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CHAPTEE V, 

mSTOSY OF POBTEY FROM 1600 TO 1650. ^ 

Sect L—Ojst Italian PoETEY. 

Characters of the Poets of the Seventeenth Century “-Sometimes too miicli 
depreciated — Marini — Tassoni — CMabrera. 

1. At the close of the sixteenth century/ few remained in 
Italy to whom posterity has assigned a considerable 

, X. ^ o Low estima- 

reputation for their poetry. But the ensuing* period 
has stood lower^ for the most part^ in the opinion 
of later ages than any other since the revival of letters. The 
seicentistiy the writers of the seventeenth century, were stig- 
iiiatised in modern criticism, till the word has been asso- 
ciated with nothing but false taste and everything that 
should be shunned and despised. Those who had most in- 
fluence in leading the literary judgment of Italy went back, 
some almost exclusively to the admiration of Petrarch and 
Ms contemporaries, some to the various writers who culti- 
vated their native poetry' in the sixteenth century. Salvini 
is of the former class, Muratori of the latter.^ 

2. The last age, that is, the concluding twenty years of 
the eighteenth century/ brought with it, in many 
respects, a change of public sentiment in Italy. A formerly, 
masculine turn of thought, an expanded grasp of philoso];)hy, 
a thirst, ardent to excess, for great exploits and noble praise, 
has distinguished the Italian |)eopIe of the last fifty years 
from their progenitors of several preceding generations. It 
is possible that the enhanced relative importance of the 

Muratori, Della Perfotta Poesia, is are contained some remarks by Salvini, a 
one of the best l:)ooks of criticism in the bigoted Ploroiitino. 

Italian language ; in the' second voliime 
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Lombarcls in tiieir iiatioiial literature may liavo not lieeii 
without its influence in reridermg the public taste less fasti- 
dious as to purity of laiiguage^'.'less flue in that- part of 
aesthetic discemiiieiit wliicli relates . to the grace and felicity 
of expression^ while it became also more apt to clcmia iicl 
cuigimility^ ueiToiisness, and the power of exeitiag enn^tiom 
Tiie writers of ilie seveiiteeuth century in suiiie cases, 
have gained bj this revolution; but those of tlie I'lrtcjediiig 
ages, especially the Petrarcliists whom Bembo luttl led, 'have 
certainly losi ground in national admiratioin 

S* Biibbi, editor of the voliimmous collection called Parnaso 
rraiseof Italiaiio, had the courage to extol the ‘''seiceiitisti ^ 
Kubbi. for their genius and flincy, and even to place tlieiii, 
in all but style, above their predecessors. C4ive them/ lie 
says, '^but grace and purity,, take froin tlieiii their eapricicuis 
exaggerations, ■ their perpetual , and forced metaphors, you 
will think .Marini the., first |)oet of Italy, and Ids folliAvers, 
with their fulness of imagery and f>ersoniticatioii, will irailce 
you forget their monotonous predecessors. I do not advise 
you to make a study of the. seicentisti ; it would spoil your 
style, perhaps your imagination ; I only tell you tliai; tiny 
were the true. Italian poets ; they wanted a good style, i.t' is 
admitted, but they were so fur from wanting gsniius and 
imagination, that these perhaps tended to iaifuir their 
styled 

4. It is probable that every native critic would think some 
A.ifeoby parts of this panegyric, and especially the strongly 
hyperbolical praise of Marini, carried too far. Hut 
I am not sure that we should be wrong in agreeing with 
Eubbi, that there is as much eathoUe poetry, by wliicdi I iiitniii 
that which is good in all ages and countries, in some of the 
minor productions of the seventeenth as in those of the six- 
teenth age. The sonnets, especially, have more iiiiliviiliiulity 
and more ineaning. In this, however, I should wish to in- 
clude the latter portion of the seventeenth century. Salfi, a 
writer of more taste and judgment than Eubbi, bus recently 
taken the same side, and remarked the superior originality, 


Pamaso Itnliaiio, vol. xli, (Avver- voIiimes,to Ihe vrittrsorilin 
timento.) Euljbi, lunreror, gives but eeutiiry, 
two out of his long eolloction in fifty 
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tlie more. . determined individuality^ tlie. greater, variety of 
subjects^. a^boYe all, : what, the Italians now most value, the 
more earnest ' patidotism' of :the . la.ter poets*® Those imine- 
uiately before us, belonging to the first half of the century, 
are less iiuineiws than in/ the former age; the soiinetteers 
especially have produced much less; and in the collections of 
poetry, even in that of Eubbi, notwithstanding his eulogy, 
tliey take op very little room. Some, however, have obtained 
a durable renown, and are better known in Europe than any, 
except the Tassos, that fiourisiied in the last fifty years of 
the golden a.go. 

5. It must be confessed that the praise of a masculine 
genius, either in thought or language, cannot be Adouoof 
bestowed on the poet of the seventeenth century 

whom his contemporaries most admired, Giovanni Battista 
Marini. He is, on the contrary, more deficient than all the 
rest ill such qualities, and is indebted to the very opposite 
characteristies for the sinister influence which he exerted on 
the public taste. He was a Neapolitan by birth, and gave to 
the world Ins himons Adone in 1623. As he was then fifty- 
four years old, it may be presumed, from tbe character of the 
poem, that it was in great part written long before; and he 
had already acquired a considerable reputation by his other 
works. The Adone was received with an unbounded and ill- 
judging approbation ; ill-judging in a critical sense, because 
the faults of this poem are inciipable of defence; but not 
unnatural, as many parallel instances of the world’s enthu- 
siasm have shown. No one had before carried the corniption 
of taste so far; extravagant metaphors, false tli oughts, and 
conceits on equivocal words, are very frequent in the Adone ^ 
and its author stands accountable in some mea.sure for his 
imitators, vcho during more than half a century looked up 
to Marini with emulous folty, and fi-equently succeeded in 
greater deviations from pure taste without his imagination 
and elegance. 

6. The Adone is one of the longest poems in the world, 
-containing more than 45,000 lines. He has shown Its charac« 

some ingenuity in. filling up the canvas of so sliglit 


« tSalfi, lii.st. Litt- de I’ltalip (continnatiun de Gin^ueiie), vol. xii. p. 424. 
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a story by additional iiicideiits ■ from .Ms own iiiveiitioip, and 
by long episodes allusive to: tbe times in wliieli lie lived* But 
tlie subject^ exjianded so interminably^ is essentially destitute 
of any superior interest, and fit only for an enervated people,, 
barren of liigb thoiiglits and Mgb, actions, tlie Italy, notwith- 
standing some bright exceptionspofihe seveiiteciitli century. 
If we could overcome this essential source of weariness, the 
Adone has much to delight our fancy and our ear. Marini 
is, more than any other poet, the counterpart of Ovid „ liis 
fertility of imagination, Ms- ready accumulation of circum- 
stances and expressions, his easy flow of language, his 
harmonious versification, are in no degree inferior ; his 
faults are also the same; for in Ovid we have all the over- 
strained figures and false conceits of Marini. But the 
Italian poet was incapaMe of imitating the tnitli to nature 
and depth of feeling which appear in many jjarts of his 
ancient prototype, nor has he as vigorous an expression, 
Never, does Marini rise to any high pitch; few stanzas, 
perhaps, are remembered by natives for their beauty, but 
many are graceful and pleasing, all are €>asy and musicalP^ 
^ Perhaps,^ says Salfi, with the exception of Ariosto, do 
one has been more a poet by nature than a praise, 

howe^^er, which may justly seem hyperbolical t(") those who 
recall their attention to the highest attributes of poelrr. 

7. Marini belongs to that very numerous body of poed's 
Awipopit- delighted with the spontaneity of tlieir iileas, 

larity* nevet reject any that arise; their parental love 
forbids all preference and an impartial law of gavudkijul 


^ rive stanzas of the seventh canto, 
being a cliorai song of satyrs and bae- 
ehaiiti, are thrown into t^ersi sdruccioHj 
and liaVe been accounted by the Italians 
an extraordinary effort of skill, from the 
diffieuity of sustaining a metre which is 
not strong in rliymes with so much spirit 
and ease. Each verse also is divided into 
tliree parts, themselves separately selnte- 
doll, though not rhyming. One stanza 
will make this clear 

ITor ff ellera s’ atlnniino, e ili pampino 
I giovani, e fe versrini tenere, 

B gemine neir aiuma si stampino 
L’ iwiBgine di Libnro, o tli Venere. 

Tutti ardano, s’ aemidano, ed avampino, 
Qual Semele, ch’ al folgore fti ceiierc ; 


E eantino a Capidine, ed a Bronno, 

Cod Dumeri poetiei iia enefimio, 

Ciujt. vli. Ft, n>. 

Though this inerrimi skill mny rmt b* 
of the highest merit in puetry,*!! is no 
more to be .slighted than iacility of tor.eh 

in a painter. 

®Yob xiv. p. 147. The elmraelTT of 
Marines poetry which this eritk Ij,-;.- 
given, is in genoTOl very just, and iv 
good taste. Corniani (vii. 1211) has 
done jnstice, and no more than bisiiin, 
to Marini. TiraboHciii has lairdiy said 
enough in big favour ; and as lo 
tori, it was his bnsinews to ri'store and 
maintain a purify of wliicli rtai- 
dered him severe trovards tin* t-xf* hh > of 
snch poets as Bhirinh 
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sliares tlieir page amoBg' all tlie offspring of tlieir brain. 
Snell were 0?id and. Lucan, and sneb have been some of 
our own poets of great genius and, equal fame. Their fer- 
tility astonishes the reader, .and' he enjoys for a time the 
abundant banquet; but satiety is too sure a consequence, 
and he returns with less pleasure to a second perusal. 
The censure of criticism falls . invariably, and sometimes 
too harshly, on this sort of poetry ; it is one of those 
cases where the critic and the world are most at variance ; 
but the world is apt, in this instance, to reverse its own 
judgment, and yield to the tribunal it had rejected. ^To 
Marini,^ says an eminent Italian writer, ^ we owe the lawless- 
ness of composition : the ebullition of Ms genius, incapable 
of restraint, burst through every bulwark, enduring no rule 
but that of his own humour, which was all for sonorous 
verse, bold and ingenious thoughts, fantastical subjects, a 
phraseology rather Latin than Italian, and in short aimed 
at pleasing by a false appearance of beauty. It would almost 
pass belief how much this style was admired, were it not so 
near our own time that we hear as it were the echo of its 
praise ; nor did Dante or Petrarch, or Tasso, or perhaps any 
of the ancient poets, obtain in their lives so much applause.^ ^ 
But Marini, who died in 1025, had not time to enjoy much 
of this glory. The length of this poem, and the diffuseness 
which produces its length, render it nearly impossible to 
read through the Adone ; and it wants that inequality which 
might secure a preference to detached portions. The story 
of Psyche in the fourth canto may perhaps be as fair a speci- 
men of Marini as could be taken ; it is not easy to destroy 
the beauty of that fable, nor was he unfitted to relate it with 
grace and interest ; but he has displayed aU the blemishes of 
his own style.s 

8. The Seeehia Eapita of Alessandro Tassoni, published at 

^ Grescimbeni, ii. 470. and good poetry, it should bo taken out 

® The Adone has been frequently of eyory one’s hands. After such inyec- 
chai’ged with want of decency. It was tivee, it jnay seem extraordinary that, 
put to the ban of the Eonian inquisition, though the poem of Marini must by its 
and grave writers have deemed it neces- nature be rather voluptuous, it is by far 
sary to protest against its iieontiousness. less open to such an objeetion than the 
Andres even goes so far as to declare, Orlando Furioso, nor more, I believe, 
that no one can read the Adone whose than the Faery Queen. No charge is apt 
heart as well as taste is not corrupt ; and to be made so capriciously as this, 
that, both for the sake of good morals 
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Paris in 1622, is better known in- Europe than iiiigiit have 
seccMa been expected from its local subject, idiomatic 
rSsoni?^ style, and unintelligible personalities. It turns, as 
the title imports, on one of the petty wars, frequent among 
the Italian cities as late as the beginning of the fourteexitli 
century, wherein the Bolognese endeaTOiired to recover the 
bucket of a well, which the citizens of Modena in a prior in- 
cursion had carried off. Tassoni, by a poetical anaehroiiisin, 
mixed this with an earlier contest of rather more dignity 
between the little republics, wherein Enzio, king of Sardinia, 
a son of Prederic II., had been made prisoner. He has been 
reckoned by many the inventor, or at least the reproducer in 
modem times of the mock-heroic style Pulci, liow’-ever, 
had led the way 5 and when Tassoni claims originality, it 
must be in a very limited view of the execution of Ms poem. 
He has certainly more of parody than Pulci could have 
attempted; the great poems of Ariosto and Tasso, es|)eeiariy 
the latter, supply him with abundant opportunities for tliis 
ingenious and lively, but not spiteful, exercise of wit, and he 
has adroitly seized the ridiculous side of his contemporary 
Marini. The combat of the cities, it may be observed, is 
serious enough, however trifling the cause, and has its duo 
proportion of slaughter; but Tassoni, very much in tlie 
manner of the Morgante Maggiore, throws an air of riuieiilo 
over the whole. The episodes are generally in a still more 
comic style. A graceful facility and a light humour, which 
must have been incomparably better understood by his coun- 
trymen and contemporaries, make this a very amusing poem. 
It is exempt from the bad taste of the age ; and the few por- 
tions where the burlesque tone disappears are versified witli 
much elegance. Perhaps it has not been observed, that tlio 
Count de Oiilagne, one of his most ludicrous characters, 
bears a certain resemblance to Hudibras, both by his awk- 


** Boileau seems to ackno'v^iedge him- inventor. V^liat else is Eahelais, Do'j 
self indebted to Tassoni for thoLiitrin; Quixote, or, in Italian, the ruimiiuv 
and Pope may have foil-owed both in the Bortoldo, all older tiian Tassoni ? Wind 
first sketch of the Eape of the Lock, else are the pop^ihir tales of chiMre!;, 
though what ho has added is a purely John the Gigantieide, and manvme.r.-? 
original conception. But in fact the The poem of Tassoni had a very -n at 
mock-heroic or burlesque style, in a ge- reputation. Voltaire did it iujuMiue, 
neral sense, is so natural, raid moreover though it was much in liii, o\.n line, 
so common, that it is idle to talk of its 
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ward and ' dastardlj: appearance- as- a ^-knigMj /and by liis 
ridiciilons ,, addresses to tbe lady : wbom - lie woos.^ None^ 
liowever^ will question the originality of Butler. 

9. But the poet of whom Italy has, in later times, been far 
more proud than of Marini or Tassoni was Chia- 

^ rxni • ' 1 ff* It /» n • Chiabrera. 

brera. ui ins long Me the greater part fell within 
the sixteenth century; and some his poems were published 
before its close; but he has generally been considered as 
belonging to the present period. Chiabrera is the founder 
pf a school in the Ijric. poetry of Italy, rendered afterwards 
more famous by Giiidi, which affected the name of Pindaric, 
It is the Theban lyre which they boast to strike : it is from 
the fountain of Dirce that they draw their inspiration ; and 
these allusions are as frequent in their verse, as those to 
Valclusa and the Sorga in the followers of Petrarch. Chia- 
brera borrowed from Pindar that grandeur of sound, that 
pomp of epithets, that rich swell of imagery, that unvarying 
majesty of conception, which distinguish the odes of both 
poets. He is less fi^equently harsh or turgid, though the 
latter blemish has been sometimes observed in him, but 
wants also the masculine condensation of his prototype; nor 
does he deviate so frequently, or with so much power of ima- 
gination, into such digressions as those which generally 
shade from our eyes, in a skilful profusion of oriianxent, the 
victors of the Grecian games whom Pindar professes to cele- 
brate. The poet of the house of Medici and of other princes 
of Italy, great at least in their own time, was not so much 
compelled to desert his immediate subject, as he who was 
paid for an ode by some "^vrestler or boxer, who could only 
become worthy of heroic .song by attaching his nam,e.to .the, 
ancient glories of his native city. The profuse employment 
of mythological allusions, frigid as it appears at present, was 
BO custoinaiy, that we can hardly impute to it much blame ; 
and it seemed peculiarly appropriate to a style which was 
studiously formed on the Pindaric modeh^ The odes of 

* Cantos X. and XI. Ifc was intended monuments and recoil ccti on s of their 
es a rilicnle on Marini, hut represents a glorj. This wonltl bo more to the pnr- 
roal personage. xiii. 147. pose if their mythology had not been 

^ Balfi jnstities the continual introduc- almost exelusiruly Greek. But perhaps 
turn of mythology by the Italian poets, all that wiis of classical antiquity n light 
on tho ground that it was a partof thoir be blended in their sentiments with the 
fiiilituml iiiherilaiicc, associated with tho memory of Homo. 
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Cliiabrera are often panegyrical^ and Ms manner was well 
fitted for tliat style, tliongli sometimes we liave ceased to 
admire tliose whom lie extols* ■ But lie is not eminent for 
purity of taste, nor^ I Tbelieve.,’. of ' Tuscan language ; lie 
endeavoured to force the idiom^ more than it would hear, hy 
constructions and inversions borrowed from the ancient 
tongues I and these odes, splendid and noble as timy are, 
, hear, in the estimation of ..critics, some marks of the seven- 
teenth century.*^ The satirical epistles of Chiabrera are 
praised by Salfi as written in a moral Horatian tone, abound-* 
ing with his own experience and allusions to his time*“ But 
in no other kind of poetry has he been so highly successful 
as in the lyric; and, though the Grecian robe is never cast 
away, he imitated Anacreon with as much skill as Pindar. 

^ His lighter odes,^ says Crescinibeiii, ^ are most beautiful 
and elegant, full of grace, vivacity, spirit, and delicacy, 
adorned with xileasiiig inventions, and differing in nothing 
but language from those of Anacreon. His dithyranibics I 
hold incapable of being excelled, all the qualities required in 
such compositions being united with a certain nobleness of 
expression which elevates all it touches upon/^ 

10. The greatest lyric i^oet of Greece was not more tlie 
model of Cliiabrera than liis Roman competitor was of Testi, 

^ Had he been more attentive to the choice of his expression,' 
says Crescimbeni, ^ he might have earned the iiame of f lie 
Tuscan Horace.^ The faults of his age are said to be fre- 
quently discernible in Testi; but there is, to an ordinary 
reader, an Horatian elegance, a certain charm of grace and 
ease in his canzoni, which render them jileasing. One of 
these, beginning, Riiscelletto orgoglioso, is highly admired 
by Muratori, the best, perhaps, of the Italian critics, and 
one not slow to censure any defects of taste. It apparently 
alludes to some enemy in the court of ModenaJ' The cha- 
racter of Testi was ambitious and restless, liis life spent in 
seeking and partly in enjoying public offices, but terminated 
in prison. He. had taken, says a later writer, Horace for liis 
model ; and perhaps like Mm he v/ished to appear soiiietimes 


» Siilfi, sii, 250. ^ This canzone Is in Hlatliifis, Compo^ 

" Id. xlii. 2012. nimenti Liriei, ii. 190. 

“ Storia della VoJgar Poesia, ii. 483, 
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a stoiCj sometimes an , epicurean 5 but lie knew not like liini 
liow to profit by tiie ; lessons either of Zeno or Epicurus^ so 
as to lead a tranquil and independent life,"^ 

11« The imitators, of Chiabrera were generally unsuccess- 
ful; they became hyperbolical and exaggerated. His foiiow- 
Tlie Translation of Pindar by Alessandro Adiinari^ 
though not very miicli resembling the original has been 
praised for its own beauty,. But these poets are not to be 
confounded with the Mariiiists, to whom ^ they are much 
superior, Ciainpolk vrhose -Eime were published in I6283 
may perhaps be the best,.'' -after,. Chiabrera.^' , .Several obscure 
epic poems^ some of which are, rather -to be deemed romances^ 
are coiiiiiiemorated by the-'.last Mstorian.'of Italian literature. 
Among these is the Conquest' of '-G-ranada , by Graziani, pub- 
lished ill 1650, Salfi justly observes' that the subject is truly 
epic ; but the poem itself-;seems to be nothing but a series of 
episodical intrigues without unity,: The style, according to 
the same writer, is redundant^'-'-the similes too frequent and 
nioiiotoiious ; yet lie prefers it to all the heroic poems which 
had intervened since that of Tasso.® 


Sect. IL— Oh Spahish Poetet. 

Bomances — Tlie Argensolas — Villegas — Gongora, and liis ScliooL 

12. The Spanish poetry of the sixteenth century might be 
arranged in three classes. In the first we might The. styles 
place that which wa.s formed, in the ancient school, roetry. 
though not always preserving its characteristics ; the short 
trochaic metres, employed in the song or the ballad, alto- 
gether national, or aspiring to be such, either in their' 
subjects or in their style. In the second would stand that 
to which the imitation of the Italians had given rise, the 
school of Boscan and Garcilasso-; 'and with these we might 
place also' the epic poems, which. do. not seem to be essentially 
different from similar productions 'of Italy. A third and not 

^ Salfi, xii. 281. less honourably of Ciampoli. N. 1451. 

^ Snlfi, p. 303. Tiraboschh S64. ®Id. vol. xiii. 94 — 129. 

Baillct, on the authority of others, speaks 
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inconsiderable division^ tbongb. less extensive tlian tlie others^ 
is composed of tlie poetry of good sense ; tlie didactic, semi- 
satirical, Horatiaii style, of which Mendoza was the founder, 
and several specimens of which occur in the Pariiaso Espahol 
of Sedano. 

13. The romances of the Cid and many others are referred 
The re. bj the iiiost Competent judges to the reign of Pliilip 
zaances. Thcse are by no means among the best of 

Spanish romances, and we should naturally expect that so 
artificial a style as the imitation of ancient manners and 
sentiments by poets in wholly a different state of society, 
though some men of talent might succeed in it, would soon 
degenerate into an affected mannerisin. The Italian style 
continued to be cultivated; under Philip III., the decline of 
Spain in poetry, as in arms and national power, was not so 
striking as afterwards. Several poets belong to the ag'e of 
that prince, and even that of Philip IV. was not destitute of 
thers^Ar of merited reputation.^v Among the best were 

gensoia. two brotliers, Lupereio and Bartholomew Argensola.* 
These were chiefly distinguished in what I have called tlie 
third or Horatian manner of Spanish poetry, though Pnej 
by no means confined themselves to any peculiar style. 
^Luperciod says Bonterwek, ^formed his style after H^n’iiee 
with no less assiduity than Luis do Leon; but lie did mrc 

* Unran, Boman^oro de romances doc- critics agree in this, I know Tint why 
trinales, amatorlos, festiros, &c. 1829. foreigners should strive against tliern. — 
The Moorish romances, with a few ex- [It is haidiy, perhaps, neecssary tu warn 
ceptirms, and those of the Cid, are the reader, that the coiclsKited long piH-m 
ascribed by this author to the latter part, on the Cid is not reckoned among these 
of the sixteenth and the first lialf of the romances. — 1 812.] 
seTenteenth ctmtiirj. In the prefiiee to ® Antonio hestow's iinhounded praise 
a former publication, Romances Moris- on a poem of the epic class, tlie ihr- 
cos, this writer has said, Casi todos los ■ nardo of BaUmena, piiblislied at 'Madrid 
romances quo pnblicamos en este libro in 1621, though hoeoirjplains that in hrs 
perteneeen ai siglo algimos pocos own age it lay hid in the corners of 

a prineipio del 17’'“"". Bos autores son booksellers’ shops. Baibnena, in hii 
deseanocidos, pero suF obras ban llegado, opinion, has left all Spanish peels far 
ymerocklo llegar a la posteridad. It behind him. Tile subject of his is 
seems manifest from internal evidence, the very coin mon fable of Iionce.-v.-rhes. 
■without critical knowledge of the hm- Bicze, while he denies this ;ibs> lure 
guage, that those relating to the Cid are pre-eminence of Balbuena, gives hi.-a a, 
not of the iiiiddle ages, though some seem respccfable place amonLr the nain*' “r' ‘ 
still inclined to give them a high anti- writers of Spain. .But J do m,r. ihe't 
quity. It is not siifileient to say that him mentioiK'd in Bnuurwek : ii! faet, 
the iangmige has been modernised ; the must of these poems are v-uy .-.’CAi-s :,i.d 
whole structure of these ballads is redo- are treasures fur the biblioiaauiacs. 
lent of a low tvge ; and if the Spanish 
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possess tbe soft entlxusiasm ^ that pious poet;, who in the 
religions spirit of his poetry is so totally unlike Horace. An 
miderstanding at . once solid and ingenious^ subject to no 
estraYagant illusion;, yet full of true poetic feeling, and an 
iiiiagination more plastic than creative, impart a more perfect 
Horatian colouring to the odes, as well as to the cauciones 
and sonnets of Lupercio.^ closely imitated Horace in his 
didactic satires, a style of composition in which no Spanish 
poet had preceded liim. But he never succeeded in attaining 
the bold combination of ideas which characterises the ode 
style of Horace ; and his conceptions have, therefore seldonx 
anything like the Horatian energy. , On the other hand, all 
his poems express no less precision of language than the 
models after vdiich he formed Ms style. His odes, in par- 
ticular, are characterised by a picturesque tone of expression 
which he seems to have imbibed from Virgih rather than 
from Horace. The extravagant metaphors by which some of 
Herrera’s odes are deformed were uniformly avoided by 
Lupereio.”^ The genius of Bartholomew Argensola was 
very like that of his brother, nor are their writings easily 
distinguishable ; but Bouterwek assigns, on the whole, a 
higher place to Bartholomew. Dieze inclines to the same 
judgment, and thinks the eulogy of Mcolas Antonio on 
these brothers, extravagant as it seems, not beyond their 
merits. . : 

14. But another poet, Manuel Estevan de Villegas, whose 
poems, written in very early youth, entitled Amato- 
rias or Eroticas, were published in 1620, has attained 
a still higher reputation, especially in other parts of Europe. 
Dieze calls him ^one of the best lyric poets of Spain, ex- 
cellent in the various styles he has employed, but above all 
ill his odes and songs. His original poems are full of genius; 
his translations of Horace and Anacreon might often pass 
for original. Few surpass him in harniony of verse ; he is 
the Spanish Anacreon, the poet of the Graces.’^ Bouterwek, 
a more discriminating judge than Dieze, wdio is perhaps 
rather valuable for research than for taste, has observed, 
that Hhe graceful luxuriance of the poetry of Villegas has 

Histoiy of Spanish Literature, p. ^ G-eschichte der S^aniselien Dieht- 
396, kmxst, p, 210, 
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, , , BO parallei,, ' in ... modern , literature ^ ■ and ^ generally spealdng^ 
ABO moderii^'^ w lias- so well ■ 'succeeded in blending tiie 
spirit of ancieiit poetry witli tlie modern. But constantly to 
■ .observe: ,iliat'; coTO which ' distingiiisliecl the 

classical >eoiBpo.sitioiis of antiquity^ • was by Yillegas^, as by 
most Spanish poetSj considered -.too rigid a requisitioiij and 
an unnecessary restraint on genius'. He accorcliiigl}" soiiie- 
tinies .degenerates into conceits ;■ and . iniages^ the moiistroiis 
absurdity of which is ' characteristic of the author's nation 
and age.. For instance, ,in one of.'his'' odes, in wliicli he 
entreats Lyda to suffer '.her tresses 'to ■ flow, lie says tliiit 
agitated by Zephyr, her locks ■would ■ occasion a tliousiwid 
deaths, and subdue a thousand, liv.es.;." and then he adds, in 
a strain of extravagance, surpassing that of the Mariiiists, 
that the sun liiinself would cease ■ to give .light, if he did 
not snatch beams from her radiant ' countenance to illiimiiie 
the East."' But faults of this glaring kind are by no means 
frequent, in the poetry of . Villegas, and the' fascinating 
grace with which lie emulates hi-s models, operates 'with 
BO ' powerful a charm, that the occasional .occurrence of 
some little aflectatioiis, from which he could scarcely be 
expected entirely to abstain, is easily overiouked by 
reader.' * 

. 15. Quevedo, •who having borne the suriianie of Villegas, 
^ , has someMmes been confounded the pod: wi -3 

have just named, is hotter known in Europe for his 
prose than his verse; but he is the author of iiuruerous 
poems, both serious and comic or satirical* The latter are 
by much the more esteemed of the two. He wrote biirlesqut? 
poetxy with success, but it is frequently iinintelligiHe except 
to natives. In satire he adopted the Juvenaliaii stjle.®^ A 
few more might perhaps be added, especially Espiiiel, a poet 
of the classic school, Borja de Esquillace, once viceroy c4' 
Peru, who is called by Boiiterwek the last representative of 
that style in Spain, but more woiHiy of praise for with- 
standing the bad taste of Ms contemporaries than for any 
vigour of genius, and Christopher de la Meiiad^ Ko Torui 
giiese poetry about tins time seems to be ^vorilij- of imtieo in 


* Bouterwok, L 470. ® Bi. p»4f»8, BL, p. 4<;S, 
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European literature^ tlioiigH Manuel Faria j Sousa and a 
few more might attain a local reputation by sonnets and 
other amatory verse. ' 

16. The original blemish of Spanish writing both in 
prose and verse had been an excess of effort to say Defects of 
everything in an unusual manner^, a deviation from ■ 
the beaten paths of sentiment and language in a 
wider curve than good taste permits. Taste is the presiding 
faculty which regulateSj in alL works within her jurisdiction, 
the struggling powers of imagination, emotion, and reason. 
Bach has its claim to mingle in the composition; each may 
sometimes be allowed in a great measure to predominate; 
and a phlegmatic application of what men call common sense 
in sesthetic criticism is almost as repngnant to its principles 
as a dereliction of all reason for the sake of fantastic ab- 
surdity. Taste also must determine, by an intuitive sense 
of right somewhat analogous to that which regulates the 
manners of polished life, to what extent the most simple, the 
most obvious, the most natural, and therefore, in a popular 
meaning, the most true, is to be modified by a studious in- 
troduction of the new, the striking, and the beautiful, so that 
neither what is insipid and trivial, nor yet what is forced 
and affected, may displease us. In Spain, as we have ob- 
served, the latter was always the prevailing fault. The public 
taste had been formed on bad models, on the Oriental poetry, 
metaphorical beyond all perceptible analogy, and on that of 
the Proven 9 ais, false in sentiment, false in conception, false in 
image and figure. The national character, proud, swelling, 
and ceremonious, conspired to give an inflated tone ; it was 
also grave and sententious rather than lively or delicate, and 
therefore fond of a strained and ambitious style. These 
vices of writing are carried to excess in romances of chivalry, 
which became ridiculous in the eyes of sensible men, but 
were certainly very popular; they affect also, though in a 
different manner, much of the Spanish prose of the six- 
teenth century, and they belong to a great deal of the poetry 
of that age, though it must be owned that much appears 
wholly exempt fi‘om them, and written in a very pure and 
classical spirit, Cervantes strove by example and by pre- 
cept to maintain good taste ; and some of his con, temporaries 
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no parallel in modern literature ; ■^ and,. '■ generally speaking, 
no" modern writer kas ^ so well ' succeeded in blending tiie 
spirit of ancient poetry witli the modern. But constantly to 
observe that; correctness of .ideas^ which distinguished the 
classical ; compositions of antiquity, was by Villegas, a.s by 
most Spanish poets,,, considered too,, rigid a requisition, and 
an unnecessary restraint on genius. He accordingly some- 
times degenerates; .into, conceits- and images, the monstrous 
absurdity of which is characteristic . of the author’s nation 
and age. For instance, in one '■ of- his odes, in which lio 
entreats Lyda to suffer her tresses to flow, he says that 
agitated by Zephyr, her locks ■ would occasion a tliousaiid 
deaths, and subdue a thousand lives , ” and then he acids, in 
a strain of extravagance, surpassing that of the Mariiiists, 
4^ that the sun himself would cease to give light, if lie did 
not snatch beams from her - radiant ■-coii-iitenaiice to illuiiiiiie 
the East.” But faults of this glaring kind are by no means 
frequent in the poetry of Villegas, and the fascinating 
grace with , which he emulates Ms models, operates with 
so powerful a, charm, that the occasional occurrence of 
some little affectations, from which lie could scarcely be 
expected entirely to abstain, is easily overlooked by the 
reader.’ ^ 

. 15. Quevedo, who having borne the surname of Villegas, 

, has soineMmes been confounded with tlie poet we 

Qiievedo. ^ ■*' 

have just named, is better known in Europe for his 

prose tlmn Ms verse; but he is the author of numerous 
poems, both serious and comic or satiiucal. The latter are 
by much the more esteemed of the two. He wrote burlesque 
poetry with success, hut it is frequently unintelligible eseei)t 
to natives. In satire he adopted the Juvenalian style."- A 
few more might perhaps be added, especially Espinel, a poet 
of the classic school, Boija de Esquillace, once viceroy of 
Peru, who is called by Bouterwek the last representative of 
that style in Spain, but more worthy of praise for with- 
standing the bad taste of his contemporaries than for any 
vigour of genius, and Christopher de la Mena.'= Ho Portu- 
guese poetry about this time seems to be worthy of notice in 


* Bouterwok, i. WO. ■ 
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European literature, thongh Manuel Faria j Sousa and a 
few more might attain a local reputation by sonnets and 
other amatory, Terse, 

16. The original blemish of Spanish writing both in 
prose and verse had been . an excess of effort to say Defects of 
everything in an nnusual manner, a deviation from ■ sjSS 
the beaten paths of sentiment and language in a 
wider curve than good taste pei*mits. Taste is the presiding 
faculty which regulates, in all ’works within her jurisdiction, 
the struggling powers of imagination, emotion, and reason. 
Each has its claim to mingle in the composition ; . each may 
sometimes be allowed in a great measure to predominate; 
and a phlegmatic application of what men call common sense 
in sesthetic criticism is almost as repugnant to its principles 
as a dereliction of all reason for the sake of fantastic ab- 
surdity. Taste also must determine, by an intuitive sense 
of right somewhat analogous to that which regulates the 
manners of polished life, to what extent the most simple, the 
most obvious, the most natural, and therefore, in a popular 
meaning, the most true, is to be modified by a studious in- 
troduction of the new, the striking, and the beautiful, so that 
neither what is insipid and trivial, nor yet what is forced 
and affected, may displease us. In Spain, as we have ob- 
served, the latter was always the prevailing fault. The public 
taste had been formed on bad models, on the Oriental poetry, 
metaphorical beyond all perceptible anialogy, and on that of 
the Proven 9 als, false in sentiment, false in conception, false in 
image and figure. The national character, proud, swelling, 
and ceremonious, conspired to give an inflated tone ; it was 
also grave and sententious rather than lively or delicate, and 
therefore fond of a strained and ambitions style. These 
vices of writing are carried to excess in romances of chivalry, 
which became ridiculous in the eyes of sensible men, but 
were certainly very popular; they affect also, though in a 
different manner, much of the Spanish prose of the six- 
teenth century, and they belong to a great deal of the poetx-y 
of that age, though it must be owned that much appears 
wholly exempt from them, and written in a very pure and 
classical spirit. Cervantes strove by example and by pre- 
cept to maintain good taste ; and some of his contemporaries 
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took tlie same line.''' But they had to fight against the pre- 
dominant turn of their nation^ which soon ga?e the victory 
to one of the worst manners of writing that ever disgraced 
public favour. ■ ■ 

17. Nothing can be more-, opposite to what is strictly 

Pedantry ' Called a classical style, or one formed upon the best 
fetched’ models of tlreece and Eome, than pedantry. Tlris 
allusions, nevertheless the weed that overspreiid the fhcii 

of literature in those ages when Greece and Eome were iJio 
chief objects of veneration. Without an intimate discern- 
ment of their beauty it was easy to copy allusions that were 
no longer intelligible, to counterfeit trains of tlioiight that 
belonged to past times, to force reluctant idioms into rnodeni 
form, as some are said to dress after a lady for whom nature 
has done more than for themselves. From the revival of 
letters downwards this had been more or less observable in 
the learned men of Europe, and after that class grew more 
extensive, in the current literature of modern languages. 
Pedantry, which consisted in unnecessary, and perhaps un- 
intelligible,. references to ancient learning, was afterwards 
combined with other artifices to obtain the same end, far- 
fetched metaphors and extravagant conceits. The French 
versifiers of the -latter end of the sixteenth century ivere 
eminent in both, as the works of Eonsard and Du Bartas 
attest. We might, indeed, take the Creation of Du Bartas 
more properly than the Euphues of our English Lilly, which 
though very affected and unpleasiiig, does hardly such vio- 
lence to common speech and common sense, for the type of 
the style which, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
became popular in several countries, but especially in Spain, 
thi’oiigh the misplaced labours of Gongora. 

18. Luis cle Gongora, a man of very considerable talents, 

and capable of writing well, as he has shown, in 
Gongora. stjles of poetij, was iinfortiiiiateij led by 

an ambitious desire of popularity to introduce one whieii 
should render his name immortal, as it has done in a mode 
which he did not design. This was his esith cmHo, as it was 
usually called, or highly polished phraseology, wherein every 


“ ^ Comiites, in his Viage dol Parimso, stylo ; but this, Dieze says, is all ironioaL 
praises Gongora, and oven ioiiiates his Gesoli. dor Dlchthunst, p. 2o(l. 
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word seems to have been ont of its natural place. In 
fulfilment of tMs object/ says Bouterwei:^ ‘^lie formed for 
liimself/ with tfie m laborious assiduity, a style as un- 
common as affected, and opposed to all the ordinary rules of 
the Spanish language, either in prose or verse. He parti- 
cularly endeavoured to introdnce into his native tongue 
the intricate constructions of the Greek and Latin, though 
such an arrangement^ of words had never been attempted in 
Spanish composition. He consequently found it necessary 
to invent a particular system of punctuation, in order to 
render the sense of his verses intelligible. Hot satisfied 
with this patchwork kind of phraseology, he affected to at- 
tach an extraordinary depth of meaning to each word, and 
to diffuse an air of superior dignity over his whole style. 
In Gougora’s poetry the most common words received a 
totally new signifi.cation ; and in order to impart perfection 
to his estilo mlto, he summoned all his mythological learning 
to his aid.^^ ^Gongora,’ says an English writer, ‘^was 
the founder of a sect in literature. The style called in 
Castilian cultismo owes its origin to him. This affectation 
consists in using language so j>edantic, metaphors so strained, 
and constructions so involved, that few readers have the 
knowledge requisite to understand the words, and still fewer 
ingenuity to discover the allusion, or patience to unravel 
the sentences. These authors do not avail themselves of 
the invention of letters for the conveying but of 

concealing their ideas.'’® 

19. The Gongorists formed a strong party in literature, 
and carried with them the public voice. If we were The schools 
to believe some writers of the seventeenth century, 
lie was the greatest poet of Spain.^ The age of Cervantes 
was over, nor was there vitality enough in the criticism of 
the reign of Philip IV. to resist the contagion. Two sects 
soon appeared among these cuUoristos : one who retained that 

Boutervvek, p. 434. reversed, tlie sentence. Tlie Portuguese 

® Lord Holiaiid’s Lopo de Vega, have laid claim to the estilo culto as 
p. 64.^ their property, and one of their writers 

^ Bieze, p. 250. Nicolas Antonio, who x^^^a-ctises it, Manuel de Faria y 
to the disgrace of his judgment, main- Sousa, gives Don Sebastian the credit of 
tains this with the most extravagant having been tlie iirst who wrote it in 
eulogy on Oongora ; and Baillet coxnes prose, 
him ; but the next age unhesitatingly 
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name, and, like tlieir master, affected a certain precision of 
style ; another, called comepUstos, whicli went ; still greater 
lengths in extravagance, desirons only, it might seem, of 
expressing, absurd,, ideas, in unnatural language/ The pre- 
valence of such a disease, for no other analogy can so fitly 
be used, would seem, to have been a bad presage for Spain ; 
but in fact, like, other diseases, it did but iiia.be the tour of 
Europe, and rage worse ■ in . some countries than in others. 
It had, spent itself in' France, when it was at its height in 
Italy and England. I do not perceive the dose coiiiiexioii 
of the QBtilo culto of Gongora with that of Marini, whom both 
Bouterweb and Lord Holland suppose to have formed his 
own taste on the Spanish school. It seems rather too severe 
an imputation on that most ingenious and fertile poet, who, 
as has already been observed, has no fitter parallel than Ovid. 
The strained metaphors of the Adone are easily collected by 
critics, and seem extravagant in juxtaposition, but they recur 
only at intervals 5 while those of Goiigora are studiously 
forced into every line, and are besides incomparably more 
refined and obscure. His style, indeed, seems to be like 
that of Lycophron, without the excuse of that prophetical 
mystery which breathes a certain awfnlness over the symbolic 
language of the Cassaudra. Nor am I eouvinced that our 
own metaphysical poetry in the reigns of James aud CliarH‘.s 
had much to do with either Marini or Gongora, except as it 
bore marks of the same vice,, a, restless ambition to excite 
wonder by overstepping the boundaries of iiaturiu 


Sect. III. 

Malherbe— Regnier^ — Other. French Poets. 

20. Malherbe, a very few of whose poems belong to the last 
Malherbe greater part to the first ttvoiity years 

‘ ’ of the present, gave a ■ polish and a grace to ■ the lyric 

poetry of Prance which has . rendered his name celebrated in 
her criticism. The public taste of that country is (or I should 

® Boiiterwek, p. 438. 
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ratlier say, tiBed to be) more intolerant of defects in poetry 
tban rigorous in ■ its demands of ■ excellence . Mallierbe, ' tbere- ' 
fore, wbo snbstitnted a regular and accurate versification, a 
style pure and generally free from pedantic or colloquial 
phrases, and a sustained tone of what were reckoned elevated 
thoughts, for the more unequal strains of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, acquired a reputation which may lead some of his 
readers to disappointment. And this is likely to be increased 
b}^ a very few lines of great beauty which are known by heart. 
These stand too much alone in his poems. In general, we 
find in them neither imagery nor sentiment that yield us 
delight. He is less mythological, less affected, less given to 
frigid hyperboles than his predecessors, but far too much so 
for an}?” one accustomed to real poetry. In the panegyrical 
odes Malherbe displays some felicity and skill; the poet of 
kings and courtiers, he wisely, perhaps, wrote, even when he 
could have WTitten better, what kings and courtiers would 
understand and I’eward. Polished and elegant, his lines 
seldom pass the conventional tone of poetry; and while he 
is never original he is rarely imi)ressive. Malhex'he may 
stand in relation to Horace as Chiabrera does to Pindar : the 
analogy is not very close ; but he is far from deficient in that 
calm philosophy which forms the charm of the Eoman poet, 
and we are willing to believe that he sacrificed his time re- 
luctantly to the praises of the great. It maybe suspected 
that he wrote verses for others ; a practice not unusual, I 
believe, among these courtly rhymers ; at least his Alcandre 
seems to he Henry IV., Chrjsanthe or Oranthe the Princess 
of Concle. He seems himself in some passages to have 
affected gallantry towards Mary of Medicis, which at that 
time was not reckoned an impertinence. 

21. Bouterwek has criticised Malherbe with some justice, 
but with greater severity. ^ He deems him no poet, criticisms 
which in a certain sense is surely true. But we narrow 
our definition of poetry too much, when we exclude from it 
the versification of good sense and select diction. This may 
probably be ascribed to Malherbe; though Bouhours, an 
acute and somewhat rigid critic, has pointed out some pas- 
sages which he deems nonsensical. Another writer of the 
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same agej Eapin/: whose own taste was^ not werj glowing^ 
obseiwes that there is imich prose in Malherhe ; and that, 
v/ell as he iiiLeritsto be called correct, he, is a little too desirous 
of appearing so, and often becomes frigid.,^ Boileaii lias 
extolled him, perhaps, somewhat too highly, and La liarpe 
is inclined to the same side; hot in the modern state of 
Preneli criticism, the danger is that the Malherbes will be 
too innch depreciated.,, 

■22. , The satires of Eegnier ha^e been ,higlily praised by 
Satires oE Boileau, a competent judge, no doubt, in siicli 
Eegnier. niatters. Somo have preferred Eegnier even to 
himself, and found in this old Jiwenal of France a certain 
stamp of satirical genius which the more polished critic 
wanted. ^ These satires are unlike all other French poetry of 
the age of Henry IV. the tone is vehement, somewhat ragged 
and coarse, and reminds ns a little of his contemporaries 
Hall and Donne, whom, however, he will generally and justly 
he thought much to excel. Some of Hs satires are borrowed 
from Ovid or from the Italians.^ They have been called 
gross and licentious ; but this only applies to one, the rest 
are unexceptionable. Eegnier, who had probably some cpia.rrel 
with Malherbe, speaks with contempt of his elaborate polish. 
But the taste of France, and especially of that highly culti- 
vated nobility who formed the court of Louis XIII. and his 
son, no longer endured the rude, though sometimes omimated 
versification of the older poets. Next to Malherbe in repn- 
Racan- tatioH stood Eacaii and Maynard, both more or less 
Maynard, pjg schooL Of tlieso it was Said by their master 
that Eacan wanted the diligence of Maynard, as Maynard 
did the spirit of Eacan, and that a good poet might be made 
out of the two.'^ A foreigner will in general prefer the former, 
who seems to have possessed more imagination and sensi- 
.bility, and a keener relish; for rural beauty. Maynard’s 


- Reflexions siir la Poetiqne, p. 147- par renYie, qurl a ii'etre trop vage. il e.^t. 
Malherbe a esti le premier qui nons a soarent froid. P. 201). 
remisylans le bon clierain, joignant la ^ Bouterwek, p. 240 . La "Harpe, 
piirete ail grand stjle ; niais comme ii Biogr; umv. 
commen^a cette mammae, il ne put la "" Eicerou, si. 397. 
porter jiisquos dans sa perfection-; il y a: " Pelisson, Hist, do rAcfultmiie, i. 
bien de la prose dans s<'s vers^ In an- 260. Builiet, Jugeinm'^ dt*'' 
other place he says. Maiiierbo ost^ exact (Poetes), n. 1510. La Harpe, f’-.mrs de 
et correct; mais il ne hasarde riea, et Litteratiire. Boiiterwekj v. 260. 
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verses, according to Pelisson, "have an ease and elegance 
tliat few can imitate, which proceeds from his natural and 
simple constrnction.® He. had more success in epigram than 
in his sonnets, which Boilean has treated with little respect 
IsTor does he speak better of Malleville, who chose ho othei 
species of verse, but seldom produced a finished piece, though 
not deficient in spirit and delicacy* Viaud, more frequently 
known by the name of Theophile, a writer of no great eleva- 
tion of style, is not destitute of imagination. Such at least 
is the opinion of Rapin and Bout erwek. ^ 

23. The poems of Gombauld were, in general, published 
before the middle of the century; his epigrams, which ^ 
are most esteemed, in 1657. These are often lively 
and neat. But a style of playfulness and gaiety had been in- 
troduced by Yoiture. French poetry under Eonsard and his 
school, and even that of Malherbe, had lost the lively tone of 
Marot, and became serious almost to severity. Voiture, with 
an apparent ease and grace, though without the natural air 
of the old writers, made it once more amusing. In reality,, 
the style of Voiture is artificial and elaborate, but, like his 
imitator Prior among us, he has the skill to disguise this 
from the reader. He must be admitted to have had, inverse 
as well as prose, a considerable influence over the taste of 
France. He wrote to please women, and women are grateful 
when they are pleased. Sarrazin, says his biographer, 
though less celebrated than Voiture, deserves perhaps 
to be rated above him ; with equal ingenuity, he is far more 
natural.'^ The German historian of French literature has 
spoken less respectfully of Sarrazin, whose verses are the 
most insipid rhymed prose, such as he not unhappily calls 
toilet-poetry:'^ This is a style which finds little mercy on tb^ 
right bank of the Ehine ; but the French ai^e better judges of 
the merit of Sarrazin. 

0 Idem. Bouterwek, v. 2o6, Specimens of 

p Bouterwelv, 252. Bapin says, Tli4- all these poets will be found in the col-- 
ophile a i'i magi 11 at ion grande et le sens lection of Aiiguis, vol. ti. : and J must 
petit. II a des hardiesses heureuses a own, that, with the exceptions of MaU, 
force de se permettre tout. Eeflexions herbe, Begnier, and one or two more,, 
siir la Poetique, p. 209. my own acqtiaintance with them extends 

y Biogr. unir. Baillet, n. 1532. little farther. 
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Sect. IV. ■ 

Eise of Pootiy in Germany— Opitz and Lis followers — DiitcL Poets. 

24. The German language liad never been more clespisecl by 
. Low state tlie learned and tiie noble tlian at the beginning of the 
literate©? Seventeenth century, which seems to be the ■ lowest 
lioint in its native literature. The capacity was not want- 
ing; many wrote Latin verse with success; the collection 
made by Griiter is abundant in these cultivators of a foreign 
tongue, several of whom belong to the close of the preceding 
age. But among these it is said that whoever essayed to 
write their own language did but fail, and the instances 
adduced are very few. The upper ranks began about this 
time to speak French in common society; the burghers, as 
usual, strove to imitate them ; and, what was far worse, it 
became the mode to intermingle French words with German, 
not singly and sparingly, as has happened in other times 
and countries, but in a jargon affectedly piebald and maca- 
ronic. Some hope might have been founded on the literary 
Literary Ecademies, which, in emulation of Ital}’', sjirung up 
Societies, period. The oldest is The Friiitfol Society 

(Die fruchtbringende Gesellschaft), known also as the order 
of Palms, established at Weimar in 161*7.® Five prinec\s 
enrolled their names at the beginning. It held forth the 
laudable purpose of purifying and correcting the mother 
tongue and of promoting its literature, after the manner of 
the Italian academies. But it is not unusual for liteniiw 
associations to iiromise much and fail of perform aiiee ; one 
man is more easily found to lay down a good plan, than many 
. to co-operate in its execution. Probably this was merely the 
scheme of some more gifted individual,, perhaps Werder, wlio 
translated Ariosto and Tasso.;^ for' little good was effected 
by the institution. Not did several others whicli at diftereiit 
times in the seventeenth century arose. over Germany deserve 
more praise. They copied the academies of Italy in thenr 
quaint names and titles, in their by-laws, their petty cere- 


** Eoiiterwek, X. So. 


‘ Bouterwek, x. 211, 
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monials and symbolic distinctions, to wliicb, as we always find 
in tliese self-elected societies, they attacbed wast importance, 
and tbonglit themselves superior to the world by doing 
nothing for it. They are gone,’ exclaims Bouterwet, 
^ and have left no clear vestige of their existence/ Such 
had been the meister-singers before them, and little else in 
effect were the academies, in a more genial soil, of their own 
age. Notwithstanding this, though I am compelled to follow 
the historian of German literature, it must strike us that 
these societies seem to manifest a public esteem for some- 
thing intellectual, which they knew not precisely how to 
attain ; and it is to be observed that several of the best poets 
in the seventeenth century belong to them. 

25. A very small number of poets, such as Meckerlin and 
Spee, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
though with many faults in point of taste, have been 
commemorated by the modern historians of literature. But 
they were wholly eclipsed by one whom Germany regards as 
the founder of her poetic literature, Martin Opitz, a native of 
Silesia, honoured with a laurel crown by the emperor in 
1628, and raised to offices of distinction and trust in several 
courts. The national admiration of Opitz seems to have 
been almost enthusiastic ; yet Opitz was far from being the 
poet of enthusiasm. Had he been such his age might not 
have understood him. His taste was French and Dutch; 
two countries of which the poetry was pure and correct, but 
not imaginative. No great elevation, no energy of genius, 
will be found in this German Heinsius or Malherbe. Opitz 
displayed, however, another kind of excellence. He wrote 
the language with a purity of idiom, in -which Luther alone, 
whom he chose as his model, was superior ; he gave more 
strength to the versification, and paid a regard to the collo- 
cation of syllables according to their quantity, or length of 
time required for articulation, which the earlier poets had 
neglected. He is, therefore, reckoned the inventor of a rich 
and harmonious rhythm ; and he also rendered tlie Alex- 
andrine verse much more common than before." His sense 


" Boiiterwek (p. 94) thinks this no of tlio seventeenth and first part of tho 
advantage ; a rhymed prose in Alexan- eighteenth century, 
drines overspread the German literature 
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is good; lie writes as one GonTersaiit witli tlie ancients^ and 
with mankind ; if he is too didactic and learned for a poet in 
the higher import of the word, if his taste appears fettered 
by the models he took for imitation, if he even retarded, of 
which we can hardly be sure, the development of a more 
genuine nationality in German literature, he most still be 
allowed, in a favourable sense, to have made an epoch in its 
history.^ 

26- Opitz is reckoned the founder of what was called the 
lus follow- Silesian school, rather so denominated from 
him than as determining the birthplace of its poets. 
They were chiefly lyric, but more in the line of songs and 
short effusions in trochaic metre than of the regular ode, and 
sometimes display much spirit and feeling. The German 
song always seems to bear a resemblance to the English ; the 
identity of metre and rhythm conspires with what is more 
essential, a certain analogy of sentiment. Many, however, 
of Opitz’s followers, like himself, took Holland for their 
Parnassus, and translated their songs from Dutch. Pleiiiiiig 
was distinguished by a genuine feeling for lyric poetry; he 
made Opitz his model, but had lie not died young, would 
probably have gone beyond biin, being endowed by nature 
with a more poetical genius. Gryph, or Gryphiiis, who 
belonged to the Fruitful Society, and bore in that the sur- 
name of the immortal, with faults that strike the reader in 
every page, is also superior in fancy and warmth to Opitz. 
But Gryph is better known in German literature by his 


* Boutcrweic, x. 89 — 119 , has giren 
an elaborate critique of the poetry of 
Opitz. ‘He is the 'father, Dot of Ger- 
Dian poetry, but of the mod era German 
jaiigaage of poetry, der neneren dent- 
schen Hiehterspraciie,’ p. 93 . The fame 
or Opitz spread lawond ids country, 
little as his iangunge was fami I iar. Non 
peril, t Germania, Grot ins writes to him, 
in 1681 , Opiti doelisi-iine, qine te hahet 
locnpletissimnm testein. quid lingita 
Gennanie.i, quid ingenia Germanica va- 
Icant, .Fiipist. 271-. And afterward.s, in 
3638 , thanking him for the present of 
h‘s translation of the Psalms: Hignus 
erat rex poi‘t;i i?'’tor|>ret 0 Germanonim 
poctanim rege ; niliil enim tibi blandtens 
dice; ita sciitio ?i 1e primnm Geriuanica=i 


poesi formam datani et Iiabirum quo 
cum aliis gentihns possit conttiah fo. 
Ep. 999. Baillet observes, tlnit Opilz 
passes for the best of Oerir.an 
and the first who gave nih-s to fl at 
poetry, and raised it to tJie stare it hati 
since reached; so that lie is rather to he 
accounted its father than its imprronr. 
Jngemens des Savaiis (Peetes), n. PUhJ. 
But reputation is transitory ; fhoiigli ttm 
editions of the poems of Opitz were 
published wdthin the seventi^enth e<-n- 
fury, which Bouterwek thinl;s ntmdi 
for Germany at that time, thmigh it 
wmidd not be so imieh in soniC‘ coiintrit-s, 
scarce any one, except lovers of old 
literature, mw ttsks for these obsolvlo 
pruduciions. P. 0(K 
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tragedies. Tlie hymiis of tlie Lutlieraii chiarcli are by no 
means tlie lowest form of German poetry. They have been 
the work of every age since the Eeformation^ but Dach and 
Gerhard^ who, especially the latter, excelled in these devo- 
tional songs, lived about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The shade of Luther seemed to protect the church 
from the profanation of bad taste; or, as we should rather 
say, it was the intense theopathy of the German nation, and 
the simple majesty of their ecclesiastical music/ 

27. It has been the misfortune of the Dutch, a great 
people, a people fertile of men of various ability and 
erudition, a people of scholars, of theologians and 
philosophers, of mathematicians, of historians, of painters, 
and, we may add, of poets, that these last have been the 
mere violets of the shade, and have peculiarly suffered by 
the narrow limits within which their language has been 
spoken or known. The Flemish dialect of the southern 
Netherlands might have contributed to make up something 
like a national literature, extensive enough to be respected 
in Europe, if those provinces, which now affect the name of 
Belgium, had been equally fertile of talents with their 
neighbours, 

28. The golden age of Dutch literature is this first part 
of the seventeenth century/ Their chief poets are 
Spiegel, Hooft, Cats, and Vondel. The first, who 

has been styled the Dutch Ennius, died in 1612; his prin- 
cipal poem,, of an ethical kind, is posthumous, but may pro- 
bably have been written towards the close of the preceding 
century. /The style is vigorous and concise; it is rich in 
imagery and powerfully expressed, but is deficient in ele- 
gance and perspicuity.^^ Spiegel had rendered much service 
to his native tongue, and was a member of a literary academy 
which published a Dutch grammar in 1584. Koornliert and 
Donsa, with others known to fame, were his colleagues ; and 
be it remembered, to the honour of Holland, that in Germany, 
or England, or even in France, there was as yet no institution 
of this kind. But as Holland, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and for many years afterwards, was pre-eminently 


y Bontcrwek, x. 218. Eielihorn, iy. 888. 
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the literary country of Europe, it is not surprising that some 
endeaYOurs were made, though unsuccessfully as to European 
renown, to cultiYate the natiYe language. This language is 
also more soft, though less sonorous than the German. 

29. Spiegel was followed by a more celebrated poet, Peter 
Hooft, Hooft, who' gave sweetness and harmony to Dutch 
■ yotm. verse. ^ The great creative power of poetry,’ it has 
been said, "^lie did not possess; but his language is correct, 
his style agreeable, and he did much to introduce a better 
epoch.’ ^ His amatory and anacreontic lines have never 
been excelled in the language ; and Hooft is also dis- 
tinguished both as a dramatist and an historian. He has 
been called the Tacitus of Holland. But here again his 
praises must by the generality be taken upon trust. Cats is 
a poet of a different class ; ease, abundance, simplicity, clear- 
ness, and purity are the qualities of his style : his imagi- 
nation is gay, his morality popular and useful. Ho one was 
more read than Father Cats, as the people call him ; but he 
is often trifling and monotonous. Cats, though he wrote for 
the multitude, whose descendants still almost know his poems 
by heart, was a man whom the republic held in high esteem ; 
twice ambassador in England, he died great pensionary of 
Holland, in 1661. Yondel, a native of Cologne, but the 
glory, as he is deemed, of Dutch poetry, was best known as a 
tragedian. In his tragedies, the lyric part, the choruses 
which he retained after the ancient model, have been called 
the sublimest of odes. But some have spoken less highly of 
Vondel. ^ 

80. Denmark had no literature in the native language, 
Banisii except a Collection of old ballads, full of Scandinavian 
poetry. legends, till the present period ; and in this it does 
. not 'appear that she.' had more than one poet, a Horwegiaii 
bishop, named Arrebo. Nothing,; I believe, was written in 
Swedish. ■Sclavonian, .'that 'is, Polish and Eussian, poets 
there were ; ..but 'we know .so little .of those languages, that 
they cannot' enter, at least during' so distant a period, into 
the history of European literature. 


^ Biogr. miiv. poets I am indebted to roh iv. 

^ Foreign Quart Rev, vol iv, p, m part'.'I,, and to (lie Bi< grapbie niilver- 
For this short account of the Dutch seilo. 
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Sect. V. — Oh Ehg-libh Poetey. 

Imitators" of Spenser — The Fletchers— Philosophical Poets — Denham — 
Donne— Cowley— Historical and NaiTative Poets — Shakspeare’s Sonnets 
—Lyric Poets— Milt on^s Lycidas^ and other Poems. 

3 L The Englisli poets of tLese fifty years are very nuHierous, 
and tfiongh tlie greater part are not familiar to the Engiisii 
general reader^ they form a favourite study of those numerous 
who cultivate our poetry, and are sought by all 
collectors of scarce and interesting literature. Many^ of them 
have within half a century been reprinted separately, and 
many more in the useful and copious collections of Anderson, 
Chalmers, and other editors. Extracts have also been made 
by Headley, Ellis, Campbell, and Southey. It will be con- 
venient to arrange them rather according to the schools to 
which they belonged, than in mere order of chronology. 

32. Whatever were the misfortunes of Spenser’s life, 
whatever neglect he might have experienced at the p^ineas 
hands of a statesman grown old in cares which render 
a man insensible to song, his spirit might be consoled by the 
prodigious reputation of the Eaery Queen. He was placed at 
once by his country above all the great Italian names, and 
next to Virgil among the ancients; it was a natural conse- 
quence that some should imitate what they so deeply re- 
verenced. An ardent admiration for Spenser inspired the 
genius of two young brothers, Phineas and Giles Fletcher. 
The first, very soon after the Queen’s death, as some allusions 
to Lord Essex seem to denote, composed, though he did not so 
soon publish, a poem, entitled The Purple Island, By this 
strange name he expressed a subject more strange ; it is a 
minute and elaborate account of the body and mind of man. 
Through five cantos the reader is regaled with nothing but 
allegorical anatomy, in the details of which Phineas seems 
tolerably skilled, evincing a great deal of ingenuity in diver- 
sifying his metaphors, and in presenting the delineatioii of 
his imaginary island with as much justice as possible to the 
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allegory withont obtrudmg it on the reader^s view. In the 
sixth canto he rises to the intellectual and moral faculties of 
the soub which occupy the rest of the poem. From its nature 
it is insuperably wearisome ; yet his language is often very 
poeticalj his versification harmonious, his invention fertile. 
But that perpetual monotony of allegorical persons, which 
sometinaes displeases us even in Spenser, is seldom relieved 
in Fletcher ; the understanding revolts at the confused crowd 
of inconceivable beings in a philosophical poem ; and the 
justness of analogy which had given us some pleasure in the 
anatomical cantos, is lost in tedious descriptions of all pos- 
sible moral qualities, each of them personified, which can 
never co-exist in the Purple Island of one individual. 

33. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, in Christ’s Victory 
and Triumph, though his subject has not all the 
riQtcher. ^l^at might be desired, had a manifest superi- 

ority in its choice. Each uses a stanza of his own ; Phineas 
one of seven lines, Giles one of eight. This poem was pub- 
lished in 1610. Each brother alludes to the work of the 
other, which must be owing to the alterations made by 
Phineas in his Purple Island, written probably the first, but 
not published, I believe, till 1633. Giles seems to have 
more vigour than his elder brother, but less sweetness, less 
smoothness, and more affectation in his style. This, indeed, 
is deformed by words neither English nor Latin, but simply 
barbarous, such as elamping^ eblazm^ dejprostrate^ 
glitterand^ and many others. They both bear much resem- 
blance to Spenser: Giles sometimes ventures to cope with 
him, even in celebrated passages, such as the description of 
the Cave of Despair. ® And he has had the honour, in turn, 
of being followed by Milton, especially in the first meeting of 
our Saviour with Satan in the Paradise Eegained. Both of 
these brothers are deserving of much |)raise; they were 
endowed with minds eminently poetical, and not inferior in 
imagination to any of their contemporaries. But an injudi- 
cious taste, and an excessive fondness for a style wliieh the 
public wasrapidly abandoning, that of allegorical personincti- 
tion, prevented their powers from being effectively displayed. 


^ Christ's Viet, and Triiiraphj ii. 23. 
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84. ITotwitlistandiiig tk popularity of Spenser, and tlae 
general pride in Ills name, that allegorical and ima- pmioso- 
gmatiye scliool of poetry, of whieli lie was the poetry, 
greatest ornament, did not by any means exclude a very 
different Mnd. The English, or such as by their education 
gave the tone in literature, had become, in the latter years 
of the queen, and still more under her successor, a deeply 
thinking, a learned, a philosophical people. A sententious 
reasoning, grave, subtle % and condensed, or the novel and 
remote analogies of wit, gained praise from many whom the 
creations of an excursive fancy could not attract. Hence 
much of the poetry of James’s reign is distinguished from 
that of Elizabeth, except perhaps her last years, by partaking 
of the general character of the age; deficient in simj>licity, 
grace, and feeling, often obscure and pedantic, but impress- 
ing us with a respect for the man, where we do not recog- 
nise the poet. From this condition of public taste arose two 
schools of poetry, different in character, if not unequal in 
merit, but both appealing to the reasoning more than to the 
imaginative faculty as their judge. 

35. The first of these may own as its founder Sir John 
Davies, whose poem on the Immortality of the Soul, 
published in 1599, has had its due honour in our last 
volume. Davies is eminent for perspicuity ; but this cannot 
he said for another philosophical poet, Sir Fulke Greville, 
afterwards Lord Brooke, the bosom friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and once the patron of Jordano Bruno. The titles 
of Lord Brooke’s poems, A Treatise of Human Learning, I , 
Treatise of Monarchy, A Treatise of Eeligion, An Inquisition 
upon Fame and Honour, lead us to anticipate more of sense 
than fancy. In this we are not deceived; his mind was 
pregnant with deep refiection upon multifarious learning, 
but he struggles to give utterance to thoughts which he had 
not fully endowed with words, and amidst the shackles of 
rhyme and metre which he had not learned to manage. 
Hence of all our poets he may be reckoned the most obscure ; 
in aiming at condensation he becomes elliptical beyond the 
bounds of the language, and his rhymes, being forced for the 
sake of sound, leave all meaning behind. Lord Brooke’s 
poetry is chiefly worth notice as an indication of that think- 
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ing spirit upon political science which was to proclace the 
riper speculations of Hobbes, and , Harrington, ' and Locke. 

S6. This argiimentatiTe •school .of Terse was so much in 
unison with the character of that generation, that Daniel, a 
..poet of .a; very different tempei’, adopted it in his panegyric 
: addressed to. James soon after Ms accession, and in some 
other poems. It had, an infiiience ujyoii others "who trod 
generally in ' a different track, as ' is especially perceived iu 
Deniiam’s Giles Fletchcr. The' Cooper’s Hill of Sir John 
Coolers D 0 j 5 _] 2 an![, published in 1643, belongs in a consider- 
able degree to this reasoning class of poems. It is also 
descriptive, but the description is made to slide into philo- 
sophy. The plan is original, as far as our poetry is con- 
cerned, and I do not recollect any exception in other lan- 
guages. Placing himself upon an eminence not distant from 
Windsor, he takes a survey of the scene ; he finds the tower 
of St. Paul’s on his farthest horizon, the Castle much nearer, 
and the Thames at his feet. These, with the ruins of an 
abbey, supply in turn materials for a reflecting rather tliaii 
imaginative mind, and, with a stag-hunt, which he has very 
well described, fill up the canvas of a poem of no great lengtli, 
but once of no trifling reputation. 

37. The epithet, majestic Denham, confeiTed. by Pepe, 
conveys rather too much ; but Cooper’s Hill is no ordinary 
poem. It is nearly the first instance of vigorous arul rliyt ii- 
mical couplets, for Denham is incomparably less feeblt^ limn 
Browne, and less prosaic than Beaumont. Close in. thonght, 
and nervous in language like Davies, he is less hard and less 
monotonous; his cadences are animated and various, perhaps 
a little beyond the regularity that metre demands ; tlioj liave 
been the guide to the finer earof Drydeii. Those who e:ninut 
endure, the philosophic poetry, must ever be dissatisfied vciili 
Cooper’s Hill ; no .personification, no ardent words, few meta- 
phors beyond the common use of speech, nothing that warms, 
or melts, or feseinates the heart. .It is rare to find lines of 
eminent beauty in Denham ; and.''equal3y so to be struck by any 
one as feeble or low. His language is always well chosmi 
and i)erspieuous, free from those^sfrange turns of exprt^ssioii, 
frequent in our older poets, where the reader is apt to siispoot 
some error of the press, so irreconcilable do they seem with 
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grammar or meaning. The expletive do^ which the best of 
his predecessors use freely, seldom occurs in Denham i and 
he has in other respects brushed away the rust of languid 
and ineffective redundancies which have obstructed the 
popularity of men with more native genius than himself.*^ 

38. iLUother class of poets in the reign of James and his 
son were those whom Johnson has called the meta- Boats caiM 
physical; a name rather more applicable, in the ordi- 
nary use of the word, to Davies and Brooke. These were 
such as laboured after conceits, or novel turns of thought, 
usually false, and resting upon some equivocation of lan- 
guage, or exceedingly remote analogy. This style Johnson 
supposes to have been derived from Marini. But Donne, its 
founder, as Jolinson imagines, in England, wrote before 
Marini. It is, in fact, as we have lately observed, the style 
which, though Marini has earned the discreditable reputation 
of perverting the taste of his country by it, had been gaining 
ground through the latter half of the sixteenth century. It 
was, in a more comprehensive view, one modification of that 
vitiated taste which sacrificed all ease and naturalness of 
writing and speaking for the sake of display. The mytho- 
logical erudition and Grecisms of Bonsard^s school, the 
eu])huism of that of Lilly, the ^estilo culto^ of Gongora, 
even the pedantic iquotations of Burton and many similar 
writers, both in England and on the Continent, sprang like 
the cdncetti of the Italians, and of their English imitators, 
from the same source, a dread of being overlooked if they 
paced on like their neighbours. And when a few writers had 
set the example of successful faults, a bad style, where no 
sound principles of criticism had been established, readily 


^ The comparison by Denham be- 
tween the Thames and tiis own poetry 
was once celebrated : — ^ 

O could I flow like tkee, and make thy stream 
My bright example, as it is my theme ; 
Ttiougli deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not 
dull; 

Strong without rage, without overflowing full. 

Johnson, while he highly extols these 
lines, truly observes, that ‘ most of the 
w'ords thus artfully opposed, are to be 
understood simply on one side of the 
comparison, and metaphorically on the 
other; and if there be any language 


which does not express intellectual 
operations by material images, into that 
language they cannot be translated/ 
Perhaps these metaphors are so natu- 
rally applied to style, that no language 
of a cultivated people is without them. 
But the ground of objection is, in fact, 
that the lines contain nothing but mt, 
and that wit which turns on a pl iy of 
words. They are rather ingenious in 
this respect, and remarkably harmoni- 
ous, which is probably the secret of 
their popularity ; but, as poetry, they 
deserve no great praise. 
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gaining ground^ it became necessary ttat tliose wto liad 
not vigour enough, to rise above the fashion, should seek >- 

to fall in with it. Nothing is more injurious to the ciilth 
vation of verse than the trick of desiring, for praise or profit, 
to attract those by poetry whom nature has left destitute of 
every quality which , genuine poetry can attract. The best, 
and 'perhaps the /only :secure^ basis . for taste, for an 

sesthetic appreciation of beauty, in a court, a college, a citj', 
is so general a diffusionof -classical knowledge, as by render- 
ing the finest models fam'iliar,..and by giving them a sort of 
authority, will discountenance and check at the outset the 
vicious novelties which always exert some influence over un- 
educated minds. But this was not yet the ease in England. 

Milton was perhaps the first writer who eminently possessed 
a genuine discernment and feeling of antiquity; though it 
may be perceived in Spenser, and also in a very few who 
wrote in prose. 

39. Donne is generally esteemed the earliest, as Cowley 

was afterwards, themiost conspicuous, iiiodel of this 
. . manner. Many instances 'of it, howeyer, occur in the 

lighter poetry of the queen’s- ..reign. .Donne is the most in- 
,har.monious of our versifiers, if he can be said io Inive ilesorved 
such a name by lines too rugged to seem nu-tiv. Of his 
earlier poems many are very licentious ; the kitfo* are ehieilj 
devout. Eew are good for much; the conceits hare not even 
the merit of being intelligible; it would perhaps be difticiilt 
to select three passages that we should care to read again, 

40. The second of these poets was Crashiiw, a man of some 

imagination and great piety, but ^vliose softness of ^ 
las aw. united with feeble judgment, led him to atimire 

and imitate whatever was most extravagant in the iiiystie 
writings of' Saint' .Teresa, He was more than Donne a fol- 
lower of Marini, one of whose poems, The Massacre of the 
Innocents, he translated with success. It is cliffieiilt, in 
general, to find anything in Crashaw that bad taste has nut 
deformed. His poems'". were first published in l(]4(h 

41. In the next year, 1647, Cowley’s Mistress apptured; 

the most celebrated performance of the miscalled 

Cowley. . , , ■ ■ 

metaphysical poets. It is a series of short ainat;ury 

poems, iu the Italian style of the age, full of analogies that 
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have no semblance of truth, except from the double sense 
of words, and thoughts that unite the coldness of subtilty 
with the hyperbolical extravagance of counterfeited passion. 
A few anacreontic poems, and some other light pieces of 
Cowley, have a spirit and raciness very unlike these frigid 
conceits ; and in the ode on the death of his friend Mr. 
Harvey, he gave some proofs of real sensibility and poetic 
grace. The Pindaric odes of Cowley were not published 
within this period. But it is not worth while to defer men- 
tion of them. They contain, like all his poetry, from time 
to time, very beautiful lines, but the faults are still of the 
same Mud 5 his sensibility and good sense, nor has any poet 
more, are choked by false taste ; and it would be difficult to 
fix on any one poem in which the beauties are more frequent 
than the blemishes. Johnson has selected the elegy on 
Crashaw as the finest of Cowley’s works. It begins with a 
very beautiful couplet, but I confess that little else seems, to 
my taste, of much value. The ^ Complaint,’ probably better 
known than aiiy other poem, appears to me the best in itsejf. 
His disappointed hopes give a not uiipleasing melancholy to 
several |)^sjsages. But his Latin ode in a similar strain is 
much more perfect. Cowley, perhaps, upon the whole, has 
had a reputation more above his deserts than any English 
poet ; yet it is very easy to perceive that some who wrote 
better than he did not possess so fine a genius. Johnson has 
written the life of Cowley with peculiar care ^ and as his sum- 
niaiy of the poet’s character is more favcui’able than my own, 
it may be candid to insert it in this place, as at least very 
discriminating, elaborate, and well expressed. 

42. It may be affirmed, without any encomiastic fervour, 
that he bronight to his poetic labours a mind replete Jobnson^s 
with learning, and that his pages are embellished of Mm. 
with all the ornaments which books could supply ; that he 
was the first who imparted to English numbers the enthu- 
siasm of the greater ode,^and the gaiety of the less f that he 
was equally qualified for sprightly sallies and " for lofty 
flights I that he was among those who freed translation from 

Was not Milton’s Ode on the Na- Cowley superior in gaiety to Sir J ohn 
tivity written as early as any of Cow- Suckling? 
ley’s ? xind would Johnson have thought 

VOL. III. n 
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servility, and instead of following Ms antlior at a distance, 
walked by bis side ; and that, if be left versification yet im- 
provable, be left likewise, from time to time, sncb specimens 
of excellence as enabled sncceeding poets to improve it/ 

43. Tbe poets of historical or iabnlotis narrative belong to 
Narrative another class. Of these the earliest is Daniel, whose 
Daniel, mifior poems fall, pai'tly within the sixteenth century. 

His history of the Civil Wars between York and Lancaster, 
a poem in eight books,^was published in 1604. Faithfally 
adhering to truth, which he does not suffer so much as 
an ornamental episode to interrupt, and equally studious to 
avoid the bolder figures of poetry, it is not surprising that 
Daniel should be little read. It is, indeed, certain that much 
Italian and Spanish poetry, even by those whose name has 
once stood rather high, depends chiefly upon merits which 
he abundantly possesses, a smoothness of rhythm, and a 
lucid narration in siny)le language. But that which from 
the natural delight in sweet sound is enough to content the 
ear in the southern tongues, will always seem bald and tame 
in our less harmonious verse. It is the chief praise of 
Daniel, and must have contributed to what popularity he 
enjoyed in his own age, that his English is eminently pure, 
free from affectation of archaism and from pedantic innova- 
tion, with very little that is now obsolete. Both in prose 
and in poetry, he is, as to language, among the best writers 
of his time, and wanted but a greater confidence in his own 
power, or, to speak less indulgently, a greater share of it, to 
sustain his correct taste, calm sense, and moral feeling. 

44. ISText to Daniel in time, and much above him in reach 
Drayton’s mind, we place Michael Drayton, whose ^Barons' 

.. Doiyoibion. ^ mentioned under thn preceding 

period, but whose, .more famous work was published partlj^ in 
■.1613, and partly -in 1622, Drayton’s Poljolbioii is a poem 
of about 30,000 lines, in .length, written in Alexaiitlrine 
couplets, a measure from its monotony, and perhaps from its 
frequency in doggerel ballads, not .at all pleasing to the ear. 
It contains a topographical description of Enghnul, ilhistnited 
with a prodigality of historical and legeiiihiry eruditiom 
Such a poem is essentially designed to instriiet, and speaks 
to the understanding more than to the faiiej. The powers 
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displayed in it are^ lioweYer^ of a iiigh cast. It lias gene- 
rally been a difficulty with poets to deal with a necessary 
enumeration of proper names. The catalogue of ships is 
not the most delightful part of the Iliad^ and Ariosto 
neyer encountered such a roll of persons or places without 
sinking into the tamest insipidity. Virgil is splendidly beau- 
tiful upon similar occasions; but his decoratiye elegance 
could not be preseryed, nor would continue to please, in a 
poem that kept up through a great length the effort to 
furnish instruction. The style of Drayton is sustained, with 
extraordinary ability, on an equable line, from which he 
seldom much deviates, neither brilliant nor prosaic; few or 
no passages could be marked as impressive, but few are lan- 
guid or mean. The language is clear, strong, various, and 
sufficiently figurative ; the stories and fictions interspersed, 
as well as the general spirit and liveliness, relieve the heavi- 
ness incident to topographical description. There is pro- 
bably no poem of this kind in any otlmr language, comparable 
together in extent and excellence to the ^ Polyolbion nor 
can any one read a portion of it without admiration for its' 
learned and highly-gifted author. Yet, perhaps, no English 
poem, known as well by name, is so little known beyond its 
name; for while its immense length deters the common 
reader, it affords, as has just been hinted, no great harvest 
for selection, and would be judged very unfairly by partial 
extracts. It must be owned, also, that geography and anti- 
quities may, in modern times, be taught better in prose than 
in verse; yet, whoever consults the ^ Polyolbioii ^ for such 
objects, will probably be repaid by petty knowledge which he 
may not have found anywhere else. 

45. Among these historical poets I should incline to class 
William Browne, author of a poem with the quaint Browne^s^ 
title of Britannia’s Pastorals, though his story, one 
of little interest, seems to have been invented by himself. 
Browne, indeed, is of no distinct school among the writers of 
that age ; he seems to recognise Spenser as his master, but 
his own manner is more to be traced among later than earlier 
poets. He was a native of Devonshire ; and his principal poem, 
above mentioned, relating partly to tlie local scenery of that 
county, was printed in 1613. Browne is truly a poet, full of 
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imagination, grace, and sweetness, thoiigli not very iieiTons 
or rapid. I know not wkj Headley, favourable enough for 
the most part to this generation of the sons of song, has 
spoken of Browne with unfair contempt. Justice, however, 
has been done to him by later critics.^ But I have not 
observed that they take notice of what is remarkable in the 
history of our poetical literature, that Browne is an early 
model of ease and variety in the regular couplet. Many 
passages in Ms unequal poem are hardly excelled in this 
respect, by the fables of Dryden. It is manifest that Milton 
was well acquainted with the writings of Browne. 

46. The commendation of improving the rhythm of the 
Sir John couplet is duo also to Sir John Beaumont, author of 
Beaumont, short poem on the battle of Bos worth Field. It 
was not written, however, so early as the Britannia’s Pas- 
torals of Browne. In other respects it has no jire tensions to 
a high rank. But it may be added that a poem of Drum- 
mond on the visit of James 1. to Scotland in 1617 is perfectly 
harmonious; and what is very remarkable in that age, he 
concludes the verse at every couplet with the regularity of 
Pope. 

47. Far unlike the poem of Browne was Gondibert, pub- 
Daveuant’s ^^^hed by Sir William Daveiiaiit in I6f50. It may 
Gondibert. pi*obably havB been reckoned by himself an epic ; but 
in that age the practice of Spain and Italy had elFaced the 
distinction between the regular epic and the heroic romance. 
Gondibert belongs rather to the latter class by the entire 
want of truth in the story, though the scene is laid at tlio 
court of the Lombard kings, by the deficiency of unity in the 
action, by the intricacy of the events, and by the resources 
of the fable, which ai'e sometimes too much in the style of 
■comic fiction. It is so' imperfect, only two books and part of 
.the third being completed, that we can hardly judge of the 
termination it was to receive. Each book, however, after 

^ ‘Browno/ Mr. Southey says,',‘is,.'a theiRselres fiud iidmir£»rs imifao.rs 
■poet who prodxicecl no slight effect iipoa hereafter.’ ‘ His poetry,’ 3!‘r. Caioplfli, 
ills y^outmporaries. George Wither a far less indulgeiir judge t»f tin- oMrr 
in his happipt pieces has learned the bards, observes, Is not withoiu bmuiy ; 
rnaoner of his frit'nd, and Milton may but it is tiie beanty of mere hiiulsva|ti* 
be traced to^ him. And In our da^’s and allegory, wiflioiit tliv maiiLers and 
his peeuHarities haye been caught and passions that eonstutdr liiiiuuu in! vrohtd 
his beauties imitated, by men, wJiowil Specimens of Englisii Put iry, h% 
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tlie manner of Spenser, is divided into several cantos. It 
contains about 6,000 lines. The metre is the four-lined 
stanza of alternate rhymes j one capable of great vigour, but 
not perhaps well adapted to poetry of imagination or of 
passion. These, however, Davenant exhibits but sparingly 
in Gondibert ; they are replaced by a philosophical spirit, in 
the tone of Sir John Davies, who had adopted the same 
metre, and, as some have thought, nourished by the author 
friendly intercourse with Hobbes. Gondibert is written in a 
clear, nervous English style ; its condensation produces some 
obscurity, but pedantry, at least that of language, will rarely 
be found in it ; and Davenant is less infected by the love of 
conceit and of extravagance than his contemporaries, though 
I would not assert that he is wholly exempt from the former 
blemish. But the chief praise of Gondibert is due to mascu- 
line verse in a good metrical cadence ; for the sake of which 
we may forgive the absence of interest in the story, and even 
of those glowing words and breathing thoughts which are 
the soul of genuine poetry. Gondibert is very little readj 
yet it is better worth reading than the Purple Island, though 
it may have less of that which distinguishes a poet from 
another man. 

48. The sonnets of Shakspeare, for. we now come to the 
minor, that is the shorter and more lyric, poetry of g^nnetsof 
the age, were published in 1609, in a manner as shakapeare. 
mysterious as their subject and contents. They are dedi- 
cated by an editor (Thomas Thorpe, a bookseller) ^ to Mr. 
W. H., the only begetter of these sonnets.^ ^ No one, as 
far as I remember, has ever doubted their genuineness; no 
one can doubt that they express not only real but intense 
emotions of the heart ; but when they were written, who was 
the W. H. quaintly called their begetter, by which we can 
only understand the cause of their being written, and to what 
persons or circumstances they allude, has of late years been 


s The precise words of the dedication 
are the following : — 

To the only Begetter 
Of these ensuing Sonnets, 

Mr. W. H. 

All happiness 

And that eternity promised 
By our ever lining poet 


Wisheth the 

Well-wisbing Adventurer 
In setting forth, 

T.T. 

The title-page runs : Shakspeare’s Son^ 
nets, never before imprinted, 4to, 1609, 
Gr. Eld for T. T. 
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the subject of much curiosity. These sonnets were long 
overlooked ; Steevens spoke of them with the utmost scorn^ 
as productions which no one could read; but a very different 
suffrage is generally given by the lovers of poetry^ and per- 
haps there is now a tendency, especially among young men 
of poetical tempers, to exaggerate the beauties of these re- 
markable productions. They rise, indeed, in estimation, as 
we attentively read and reflect upon them ; for I do not think 
that at first they give us much pleasure, hfo one ever 
entered more fully than Shakspeare into the character of 
this species of poetry, which admits of no expletive imagery, 
no merely ornamental line. Btit though each sonnet has 
generally its proper unity, the sense, I do not mean the 
grammatical construction, will sometimes be found to spread 
from one to another, independently of that repetition of the 
leading idea, like variations of an air, which a series of them 
frequently exhibits, and on account of which they have 
latterly been reckoned by some rather an integral poem than 
a collection of sonnets. But this is not uncommon among 
the Italians, and belongs, in fact, to those of Petrarch him- 
self. They may easily be resolved into several series according 
to their subjects ; but when read attentively, we find them 
relate to one definite, though obscure, period of the poet’s 
life; in which an attachment to some female, which seems 
to have touched neither Ms heart nor his fancy veiy sensibly, 
was overpowered, without entirely ceasing, by one to a 
friend; and this last is of such an enthusiastic character, 
and so extravagant in the phrases that the aiitlior uses, as to 
have thrown an unaccountable mystery over the whole work. 
It is true that in the poetry as well as in the fictions of early 
ages we find a more, ardent tone of affection in the language of 
friendship than has since been usual; and yet no instance has 
been adduced of such rapturous devotediiess, siieh an idolatry 
of admiring love, as one of 'the greatest beings whom mil are 

^ TMs has been done in a late; puMi- are addressed in the fornier aikllnft^r 
cation, ' Shabspeare’s Auto- biographical ■ part of the sonnets. 3fr, BrowiiV 
Poems, by George Armitage ' .did not fall into my hsiinls tilt fimrlyihe* 

(1838). It might hare occurred to any time that these sheets p.iKsMi thrfisgh 
attcntiYe reader, but I do not know- that .the., press, which 1 immUon on limunit 
the analysis was ever so completely of some eoincidences itf ^ 

made before, though alinost; cTciy’ one eially as to Shakspearc's knowiidge of 
has been aware that difteront -persons' -Lutm. ■ ■■■ : 


"I*-. 
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ever produced in. human form pours forth to some unknown 
youth in the majority of these sonnets. 

49, The notion that a woman was their general object 
is totally untenable, and it is strange that Cole- The person 
ridge should have entertained it.^ Those that address, 
were evidently addressed to a woman, the person above 
hinted, are by much the smaller part of the whole, but 
twenty-eight out of one hundred and fifty-four. And this 
mysterious Mr. W. H. must be presumed to he the 
idolised friend of Shakespeare. But who could he be? 
'No one recorded as such in literary history or anecdote 
answers the description. But if we seize a clue which 
innumerable passages give us, and suppose that they allude 
to a youth of high rank as well as personal beauty and 
accomplishment, in whose favour and intimacy, according 
to the base prejudices of the world, a player and a poet, 
though he were the author of Macbeth, might be thought 
honoured, something of the strangeness, as it appears to us, 
of Shakespeare^s humiliation in addressing him as a being 
before whose feet he crouched, whose frown he feared, 
whose injuries, and those of the most insulting kind, the 
seduction of the mistress to whom we have alluded, he 
felt and bewailed without resenting; something, I say, of 
the strangeness of this humiliation, and at best it is but 
little, may be lightened and in a certain sense rendered 
intelligible. And it has been ingeniously conjectured within 
a few years by inquirers independent of each other, that 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, born in 1580, and after- 
wards a man of noble and gallant character, though always 
of a licentious life, was shadowed under the initials of 
Mr. W. H. This hypothesis is not strictly proved, but; 
sufficiently so, in my opinion, to demand our assent.^ 


^ * It seems to me that the sonnets rest. Coleridge's opinion is ahsolntely 
conld only have come from a man deeply nntenahle; nor do I conceive that any 
in love, and in love vdth a woman ; and one else is likely to maintain it after 
there is one sonnet which from its in- reading the sonnets of Shakspeare ; hut 
congruity I take to be a purposed blind.' to those who have not done this, the 
Table Talk, Tol. ii. p. 180. This son- authority may justly seem imposing, 
net the editor supposes to be the fwen- ^ In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
ticth, which certainly could not have 1882, p. 217 et post, it will be seen that 
been addressed to a woman ; but the this occurred both to Mr. Boaden and 
proof is equally strong as to most of the Mr. Heywood Bright. And it does not 
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50. Notwithstanding the frequent hea^nties of these son- 
nets, the pleasure of their perusal is greatlj dimmished bj 
these circumstances ; and it is impossible not to wish that 
Shakespeare had never written them. There is a weakness 
and folly in all excessive and misplaced affection, which is 
not redeemed by the touches of nobler sentiments that abound 
in this long series of sonnets. But there are also faults of a 
merely critical nature. The ohscurity is often such as only 
conjecture can penetrate; the strain of tenderness and adora- 
tion would be too monotonous, were it less unpleasiiig ; and 
so many frigid conceits are scattered around, that we might 
almost fancy the poet to have written without genuine 
emotion, did not such a host of other passages attest the 
contrary. 

51. The sonnets of Drummond of Hawtliornden, the most 
Sonnets of celebrated in that class of poets, have obtained, pro- 
andSrs. bably, as much praise as they deserve.^^ But they 
are polished and elegant, free from conceit and bad taste, in 

appear that Mr. Brown, author of the his private friends,^ I do not believe, 
work above quoted, had any knowledge both on account of the date, and from 
of their priority. the peculiarly personal allusions they 

Drake has fixed on Lord Southampton contain. 
a>s the object of these sonnets, induced [Much has been written lately on the. 
probably by the tradition of his friend- subject of Shakspcarc’s .sonnets, and a 
ship with Shakspeare, and by tlie hitter’s natural reluctance to admit any fadings 
having dedicated to hijii his Venus and in such a man has led innuv to faney 
Adonis, as well as by what is remark- that his mistress was no other than In's 
able on the face of tile series of sonnets, wife, Ann Hathaway, and others to 
that Shakspeare looked up to his friend conjecture that, he lent his pen to the 
‘ with reverence and homfige.’ But, amours of a friend. But I have seen no 
unfortunately, this was only the rever- ground to alter my own view of tin* 
ence and homage of an inferior to one case; except that possildy some other 
of high rank, and not such as the vir- sonnets may have been meant by Meres, 
tues of Southampton might have ehal- — 1842.] 

longed. Proofs of the low moral cha- I concur in this with Mr. Campbi-l!, 
racter of ‘Mr. W. Hd are continual, xv. 343. Mr. Southey thinks Drum n.nru! 
It was also impossible that Lord South- ‘has deserved the high repu!arJf?n Jim 
ampton could bo called ‘ beauteous and has obtained;’ which seems to say tlio 
lovely youth,’ or ‘sweet boy.’ Mrs. same thing, but is in fact nifieu-nt. 
Jameson, in her ‘Lox'cs of the Poets,’ He observes that Drumna>n,I * frr- 
has adopted the same hypothesis, but is quently borrows and sometim.--' trarr-'- 
forced in consequence to suppose some lutes from the Italian and 
.of the earlier sonnets to be addressed to pbetsd Southey’s B^iti^h pttets, p. 798* 
woman. The furioxis invedive tliilnrd iigaiu'-r 

Pembroke succeeded to hi.s father in ■Drummond for having writr«'?i private 
1601: I incline to think that the sou- memoraudaof his convvr, sat iuijs with ili'ii 
nets were written about that time, some Jonsoo, which he did not aju! 

probably earlier, some later. That they which, for aught we know, nt-rc 
were the same as Merc^s, in Dj98, has fectly faitliftil, is absiird. Any <»itc jIsc 
mentioned among the compositions of would have been tliai]iki!i! for so much 
Shakspeare ‘ his Migrei I sonnets among ■ literary aiieedolc. 
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pure iinlblemislied Englisli j some are pathetic or tender in 
sentiment^ and if they do not show much originality, at least 
would have acquired a fair place among the Italians of the 
sixteenth century. Those of Daniel,, of Drayton^ and. of Sir 
William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, are perhaps 
hardly inferior. Some may doubt, however, whether the last 
poet should be placed on such a level.“ But the difficulty of 
finding the necessary rhymes in our language has caused 
most who have attempted the sonnet to swerve from laws 
which cannot be transgressed, at least to the degree they have 
often dared, without losing the unity for which that complex 
mechanism was contrived. Certainly three quatrains of alter- 
nate rhymes, succeeded by a couplet, which Drummond, like 
many other English poets, has sometimes given us, is the very 
worst form of the sonnet, even if, in deference to a scanty 
number of Italian precedents, we allow it to pass as a sonnet 
at all.® We possess indeed noble poetry in the form of son- 
net; yet with us it seems more fitted for grave than amatory 
composition; in the latter we miss the facility and grace of 
our native English measures, the song, the madrigal, or the 
ballad. 


" Lord Stirling is rather monotonous, 
as sonnettecrs xisually are, and he ad- 
dresses his mistress by the appellation 
* Fair tygress.’ Campbell observes 
that there is elegance of expression in a 
few of Stirling’s shorter pieces. Yol. iv. 
p. 206. The longest poem of Stirling 
is” entitled Domesday, in twelve books, 
or, as he calls them, hours. It is writ- 
ten ill the Italian octave stanza, and has 
somewhat of the condensed style of the 
philosophical school, which he seems 
to have imitated, but liis numbers are 
harsh. 

® The legitimate sonnet consists of 
two quatrains and two tercets ; as much 
skill, to say the least, is required for 
the management of the latter as of the 
former. The rhymes of the last six 
lines are capable of many arrangements j 
but by far the worst, and also the least 
common in Italy, is that we usually 
adopt, the fifth and sixth rhyming 
together, frequently after a full pause, 
so that the sonnet ends with the point 
of an epigram. The best form, as the 
Italians hold, is the rhyming together 


of the three uneven, and the three even 
lines, but as our language is less rich in 
consonant terminations, there can be no 
objection to what has abundant pre- 
cedents even in theirs, the rhyming of 
the first and fourth, second and fifth, 
third and sixth, lines. This, with a 
break in the sense at the third line, will 
make a real sonnet, which Shakspeare, 
Miltonj Bowles, and Wordsworth, have 
often failed to give us, even where they 
have given us something good instead. 

[The common form of the Italian 
sonnet is called rimd chima ; where the 
rhymes of the two quatrains are 1,4, 5, 
8 — 2, 3, 6, 7 ; but the alternate rhyme 
sometimes, though less regularly, occurs. 
The tercets are either in rima incatenata, 
or Tima alternata; and great variety is 
found in these, even among the early 
poets. Quadrio prefers the order a, b, 
a, b, a, b, where there are only two 
rhyming terminations; but does not 
object to a, b, e, a, b, c; or even a, b, 
c, b, a, c. The couplet termination lie 
entirely condemns. Quadrio, Storia 
d^ ogtti poesia, iii. 25, — 1842.] 
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52 . Carew is the most celebrated among the lighter poets^ 
though no collection has hitherto embraced his entire 
caxew. Headley has said, and Ellis echoes the 

praise, that ^ Carew has the ease without the pedantry of 
Waller, and perhaps less conceit. Waller is too exclasiyelj 
considered as the first man who brought versification to any- 
thing like its present standard. Carew’s pretensions to the 
same merit are seldom sufficiently either considered or 
allowed/ Yet, in point of versification, others of the same 
age seem to have surpassed Carew, whose lines are often very 
harmonious, but not so artfully constructed or so uniformly 
pleasing as those of Waller. He is remarkably unequal; tlie 
best of his little poems (none of more than thirty lines are good) 
excel all of his time ; but, after a few lines of great beauty, 
we often come to some ill-expressed, or obscure, or weak, or 
inhaTmonious passage. Few will hesitate to acknowledge 
that he has more fancy and more tenderness than Waller, 
but less choice, less judgment and knowledge where to stop, 
less of the equability which never offends, less attention to 
the unity and thread of his little pieces. I should hesitate 
to give him, on the whole, the preference as a poet, taldrig 
collectively the attributes of that character ; for we must not, 
in such a comparison, overlook a good deal of very inferior 
merit which may be found in the short volume of Carew’s 
poems. The best have great beauty, but he has had in late 
criticism, his full share of applause. Two of his most pleasing 
little poems appear also among those of Herrick; and as 
Carew’s were, I believe, published posthumously, I am rather 
inclined to prefer the claim of the other poet, independently 
of some internal evidence as to one of them. In all ages 
these very short compositions circulate for a time in polished 
...society, .while' mistakes as to the real 'author are iiatiiraL^ 


J*OiieoftIiesepoeKisbegii2s— 

Amongst the myrtles as I walk’d, 

Lore and my sighs thus mtertaJl^d. 

Herrick wants four good lines wkicbare 
in Carew ; and as they are rather more 
likely to hare been interpolated than 
loft ont, this leads to a sort of inference 
that he was tlie original ; tliere are aiso 
some other petty inipro^-einents. The 
second poem is that beginning — 


Ask me why I seiul you here 
■ TMs firstling of tiic infant year, 

.Herrick gives the second line strangely, 

TMs sweet Infanta of tlio year, 

which is little else than mmsmfio ; and 
■all theothei’Tariatlons aiv ibnly* worse. 
.1 ■ nuist leave it in w he! her In 

■borrowed, and disfigured a little, m was 
diimself improved upon. 1 tmn 

■that ho has a trick of S|Kiilii3g whal hr 
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53. Tlie minor poetry of Ben Jonson is extremely beauti- 
ful. TMs is partly mixed with Ms masques and 
interludes^ poetical and musical rather tham drama- 
tic pieces, and intended to gratify the imagination by the 
charms of song, as well as by the varied scenes that were 
brought before the eye ; partly in very short effusions of a 
single sentiment, among which two epitaphs are known by 
heart. Jonson possessed an admirable taste and feeling in 
poetry, which his dramas, except the Sad Shepherd, do not 
entirely lead us to value highly enough ; and when we con- 
sider how many other intellectual excellences distinguished 
him, wit, observation, judgment, memory, learning, we must 
acknowledge that the inscription on his tomb, 0 rare Ben 
Jonson! is not more pithy than it is true. 

54. George Wither, by siding with the less poetical, 
though more prosperous party in the civil war, and 

by a profusion of temporary writings to serve the 
ends of faction and folly, has left a name which we were 
accustomed to despise, till Ellis did justice to ^ that playful 
fancy, pure taste, and artless delicacy of sentiment which 
distinguish the poetry of his early youth.^ His best poems 
were published in 1622 with the title ^ Mistress of Philarete.^ 
Some of them are highly beautiful, and bespeak a mind 
above the grovelling puritanism into which he afterwards 
fell, I think there is hardly anything in our lyric poetry of 
this period equal to Wither’s lines on his Muse, published 
by Ellis.^ ■ 

55. The poetry of Habington is that of a pure and amiable 
mind, turned to versification by the custom of . 
the age, during a real passion for a lady of birth 
and virtue, the Gastara whom he afterwards married ; but 
it displays no great original power, nor is it by any means 
exempt from the ordinary blemishes of hyperbolical com- 
pliment and far-fetched imagery. The poems of 
William Earl of Pembroke, long known by the 


Habington. 


takes. Suckling has an incomparable 
image, on a lady dancing — 

Her feet beneatb the petticoat, 

Like little mice^ stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light— 

Herrick has it thus — 


Her pretty feet, like snails, did creep 
A little out; 

a most singular parallel for an elegant 
dancer. 

^ Ellis’s Specimens of Early English 
Poets, iii. 96. 
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cliaracter drawn for liim by CIaroiido% and now as tlie 
object of Shakspeare’s doting friendsHp, were ushered into 
the world after his death, with a letter of extiwagant flattery 
addressed by Donne to Christiana, Countess of Devonshire/ 
But there is little reliance to be placed on the freedom froiix 
interpolation of these posthnnions editions. Among these 
poems attributed to Lord Pembroke, we find one of the best 
Imown of Carew’s/ and even the famous lines addressed to 
the Soul which some have given to Silvester. The poems, in 
general, are of little merit; some are grossly indecent; nor 
would they be mentioned here except for the interest recently 
attached to the author’s name. But they throw no light 
whatever on the sonnets of Shakespeare. 

56. Sir John Suckling is acknowledged to have left far 
behind him all former writers of song in gaiety and 
ease; it is not equally clear that he has ever since 
been surpassed. His poetry aims at no higher praise; he 
shows no sentiment or imagination, either because he had 
them not, or because he did not require either in the style 
he chose. Perhaps the Italians may have poetry in that 
style equal to Suckling’s ; I do not know that they have, nor 
do I believe that there is any in French ; that thei'e is none 
Lovelace Latin I am convinced/ Lovelace is chiefly 
known by a single song ; his other poetry is much 
inferior ; and indeed it may be generally remarked that the 
flowers of our early verse, both in the Elizabethan and the 
subsequent age, have been well culled by good taste and a 
friendly spirit of selection. We miisi not judge of them, or 
shall judge of them very favourably, by the extracts of 
Headley or Ellis. 

67. The most amorotis, and among the best of our amorous 
poets, was Eobert Herrick, a clergyman ejected 
* 0 from his living in Devonshire by the Long Parlia- 
ment, whose Hesperides, or Poems Human and Divine,’ 
were published in 1648. Herrick’s divine poems are, of 


The only edition that I have seen, 
or that I find mentioned, of Lord Pem- 
hrokes poems, is in 1660. But as 


Ask m* no more whither «lo ptray 
Tlie goMeii a.Umu of tiic day. 


Suckling's p 4 dthalamium, rliotoh 

Donne died m 1631, I eoneeiye that not written for th*>se ‘i|ui li^an eo- 
tlmro mmt be one of earlier data. The litis sereriores; has Ikvn read 


Countess of Detonsliire is not called all the world, ami is a irmielihVs piee.* 
dowager; her Iniskuid died in 1643.- of liH'tdiaess ami faeilitv. 
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course, sucli as miglit "be presumed by tbeir title and by liis 
calling ; of Iiis Imman, wMcb are poetically inucli superior, 
and probably written in early life, the greater portion is 
light and Yoluptuous, while some border on the licentious 
and indecent. A selection was published in 1815, by which, 
as commonly hapxaens, the poetical fame of Herrick does not 
suffer; a number of dull epigrams are omitted, and the 
editor has a manifest preference for what must be owned to 
be the most elegant and attractive part of his author^s 
rhymes. He has much of the lively grace that distinguishes 
Anacreon and Catullus, and approaches also, with a less 
cloying monotony, to the Basia of Joannes Secundus. 
Herrick has as much variety as the poetry of kisses can well 
have : but his love is in a very slight degi^ee that of senti« 
ment, or even any intense passion ; his mistresses have little 
to recommend them, even in his own eyes, save their beauties, 
and none of these are omitted in his catalogues. Yet he is 
abundant in the resources of verse; without the exuberant 
gaiety of Suckling, or perhaps the delicacy of Carew, he is 
s]3ortive, fanciful, and generally of polished language. The 
faults of his age are sometimes apparent ; though he is not 
often obscure, he runs, more perhaps for the sake of variety 
than any other cause, into occasional pedantry; he has his 
conceits and false thoughts, but these are more than re- 
deemed by the numerous very little j)oems (for those of 
Herrick are frequently not longer than epigrams), which 
may be praised without much more qualification than 
belongs to such poetry. 

58. John Milton was born in 1609. Few are ignorant of 
his life, in recovering and recording every cireum- 

stance of which no diligence has been spared, nor 
has it often been unsuccessful. Of his Latin poefcry some was 
written at the age of seventeen ; in English we have nothing, 
I believe, the date of which is known to be earlier than the 
sonnet on entering his twenty-third year. In 1634 he wrote 
Coniiis, which was |)ublished in 1637. Lycidas was written 
ill the latter year, and most of his shorter pieces soon after- 
wards, except the sonnets, some of which do not come within 
the fiiOT' half of the century. 

59, Comus was sufficient to convince any one of taste 
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and feeling tliat a great poet had arisen in England^ and 
one partly formed in a different school from his 
HisComus. Many of them had produced 

highly beautiful and imaginative passages 5 but none had 
evinced so classical a judgment^ none had aspired to so 
regular a perfection. Jonson had learned much from the 
ancients y but there was a grace in their best models which 
he did not quite attain. Neither his Sad Shepherd nor the 
Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher have the elegance or 
dignity of Comus. A noble virgin and her young brothers^ 
by whom this masque was originally represented, required 
an elevation, a purity, a soi't of severity of sentiment, which 
no one in that age conld have given but Milton. He 
avoided, and nothing loth, the more festive notes which 
dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with its serious strain. 
But for this he compensated by the brightest hues of fancy 
and the sweetest melody of song. In Comus we find nothing 
prosaic or feeble, no false taste in the incidents, and not 
much in the language, nothing over which we should desire 
to pass on a second perusal. The want of what we may 
call personality, none of the characters having names, ex- 
cept Comus himself, who is a very indefinite being, and the 
absence of all positive attributes of time and place, enliance 
the ideality of the fiction by a certain indistinctness not un- 
pleasing to the imagination. 

60, It has been said, I think very fairly, that Lyeidas is a 
Lycidas ^ real feeling for what is peculiarly 

called poetry. Many, or perhaps we might say, 
most readers, do not taste its excellence ; nor does it follow 
that they may not greatly admire Pope and Dryden, or even 
Virgil and Homer, It is, however, somewhat remarkable 
that Johnson, who has committed his critical reputation by 
the most contemptuous depreciation of this poem, had in an 
earlier part of his life selected the tenth .eclogue of Virgil for 
peculiar praise ; " the tenth eclogue, which, beautiful as it is, 
belongs to the same class of pastoral and personal allegory, 
and requires the same sacrifice ©f reasoning criticism as the 
Lycidas itself. In the age of Milton the poetical world had 

— — # 


“ Adyenturer, Ho. 92. 
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been accnstomed by tlie Italian and Spanish writers to a 
more abundant use of allegory than has been pleasing to their 
posterity ; but Lycidas is not so much in the nature of an 
allegory as of a masque ; the characters pass before our eyes 
in imagination^ as on the stage; they are chiefly mytho- 
logicalj but not creations of the poet. Our sympathy with 
the fate of Lycidas may not be much stronger than for the 
desertion of Gallus by his mistress ; but many poems will 
yield an exquisite pleasure to the imagination that produce 
no emotion in the heart; or none at least except through 
associations independent of the subject. 

61. The introduction of St. Peter after the fabulous deities 
of the sea has appeared an incongruity deserving of censure 
to some admirers of this poem. It would be very reluctantly 
that we could abandon to this criticism the most splendid 
passage it presents. But the censure rests, as I think, on 
too narrow a principle. In narrative or dramatic poetry, 
where something like illusion or momentary belief is to be 
produced, the mind requires an objective possibility, a capa- 
city of real existence, not only in all the separate portions of 
the imagined story, but in their coherency and relation to a 
common whole. Whatever is obviously incongrous, what- 
ever shocks our previous knowledge of possibility, destroys 
to a certain extent that acquiescence in the fiction, which it 
is the true business of the fiction to produce. But the case 
is not the same in such poems as Lycidas. They pretend to 
no credibility, they aim at no illusion ; they are read with the 
willing abandonment of the imagination to a waking dream, 
and require only that general possibility, that combination 
of images which common experience does not reject as incom- 
patible, without which the fancy of the poet would be only 
like that of the lunatic. And it had been so usual to blend 
sacred with mythological personages in allegory, that no 
one probably in Milton^s age would have been struck by the 
objection. 

62. The Allegro and Penseroso are perhaps more familiar 
to us than any part of the writings of Milton. They and 
satisfy the critics, and they delight mankind. The Penseroso. 
choiciiof images is so judicious, their succession so rapid, the 
allusions are so various and pleasing, the leading distinction 
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of the poems is so felicitously maintained, the versification is 
so animated, that we may place them at the head of that 
long series of descriptive poems which onr language has to 
boast. It may be added, as in the greater part of Miitoii^s 
writings, that they are sustained at an uniform pitch, with 
few blemishes of expression and scarce any feebleness ; a 
striking contrast, in this respect, to all the contemporaneous 
poetry, excej^t perhaps that of Waller. Johnson has thoughtj 
that, while there is no mirth in his melancholy, he can detect 
some melancholy in his mirth. This seems to be too strongly 
put ; but it may be said that his Allegro is rather cheerful 
than ga.y, and that even his cheerfulness is not alwaj^'S with- 
out effort. In these poems he is indebted to I'letcher, to 
Burton, to Browne, to Wither, and probably to more of our 
early versifiers ; for he was a great collector of sweets from 
those wild flowers. 

68. The Ode on the Nativity, far less popular than most 
Odeonthe uf the poetiy of Milton, is perhaps the finest in the 
Nativity. English language. A grandeur, a simj)licity, a 
breadth of manner, an imagination at once elevated and re- 
strained by the subject, reign throughout it. If Pindar is a 
model of lyric poetry, it would be hard to name any other 
ode so truly Pindaric ; but more has naturally been derived 
from the Scriptures. Of the other short poems, that on the 
death of the Marchioness of Winchester deserves particular 
mention. It is pity that the first lines ai*e bad, and the last 
much worse ; for rarely can we find more feeling or beauty 
than in some other passages. 

64. The sonnets of Milton have obtained of late years the 

admiration of all real lovers of poetry. Johnson has 

been as impotent to fix the public taste in this in- 
stance as ill his other criticisms on the smaller poems of the 
author of Paradise Lost. These sonnets are indeed unequal ; 
the expression is sometimes harsh, and sometimes obscure ; 
sometimes too much of pedantic allusion interferes with the 
seiitiineiit, nor am I reconciled to his frequent deviations 
from the best Italian structure. But such blemishes are lost 
in the majestic simplicity, the holy calm, that ennoble many 
of these short compositions. 

65. Many anonymous songs, many popular lays, both of 
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■Scottish; and' English minstrelsy, ■ were, poured forth 
period of the. seTenteenth centnry- . Those of Scot- ^„onymons 
land became, after the' nnion of the, crowns, and: the , 
consequent:: cessation: of' rude border frays, less warlike than 
before ; they are : still, howeyer, imaginative, pathetic,: and 
natural. It is probable that the best even of this class are a 
little older ; but their date is seldom determinable with :inuch, 
precision. The same may be said of the English ballads, 
wliicli, so far as of a merely popular nature, appear, by their 
style and other circumstances, to belong more frequently to 
the reign of Janies I. than aiiy other period. . 
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66. Frahoe, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, had 
been remarkably fruitful of Latin poetry ; it was Latin poets 
the pride of her scholars, and sometimes of her 
statesmen. In the age that we have now in review we do 
not find so many conspicuous names ; but the custom of 
academical institutions, and especially of the seminaries 
conducted by the Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin versi- 
fication, which it v/as by no means held pedantic or ridicu- 
lous to exhibit in riper years. The French enumerate several 
with praise : Guijoii, Bourbon (Borbonius), whom some have 
compared with the best of the preceding century, and among 
whose poems that on the death of Henry IV., is reckoned the 
best; Cerisantes, equal, as some of his admirers think, to 
Sarbievius, and superior, as others presume, to Horace ; and 
Petavius,. who' having solaced his leisure' hours with' Greek' 
and Hebrew, as well as Latin versification, has obtained in 
the last the general suffrage of critics.^ I can speak of none 

Baillet, Jiigemens des S^avaus, lias a de lAltivation mais sans piirete; Mag- 
eriticised all these and several more, delenet est par mais sans Elevation. 
Eapin’s opinion on Latin poetry is en- Cerisantes a joint dans ses odes Fun et 
titled to miiclx regard from his oto ex- Faiitre ; ear il eerit nobienient, et d’nn 
collence in it. He praises three lyrists, style assez par. Apr6s tout, il n’a pas 
Casimir. Magdelenet, and Cerisantes; tant de feu que Casimir, lequol avoit 
the two latter being Prcnch. Sarbieuski bien de Fesprit, ct do cet esprit lier.reux 
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of these from direct knowledgej except of BorhoBiiis^ whose 
Biiw on the death of -Henry/haTe not appeared to my jiidg- > 
ment deserriBg of so much eulogy. 

67. The GermaBS wrote much in Latin, especially in the 

In Germany earlier decads, of this period. Melissiis Schediiis, 
ana Italy, tLiidistingnished,. in his native tongue, might 

have been mentioned as ' a Latin poet in the last volume, 
since most of his compositions were published in the six- 
teenth century. In Italy we have not many conspicuous 
names. The bad taste that infested the school of Marini 
spread also, according to Tirahoschi, over Latin poetry. 
Martial, Lucan, and Claudian became in their eyes better 
models than Catullus and Virgil. Baillet, or rather those 
whom he copies, and among whom Eossi, author of the 
Pinacotheca Virorum illustrium, under the name of Ery- 
thr^us, a profuse and indiscriminatiiig panegyrist, for the 
most part, of his contemporaries, fiirnislies the chief mate- 
rials, bestows praise on Cesarini, on Querenghi, rrhom even 
Tiraboschi selects from the ci'owd, and on Maffei Barberini, 
best known as Pope Urban YIII. # 

68. Holland stood at the head of Europe in this* line of 
In Holland, poetiy. Givtius has had the reputation of writing 
Hexnsius. with s|)irit, elegance, and imagination.^ But lie is 
excelled by Heinsius, whose elegies, still more than his 
hexameters, may he ranked high in modem Latin. The 
habit, however, of classical imitation has so much weakened 
all individual originality in these versifiers, that it is often 
difficult to distinguish them, or to proiiouiice of any twenty 
lines that they might not have been written by some other 
author. Compare, for example, the elegies of Biicliaiian 
with those of Heinsius, wherever there are no proper names 

: :to guide us 5 a more finished and continued elegance belongs, 
on the whole (as at least I should say), to the latter, but in 


qui liiit lc‘S pootes. Biicanan ades odes century, has lately been retranslated by 
dignes do I’antiquite, mais il a do grandes Mr. Barham, .is not only of eonsrabaMble. 
inegalites par le melange de son caraet^re poetical merit, but dfserving of maice, 
qui n’est pas assez nni. Eeflexions sur as haring suggest kI muclf ’to Milton, 
la Pdetiqiie, p. 208. Lander perceived this, but was strangcdy 

y [The AdamnsExul of Grotiiis, which, led to exaggerate the rcsemblaactr by 
after going through several editions in forger-y. — 1847.] 

Holland before the middle of the 17th 
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a short passage this may not be perceptible^ and I believe 
few would guess with much confidence between the two. 
Heinsius/ however, like most of the Dutch, is remarkably 
fond of a polysyllabic close in the pentameter; at least in 
his Juvenilia, which, notwithstanding their title, are perhaps 
better than his later productions. As it is not necessary to 
make a distinct head for the Latin drama, we may here 
advert to a tragedy by Heinsius, Herodes Infanticida. This 
has been the subject of a critique by Balzac, for the most 
part very favourable ; and it certainly contains some highly 
beautiful passages. Perhaps the description of the Virgin^s 
feelings on the nativity, though praised by Balzac, and ex- 
quisitely classical in diction, is not quite in the best taste.* 
69. Sidoiiius Hoschius, a Flemish Jesuit, is extolled by 
Baillet and his authorities. But another of the casimir 
same order, Casimir Sarbievius, a Pole, is far better 
known, and, in lyric poetry, which he almost exclusively 
cultivated, obtained a much higher reputation. He had 
lived some years at Eome, and is full of Eoman allusion. 
He had read Horace, as Sannazarius had Virgil, and Heinsius 
Ovid, till the style and tone became spontaneous; but he has 
more of centonism than the other two. Yet while he con- 
stantly reminds xis of Horace, it is with as constant an 
inferiority ; we feel that his Eome was not the same Eome, 
that Urban VIII. was not Augustus, nor the Polish victories 
on the Danube like those of the sons of Livia. Hence his 
flattery of the great, though not a step beyond that of his 
master, seems rather more displeasing, because we have it 
only on his word that they were truly great, Sarbievius 
seldom rises high or pours out an original feeling ; but he is 
free from conceits, never becomes prosaic, and knows how to 
put in good language the common-places with which his 


^ Oculosque nunc hue pavida nunc illuc jacit, 
luterque matrein virgineinque hrerent adhuo 
Suspensa matris gauclia, ac trepidus pudor. 

* * * S£epe, cura blandas puer, 

Aut a sopore languidas jactat manus, 
Tenerisque labris pectus intactum petit, 
Yhginea subifcus ora perfundit rubor, 
Laudenique matris Yirginis crimen putat. 

A critique on the poems of Heinsius 
will be found in the Eetrospective Ee- 


view, vol, i. p. 49 ; but notvdthstanding 
the laudatory spirit, which is for the 
most part too indiscriminating in that 
publication, the reviewer has not done 
justice to Heinsius, and hardly seems, 
perhaps, a very competent judge of Latin 
verse. The suffrages of those who were 
so, in favour of this Batavian poet, are 
collected by Baillet, n. 1482. 
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subject bappens to fnrnisli Mm. He is^ to a certain degree, 
in Latin poetry what CMabrera is in Italian, but does not 
deserve so Mgli a place. Sarbievins was perhaps tlie first 
who sncceeded much in the Alcaic stanza, wliici. the earlier 
X^oets seemed to avoid, or to use nnsldlfiilly. But lie has 
many nnwaiTantable licenses in Ms metre, and even false 
quantities, as is common to the great majority of these 
Latin versifiers. 

70, Gaspar Barlseus had as high a name, perhaps, as any 
Sartens Latin poct of this age. His rhythm is indeed 
excellent, but if he ever rises to other excellence, 
I have not lighted on the passages. A greater equality I 
have never found than in Barlseus ; nothing is bad, nothing 
is striking. It was the practice with Dutchmen on their 
marriage to purchase epithalamiums in hexameter verse; 
and the mnse of Barlaeus was in request. These nuxitial 
songs are of conrse about Peleus and Thetis, or similar xier- 
sonages, interspersed with fitting x^^'^ilses of the bride and 
bridegroom. Such x>oetry is not likely to rise high. The 
epicedia, or funeral lamentations, paid for by the heir, are 
little, if at all, better than the epithalamia ; and the j>aiie- 
gyrical effusions on xmblic or x^rivate events rather worse. 
The elegies of Barlmus, as we generally find, are sux^erior 
to the hexameters ; he has here the same sinriothuess of 
versification, and a graceful gaiety which gives us pleasure. 
In some of his elegies and epistles he counterfeits tlie Ovidian 
style extremely well, so that they might x>ass for those of his 
model. Still there is an equability, a recurrence of trivial 
thoughts and forms, which in truth is too much character- 
istic of modern Latin to he a reproach to Baiiceus. He uses 
the polysyllabic termination less than earlier Dutch potfs. 
One of the epithalamia of Barlmus, it be observed before 
we leave Mm, is entitled Paradisus, and recounts the nuptials 
of Adam and Eve. It is x>ossible that Milton may have seen 
this; the fourth book of the Paradise Lost comx)resses the 
excessive diffiiseiiess of Barlmiispbiit the ideas are in great 
measure hhe same. .■ Yet since, this must naturally be tlie 
ease, we cannot' |>resume'- imitation. Pew of the poems of 
Bariseus are so rediindant-'’as'this ;. he lias the gift of striiig- 
together inythological: parallels and deserix)tive poetry 
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wittiont stint, and Hs discretion does not inform Mm where 
■ to' stop.; ' 

71. The eight hooks of Sylvse by Balde, a German eccle- 
siastic, are extolled by Baillet and Bouterwek 

above their value 5 the odes are tumid and unclassi- o/^HeinsiriT. 
cal; yet some have called him equal to Horace. Ileinsius 
tried his skill in Greek verse. His Peplus Grgecorum Epi- 
gi-aminatum was published in 1613. These are what our 
schoolboys would call very indifferent in point of ele- 
gance, and, as I should conceive, of accuracy : articles and 
expletives (as they used to be happily called) are per- 
petually employed for the sake of the metre, not of the 
sense. 

72. Scotland might perhaps contend with Holland in this 
as well as the preceding age. In the Delicim Poe- x-atm poets 
tarum Scotorum, published in 1637 by Arthur Jon- 

ston, we find about an equal produce of each cen- 
tury, the whole number being thirty-seven. Those of Jonston 
himself, and some elegies by Scot of Scotstarvet, are among 
the best. The Scots certainly wrote Latin with a good ear 
and considerable elegance of phrase. A sort of critical con- 
troversy was carried on in the last century as to the versions 
of the Psalms by Buchanan and Jonston. Though .the 
national honour may seem equally secure by the superiority of 
either, it has, I belie been usual in Scotland to maintain the 
older |)oet against all the world, I am nevertheless inclined 
to think that Jonston’s Psalms, all of which are in elegiac 
metre, do not fall short of those of Buchanan, either in ele- 
gance of style or in correctness of Latinity. In the 137th, 
with which Buchanan has taken much pains, he may be 
allowed the preference, but not at a great interval, and he 
has attained this superiority by too much diffuseness. 

73. Nothing good, and hardly tolerable, in a poetical sense, 
bad appeared in Latin verse among ourselves till omen’s epi- 
this period. Owen’s epigrams (Audoeni Epigram- 
inata), a well-known collection, were published in 1607; 
unequal enough, they are sometimes neat and more often 
witty : but they scarcely aspire to the name of poetry. Ala- 
baster, a man of recondite Hebrew learning, pub- ^xabaster’s 
lished in 1632 his tragedy of Eoxaiia, which as 
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lie tells usj was written about forty years before for one 'n 
representation, probably at college, ' but ' .bad ^ ^ 
printed by some plagiary as Ms own. He forgets, however, ^ 
to inform the reader, and thus lays himself open to some 
recrimination,; that Ms tragedy is very largely borrowed from 
the Halida of Groto, an Italian dramatist of the sixteenth 
century.'^ The story, the characters, the incidents, almost 
every successive scene, many thoughts, descriptions, and 
images, are taken from this original; but it is a very free 
translation, or rather differs from what can be called 
translation. The tragedy of Groto is shortened, and Ala- 
baster has thrown much into another form, besides in- 
troducing much of his own. The plot is full of all the 
accumulated horror and slaughter in which the Italians 
delighted on their stage. I rather prefer the original 
tragedy. Alabaster has spirit and fire with some degree of 
skill; hut his notion of tragic style is of the ‘^Kiiig Caiii- 
byses’ vein ; ^ he is inflated and hyperbolical to excess, 
which is not the case with Groto. 

74. But the first Latin poetry which England can vaunt 
May’s Sup- is May’s Supplement to Lucan, in seven books, 

Lucan!^ wliich caiTy down the history of the Pharsalia to the 
death of Ca 3 sar. This is not only a very spirited poem, but 
in many places at least, an excellent imitation. The versi- 
fication, though it frequently reminds us of his model, is some- 
what more negligent. May seems i*arely to fall into Lucan’s 
tumid extravagances, or to emulate his philosophical gTaii- 
deur; but the narration is almost as impetuous and rapid, 
the images as thronged ; and sometimes we have rather a 
happy imitation of the ingenious sophisms Lucan is apt tu 
employ. The death of Cato and that of Ciesar are among- 
the passages well worthy of praise. In some lines mi 
Cleopatra’s intrigue with Caesar, while married to her 
brother, he has seized, with felicitous effect, not oiilj^ the 

® I am indebted for the ■ knowledge- of . tragedy of Groto, wliieh I iiad not pre- 
this to a manuscript note I found In tlie Tionsly done. 

copy of Alabaster s Boxaua in the British , , The title of Koxaim runs ilms: — 

Sliiseum: Hand miiltiim. abest," lime Eoxami tragcdiu a plaparii 
tragediaapm'aversione tragedim Italiem vindiciita luieta et agiiita ub auiurt* Inil. 4 
Ludovici Groti Cioci Iladrieiisis eni titn- Alabastro. Lend. Idblf. I 

lus Halida. This induced me to read the 
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broken cadences., but tbe love of moral j)arodox we find in 
•■Lucan.^' 

75V Many of tie Latin poems of Milton were to in 
early life^ some even at the age of seventeen. His Milton’s 
name, and tbe just curiosity of mankind to trace 
tbe development of a mighty genius^ would naturally attract 
our regard. They are in themselves full of classical elegance, 
of thoughts natural and pleasing, of a diction cuUed with 
taste from the gardens of ancient poetry, of a versification 
remarkably well cadenced and grateful to the ear. There is 
ill them without a marked originality, which Latin verse can ^ 
rarely admit but at the price of some incorrectness or im- 
propriety, a more individual display of the poet’s mind than 
we usually find. ^In the elegies,’ it is said by Warton, a 
very competent judge of Latin poetry, ^ Ovid was professedly 
Milton’s model for language and versification. They are 
not, however, a perpetual and uniform tissue of Ovidian 
phraseology. With Ovid in view he has an original manner 
and character of his own, which exhibit a remarkable per- 
spicuity of contexture, a native facility and fluency. Nor 
does his observation of Eoman models oppress or destroy 
our great poet’s inherent powers of invention and sentiment, 

I value these pieces as much for their fancy and genius as 
for their style and expression. That Ovid, among the Latin 
poets, was Milton’s favourite, appears not only from his elegiac 
but his hexametric poetry. The versification of onr author’s 
hexameters has yet a different structure from that of the 
Metamorphoses: Milton’s is more clear, intelligible, and 
flowing; less desultory, less familiar, and less embarrassed, 
with a frequent recurrence of periods. Ovid is at once rapid 
and abrupt.’ ^ Why Warton should have at once supposed 
Ovid to be Milton’s favourite model in hexameters, and yet 
so totally different as he represents him to be, seems hard to 
say. The structure of our poet’s hexameters is much more 
Virgilian, nor do I see the least resemblance in them to the 


3 . . . Nec crimen inesse 

Concubifcii niniium Mi, Gleo|>atra, piitabnnt 
Qni Ptolemajorim tbalamos, consnetaqnejura 
Incestas novere doniGs, fratemque sorori 
Conjugio junctum, sacree sub nomine Mdse 
Majus adiilterio delictum ; tnrpius Isset, 

Quis credatV justi ad tbalamoB Cleopatra 
' mariti, 


TJtque minus lecto peccaret, adultera facta 
. est. 

® Warton’s essay on the Latin poetry 
of Milton, inserted at length in Todd’s 
edition. 
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manner of Ovid. These Latin, poems of .Milton' bear some, 
traces of juveiiilitj, but for the. most part, .such as please ns 
for that verj reason;, it is the 'spring -time .of an ardent and 
brilliant fancy,. before the 'stern ■ and sour, spirit of polemical 
pnritanism had gained entrance into his iiiiiid, the voice of 
the Allegro and of .Conixis.. '■ 
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CHAPTEE TI. 

HISTOEY OP BBAMATIC LITEEATUBE FEOM 

1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. I. 

Oh the Italian and Spanish Deama. 

Character of the Italian Theatre in this Age — Bonarelli — The Spanish 
Theatre-—Oalderon — Appreciation of his Merits as a Dramatic Poet 

1. The Italian theatre/ if we should believe one of its his- 
torians, fell into total decay during the whole course Decline of 
of the seventeenth century, though the number of theatrl^^^ 
dramatic pieces of various kinds was by no means small. 
He makes a sort of apology for inserting in a copious list of 
dramatic performances any that appeared after 1600, and 
stops entirely with 1650.^ But in this he seems hardly to 
have done justice to a few, which, if not of remarkable 
excellence, might be selected from the rest. Andreini is 
perhaps best known by name in England, and that for one 
only of his eighteen dramas, the Adarno, which has been 
supposed, on too precarious grounds, to have furnished the 
idea of Paradise Lost in the original form, as it was planned 
by its great author. The Adamo was first published in 
1613, and afterwards with amplification in 164d. It is 
denominated ^ A Sacred Representation and as Andreini 
was a player by profession, must be presumed to have 
been brought upon the stage. It is, however, asserted by 
• Eiccoboni, that those who wrote regular tragedies did not 
cause them to be represented ; probably he might have 
scrupled to give that epiithet to the Adamo. Hayler and 
Walker have reckoned it a composition of considerable 
beauty. 

^ Eiecotom, Hist, du Theatre Italien, yoI. i. 
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2. Tlie majority of Italian tragedies iii the seventeei^^ 
century were taken^ like the Adamo, from sacred subjects^ 
including such as ecclesiastical legends abundantly "supplied. 
Few of these gave sufficient scope^ either by a,ction or 
character^ for the diversity of excitement which the stage 
demands. Tragedies more truly deserving that name were 
the Solimano of Bonarelli, the Tancredi of Campeggio, the 
Bemetrio of Eocco, which Salfi prefers to the rest^ and the 

: Aristodenio of Cafto de’ Dettori. A drama by Testi, L’Isola 
di Alcina^ had some reputation ; but in this, which the title 
betrays not to be a legitimate tragedy, he introduced musical 
airs, and thus trod on the boundaries of a rival art.® It has 
been suggested, and with no inconsiderable probability, that 
in her passion for the melodranie Italy lost all relish for 
the graver tone of tragedy. Music, at least the music of 
the opera, conspired with many more important circum- 
stances to spread an effeminacy over the public character. 

3. The pastoral drama had always been ahied to musical 

Miii di sentiment, even though it might be without accoin- 

sciro. paniment. The feeling it inspired was nearly that 

of the opera. In this style we find one imitation of Tasso 
and Guarini, inferior in most qualities, yet deserving some 
regard, and once popular even with the critics of Italy. 
This was the Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli, jmblished at Ferrara, 
a city already fallen into the hands of priests, but round 
whose deserted palaces the traditions of poetical glory still 
lingered, in 1607, and represented by an academy in the 
same place soon afterwards. It passed through iiumerous 
editions, and was admired, even beyond the Alps, during the 
whole century, and perhaps still longer. It displays much 
of the bad taste and affectation of that period. Bonarelli 
is as strained in the construction of history, and in liis 
characters, as he is in his style. Celia, the heroine of this 
pastoral, strug-gles with a double love, the original idea, as 
'he, might truly think, of his drama, which he wrote a long 
dissertation in order to justify.' It is, however, far less con- 
formable to the truth of nature than to the sophisticated 

** SaMj eontlnuation ^ de Gjnguene, essay on the Italian stages Saggio St oidco- 
vol xii. chap. ix. Besides this larger Critico deUa Ooniniedia Itaiiana. 
yrork, Salfi. published xb 1S29 a- short 
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society for wliieh he wrote. A wanton: capricious court 
lady might perliaps waver, with .some warmth ' of inclination 
towards both, between two lovers, ‘^Alme delF alma mia,^ 
as Celia caUs them, and be very willing to possess either. 
Blit what is morbid in moral affection seldom creates sym- 
pathy, or is fit either for narrative poetry or the stage. 
Boiiarelli’s diction is studied and polished to the highest 
degree j and though its false refinement and affected graces 
often displease us, the real elegance of ftisulated passages 
makes us pause to admire. In harmony and sweetness. of 
sound he seems fully equal to his predecessors, Tasso and 
Giiarini ; but he has neither the pathos of the one, nor the 
fertility of the other. The language and turn of thought 
seems, more than in the Pastor Pido, to be that of the opera, 
wanting, indeed, nothing but the intermixture of air to be 
perfectly adapted to music. Its great reputation, which 
even Crescimbeiii does his utmost to keep up, proves the 
decline of good taste in Italy, and the lateness of its revival.^ 
4. A new fashion, which sprung up about 1620, both 
marks the extinction of a taste for genuine tragedy, Translations 
and, by furnishing a substitute, stood in the way of 
its revival. Translations from Spanish tragedies and tragi- 
comedies, those of Lope de Vega and his successors, replaced 
the native muse of Italy. These were in prose and in three 
acts, irregular of course, and with very different charac- 
teristics from those of the Italian school. ‘^The very name 
of tragedy,’ says Eiccoboni, ^became unknown in our 
country ; the monsters which usurped the place did not 
pretend to that glorious title. Tragi-comedies rendered 
from the Spanish, such as Life is a Dream (of Calderon), the 
Samson, the Guest of Stone, and others of the same class, 
were the popular ornaments of the Italian stage.’ ^ 

6. The extemporaneous comedy had always been the 
amusement of the Italian populace, not to say of Ext^mpo- 
all who wished to unbend their ininds.^^ An epoch comedy. 


^ Istoria della volgar Poesia, iv. 147. called commedia dell’ arte, ^It cou- 
He places tile Filli di Sciro next to the sisted,’ says Salfi, ‘in a mere sketch or 
Amiiita. plan of a dramatic composition, the parts 

s Hist, du ThMtre Italien, i. 47. in which, having been hardly shadowed 
^ The extemporaneous comedy was out, were assigned to different actors who 
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ill tMs art was made in 1611 by Flaminio Scala, wlio first 
published the outline or canvas of a series of these pieces^ 
the dialogue being of course reserved for the ingenious 
perfoi^mers.^ This outline was not quite so short as that 
sometimes given in Italian play-bills : it explained the drift 
of each actor’s part in the scene, but without any distinct 
hint of what he was to say. The construction of these' 
fables is censured ^y Eiccoboni as weak ; but it would not, be 
reasonable to expect that it should be otherwise.' The talent 
of - the actors supplied the deficiency of writers. A cer- 
tain quickness of wit, and tact in catching the shades of 
manner, comparatively rare among us, are widely dilFused 
in Italy. It would be, we may well suspect, impossible to 
establish an extemporaneous theatre in England, which 
should not be stupidly vulgar.^ But Bergamo sent out 
many Harlequins, and Venice many Pantaloons. They were 
respected, as brilliant wit ought to be. The emperor Mathias 
ennobled Cecchini, a famous Harlequin, who was, however, 
a man of letters. These actors sometimes took the plot of 
old comedies as their outline, and disfigured them, so as 
hardly to be known, by their extemporaneous dialogiie,^^^ 

6. Lo|)e de Vega was at the height of his glory at the 
Spaniih beginning of this century. Perhaps the majority 
stage. foil -within it; but enough has been 

said on the subject in the last volume. His contemporaries 


were to develop theia in extemporaneous lien. Salfi, xii, 518. An elaborate dis- 
dialogue.’ Sueh a sketch was called a quisition on the extemporaneous comedy 
scenario, containing the subject of each by Mr. Panizzi, in the Foreign Eeriew 
scene, and those of Flaminio Seala were for 1829 (not the Foreign (luart orly, 
celebrated. Saggio Storico-Critico, p. 38. but one early extinguished), derives it 
The pantomime, as it exists among us, from the mimes and Atelkmian comedies 
is the descendant of this extemporaneous of ancient Italy, tracing them through 
comedy, but with little of the wit and the middle ages. The point seems suf- 
spurit of its progenitor. ficiently pjroved. The last company of 

^ Said, p. 40. performers in this old, though plebeian, 

*= This is only meant as to dialogue family, existed within about thirty years . 
and as to the public stage. The talent in Lombardy. A friend of mine at i hat 
of a single actor, like the lato Charles time witnessed tlie last of the ilarle- 
Mathew's, is not an exception ; hut even quins. I need hardly say that this eim- 
the power of strictly extemporaneous racter W'as not a mere skipper uvtu* :he 
comedy, with the agreeable poignancy stage, as we have seen hiu}. Imr a ry 
that the minor theatre requires, is not hone.st and iirely young Perga, masqm,-. 
w’anting among some whose station and The . plays of Carlo Gozzi, if pla}> tliey 
habits of life restrain its exercise to the are, are mere hints to guide the wit uf 
most private circles. extemporaneous actors. 

® Kccoboni, Hist, du Tliedtre Ita- 
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and immediate successors were exceedingly nuiiierous ; the 
effulgence of dramatic literature in Spain corresponding 
exactly in time to that of England. Seyeral are named hy 
Boiiterwek and Yelasquez ; but one only, Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, must be permitted to arrest iiis pieces, 
us. This celebrated man was born in 1600, and died in 
1683. Prom an early age till after the middle of the century 
"^when he entered the church, he contribntgd, with a fertility 
only eclipsed by that of Lope, a long list of tragic, historic, 
comic, and tragi-comic dramas to the Spanish stage. In 
the latter period of his life he confined himself to the 
religious pieces called Autos Sacramentales. Of these, 97 
are published in the collectiye edition of 1726, besides 127 of 
his regular plays. In one year, 1636, it is said that twelye 
' of his comedies a]3peared ; but the authenticity of so large 
a number has been questioned. He is said to have given a 
list of his sacred plays, at the age of eighty, consisting of 
only 68. ISTo collection was published by himself. Some of 
his comedies, in the Spanish sense of the word, it may he 
observed, turn more or less on religious subjects, as their 
titles show j El Purgatorio de San Patricio— La Devocion de 
la Cruz— Judas Maccabeus — La Cisma de Inghilterra. He 
did not dislike contemporary subjects. In El Sitio de Breda, 
we have Spinola, I^assau, and others then living, on the 
scene, CalderoiPs metre is generally trochaic, of eight or 
seven syllables, not always rhyming ; but verses de arte 
mayor, as they were called, or anapsestic lines of eleven or 
twelve syllables, and also hendecasyllables, frequently occur. 

7. The comedies, those properly so called de capa y 
espmfe, which represent manners, are full of inch Hiscome- 
dent, but not perhaps crowded so as to produce any 
coiifiision ; the characters have nothing very salient, but 
express the sentiments of gentlemen with frankness and 
spirit. Yfe find in every one a picture of Spain ; gallantry, 
jealousy, quick resentment of insult, sometimes deep re- 
venge. The language^ of Calderon is not mifrequently 
poetical, even in these: lighter dramas, but hyperbolical 
figures and insipid conceits deform its beauty. The gra- 
cioso, or witty servant, is an unfailing personage; but I do 
not know (my reading, however, being extremely limited) 
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that Calderon displays mneli brilliancy or liveliness in Ms 
sallies. 

8. The plays of Calderon required a good deal of theatri- 
cal apparatus, tinless the good nature of the audience dis- 
„:pensed with it. But this kind of comedy must have led to 
scenieal improveiiients. They seem to contain no iiide- 
cency^ nor do the intrigues ever become criminal, at least 
in effect; most o£ the ladies, indeed, are unmarried. Yet-^ 
they have been severely censured by later critics on the 
score of their morality, which is no doubt that of the stage, 
but considerably purified in comparison with the Italian 
and French of the sixteenth century. Calderon seems to 
bear no resemblance to any English writer of his age, 
except, in a certain degree, to Beaumont and Fletcher. And 
as he wants their fertility of wit and humour, we cannot, I * 
presume, place the best of Ms comedies on a level with 
even the second class of theirs. But I should speak per- 
haps with more reserve of an author, very few of whose 
plays I have read, and with whose language I am very im- 
perfectly acquainted; nor should I have ventured so far, 
if the opinion of many Euro23ean critics had not seemed to 
warrant my frigid character of one who has sometimes been 
so much applauded. 

9. La Vida es Sueno rises, in its subject as well as style, 

La Vida es above the ordinary comedies of Calderon, Basilius, 
Sueno. King of Poland, ■ a deep philosopher, has, by con- 
sulting the stars, had the misfortune of ascertaining that liis 
unborn son Sigismund would be- under some extraordinary 
influences of . evil ■ passion. He resolves in consequence to 
conceal his birth, and to bring him up in a horrible solitude, 
where, it hardly af^pears why, he is laden with eliaiiis, and 
covered with skins of beasts, receiving meantime an excel- 
lent ' education, and becoming able to con\”erse on every 
subject, though destitute of all society but that of Jiis 
keeper Clotaldo. The inheritance of the croirii of Polaiicl 
is supposed to have devolved on Astolfo, duke of 
or on his cousin Estrella, who, as daughter of an ehler 
branch, contests it with him. The play opens by a neenej 
in which Rosaura, a Moscovlte lad}-, wlio having hvm 
betrayed by Astolfo, has fled to Poland in iiiants attire, 
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deseeiids tiie alaiost impassable precipiees wbicli overliang 
tbe small : castle ^ wberein: Sigismtind is confined. TMs' 
scene and that in wMch be first appears, are impressive and 
full of beaiitj^ even now tbat we are become accustomed in 
excess to these theatrical wonders. Clotaldo discovers the 


prince in conversation with a stranger, who bj the king’s 
general order must be detained, and probably for death, 
m circumstance leads him to believe that this stranger is his 
; but the Castilian loyalty transferred to Poland forbids 
^im to hesitate in obeying his instructions. The king’, how- 
ever, who has fortunately determined to release his son, and 
try an experiment upon the force of the stars, coining in, at 
this time, sets Eosaura at liberty. 

10. In the next act Sigismiind, who by the help of a 
\ sleeping potion, has been conveyed to the palace, wakes in a 
bed of down, and in the midst of royal splendour. He has 
little difficulty in understanding Ms new condition, but pre- 
serves a not unnatural resentment of his former treatment. 
The malign stars prevail; he treats Astolfo with the utmost 
arrogance; reviles and threatens his father, throws one of 
his servants out of the window, attempts the life of Clotuldo 
and the honour of Eosaura. The king, more convinced than 
ever of the truth of astrology, directs another soporific 
draught to be administered ; and in the next scene we find 
the prince again in his prison. Clotaldo once more at Ms 
side, persuades him that his late royalty has passed in a 
dream, wisely observing, however, that asleep or awake we 
should always do what is right. 

11. Sigismund, after some philosophical reflections, pre- 
pares to submit to the sad reality which has displaced his 
vision. But in the third act an unforeseen event recalls him 
to the world. The army, become acquainted with Ms rights, 
and indignant that the king should transfer them to Astolfo, 
break into his prison and place him at their head. Clotaldo 
expects nothing but death. A new revolution, however, has 
taken place. Sigismund, . : corrected by the dismal con- 
sequences of giving way to passion in his former dream, and 
apprelieiiding a similar waking once more, has suddenly 
overthrown the sway of the sinister constellations that had 
enslaved him ; he becomes generous, mild, and master of 
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liimself; and tlie only pretext for iis disinlaeritance being 
removed, it is easy that lie sliould be reconciled to Hs fatlier, 
that Astolfo, abandoning a kingdom he can no longer claim, 
should espouse the injured Eosaiira, and that the reformed 
prince should become the husband of Estrella. The inci- 
dents which chiefly relate to these latter characters have 
been omitted in this slight analysis. 

12. This tragi-comedy presents a moral not so conA' 
temptible in the age of Oalderbn as it may now appear*: 
that the stars may influence our will, but do not oblige it. 
If we could extract an allegorical meaning from the chi- 
meras of astrology, and deem the stars but names for the 
circumstances of birth and fortune which affect the charac- 
ter as well as condition of every man, but yield to the per- 
severing energy of self-correction, we might see in this fable., 
the shadow of a permanent and valuable truth. As a play it 
deserves considerable praise ; the events are surprising with- 
out excessive improbability, and succeed each other without 
confusion; the thoughts are natural and poetically expressed; 
and it requires, on the whole, less allowance for the different 
standard of national taste than is usual in the Spanish drama. 

13. A secreto Agravio secreta Yengan 9 a is a domestic 

Asecreto tragedy which turns on a common story — a hus- 
crSa Ten-" band’s rcvcnge on one whom he erroneously be- 
gan 9 a. Heyes to be still a favoured, and who had been 

once an accepted, lover. It is something like Tancred and - 
Sigismunda, except that the lover is killed instead of the 
husband. The latter puts him to death secretly, which gives 
name to the play. He afterwards sets fire to his own 
house, and in the confusion designedly kills his wife. A 
friend communicates the fact to his sovereign, Sebastian, 
’King of Portugal, who applauds what has been done. It is 
an atrocious play, and speaks terrible things as to the state 
of public sentiment in Spain, but abounds with interesting 
and touching’ passages. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, and the following 

style of defence of Bouterwek seems very insuflicient, that 
Calderon, scrvants conversB in a poetical style like their 

masters. The spirit, on these particular occasions,’ says 
that judicious but lenient critic, ^ must mot be misunder- 
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stood. The servants in Calderon’s comedies always imitate 
the lang'iiage of their masters. In most cases they express 
themselves like the latter, in the natural language of real 
life, and often divested of that colouring of the ideas, with- 
out which a dramatic work ceases to be a poem. But when- 
ever romantic gallantry speaks in the language of tender- 
ness, admiration, or flattery, then, according to Spanish 
custom, every idea becomes a metaphor ; and Calderon, who 
was a, thorough Spaniard, seized these opportunities to give 
the reins to his fancy, and to suffer it to take a bold lyric 
flight beyond the boundaries of nature. On such occasions 
the most extravagant metaphoric language, in the style of 
the Italian Marinists, did not appear unnatural to a Spanish 
audience ; and even Calderon himself had for that style a 
particular fondness, to the gratification of which he sacri- 
ficed a chaster taste. It was his ambition to become a more 
refined Lope de Vega or a Spanish Marini. Thus in his 
play, Bien vengas Mai si vengas solo, a waiting maid, ad- 
dressing her young mistress who has risen in a gay humour, 
says — Aurora would not have done wrong had she slum- 
bered that morning in her snowy crystal, for that the sight 
of her mistress’s charms would suffice to draw aside the 
curtains from the couch of Sol.” She adds that, using a 
Spanish idea, it might then, indeed, be said that the sun 
had risen in her lady’s eyes.” Valets, on the like occasion, 
speak in the same style ; and when lovers address compli- 
ments to their mistresses, and these reply in the same 
strain, the play of far-fetched nieta|)hors is aggravated by 
antitheses to a degree which is intolerable to any hut a 
Spanish-formed taste. But it must not be forgotten that 
this language of gallantry was in Calderon’s time spoken 
by the fashionable world, and that it was a vernacular pro- 
perty of the ancient national poetry.’ What is this but to 
confess that Calderon had not genius to raise himself above 
liis age, and that he can be read only as a ^ Triton of the 
minnows ; ’ one who is great but in comparison with his 


" P.'^'507. It has been ingeniously on that of their masters, and designed 
hinted in tlie ‘ Quarterly Bevie-w,' vol. to make it ridiculous. But this is pro^ 
XXV., Uiat tlie Iiigh-flown language of bably too refined an excuse, 
servants in Spanish dramas is a parody 
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neighbours? It will not convert bad writing into good to 
tell ns^ as is perpetually done, that we ninst place ourselves 
ill the author’s position, and make allowances for the taste 
of his age, or the temper of his nation. All this is true 
relatively to the author himself, and may be pleaded against 
a coiideiiiiiation of his talents-; but the excuse of the ^ man is 
not that of the work. 

15 . The fame of Calderon has been latterly revived in 
His merits E 11X006 throu^h tbe praise of some German 

sometimes ^ r 

overrated, critics, but especially the nnboniided panegyric 
of one of their greatest men, William SchlegeL The pas- 
sage is well known for its brilliant eloquence- Every one 
must differ with I'eliictance and respect from this accom- 
plished writer; and an Englishman, acknowledging with 
gratitude and admiration what Schlegel has done for the 
glory of Shakspeare, ought not to grudge the laurels he 
showers upon another head. It is however rather as a poet 
than a dramatist that Calderon has received this homage ; 
and in his poetry, it seems to be rather bestowed on the 
mysticism, which finds a responsive chord in so many . 
German hearts, than on what we ^ should consider a more 
nniversal excellence, a sympathy with, and a power over, 
all that is true and beautiful in nature and in man. Sis- 
mondi (but the distance between Weimar and Cieneva in 
matters of taste is incomparably greater than by the public 
road) dissenting from this eulogy of Schlegel, which he 
fairly lays before the reader, stigmatises Calderon as emi- 
nently the i)oet of the age wherein he lived, the age of 
Philip IV. Salfi goes so far as to say we can hardly read 
Calderon without indignation ; since he seems to have had 
no view but to make his genius subservient to the lowest 
prejudices and superstitions of his country.® In the twenty- 
fifth volume of the Quarterly Review an elaborate and able 
critique on the plays of Calderon seems to have estimated 
him without prejudice on either side. /His boundless and 
inexhaustible fertility of invention, his quick povfer of seiz- 
ing and prosecuting everything with dramatic effect, the 
unfailing animal spirits of his dramas, if we may venture on 
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the expression, tlie general loftiness and purity of Ms senti- 
nients, tlie rieh facility of Ms verse, the abundance ^ of Ms 
language, and the clearness and precision with which he 
eiiibodies his thoughts in words and figures, entitle him to a 
high rant as to the imagination and creative faculty of a 
poet, but we cannot consent to enrol him among the mighty 
masters of the human breast/® His total want of truth 
to nature, even the ideal nature which poetry embodies, 
justifies at least this sentence. ^The wildest flights of 
Biron and Eoineo,^ it is observed, ^ are tame to the heroes 
of Calderon ; the Asiatic pomp of expression, the exuberance 
of metaphor, the perpetual recurrence of the same figures, 
which the poetry of Spain derived from its intercourse with 
the Arabian conquerors of the peninsula, are lavished by Mm 
in all their fulness. Every address of a lover to a mistress 
is thickly studded with stars and flowers; her looks are 
always nets of gold, her lips rubies, and her heart a rock, 
which the rivers of his tears attempt in vain to melt. In 
short, the language of the heart is entirely abandoned for 
that of the fancy; the brilliant but false concetti which have 
infected the poetical literature of every country, and which 
have been universally exploded by pure taste, glitter in every 
page and intrude into every speech.’ 


Sect. II. — Ok the Ebekch Deama, 

Early Erencli Dramatists of tliis Period — Corneille — His principal Tragedies 

— Botrou. 

16. Amoko the company who performed at the second 
theatre of Paris,- that established in the Marais, pkysof 
was Hardy, who, like Shakspeare, uniting both 
arts, was himself the author of 600, or, as some say, 800 
dramatic pieces. It is said that forty-one of these are 
extant in the collection '.of Ms works, which I have never 
seen. Several of them were written, learned by heart, and 
represented within a week. His own inventions are the 
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■ worst of ' a tragedies and tragi-comedies are borrowed 

■witb as:. close an adberence to the original text as possible 
' from Homer or - Plutarch or Cervantes. They hare more 
: incident than those of his predecessors^, and are somewhat 
less absurd; but Hardy is a writer of little talent. The 
Marianne is the most tolerable of his tragedies. In these 
he frequently abandoned the chorus, and even where he 
introduces it, does not regularly close the act with an ode/ 

17. In the comedies of Hardy, and in the many burlesque 
farces represented ,under Henry I¥-. and Louis XIII., 
regard was paid to decency, either in the language or the 
circumstances. Pew persons of rank, especially ladies, 
attended the theatres.® These were first attracted hj pas- 
toral representations, of which Eacan gave a successful 
example in his Artenice. It is hardly, however, to be called 
a drama/ But the stage being no longer abandoned to the 
populace, and a more critical judgment in Prench literature 
gaining ground, encouraged by Eiclielieu, who built a large 
rooin in his palace for the representation of Mirame, an ■ 
indifferent tragedy, part of which was suspected to be his 
own,“ the ancient theatre began to be studied, rules were 
laid down and partially observed, .a perfect decoram replaced, 
the licentiousness and gross languiage of the old writers. 
Mairet and Eotrou, though without rising, in their first 
plays, much above Hardy, just served to prepare the way 
for the father and founder of the national theatre.^' 

18. The Melite of Corneille, his first production, was 
represented in 1629, when he was tvvrenty- three years of ago. 
This is only distinguished, as some say, from those of Hardy 


FoTiteiielle., Hist, clxi ThMtre Frau- tiitoyement ne ehorjiio p.'is les nomn's 
^ois (ill (EiiTres de Fouteiielle, iii. 72). iiiceiirs; il iie elioque qiie la polittsso et 
Siiard, jLiltdanges cle Litteratiire, Tol. ir. laTraie galanterie. P. 91. But the* last 
® Suard, p. 134. Eotrou boasts ttat iDstance of this Iioincms ofience is in Le 
sinc^i he wrote for the tlieatTe/ it had be- Menteiir. 
come so well regulated that respectable , * Suard, iibi supra, 

women might go to it with as little « Foatenelle, p. SI, 90. 

serupio as to the Luxembourg garden. ^ Id. p. 78. It is difficult iii T'V;niee, 

Corneille, houevor, has, in general, the as it is with us to !ise*-ri:iin ilie date nf 
credit of ha, Ting piiriiled the stage ; after plays, beeause tiny were oPnm la-pre- 
his second piece, Clitaiidre, he admitted sented for years before they came from 
nothing licentious in his comedies. The the press. *It is oonyetured by Ponte- 
only remain of grossness, Fontenelle ob- nelle that one or two pieces of Mairet 
serves, was that the lovers se tuio^&ient ; and Botroii may have preceded any by 
but as he gravely goes on to remark, ie Corneille. 
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hj a greater Tigonr of style ; but Fontenelle gives a very 
different opinion. It had at least a success which caused a 
new troop of actors to be established in the Marais. His 
next^ Clitandre^ it is agreed, is not so good. Bat La 
Veuve is much better; irregular in action, but with spirit, 
cliaracteiv and well-invented situations, it is the first model 
of the higher comedy.^ These early comedies must in fact 
have been relatively of considerable merit since they raised 
Corneille to high reputation, and connected him with the 
literary men of his time. The Medea, though much bor- 
rowed from Seneca, gave a tone of grandeur and dignity 
unknown before to French tragedy. This appeared in 1635, 
and was followed by the Cid next year. 

19. Notwithstanding the defence made by La Harpe, I 
cannot but agree with the French Academy, in 
their criticism on this that the subject is 

essentially ill-chosen. No circumstances can be imagined, 
no skill can be employed, that will reconcile the mind to the 
marriage of a daughter with one that has shed her father’s 
blood. And the law of unity of time, which crowds every 
event of the drama within a few hours, renders the promised 
consent of Chimene (for such it is) to this union still more 
revolting and improbable.®' The knowledge of this termina- 
tion re-acts on the reader during a second perusal, so as 
to give an irresistible impression of her insincerity in her 
previous solicitations for his death. She seems, indeed, in 
several passages, little else than a tragic coquette, and one 
of the most odious kind.'*' The English stage at that time 
was not exempt from great violations of nature and decorum; 
yet had the subject of the Cid fallen into the hands of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and it is one which they would 
have willingly selected, for the sake of the effective situa- 


y Suard. Pontenelle. La Harpe. 

* La Harpe has said that Chimene 
does not promise at last to marrj Ro- 
drigue, though the spectator perceives 
that she will do so. He forgets that she 
has commissioned her lover’s sword in 
the duel with Don Saneho: — 

Sors vainqiieur d'un combat dont Chimene est 
le prix.— Act v. sc. 1. 


* In these lines, for example, of the 
third act, scene 4th : — 

Ma]gr6 les feux si beaux qui rompent ma col6re 
Je ferai mon possible d bien Tenger rnon pCre ; 
Mais malgrC la riguenr d’uii si cruel devoir, 
Mou unique souhait est de ne rieu pouvoir 

It is true that he found this in his 
Spanish original, but that does not ren- 
der the imitation judicious, or the senti- 
ment either moral, or even theatrically 
specious. 
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tioBS and contrasts of passion it affords^ the part of Cliimene 
would have been managed by them with great warmth and 
.spirit;, though probably not less, iiicongriiitj and extrava- 
gance; but I can scarcely believe that the conclusion would 
have been so much in the style of comedy* Her deaths or 
retirement into a monastery, would have seemed more con- 
sonant to her own. dignity and to that .of a tragic subject* 
Corneille was however borne out, by the tradition of Spain, 
and by the authority of Guillen de Castro whom lie 
imitated, , 

20. The language of Ooimeille is elevated, his sentiments, 
style of if sometimes hyperbolical, generally noble, wiieix 
Corneille. has iiot to deal with the passion of love; con- 
scious of the nature of Ms own powers, he lias ov'oided 
subjects wherein this must entirely predominate; it was to 
be, as he thought, an accessory but never a principal source 
of dramatic interest. In this, however, as a general Imw of 
tragedy, he was mistaken ; love is by no means unfit for the 
chief source of tragic distress, but comes in generally with 
a cold and feeble effect as a subordinate emotion. In those 
Eoman stories which he .most affected, its expression could 
hardly be otherwise than insi|)id and iiicongTuous. Corneille 
probably would have dispensed -with it, like Sliakspeare in 
Coriolanus and Julius Cassar ; but the taste of his contem- 
poraries, formed in the pedantic' school of romance, has 
imposed fetters on his genius in almost every drama. In 
the Cid, where the subject left him no choice, he lias perhaps 
succeeded better in the delineation of love than on any other 
occasion ; yet even here we often find the cold exaggerations 
of complimentary verse, instead of the voice of nature. But 
other scenes of this play, especially in the first act, wliieli 
bring forward the proud Castilian characters of the two 
fathers of Eodiugo and Chimene, are full of the nervous 
elo<juence of CorneiUe;' and the general style, though it 
may not have borne the. fastidious criticism either of the 
Academy or of Voltaire, , is .so far^above anything which had 
been heard on the French, stage,' that it was but a very frigid 
eulogy in the former to: say. ■.■that it ^had acquired a consi- 
derable reputation among works ..of the kind/ It had at 
tliat time astonished Paris’'-; ■' but '- the prejudices of Cardinal 
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Eiclielieu and the envy of inferior authors, joined perhaps 
to the proverbial unwillingness of critical bodies to commit 
themselves by warmth of praise, had some degree of influ- 
ence on the judgment which the Academy pronounced on 
the Cid, though I do not think it was altogether so unjust 
and uncandid as has sometimes been supposed. 

21. The next tragedy of Corneille, Les Horaces, is hardly 
open to less objection than the Cid ; not so much 
because there is, as the French critics have dis- 
covered, a want of unity in the subject, which I do not quite 
perceive, nor because the fifth act is tedious and uninterest- 
ing, as from the repulsiveness of the story, and the jarring 
of the sentiments with our natural sympathies, Corneille 
has complicated the legend in Livy with the marriage of the 
younger Horatins to the sister of the Curiatii, and thus 
placed his two female personages in a nearly similar situa- 
tion, which he has taken little pains to diversify by any 
contrast in their characters. They speak, on the contrary, 
nearly in the same tone, and we see no x'easoii why the hero 
of the tragedy should not, as he seems half disposed, have 
followed up the murder of his sister by that of his wife. 
More skill is displayed in the opposition of character between 
the combatants themselves; but the mild, though not less 
courageous or patriotic, Curiatius attaches the spectator, who 
cares nothing for the triumph of Rome, or the glory of the 
Horatian name. It must be confessed that .the elder 
Horatius is nobly conceived; the Roman energy, of which 
we find but a caricature in his brutish son, shines out in him 
with an admiral dramatic spirit. I shall be accused, never- 
theless, of want of taste, when I confess that his celebrated 
QfwHl mouruty has always seemed to me less eminently sublime 
than the general suffrage of France has declared it. There 
is nothing very novel or striking in the proposition, that a 
soldier’s duty is to die in the field rather than desert his 
post by flight ; and in a tragedy full of the hyperboles of 
Roman patriotism, it appears strange that we should be 
astonished at that which is the principle of all military 
honour. The words are emphatic in their position, and 
calculated to draw forth the actor’s energy ; but this is an 
artifice of no great skill ; and one can hardly help thinking, 
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that a spectator in the pit would spontaneously have antici- 
pated the answer of a warlike father to the feminine 
question, — 

^Que voiiliez-vous qu’il fit coiitre trois ? ’ 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by the. critics superior 
to that of the Cid ; the iiervonsiiess and w.ariiith of Goi'neille 
is more displayed; and it is more free from : iiieorrect and 
tririal expression. 

22. Cimia,. the next in .order of time, is probably that 

tragedy of Corneille which would be placed at the 
head by '.a majority of suffrages. His eloqiieiice 
reached here its highest point; the speeches are longer^ 
more rivid in narration, more pliilosopliical in argiinieiit, 
more abundant in that strain of Roman energy, which Ii| had 
derived chiefly from Lucan, more emphatic and condensed in 
their language and versification. But, as a drama, this is 
deserving of little praise; the characters of Ciiina and M.axi- 
mus are contemptible, that of Emilia is treacherous and 
ungrateful. She is indeed the type of a numerous class 
who have followed her in works of fiction, and sometinies, 
unhappily, in real life ; the female patriot, tlieoretieally, at 
least, .an assassin, but commonly compelled, by the iniquity 
of the times, to console herself in practice with safer trans- 
gressions. We have had some specimens; and other 
nations to their shame and sorrow, have had more. But 
even the magnanimity of Augustus, whom -we have not 
geen exposed to instant ■ danger, is uninteresting, nor do 
we perceive why he should bestow Ms friendship as well 
as his forgiveness on the detected traitor that cowers before 
him. It is one of those subjects which might, by the in- 
vention of a more complex plot than history furnishes, 
have, better excited the spectator’s attention, but not his 
sympathy. 

23. A deeper interest belongs to Poljeucte; and this is 

the only tragedy of Corneille wherein he affects the 
poiyeiicte* j^gart. There is, indeed, a certain iiieoiigriiity 
which we cannot overcome between the sanctity of Cliristia-n 
martyrdom and the language of love, especially when the 
latter is rather the more prominent of the two in the conduct 
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of tlic drama.^ But tlie beautiful cliaracter of Pauline would 
redeem mucli greater defects than can be ascribed to this 
tragedjo It is the noblest, perhaps, on the French stage, 
and conceived with admirable delicacy and dignity,^ In the 
style, however, of Polyeucte, there seems to be some return 
towards the languid tone of common-place which had been 
wholly thrown off ill Cinna.^ 

24. Eodogune is said to have been a favourite with the 
author. It can hardly be so with the generality of 

his readers. The story has all the atrocity of the 
older school, from which Corneille, in his earlier plays, had 
emancipated the stage. It borders even on ridicule. Two 
princes, kept by their mother, one of those furies whom our 
own Webster or Marston would have delighted to draw, in 
ign chance which is the elder, and conseq[uently entitled to 
the throne, are enamoured of Eodogune. Their mother 
makes it a condition of declaring the succession, that they 
should shed the blood of this princess. Struck with horror 
at such a proposition, they refer their passion to the choice 
of Eodogune, who, in her turn, demands the death of their 
mother. The embarassment of these amiable youths may 
be conceived. La Harpe extols the fifth act of this tragedy, 
and it may perhaps be effective in representation. 

25. Pompey, sometimes inaccurately called the Death of 
Pompey, is more defective in construction than even 

any other tragedy of Corneille. The hero, if Pompey 
is such, never appears on the stage, and his death being re- 
eoiinted at the beginning of the second act, the real subject 
of the piece, so far as it can be said to have one, is the 


^ Tli 0 Coterie at the Hotel Eambonil- 
let thoiTglit that Polyeucte would not 
succeGcl on account of its religious cha- 
racter. Corneille, it is said, was about 
to withdraw his tragedy, hut was dis- 
suaded by an actor of so little reputation 
that ho did not even hear a part in the 
performance. Fontenelle, p. 101. 

“ Fontenelle thinks that it shows ^un 
grand attaehemenfc a son devoir, et un 
grand caractore ’ in Pauline to desire 
That Sevorus should save her husband’s 
life, instead of procuring the latter to ])e 
exocutod that she might marry her lover. 
Befloxions sur la Poetique, sect. 16. 
This is rather an odd notion of what is 


sufficient to constitute an heroic cha- 
racter. It is not the conduct of Pauline, 
which in every Christian or virtuous 
woman must naturally bo the same, hut 
the fine sentiments and language which 
accompany it, that render her part so 
noble. 

^ In the second scene of the second 
act, between Severus and Pauline, two 
characters of the most elevated class, 
the former quits the stage with this 
line, — 

Adieu, trop vertueux objet, et trop ebarmant. 
The latter replies, — 

Adieu, trop malhoureux, ettrop parfait amant. 
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puiiislimeiit of Ms assassins ; a retribution demanded by tlie 
moral sense of tbe spectator; but bardly important enougli 
for dramatic interest. Tbe character of Csesar is some- 
what weakened by his passion for Cleopatra, which as- 
sumes more the tone of devoted gallantry than truth or 
probability warrant; but Cornelia, though with some Lii- 
canic extravagance, is full of a Eoman nobleness of spirit, 
which renders her, after Pauline, but at a long interval, the 
finest am.ong the female characters of Corneille. The language 
is not beneath that of his earlier tragedies. 

26. In Heraclius we begin to find an inferiority of style. 

Pew passages, especially after the first act, are 

erac ms. Biuch vigour ; and the plot, instead of 

the faults we may ascribe to some of the former dramas, a 
too great simplicity and want of action, offends by the|per- 
plexity of its ‘situations, and still more by their nature ; 
since they are wholly among the proper resources of comedy. 
The true and the false Heraclius, each uncertain of his 
paternity, each afraid to espouse one who ma}^ or may not 
be his sister, the embarrassment of Phocas, equally irritated 
by both, but aware that in putting either to death, he may 
punish his own son, the art of Leontine who produces this 
confusion, not by silence, but by a series of iiiconsisteiit 
falsehoods, aU these are in themselves ludicrous, and such as 
in comedy could produce no other effect than laughter. 

27. Nicomfede is genei'ally placed by the critics below 

Heraclius, an opinion in which I should hardly 
concur. The plot is feeble and improbable, but 
more tolerable than the strange entanglements of Heraclius; 
and the spirit of Corneille shines out more in the characters 
and sentiments. None of his later tragedies deserve much 
notice, except that we find one of his celebrated scenes in 
Sertorius, a drama of little general merit. Niconiede and 
Sertorins were both first represented after the middle of the 
century. 

28. Voltaire has well distinguished Hhe fine scenes of 
Fauitsnnd Comeille, and the fine tragedies .of Eaeiiie.’ It 

beauties of , - , , _ , , _ . 

corueiiie. caii, perhaps,, hardly be. said that, With the exeep- 

iion of Polyeucte, the former has produced a single play, 
■which, taken as a whole, we can commend. The keys of 
the passions were not given to his custody. But in the 
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wHck ke introdneed npon tke Frencli stage, and wMcli long 
continued to be its boast, impressive, energetic declamation, 
tbougMs masculine, bold, and sometimes sublime, conveyed 
ill a style for the most part clear, condensed, and noble, and 
in a rkytlim sonorous and satisfactory to the ear, lie has not 
since been equalled. Lucan, it has always been said, was 
the favourite study of Corneille. No one, perhaps, can 
admire one who has not a strong relish for the other. That 
the tragedian has ever surpassed the highest flights of his 
Eomaii prototype, it might be difficult to prove 5 but if his 
fire is not more intense, it is accompanied by less smoke; his 
hyperboles, for such he has, are less frequent and less turgid ; 
his taste is np-ore judicious, he knows better, especially in 
description, what to choose and where to stop. Lucan, 
however, would have disdained the politeness of the amor- 
ous heroes of Corneille, and though often tedious, often 
offensive to good taste, is never languid or ignoble. 

29. The first French comedy written in polite language, 

without low wit or indecency, is due to Corneille, ^ , 

^ _ Lo Menteiir, 

1^- 111 some degree, to the Spanish author 

whom he copied in Le Menteur. This has been improved 
a little by Goldoni, and our own well-known farce. The Liar, 
is borrowed from both. The incidents are diverting, but it 
belongs to the subordinate class of comedy, and a better 
moral would have been shown in the disgrace of the principal 
character. Another comedy about the same time, Le Pedant 
Joue, by Cyrano de Bergerac, had much success. It has 
been called the first comedy in prose, and the first wherein a 
provincial dialect is introduced ; the remark, as to the former 
circumstance, shows a forgetfulness of Larivey. Moli^re lias 
boiToived freely from this play. 

30. The only tragedies, after those of Corneille, anterior 
to 1650, which the French themselves hold worthy other Prencti 
of remembrance, are the Sophonisbe of Mairet ; in 

which some characters and some passages are vigorously 
conceived, but the style is debased by low and ludicrous 
thoughts, which later critics never fail to |)oiiit out with 
severity;® the Scevole of Lui’yer, the best of several good 
lf“ tragedies, full of lines of great simplicity in expression, but 


« Suard, ubi supra. 
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which seem to gain force through their simplicity, by one 
who, thoxigh never snhlime, adopted with success the severe 
and reasoning style, of Oorneilie.; -^ the Marianne of Tristan, 
which, at its appearance in 1637, passed for a rival of the 
Cid, and remained for a century on the stage, but is now 
ridiculed for a style alternately turgid and ridiculous ; and 
the Wenceslas of Eotrou, which had not ceased .perhaps 
thirty years since to be represented. 

81, ..This tragedy, the best work of a fertile clramatist, who 
wence?ias did Mmself honour by a ready acknowledgment of 
ofRotron, Superiority of Corneille, instetd of camnissiiig 

the suffrages of those who always envy genius, is by no 
means so much below that great master, as, in the unfor- 
tunate efforts of his later years, he was below liiiiiself. 
Wenceslas was represented in 1647. It may be admitted 
that Eotrou had conceived his plot, which is wholly original, 
in the spirit of Corneille ; the masculine energy of the senti- 
ments, the delineation of bold and fierce passions, of noble 
and heroic love, the attempt even at political philosophy, 
are copies of that model. It seems, indeed, that in several 
scenes Eotrou must, out of mere generosity to Coriieille, 
have determined to outdo one of his most exceptionable 
passages, the consent of Chimmae to espouse the Cid. llis 
own cmiaiii drops on the vanishing reluctance of his heroine 
to accept the hand of a monster whom she hated, and who 
had just murdered her lover in his own brother. It is the 
Lady Anne of Shakspeare ; hut Lady Anne is not a heroine. 
Wenceslas is not unworthy of comparison with the second 
class of Corneille's tragedies. But the ridiculoiis tone of 
language and sentiment which the heroic romance had 
rendered popular, and from which Corneille did not wholly 
emancipate himself, often appears in this piece of Eotrou ; 
the intrigue is rather too complex, in the Spanish style, for 
tragedy; the diction seems frequently obnoxious to the most 
indulgent criticism; but, above all, the story is essentially 
ill contrived, ending in the grossest violation of poetical 
justice ever witnessed on, the stage,. the impunity and even 
the triumph of one of the, worst characters that was ever 
drawn. 
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Sect. III.— Ob the Ebglish Deama. 

London Theatres— Sbakspeare — Jonson— Beaumont and Fletcher — 
Massinger— Other English Dramatists. 

82 . The English drama had been encouraged through the 
reign of Elizabeth by increasing popularity, not- popularity 
•withstanding the strenuous opposition of a party nnSrESIa- 
sufficiently powerful to enlist the magistracy, and, 
in a certain measure, the gOTernment, on its side. A pro- 
gressive improvement in dramatic writing, possibly also, 
though we know less of this, in the skill of the actors, 
ennobled, while it kept alive, the public taste ; the crude 
and insipid compositions of an Edwards or a Whetstone, 
among numbers more whose very names are lost, gave way 
to the real genius of Green and Marlowe, and alter them to 
Shakspeare. 

8e8. At the beginning of this century not less than eleven 
regular play-houses had been erected in London Number of 
and its suburbs ; several of Which, it appears, were 
still in use, an order of the privy council in 1600, restrain- 
ing the number to two, being little regarded. Of these the 
most important was that of the Black Eriars, with which 
another, called the Globe, on the opposite side of the river, 
was connected ; the same company performing at the former 
ill winter, at the latter in snmmer. This was the company 
of which Burbage, the best actor of the day, was chief, and 
to which Shakspeare, who was also a proprietor, belonged. 
Their names appear in letters patent, and other legal instru- 
ments.^, 

84. James was fond of these amusements, and had encou- 
raged them in Scotland. The puritan iiifliieiice, Eucouragod 
which had been sometimes felt in the council of 
Elizabeth, came speedily to an end ; thoug’h the represeiita- 


s )Slaakspf‘ar 0 probably retired from thanking Shakspeare for the coinpliment 
the stage, as a performer, soon after paid to him in Macbeth. Malone, it 
1G03 ; his name appears among the seems, believed this: Mr. Collier does 
actors of Sejanns in 1603, bnt not among not, and probably most people will be 
those of Volf)ono in 1605., There is a equally sceptical. Collier, i. 370. 
tradition that James I. wrote a letter 
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tioii of plays on Sundays, a constant tlieme of complaint, 
Ibnt ' never down, was now abandoned, and is not 
even tolerated by the Declaration of Sports, The several 
companies of players, who, in her reign, had been under the 
nominal protection of some men of raiih, were now deno- 
minated the servants of the Mng, the queen, or other royal 
personages.^ They were relieved from some of the vexa- 
tions control they had experienced, and subjected only to 
the gentle sway of the Master of the Eevels. It was his 
duty to revise all dramatic worts before they w^ere repre- 
sented, to exclude profane and nnbecomiiig language, and 
specially to take care that there should be no interference 
with matters of state. The former of these corrective func- 
tions must have been rather laxly exercised ; but there are 
instances in which a licence was refused on account of very 
recent history being touched in a play. 

35. The I’eigns of James and Charles were the glory of 
General our theatre. Public applause, and the favour of 

ttiste for 

stage. princes, were well bestowed on those bright stars 
of our literature who then appeared. In 1628, when Sir 
Henry Herbert became Master of the Revels, there %vero 
five comj)anies of actors in London. This, indeed, is some- 
thing less than at the accession of James, and the latest 
historian of the drama suggests the increase of puritanical 
sentiments as a likely cause of this apparent decline. But 
we find little reason to believe that there was any decline 
in the public taste for the theatre ; and it may be as probable 
an hypothesis, that the excess of competition, at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign had rendered some iiiidertakings oiipro- 
fitable ; the ■ greater fishes, as usual in such cases, swallow^- 
iiig up thedess. ' We learn from Howes, the eontimiator of 
Stow, that within sixty yearS' before 1631, seventeen play- 
houses had been built in the -.metropolis. These were now’ 


^ Collier, i. 847. But the privilege the biishin, were always ro 

of peers to graut lieeiiees to itiBeraiit grave magistrates. The lieeiiee. Umw- 
plnyers, giveu by Statute 14 Eliz. e, 5, ever, granted to Burbage, SIk:k'»| enre, 
and 39 Eliz. c. 4, was taken away by and others, in 1 80;], jiii- 

1 Jac. I. e. 7. so that they became thorises tbeni to act plays nea only ac 
liable to be treated as vagrants. Ac- the usual house, 1 ait in iiny other part 
eordingly there wei-i* no established of the kingdom. Ihirbagi- was reeloau-d 
theatres in any provincial city, and the best actor of ids time, and excelled 
strollers, though dear to the lovers of as Eiehard III, 
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larger and more convenient than before. They were divided 
into public and private ; not that the former epithet was in- 
applicable to both ^ bnt those styled public were not com- 
pletely roofed, nor well provided with seats, nor were the 
performances by candlelight ; they resembled more the rude 
booths we still see at fairs, or the constructions in which 
interludes are represented by day in Italy r while private 
theatres, such as that of the Black Friars, were built in 
nearly the present form. It seems to be the more probable 
opinion that moveable scenery was unknown on these 
^ theatres. ^ It is a fortunate circnmstance,V Mr. Collier has 
observed, rfor the poetry of our old plays that it was so ; the 
imagination of the auditor only was appealed to; and we 
owe to the absence of painted canvas many of the finest 
descriptive passages in Shakspeare, his contemporaries, and 
immediate followei's. The introduction of scenery gives 
the date to the commencement of the decline of our dra- 
matic poetry.’ In this remark, which seems as original 
as just, I entirely concur. Even in this age the prodigality 
of our theatre in its peculiar boast, scene-painting, can 
hardly keep pace with the creative powers of Shakspeare ; it 
is well that he did not live when a manager was to estimate 
Ms descriptions by the cost of realising them on canvas, or 
we might never have stood with Lear on the cliffs of Dover, 
or amidst the palaces of Venice with Shy lock .and Antonio. 
The scene is perpetually changed in our old drama, precisely 
because it was not changed at all. A powerful alignment 
might otherwise have been discovered in favour of the unity 
- of place, that it is very cheap. 

36. Charles, as we might expect, was not less inclined to 
this liberal pleasure than his predecessors. It was Theatres 
to his own cost that Prynne assaulted the stage in thfpS- 
his immense volume, the Histrio-mastix. Even 
Milton, before the foul spirit had wholly entered into him, 
extolled the learned sock of Jonson, and the wild wood- 
notes of Shakspeare. But these days were soon to pass 
away ; the ears of Prynne were avenged ; by an order of 
the two houses of parliament, Sept. 2, 1642, the theatres 
were closed, as a becoming measure during the season of 
public calamity and impending civil war ; but, after some 
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unsuccessful attempts to evade tMs proMbition, it was 
thouglit expedient, in the • complete success of the party 
: who had always abhorred the drama, to put a stop to it 
altogether; and another ordinance of Jan. 22, 1648, reciting 
the usual. objections to all such entertainments, directed the 
...theatres to be rendered unserviceable. We must. refer the, 

. .reader to the valuable' work which has supplied the sketch of ' 
. these pages for further knowledge'; ^ it is more o.ur proviii.ee 
to follow the track of those who most distinguished a period 
so fertile in dramatic genius : and first that of the greatest 
of them all. 

87. Those who originally undertook to marshal the plays 
I'bakspeare’s of Sliabspcare according to chronological order, 
Nigiit). always attending less to internal evidence than to 
the very fallible proofs of pnblication they could obtain, 
placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 1612 or 1613. It after- 
wards rose a little higher in the list; but Mr. Collier has 
finally proved that it was on the stage early in 1602, and 
was at that time chosen, probably as leather a new piece, for 
representation at one of the Inns of CoiirtJ^ The general 
style resembles, in my judgment, that , of Much Ado about 
Nothing, , which is refeiTcd with probability to the year' 
1600. Twelfth Niglit, notwithstanding some very bea'iitiful 
passages, and the humorous absurdity of Malvolio, has not 
the eoruscatiQBS of wit and spirit of character that distin- 
guish the excellent coniedy it seems to have immediately 
followed, nor is the plot nearly so -well constructed. Yiola 
would be more interesting, if she had not indelicately, as 
well as unfairly towards Olivia, determined to win the Duke's 
heart before she had seen him. The part of Sebastian has ' 
all that improbability, .which belongs to mistaken identity, 
.without the comic effect ■ for- the sake of which that is 
forgiven in. Plautus and in .the Comedy of Errors. 

88. The Merry Wives 'of Windsor is that work of 


^ I huYcv made Ko pjirtieular references tliongh not entirely arraiigcd ii- 
to Sir. Collier s douhle work, The History most conveiiiont manner. 11 1 - -t-rfiib ue- 
of English HrciiJiatie Poetry, and Amiais vcrtheless to hare oLli::ialioinc lo 
of the Stage; it will be necessary for ley's preface to Iijs (jodeel nj (sf Old 
the reader to make, use of his index ; bnt Plays, or rather ]itn‘haps to Ih'id'.s 
few books lately published contain so edition of it. . 
iiiuch valuable and original informatioiij ^ Vol, i, p. 327. 
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Shakspeare in whicli lie lias best displayed Englisb. manners ; 
for tbough there is something of this in the his- Merry 
torical plays, yet we rarely see in them such a picture Windsor, 
of actual life as comedy ought to represent. It may he 
difficult to say for what cause he has abstained from, a 
source of gaiety whence his prolific invention and keen eye 
for the diversities of character might have di’awii so much. 
The Masters ICnowell; and Wellborn, the young gentlemen 
who spend their money freely and make, love to rich widows 
(an insipid race of personages, it must he owned), recur for 
ever in the old plays of James’s reign ; but Shakspeare 
threw an ideality over this class of characters, the Bassanios, 
the Valentines, the Gratianos, and placed them in scenes 
which neither by dress nor manners recalled the prose of 
ordinary life.“^ In this play, however, the English gentle- 
man, in age and youth, is brought upon the stage, slightly 
caricatured in Shallow, and far more so in Slender. The 
latter, indeed, is a perfect satire, and I think was so in- 
tended, on the brilliant youth of the provinces, such as we 
■'may believe it to have been before the introduction of news- 
j)apers and turnpike roads, awkward and boobyish among 
civil people, but at home in rude sports, and proud of 
exploits at which the town would laugh, yet perhaps with 
more courage and good-nature than the laughers. No 
doubt can be raised that the family of Lncy is ridiculed in 
Shallow; but those who have had recourse to the old fable 
of the deer-stealing, forget that Shakspeare never lost sight 
of his native county, and went, perhaps evei'y summer, to 
Stratford. It is not impossible that some arrogance of the 
provincial squires towards a player, whom, though a gentle- 
man by birth and the recent grant of arms, they might not 
reckon such, excited his malicious wit to those admirable 
delineations. 

39. The Merry Wives of Windsor was first printed in 
1602, but very materially altered in a subsequent edition. 


™ ‘No doubt,’ says Coleridge, ‘they this.’ Table Talk, ii. 396. lam not 
(Beaumont and Fletcher) imitated the quite sure that I understand this ex- 
ease of gentlemanly conYersation better press! on ; but probably the meaning is 
than Shakspeare, who was unable not not very different from what I have 
to be too much associated to succeed in said. . 
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It is wholly,,, eomic ; so- that Dodd, wlio piiHished the Beaii- 
..ties. of Shabspeare, coB,fiiiing himself to poetry, says it is 
the only play which afforded nothing to extract. This 
.play does not excite a great .deal of interest ; for Anne Page 
.is ..hut a sample of a ■character not ?ery niieonimon, which 
under a garb of placid and decorous mediocrity is still 
capable of pursuing its own will. But in wit and humorous 
delineation no other goes ■beyond it. If Palstoff seoiiis, as 
Johnson has intimated, to hare lost some of his powers of 
merriment, it is because he is humiliated to a point -where 
even his invention and impudence cannot bear him off vic- 
torious. Ill the first acts he is still the same Jack Palstaff 
of the Boar’s Head. Joiisoii’s earliest comedy. Every Man 
in His Humour, had appeared a few years before the 
Merry Wives of Windsor; they both turned on English life 
in the middle class, and on the same passion of jealousy. 
If then we compare these two productions of our greatest 
comic dramatists, the vast superiority of Sliakspeare will 
appear undeniable. Hitely, indeed, has more energy, more 
relief, more excuse, perhaps, in what might appear to his 
temper matter for jealousy, than the wretched, narrow- 
minded Ford; he is more of a gentleman, and commands 
a certain degree of respect; but dramatic justice is better 
dealt upon Ford by rendering him ridiculous, and he suits 
better the festive style of Shakspeare’s most amusing play. 
His light-hearted wife, on the other hand, is drawn with 
more spirit than Dame Eitely; and tbe most ardent admirer 
of Jonson would not oppose Master Stephen to Slender or 
Bohadil to Falstaff. The other characters are not parallel 
enough to admit of comparison ; but in their diversity (nor 
is Shakspeare perhaps in any one play more fertile), and 
their amusing peculiarity, as well as in the construction and 
arrangement of the story, the brilliancy of the wit, the per- 
petual gaiety of the dialogue, we perceive at once to wdiom 
the laurel must be given. Hor is this comparison instituted 
to disparage Jon‘son, whom we have praised, and shall have 
again to praise so highly, but to show how much easier it 
was to vanquish the rest of Euroi)e than to contend with 
Shakspeare. 

40. Measure for Measure, commonly referred to the end 
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of 1603, is perhaps after Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth, the 
play in which Shakspeare struggles, ^as it were, Measure for 
most with the over-mastering power of his own 
mind ; the depths and intricacies of being which he has 
searched and sounded with intense reflection, perplex and 
ho.rass him ; his personages arrest their course of action to 
pour forth, in language the most remote from common use, 
thoughts which few could grasp in the clearest expression ; 
and thus he loses something of dramatic excellence in that 
of his conteinplative philosophy. The Duke is designed as 
the representative of this philosophical character. He is 
stern and melancholy by temperament, averse to the exterior 
shows of power, and secretly conscious of some unfitness for 
its practical duties. The subject is not very happily chosen, 
but artfully improved by Shakspeare. In most of the 
numerous stories of a similar nature, which before or since 
his time have been related, the sacrifice of chastity is really 
made, and made in vain. There is, however, something too 
coarse and disgusting in such a story; and it would have 
deprived him of a splendid exhibition of character. The 
virtue of Isabella, inflexible and independent of circum- 
stance, has something very grand and elevated; yet one is 
disposed to ask, whether, if Claudio had been really exe- 
cuted, the spectator would not have gone away with no 
great affection for her ; and at least we now feel that her 
reproaches against her miserable brother when he clings to 
life like a frail and guilty being are too harsh. There is 
great skill in the invention of Mariana, and without this 
the story could not have had anything like a satisfactory 
termination ; yet it is never explained how the Duke had 
become acquainted with this secret, and being acquainted 
with it how he • had preserved his esteem and confidence in 
Angelo. His intention, as hinted towards the end, to marry 
Isabella, is a little too common-place ; it is one of Shaks- 
peare’s hasty half-thoughts. The language of this comedy 
is very obscure, and the text seems to have been printed 
with great inaccuracy. I do not value the comic parts 
highly ; Lucio’s impudent profligacy, the result rather of 
sensual debasement than of natural ill disposition, is well 
represented ; but Elbow is a very inferior repetition of Dog- 
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berry. Iii,, dramatic effect Measure for .Measure ranks liigli ; 
tlie', two .scenes .between ■ Isabella and Angelo^ tliat between 
ber and Claudio, those ^ where, the -Duke a...ppears in disguise, 
and the cata.strophe .in. the .'fifth act, are .admirably written 
and Tery interestin.g ; except' so -far as the spectator’s know- 
ledge of the two .stratagems which liawe deceived Angelo 
may prevent Mm from . particijiating in .the indignation at 
Isabella’s imaginary wrong which her lamentations would 
excite. Several of the circumstances and characters are 
borrowed from ' the old .play of Whetstone, Promos and 
Cassandra; but very .little ■of '■the sentiments or language. 
What is good in Measure for Measure is Shakspeare’s own. 

41. If, originality, of ' inveiitioii did not so much stamp, 
almost, every play of Shakspeare.' that to name 
one as the most original seems a clisporagenient 
to others, we might say, that this great prerogative of 
genius was exercised above all in Lear. It diverges more 
from the model of regular tragedy than Macbeth or Othello, 
and even more than Hamlet ; but the fable is better con- 
structed than in the last of these, and it displays full as.'*- 
much of the almost superhuman inspiration of the poet as 
the other two. Lear himself is, perhaps., the most won- 
derful of dramatic conceptions, ideal to satisfy the most 
romantic imagination, yet idealised from the reality of 
nature. Shakspeare, in preparing us for the most intense 
sympathy with this old man, first abases him to the ground ; 
it is not (Edipus, against whose respected age the gods 
themselves have conspired ; it is not Orestes, noble-minded 
and affectionate, whose crime has been virtue ; it is a 
headstrong, feeble, and s.elfish being, whom, in the first act 
of the tragedy, nothing seems capable of redeeming in our 
eyes ; nothing but what . follows, intense woe, uiiiiatiiral 
wrong. Then conies on '.that splendid madness, not ab- 
surdly sudden, as in some .tragedies,' but in which the strings 
that keep his reasoning power together give way one after 
the other in the frenzy of rage and .'grief*. .. Then it is that 
we find what in life may :.. sometimes be' seen, the inteliee- 
tnal energies grow etronger' /in.;. v calamity, and especially 
under wrong. An awful eloquence belongs to unmerited 
suffering. Thoughts burst out, more profound than Lear 
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in his prosperous hour could ever have conceived; incon- 
sequent^ for such is the condition of madness, but in them- 
selves fragments of coherent truth, the reason of an un- 
I : . reasonable mind. 




42. Tinion of Athens is cast as it were in the same 
mould as Lear ; it is the same essential character, Timon of 
the same generosity more from wanton ostentation 
than love of others, the same fierce rage under the smart 
of ingratitude, the same rousing up, in that tempest of 
^powers that had slumbered unsuspected in some deep 
^ recess of the soul; for had Timon or Lear known that 
philosophy of human nature in their calmer moments which 
fury brought forth, they would never have had such ter- 
rible occasion to display it. The thoughtless confidence of 
Lear in his children has something in it far more touching 
than the sell- beggary of Timon; though both one and the 
other have jjroto types enough in real life. And as we give 
the old king more of our pity, so a more intense abhor- 
rence accompanies his daughters and the evil characters 
that drama, than we spare for the miserable syco- 
phants of the Athenian. Their thanklessness is anticipated, 
and springs from the very nature of their calling ; it verges 
on the beaten road of comedy. In this play there is neither 
a female personage, except two courtezans, who hardly 
speak; nor is there any prominent character (the honest 
steward is not such) redeemed by virtue enough to be 
estimable; for the cynic Apemantus is but a cynic, and 
ill replaces the noble Kent of the other drama. The , fable, 
- 4 ... if fiible it can be called, is so extraordinarily deficient in 
action, a fault of which Shakspeare is not guilty in any 
other instance, that we may wonder a little how he should 
have seen in the single delineation of Timon a counter- 
balance for the manifold ohjections to this subject. But 
there seems to have been a period of Shakspeare^s life 
when his heart was ill at . ease, and ill content with the 
world or his own conscience; the memory of hours mis- 
spent, the pang of affection, misplaced or unrequited, the 
, experience of man^s worser nature which intercourse with 
unworthy associates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly 


- teaches ; — these, as they sank down into the depths of his 
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great mind^ seem not only to have inspired into it the con- 
ception of Lear and Timon, but that of one primary cha- 
racter, the censnrer of mankind. This type is first seen 
in the philosophic melancholy of Jaques, gazing with an 
nndiminishecl serenity, and with a gaiety of fancy, though 
not of manners, on the follies of the world. It assumes a 
graver cast in the exiled Duke of the same play, and next 
S one rather more severe in the Duke of Measure for Mea- 
■ . sure. In all, these, however,, it ' is., merely contemplative 
philosophy. In Hamlet this is mingled with the impulses 
of a perturbed heart under the pressure of extraordinary 
circumstances; it shines no longer as in the former cha- 
racters, with a steady light, but plays in fitful coriiscatioiis 
amidst feigned gaiety and extravagance. In Lear it is the 
flash of sudden inspiration across the incongruous imagery 
of madness ; in Timon it is obscured by th,e exaggerations 
of misanthropy. These plays all belong to nearly the same 
period: As you Like It being usually referred to 1600, 
Hamlet, in its altered form, to about 1602, Timon to the 
same year, Measure for Measure to 1603, and Lear to 1604.' 
In the later plays of Shakspeare, especially in Macbeth and 
the Tempest, niiich of moral speculation will be found, but 
he has never returned to this type of character in the 
personages. Timon is less read and less pleasing than the 
great majority of Shakspeare’s plays ; but it abounds with 
signs of his genius. Schlegel observes that of all his works 
it is that which has most satire ; comic in representation of 
the parasites, indignant and Juvenalian in the bursts of 
Timon himself. 

43. Pericles is generally reckoned to be in part, and 

Pericles. work of Sliakspeare. Prom 

the poverty and ’bad management of the fiible, 
the want of any effective or distinguishable character, -for 
Marina is no more than the common form of female vir- 
tue, such as all the dramatists of that age could draw, and 
a general feebleness of the tragedy as a whole, I should 
not believe the structure to have --.been Shakspeare-’s. But 
many passages are fiir more in his. manner than in that of 
any contemporary writer with whom I am acquainted ; and 
the extrinsic testimony, though not conclusive^ being of 
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some value, I slionld not dissent from the judgment of 
Steevens and Malone^ that it was^ in no inconsiderable de- 
gree^ repaired and improved by his touch. Drake has placed 
it under the year as the earliest of Shakspeare’s plays, 
for no better reason apparently, than that he thought it 
inferior to all the rest* But if, as most will agree, it were 
not quite Ms own, this reason will have less weight; and 
the language seems to me rather that of his second or third 
manner than of his first* Pericles is not known to have 
existed before, 1609*., 

44. The majority of readers, I believe, assign to Macbeth, 
which seems to have been written about 1606, the pre-emin- 
ence among the works of Shakspeare ; many, however, 
would rather name Othello, one of his latest, which is 
referred to 1611; and a few might prefer Lear to either. 
The great epic drama, as the first may be called, deserves, in 
my own judgment, the post it has obtained, as being, in 
the language of Drake, ^ the greatest effort of our author^s 
genius, the most sublime and impressive drama which the 
world has ever beheld.’ It will be observed that Shakspeare 
had now turned his mind towards the tragic drama. IsTo tra- 
gedy but Eomeo and Juliet belongs to the sixteenth century; 
ten, without counting Pericles, appeared in the first eleven 
years of the present. It is not my design to distinguish each 
of his plays separately; and it will be evident that I pass 
over some of the greatest. No writer, in so well 
known as Shakspeare, or has been so abundantly, and, on 
the whole, so ably criticised ; I might have been warranted 
in saying even less than I have done. 

45. Shakspeare was, as I believe, conversant with the 
better class of English literature which the reign of His Roman 
Elizabeth afforded. Among other books, the trans- 

lation by North of Amyot’s Plutarch seems to have cmsar 
fallen into his hands about 1607. It was the source of three 
tragedies founded on the lives of Brutus, Antony, and 
Coriolanus, the first bearing the name of Julius Csesar. In 
this the plot wants even that historical unity which the 
romantic drama requires ; the third and fourth acts are ill 
connected ; it is deficient in female characters, and in that 
combination which is generally apparent amidst all the 
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intricacies of Ms fable. But 'it abounds in fine scenes and 
fine passages ; tlie spirit of Plntarcli’s Bmtiis is well seized^ 
tlie predominance of Csesar Mmself is jndicioiisly restrained, 
tie cliaracters liave that individuality wliicli Sliakspeare 
seldom: misses;,, nor is there, perhaps, in the whole range of 
ancient and modern eloc|iieiice a speech more folly realising 
the 2>erfection that orators have striven to attain than that 
of Antony. 

,46. Antony and Cleopatra is of rather a difierent order; 
Antony and fumisli, perhaps, so many striking beaii- 

cieopatra. the last, blit is at least equally redolent of 

the genius of Shakspeare. Antony indeed was given him 
hy history, and he has but embodied in his own vivid colours 
the iiTegular mind of the triumvir, ambitious and daring 
against all enemies but himself. In Cleopatra he had less to 
guide him ; she is another incarnation of the same passions, 
more lawless and insensible to reason and lionoiir as they 
are found in women. This character being not one that can 
please, its strong and spirited delineation has not been 
sufficiently observed. It has indeed only a poetical origin-' 
ality ; the type was in the courtezan of common life, but the 
resemblance is that of llichael Angelo’s Sibyls to a iiiiiseular 
woman. In this tragedy, like Julius Cmsar, as has been 
justly observed by Schlegel, the events that do not pass on 
the stage are scarcely made clear enough to one who is not 
previously acquainted with history, and some of the persons 
appear and vanish again without sufficient reason. He has, 
in fact, copied Plutarch too exactly. 

47. This fault is by , no , means ■ discerned in the third 
Eoman tragedy of Shakspeare, Coriolaiius. He 
luckily found an intrinsic historical unity which he 
could not have destroyed, and which his magnificent deli- 
neation of the chief personage , lias' thoroughly maintained. 
Coriolaiius, himself has the grandeur, of sculpture ; liis pro- 
portions are colossal, , nor would' less than this transcend- 
ent superiority,^ by wliich he towers ' over Ms fellow-citizens, 
warrant, or seem for the moment 'to warrant, his haiiglitmess 
and their pusillanimity. The' surprising judgment of Sliaks- 
peare is visible in this. „ ■ A ,dramatist of the second class (for 
he alone is in the first), a Corneille, a Schiller, or an Alfieri, 
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•would not liave lost tM:. occasion of representing the plebeian, 
form of courage and patriotism. A tribune would bare been^^ 
made to utter noble ■' speeches^ and some critics would liave: 
extolled , ,tbe balance . and .contrast of tlie antagonist prin- 
ciples. And this mi-glit 'have degenerated into the general 
saws of ethics and politics-,' '.which philosophical tragedians 
love to pour forth. But Shahspeare instinctively perceived 
that to render the arrogance of Coriolaniis endurable to the 
spectator^ or dramatically probable, he inust abase the ple- 
beians to a contemptible populace* The sacrifice of historic 
truth is often necessary for the truth of poetry. The citizens 
of early Eome, ^ rusticorum masctilci milikmn ijroles^^ are 
indeed calumniated in his scenes, and might almost pass for 
burgesses of Stratford ; but the unity of emotion is not dissi- 
pated by contradictory energies. Coriolaniis is less rich in 
poetical style than the other two, but the comic parts are full 
of humour. In these three tragedies it is manifest that 
Eoman character, and still more Eomaii manners, are 
not exhibited with the precision of a scholar; yet there is 
something that distinguishes them from the rest, something 
of a grandiosity in the sentiments and language, which shows 
us that Shaksjieare had not read that history without 
entering into its spirit. 

48. Othello, or perhaps the Tempest, is rectoned by 
many the latest of Shakspeare^s works. In the ms retire- 
zenith of Ms faculties, in possession of fame dis- deSii!”'' 
proportionate indeed to what has since accrued to his me- 
mory, but beyond that of any contemporary, at the age of 
about forty-seven, he - ceased to write, and settled himself ' 
at a distance from aH dramatic associations, in Ms' own na- 
tive town; a home of which he had never lost sight, nor : 
even permaiieiitly quitted, the birthplace of his children, 
and to •"vhicli he brought what' might then seem affluence 
in a middle station, with the- hope, doubtless, of a secure de- 
cline in the yellow leaf of years. But he was cut off in 
1610, not probably in the: midst' of any schemes for Ms own 
glory, but to the loss of: those enjoyments -wMcli he had , 
acciistomecl himself to value :beyond it. His descendants, it 
is well known, became extinct in little more than half a 
eentiirv. 
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49. Tlie name of Shakspeare is the greatest in our litera- 
ture— it is tke greatest in all literature. No man 

Ms genius, canie near to Mm in the creatwe powers oi 

the mind ; no man had ever such sti’ength at once and 
such variety of iniagination. Coleridge has most felici- 
tously applied to him a Greek epithet, given before to I 
know not whom, certainly none so deserving of it, 
the thousand-souled Shakspeare.^ The number of charac- 
ters in his plays is astonishingly great, without'-u:.efi^ning 
those, who, although transient, have often their indm-^^ 
duality, all distinct, all types of human life in well defined 
differences. Yet he never takes an abstract qualitj^ to em- 
body it, scarcely perhaps a definite condition of manners, 
as Jonson does ; nor did he draw much, as I conceive, 
from living models; there is no manifest appearance of 
personal caricature in his comedies, though in some slight 
traits of character this may not improbably have been the 
case. Above all, neither he nor his contemporaries wrote 
for the stage in the worse, though most literal, and of late 
years, the most usual, sense ; making the servants and 
handmaids of dramatic invention to lord over it, and 
limiting the capacities of the poet’s mind to those of the 
performers. If this poverty of the representative depart- 
ment of the drama had hung like an incumbent fiend on 
the creative power of Shakspeare, how would he have 
poured forth with such inexhaustible prodigality the vast 
diversity of characters that we find in some of his plays? 
This it is in which he leaves far behind not the dramatists 
alone, but all writers of fiction. Compare with him Ho- 
mer, the tragedians of Greece, the poets of Italy, Plautus, 
Cervantes, Moliere, Addison, ^ Le Sage, Fielding, Richard- 
son, Scott, the romancers .of the elder or later schools — - 
one man has far more than surpassed them all. Others 
may have been as sublime, others may have been more 
pathetic, others may have equalled him in grace and purity 
of language, and have shunned some of its faults ; but the 


® Table Talk, vol. ii. p. 301. Cole- TropTitav Kvp,hr(av ainjpiBiiov 'y^Aarr/ta. -will 
rillge Iiacl previouslj spoken of Slnik- present tlie same idea as ' hi 
speare’s occimic nund, which, if we take a beautiful image, 
it in the sense of multitudinous unity. 
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pliilosophiy of Sliakspearej ilis intimate searching out of the 
liiimaii hearty whether in the gnomic form of sentence, or 
ill the dramatic exliihition of charactery is a gift peculiarly 
his own. It is, if not entirely wanting, very little mani- 
fested in comparison with him, by the English dramatists of 
his own and the subsequent period, whom we are about to 
• approach. 

50. These dramatistSy as we shall speedily perceive, are 
hardly less inferior to Shakspeare in judgment, 

To this quality I particularly advert, because fo- 
reign writers and sometimes our own, have imputed an 
extraordinary barbarism and rudeness to his works. They 
belong indeed to an age sufficiently rude and barbarous in 
its entertainments, and are of course to be classed with 
what is called the romantic school, which has hardly yet 
shaken off that reproach. But no one who has perused the 
plays anterior to those of Shakspeare, or contemporary with 
them, or subsequent to them, down to the closing of the 
theatres in the civil war, will pretend to deny that there is 
far less regularity, in regard to everything where regula- 
larity can be desired, in a large proportion of these {perhaps 
in all the tragedies) than in his own. We need only 
repeat the names of the Merchant of Venice, Borneo and 
Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Measure for Measure. The plots in these are excellently 
constructed, and in some "with uncommon artifice. But 
even where an analysis of the story might excite criticism, 
there is generally an unity of interest which tones the 
whole. The Winter’s Tale is not a model to follow, but 
we feel that the Winter’s Tale is a single story; it is even 
managed as such with consummate skill. It is another 
proof of Shakspeare’s judgment, - that he has given action 
euoiigli to his comedies without the bustling intricacy of the 
Spanish stage. If , his plots have any little obscurity in 
some parts, it is* from, copying Ms novel or history too 
liiinutely. 

51. The idolatry of Shakspeare has been carried so far 
of late years, that- Drake and perhaps greater authorities 
have been unwilling to acknowledge any faults in his plays. 
This however is an extravagance rather derogatory to the 
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critic tbaii honourable to the poet. , Besides, the blemishes 
of construction in some of his plots, which, are pardonable 
but still blemishes, there are too many in Ms style. His 
conceits and c|uibbles often spoil the effect of his scenes, and 
take off* froin the passion he would excite. In the last act 
of Eichard II., the Duke of York is introduced dernandijig* 
the 23unisliiiient of his son Auinale for a conspiracy against 
the king, while the Duchess im}}lores mercy. The scene 
is' ill .conceived and' woi'se executed throughout; but one 
line is both atrocious and contemptible. The Duchess 
having dwelt on the word pardon^ and urged the king to 
let her hear it from his lips, York takes her uj> with this 
stupid quibble : — 

Speak it in French, King ; say Pardonnez-moi, 

It would not be difficult to find several other instances, 
though none, perhaps, quite so bad, of verbal equivocations, 
misplaced and inconsistent with the person’s, the author’s, 
the reader’s . sentiment. 

52. Few will defend these notorious faults. But is there 
Hisobscii- frequently mentioned, yet of more 

continual recurrence ; the extreme obscurity of 
Shakspeare’s diction P His style is full of new words and 
new senses. It is easy to pass this over as obsoleteness ; 
but though many expressions are obsolete, and many pro- 
vincial, though the labour of Hs commentators lui>s never 
been so profitably, as weE as so diligently, employed as in 
tracing this by the help of the meanest and most forgotten 
books of the age, it is impossible to deny that iniiiiiiierable 
lines in Sliakspeare were not more intelligible in his time 
than they are at present. Much of this may be forgiven, 
or rather is so incorporated with the strength of his reason 
and faiicjg that we love it .as ■. the pro|)er body of Sliak- 
speare’s soul. Still, can we justify . the very iiiiineroiis 
passages which yield to no , mter]>retation* knots vdiieli, are 
never iiiiloosecl, -wliicli CGnjectnre ' does but cut, or even 
those, which, if they moy at .last" .be ' understood, keep the 
attention in perplexity tilT the;- first emotion has passed 
away? And these occur not merely in places where the 
struggles of the speaker’s mind may be well denoted by 
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some obscurities of language^ as in tbe soliloquies of Hamlet 
and Macbetlij but in dialogues between ordinary person- 
ages, and in tlie business of tbe playb^ :W learn Sliak- 
speare, ill fact,, as we learn a' language,' or as we read ,a 
clifficult , passage in- G-reek, witb, tbe, eye glancing on the 
eominentary ; and it is only after much study that we come 
to forget a part, it can be but a part, of the perplexities he 
has caused us. This was no do.ubt one reason that he was 
less read formerly, his style passing for obsolete, though in 
many parts, as we have just said, it was never much more 
intelligible than it' is.® 

53. It does not appear, prohable^ that Shakspeare was ever 
placed below, or merely on a level with the other dramatic 
writers of this period.!" That his plays were not so frequently 
represented as those of Fletcher, is little to the pur- Hispopn- 
pose ; they required a more expensive decoration, a 
larger company of good performers, and, above all, they were 
less intelligible to a promiscuous audience. Yet it is certain 
that throughout the seventeenth century, and even in the 
writings of Addison and his contemporaries, we seldom or 
never meet with that complete recognition of his supremacy, 
that unhesitating preference of him to all the world, which 
has become the faith of the last and the present century. And 
it is reinarkable that this apotheosis, so to speak, of Shak- 
speare, was originally the work of what has been styled a. 
frigid and tasteless generation, the age of George II. Much 


* Sliakspoare’s stjk is so pestered 
with hgnrativo expressions that it is as 
afFeeted as it is obscure. It is true that 
(in his latter pilays he had worn off some- 
•wliat of this rust. — Bryden’s AVorks 
(Malone), toI. ii. |>art ii, p. 252. This is 
by no means the truth, but rather the 
reverse of it; Dryden knew xiot at all 
which were earlier, or which later, of 
Sbakspeare’s plays. 

pA certain 'William Cartwright, in 
commendatory vei’ses addressed to Flet- 
cher, has the assurance to say, — 

Sliakspeare to tliee wm dnll, whose best wit lies 
I’ th’ ladies’ questions and the fools’ replies. 

But the suffrage of Jonson himself;^ of 
Milton, and of many more that might be 
quoted, tends to prove that his genius 
wais esteemed beyoitd that of any other. 


though some might compare inferior 
writers to him in certain qualifications of 
the dramatist. Even Bryden, w'ho came 
in a worse period, and had no undue re- 
verence for Shakspeare, admits that ‘ he 
was the man who of all modern, and per- 
haps ancient, poets, had the largest and 
most comprehensive soul. All the images 
of nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them not laboriously, but 
luckily; when he describes any thing, 
you more than see it, you feel it too. 
Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning give him the greater commen- 
dation : he was naturally learned; he 
needed not the spectacles of hooks to 
read nature ; he looked inwards, and 
found her there.’ — Bryden ’s Prose 
Works (Malone’s edition), voL i. part ii, 
n. 99. 
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is certainly dii6 to tlie stage itself, wlieii those appeared who 
could guide and control the puMic taste, and discover that in 
the poet himself which sluggish imaginations could not have 
reached. The enthusiasm for Shakspeare is nearly coinci- 
dent with that for Garrick; it was kept up by his followers, 
and especially by that highly- gifted family which has but 
recently been withdrawm from our stage. 

54. Among the commentators on Shakspeare, Warburton, 
Critics on always striving to display Ms own acuteness and 
Shakspeare. gcorii of otheis, deviatos more than any one else 
from, the meaning. Theobald was the first who did a little. 
Johnson explained much well, but there is sometlimg ma- 
gisterial in the manner wherein he dismisses each phiy like a 
boy’s exercise, that irritates the reader. His criticism is 
frequently judicious, but betrays no ardent admiration for 
Shakspeare. Malone and Steevens were two laborious com- 
mentators on the meaning of words and phrases; one dull, 
the other clever ; but the dulness was accompanied by can- 
dour and a love of truth, the cleverness by a total absence 
of both. IsTeither seems to have had a full discernment of 
Shakspeare’s genius. The numerous critics of the last age 
who were not editors have poured out much that is trite and 
insipid, much that is hypercritical and erroneous ; yet ^lollec- 
tively they not only bear witness to the public taste for the 
poet, but taught men to judge and feel more accurately than 
they would have done for themselves. Hurd and Lord 
Kaimes, especially the former, may be reckoned among the 
best of this class Mrs. Montagu, perhaps, in her celebrated 
Essay, not very far from the bottom of the list. In the j>re- 
sent century, Coleridge and Schlegel, so nearly at the same 
time that the question of priority and even plagiarism has 
been mooted, gave a more philosophical, and at the same 
time a more intrinsically exact view of Shakspeare, than their 


^ Hurd, in his notes on Horace's Art sage in Horace. Hurd justly maintains 
of Poetry, toI. i. p. 52, has some very the obvious construction of that passairt' ; 
good remarks on the diction of Shak- * notum si ealii<hx ver].»iim Eodtliderit 
speare, suggested by the * callida June- jtmetura novum.’ Tiiat pro|}used by 
tnra ’ of the Eoman poet, illustrated by Lnmbimis and Beattie, vhieh heginn 
many instances. These remarks both with nommi, is inadmissible, and gives a 
serve to bring out the skill of Shak- worse sense* 
speare, and to explain the disputed pas- 
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predecessors. What has since been written^, has often been 
highly acute and aesthetic, but occasionally with an excess ot 
refinenient which substitutes the critic for the work. Mrs. 
Jameson’s Essays on the Female Characters of Shakspearo 
are among the best. It was right that this province oi 
illustration should be reserved for a woman’s hand. 

65. Ben Jonson, so generally known by that familiar 
description that some might hardly recognize him 
without it, wap placed next to Shakspeare by his 

own age. Tliey were much acquainted and belonged to the 
oldest, perhaps, and not the worst of clubs, formed by Sir 
Walter Baleigh about the beginning of the century, which 
met at the Mermaid in Friday Street. We may easily be- 
lieve the testimony of one of its members, that it was a feast 
of the most subtle and brilliant wit.^' Jonson had abundant 
powers of poignant and sarcastic humour, besides extensive 
reading, and Shakspeare must have brought to the Mermaid 
the brightness of his fancy. Selden and Camden, the former in 
early youth, are reported to have given the ballast of their 
strong sense and learning to this cluster of poets. There has 
been, however, a prevalent tradition that Jonson was not 
without some malignant and envious feelings towards Shak- 
speare. Gifford has repelled this imputation with consider- 
able success, though we may still suspect that there was 
something caustic and saturnine in the temper of Jonson. 

66. The Alchemist is a play which long remained on the 
stage, though I am not sure that it has been TGpre- 
sented since the days of Garrick, who was famous 

4n Abel Drugger. hfotwithstanding the indiscriminate and 
injudicious panegyric of Gifford, I believe there is no reader 
of taste but will condemn the outrageous excess of pedantry 
with which the first acts of this play abound ; pedantry the 
more intolerable, that it is not even what, however unfit for 
the English stage, scholars may comprehend, but the gib- 
berish of obscure treatises on alchemy, which, whatever the 
commentators may choose to say, was as unintelligihle to all 
but a few half- wutted dupes of that imposture as it is at present. 
Much of this, it seems impossible to doubt, was omitted in 


' G-ifibrd's Life of Jonson^ p. 05. Collier, iii. 275, 
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representation.,., Nor is 'Ms pedantic dis|)lay of learning con- 
fined to tlie p.art^ of , tlie Alcliemist, who had certainly a right 
totalkin the style of , his scie-iice, if he had done it with some 
moderation .: Sir. Epicure Mammon, a worldty sensualist, 
placed ill the author own age,, pours out a torrent of glut- 
tonous cookery from the .'kitchens of Heliogahalus funl 
Apieins; liis dishes are to' be 'camels’ heels, the beards of 
...barbe.Is .and dissolved' pearl, crowning all with the paps of a 
sow. ,'Biit while this habitual error of Jonsoiiis vanity is not 
to be overlooked, we niay^ truly say, that it is much more tha ii 
compensated by the excellences . of this comedy. The plot, 
with great simplicity, is continually animated and interesting; 
the characters are conceived and delineated with admirable 
boldness, truth, spirit and variety ; the humour, especially in 
the two Puritans, a sect who now began to do p^enance on 
the stage, is amusing ; the language, when it does not smell 
too much of book-learning, is forcible and clear. The Al- 
chemist is one of the three plays which usually contest the 
superiority among those of Jonson. 

57. The second of these is The Fox, which, according to 

voiponeor g'^^ieral oj)inion, has been placed above the Alehem- 
The Fox. Notwithstanding the dissent of Gifford, I should 

concur in this suffrage. The fable belongs to a higher class 
of comedy. Without minutely inquiring whether the Soman 
hunters after the inheritance of the rich, so well described by 
Horace, and especially the costly presents by which they en- 
deavoured to secure a better return, are altogether according 
to the manners of Venice, where Jonson has laid his scene, 
we must acknowledge that he has displa^^ed the base cupidity, 
of which there will never be wanting examples among man- 
kind, in such colours as all other dramatic jpoetry can hardly 
rival. Cumberland has blamed the manner in which Volp>oiie 
brings ruin on liis head by insulting, in disguise, those whom 
he had duped. In this, I agree with Gifford, there is no 
violation of nature. Besides their ignorance of his person, 
so that he could not necessarily foresee the effects of Voltore’s 
rage, it has been well and’ finely said by Cumberland, that 
there is a moral in a villain’s outwitting himself. And this 
is one that many dramatists have displayed. 

58. In the choice of subject, The Fox is much inferior to 
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Tartuffe, to wMcli it bears very general analogy. 

Hfe. Tliougli tbe Tartnffe is not a remarkably agreeable play, The 
Fox is mnch less so; five of the principal characters are 
•wicked almost beyond any retribution that comedy can dis- 
pense ; the smiles it calls forth are not those of gaiety but 
scorn ; and the parts of an absurd English knight and his 
wife, though very humorous, are hardly prominent enough to 
enliven the scenes of guilt and fraud which pass before our 
eyes. But, though too much pedantry obtrudes itself, it does 
not overspread the pages with nonsense as in the Alchemist; 
^ the characters of Celia and Bonario excite some interest ; the 
differences, one can hardly say the gradations, of villany are 
marked with the strong touches of Jenson’s pen ; the inci- 
dents succeed rapidly and naturally ; the dramatic effect, 
above all, is perceptible to every reader, and rises in a climax 
through the last two acts to the eonclasion. 

59. The Silent Woman, which has been named by some 
with the Alchemist and the Fox, falls much below Thesiient 
them in vigorous delineation and dramatic effect, 

has more diversity of manner than of character ; the 
amusing scenes border sometimes on farce, as where two 
cowardly knights are made to receive blows in the dark, each 
supposing them to come from his adversary, and the cata- 
strophe is neither pleasing nor probable. It is written with 
a great deal of spirit, and has a value as the representation 
of London life in the higher ranks at that time. But upon 
the whole I should be inclined to give to Every Man in his 
Humour a much superior place. It is a proof of Jonson’s 
extensive learning, that the story of this play, and several 
particular passages, have been detected in a writer so much 
out of the beaten track as Libanius.® 

60. The pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd is the best 
testimony to the poetical imagination of Jonson. padshep. 
Superior in originality, liveliness, and beauty to the 

» Grifford discovered this. Dryden, have filled it up from the life. Dryden 
who has given an examination of the gives it as his opinion that there is more 
Silent Woman, in his Essay on Drama- wit and acuteness of fancy in this pla.y 
tic Poetry, takes Morose for a real cha- than in any of Pen Jonson’s, and that 
racter, and says that he had so been he has described the conversation of 
informed. It is possible that there might gentlemen with more gaiety and free- 
be some foundation of truth in this ; the dom than in the rest of his comedies, 
skeleton is in Libanius, but Jonson may P. 107. 
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Paitliful Slieplierdess of Fletcher, it reminds ns rather, in 
language and imagery, of the Midsnmmer Wight’s Dream, 
and perhaps no other poetry has come so near to that of 
Shakspeare. Jonson, like him, had an extraordinary com- 
mand of English, in its popular and provincial idioms, as 
•weH as what might be gained from books; and though his 
invincible pedantry now and then obtrudes itself into the 
mouths of shepherds, it is compensated by numerous passages 
of the most natural and graceful expression. This beautiful 
drama is imperfect, hardly more than half remaining, or, 
more probably, having ever been written. It was also Jen- 
son’s last song ; age and poverty had stolen upon him ; but 
as one has said, who experienced the same destiny, ^ the life 
was in the leaf,’ and his laurel remained verdant amidst the 
snow of his honoured head. The beauties of the Sad Shep- 
herd might be reckoned rather poetical than, dramatic ; yet 
the action is both diversified and interesting to a degree we 
seldom find in the pastoral drama ; there is little that is low 
in the comic speeches, nothing that is inflated in the serious. 

61. 3^wo men, once united by friendship, and for ever by 
Beaumont faille, the Diosctiri of our zodiac, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, i^ose uxioii the "horizon as the star of 
■Shakspeare, though still in its fullest brightness, was de- 
clining in the sky. The first in order of time among more 
than fifty plays published with their joint names, is the 
Woman-Hater, represented, according to Langbaine, in 1607, 
and ascribed to Beaumont alone by Seward, though, I believe, 
merely on conjecture.^ Beaumont died, at the age of thirty, 
in 1615; Fletcher in 1625. Wo difference of manner is per- 
ceptible, or, at least, no critic has perceived any, in the plays 
that appeared between these two epochs; in fact, the greater 
,;pai*t were not printed till 1647,. and it. is only through, the 
. records of the play-house that we distinguish their dates., 

* Yol. i. p. 3. He also tliinks The of Fletcher.’ On the other Iniiii..], he 
Hice Valour exclusively Beaiimont’s. says, ‘not the slightest doi:!)t eau be 
These two appear to me about the worst entertained that of t]»'e earlier plays in 
in the collection. the present collcvtiou sau;' anj 

[The latest editor of Beaumont and plays are the best) Beaune ‘Ut, ‘.M-ritri- 
Fletcher is inclined to modify this opi- bated a largo (perln-ip^ tie* weighiim’) 
nion, latterly prevalent, as to the re- portion/ SSoino aeeoonr of thv Lives 
spective shares of the two poets.. The .and'Writing.sof BeannKustand I'letrlior,’ 
Woman-Hater, he thinks, was ‘ in all prefixed to Mr. Dyce’s edition. — 1847.] 
probability the unassisted composition 
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Tlie tradition, however, of their own times, as well as the 

■ 4 , earlier death of Beaumoiit, give ns reason to name Fletcher, 
when we mention one singly, as the principal author of all 
these plays ; and of late years this has perhaps become more 
customary than it used to be. A contemporary copy of 
verses, indeed, seems to attribute the greater share in the 
Maid’s Tragedy, Philaster, and King and Ifo King, to Beau- 
mont. Blit testimony of this kind is very precarious. It is 
sufficient that he bore a part in these three. 

62. Of all our early dramatic poets, none have suffered 
such mangling by the printer as Beaumont and oorrnpt 
Fletcher. Their style is generally elliptical and Lei? text, 
not very perspicuous ; they use words in peculiar senses, and 
there seems often an attempt at pointed expression, in which 
its meaning has deserted them. But after every effort to 
comprehend their language, it is continually so remote from 
all possibility of bearing a rational sense, that we can only 
have recourse to one hypothesis, that of an extensive and 
irreparable corruption of the text, Seward and Simpson, 

-^-who, in 1750, published the first edition in which any en- 
deavour was made at illustration or amendment, though not 
men of much taste, and too fond of extolling their authors, 
showed some acuteness, and have restored many passages 
in a probable manner, though often driven out at sea to con- 
jecture something, where the received reading furnished not 
a vestige which they could trace. 'No one since has made 
any great progress in this criticism, though some have carped 
at these editors for not performing more. The problem of 
actual restoration in most places, where the printers or 
transcribers have made such strange havoc, must evidently 
be insoluble. 

63, The first play in the collected works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, though not the earliest, is the Maid’s 
Tragedy, and it is among the best. Kone of their tragedy, 
female characters, though they are often very successful in 
beautiful delineations of virtuous love, attaches our sympathy 
like Aspasia. Her sorrows are so deep, so pure, so unmerited, 
she sustains the breach of plighted faith in Amyntor, and the 


[The recent edition of Mr. Byee has gone far towards a restoration of the 
genuine text. — 184,7.] 
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taunts of vicious women, with so much resignation, so little 
of that termagant resentment which these poets are apt to 
infuse into their heroines, the poetry of her speeches is so 
exquisitely imaginative, that, of those dramatic persons who 
are not prominent in the development of a story, scarce any, 
even in Shakspeare, are more interesting. Nor is the praise 
due to the Maid’s Tragedy confined to the part of Aspasia. 
In Melantius we have Fletcher’s favourite character, the 
brave, honest soldier, incapable of suspecting evil till it be- 
comes impossible to be ignorant of it, but unshrinking in its 
punishment. That of Evadne well displays the audacious 
security of guilt under the safeguard of power ; it is highly 
theatrical, and renders the success of this tragedy not sur- 
prising in times when its language and situations could be 
endured by the audience. We may remark in this tiuged^ 
as in many others of these dramatists, that, while pouring 
out the unlimited loyalty fashionable at the court of James, 
they are full of implied satire, which could hardly escape ob- 
servation. The warm eulogies on military glory, the scorn of 
slothful peace, the X3ictures of dissolute baseness in courtiers, 
seem to spring from a sentiment very usual among the Eng- 
lish gentry, a rank to which they both belonged, of dislike to 
that ignominious government; and though James was far 
enough removed from such voluptuous tyrants as Fletcher 
has portrayed in this and some other plays, they did not 
serve to exemplify the advantages of monarchy in the most 
attractive manner. 

64. The Maid’s Tragedy, ■unfortunately,; beautiful : and ^ 
essentially moral as it is, cannot be called a tragedy for 
maids,,, and indeed should hardly read by any resj)ectable 
woman. It abounds with that studiously j)rofcracted in- ■ 
decency which distinguished Fletcher beyond all. our early 
dramatists, .and is so much incorporated with liis plays, that 
very few of them can be so altered as to become tolerable at 
.present' on the stage. In ;this he is strikingly contrasted 
with Shakspeare,: whose levities of this kind are so transitory, 
and so much' confined .to language,^ that he has borne tlie |>ro- 
eess of purification with little detriment to Iiis genius, or 
even to his. wit. ' 

;65.,: Philaster has been,' in its. day, one of the best known 
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and most popular of Fletcher’s plays/ This was owing 
to the pleasing characters of Philaster and Bellario, 
and to the frequent sweetness of the poetry. It is, 
nevertheless, not a first-rate play. The plot is most absurdly 
managed. It turns on the suspicion of Arethusa^s infidelity. 
And the sole ground of this is that an abandoned woman, 
being detected herself, accuses the princess of unchastity. 
Not a shadow of presumptive evidence is brought to confirm 
this impudent assertion, which, however, the lady’s father, 
her lover, and a grave, sensible courtier, do not fail implicitly 
^ to believe. How unlike the chain of circumstance, and the 
devilish cunning, by which the Moor is wrought up to think 
liis Desdemona false ! Bellario is suggested by Viola ; there 
is more picturesqueiiess, more dramatic importance, not, per- 
haps, more beauty and sweetness of affection, but a more 
eloquent development of it in Fletcher; on the other hand, 
there is still more of that improbability which attends a 
successful concealment of sex by mere disguise of clothes, 
though no artifice has been more common on the stage. 
Many other circumstances in the conduct of Fletcher’s story 
are ill contrived. It has less wit than the greater part of his 
comedies ; for among such, according to the old distinction, 
it is to be ranked, though the subject is elevated and serious. 

66. King and No King is, in my judgment, inferior to 
Philaster. The language has not so much of poe- 
tical beauty. The character of Arbaces excites no 
sympathy; it is a compound of vain-giory and violence, 
which rather demands disgrace from poetical justice than 
reward. Panthea is innocent, but insi|)id ; Mardonius a good 
specimen of what Fletcher loves to exhibit, the plain, honest 
courtier. As for Bessus, he certainly gives occasion to several 
amusing scenes; but his cowardice is a little too glaring; 
he is neither so laughable as Bobadil, nor so sprightly as 
Parolles. The principal merit of this play, which rendered 
it popular on the stage for many years, consists in the effec- 
tive scenes where Arbaces reveals his illicit desire. That 

* Drydon says, "but I know not how P. 100. Philaster was not printed, ac- 
truly, that Philaster was ‘the first play cording to Langhaine, till 1620 ; I do 
that brought Beaumont and Pleteher in not know that we have any eridence of 
esteem ; for before that they had writ- 'the date of its representation, 
ten two or three very unsuccessfully,* 
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especially with Mardonins is artfully and elaborately written. 
Sliakspeare had less of this skill ; and Ms tragedies suffer for 
it in their dramatic effect. The scene between John and 
Hubert is an exception, and there is a great deal of it in 
Othello ; but in general he may be said not to have exerted 
the power of detaining the spectator in that anxious sus- 
pense^ which creates almost an actual iiliisioii, . and makes 
him tremble at every word, lest the secret which he has 
learned should be imparted to the imaginary person on the 
stage. Of this there are several fine instances in the Greek 
tragedians, the famous scene in the (Edipiis Tyraniius being 
the best; and it is |)ossible that the superior education of 
JPletcher may have rendered him familiar with the resources 
of ancient tragedy. These scenes in the present play would 
have been more highly powerful if the interest could have 
been thrown on any character superior to the selfish braggart 
Arbaces. It may be said, perhaps, that his humiliation 
through his own lawless passions, after so much insolence of 
success, affords a moral; he seems, however, but imperfectly 
cured at the conclusion, which is also hurried on with unsatisr 
factory rapidity. 

67. The Elder Brother has been generally reckoned among 
The Elder best of Fletcher’s comedies. It displays in a 
Brother. form uu idea not very new in fiction, the power 

of love, on the first sight of a woman, to vivify a soul utterly 
ignorant of the passion. Charles, the Elder Brother, much 
unlike the Cymon of Dryden, is absorbed in study; a mere 
scholar without a thought beyond his books. His indiffer- 
ence, perhaps, and ignorance about the world are rather,, 
exaggerated, and border on stupidity ; but it was the custom 
of the dramatists in that age to produce effect in represen- 
tation by very sudden developments, if not changes, of cha- 
racter, The other persons are not ill conceived ; the honest, 
testy Miramont, who admhes learning without much more of 
it than enables him to sign his name, the, two selfish, worldly 
fathers of Charles and Angelina, believing themselves slirew^cl, 
yet the easy dupes of coxcomb manners tfom the court, 
the spirited Angelina, the spoiled but not worthless Eustace, 
show Fletcher’s great talent in dramatic invention. In none 
of his mere comedies has he sustained so uniformly elegant 
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and pleasing a style of poetry ; the language of Charles is 
naturally that of a refined scholar, but now and then, perhaps, 
we find old Mkamont talk above himself. The underplot hits 
to the life the liceneions endeavours of an old man to seduce 
his inferior; but, as usual, it reveals vice too broadly. This 
comedy is of very simple construction, so that Cibber was 
obliged to blend it with another, The Custom of the Country, 
in order to compose from the two his Love Makes a Man, by 
no means the worst play of that age. The two plots, however, 
do not harmonise very well, 

^ 68. The Spanish Curate is, in all probability, taken from 

one of those comedies of ' intrigue which the fame ^iieSpaiiisTi 
of Lope de Vega had made popular in Europe.^ 

It is one of the best specimens of that manner; the plot is 
full of incident and interest, without being difficult of com- 
prehension, nor, with fair allowance for the conventions of 
the stage and manners of the country, improbable. The 
characters are in full relief without caricature. Fletcher, 
with an artifice of which he was very fond, has made the 
— fierce resentment of Violante break out unexpectedly from 
the calmness she had shown in the first scenes ; but it is so 
well accounted for, that we see nothing unnatural in the 
development of passions for which there had been no pre- 
vious call. Ascanio is again one of Fletcher’s favourite deli- 
neations; a kind of Bellario in his modest, affectionate dis- 
position; one in whose prosperity the reader takes so much 
pleasure tliat he forgets it is, in a worldly sense, incon- 
sistent with that of the honest-hearted Don Jamie. The 
doting husband, Don Henrique, contrasts well with the 
jealous Bartoliis ; and both afford by their fate, the sort of 
moral which is looked for in comedy. The underplot of the 
lawyer and his wife, while it shows how licentious in prin- 
ciple as well as indecent in language the stage had become, 
is conducted with incomparable humour and amusement. 
Congreve borrowed part of this in the Old Bachelor without 
by any means equalling it. Upon the whole, as a comedy of 
this class, it deserves to be placed in the highest rank. 

y [The Spanish Curate, Mr. Uyce in- ^alo do Oespides, of wliich an English 
forms ns, is founded on ‘ Gerardo, the translation, hy Leonard Ligges, ap- 
Unfortunate Spaniard,' a novel by Gon- peared in 1622. — 1847.] 
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69, The CEstom of tlie OoEntry is mucli ^ by 

The Custom obscenity^ especially tlie first act. But it is Ml of 
oountrj. nobleness ill character and sentiment^ of interesting 
situations^, of unceasing variety of action, Metclier has 
never shown what he so much delights in drawing, the con- 
trast of virtuous dignity with ungoverned passion in woman, 
with more success, than in. Zenocia and Hippolyta, Of these 
three plays we may say, perhaps, that there is more poetry 
in the Elder Brother, more interest in the Custom of the 
Country, more wit and spirit in the Spanish Curate. 

70. The Loyal Subject ought also to be placed in a high 
The Loyal amoiig the worhs of Beaumont and Eletcher, 
Subject. There is a play by Hey wood, The Eoyal Eing and 

Loyal Subject, from which the general idea of several cir- 
cumstances of this has been taken. That Hey wood’s was 
the original, though the only edition of it is in 1687, while 
the Loyal Subject was represented in 1618, cannot bear a 
doubt. The former is expressly mentioned in the epilogue 
as an old play, belonging to a style gone ont of date, and 
not to be judged with rigour. Hey wood has therefore the 
praise of having conceived the character of Earl Marshal, 
upon which Fletcher somewhat im|)roved in Archas ; a brave 
soldier, of that disinterested and devoted loyalty which bears 
all ingratitude and ontrage at the hands of an unworthy and 
misguided sovereign. In the days of James there could 
be no more courtly moral. In each j)lay the prince, after 
depriving his most deserving subject of honours and fortune, 
tries his fidelity by eommaiiding him to send two daughters, 
whom he had educated in seclusion, to the court, with 
designs, that the father may easily suspect. The lojaltyj, 
however, of these honest soldiers submits to encounter this 
danger ; and the conduct of the young ladies soon proves 
that they might be trusted in the fiery trial. In the Loyal 
Subject, Fletcher has beautifully, and with his light touch 
of pencil, sketched the two virtuous sisters ; one high- 
spirited, intrepid, undisguised; the other shrinking with 
maiden modesty, a tremulous dew-drop in the cup of a violet. 
But unfortunately Ms original; taint betrays itself, and the 
elder sister cannot display her scorn of licentiousness without 
boiTOwing some of its language. If Shakespeare had put 
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these loose images into tlie mouth of Isabella, how differently 
we should '. have esteemed her character i ■ 

71. We find in the Loyal Subject what is neither pleasing 
nor probable, the disguise of a youth as a girl. This was of 
course not offensive to those who saw nothing else on the 
stage. Fletcher did not tate this from Heywood. In the 
whole management of the story he is much superior ; the 
nobleness of Archas and his injuries are still more displayed 
than those of the Earl Marshal; and he has several new 
characters, especially Theodore, the impetuons son of the 
Loyal Subject, who does not brook the insults of a prince as 
submissively as his father, which fill the play with variety and 
spirit. The language is in some places obscure and probably 
corrupt, but abounding with that bind of poetry which 
belongs to Fletcher. 

72. Beggar’s Bush is an excellent comedy; the serious 
parts interesting, the comic diverting. Every cha- ^eggaar’s 
racter supports itself well : if some parts of the 

plot have been suggested by As You Like It, they are 
, managed so as to be original in spirit. Few of Fletcher’s 
plays furnish more proofs of his characteristic qualities. It 
might be represented with no great curtailment. 

73. The Scornful Lady is one of those comedies which 
exhibit English domestic life, and have therefore a The scom- 
value independent of their dramatic merit. It does 

not equal Beggar’s Bush, but is full of effective scenes, which, 
when less regard was paid to decency, must have rendered it 
a popular play. Fletcher, in fact, is as much superior to 
Shakspeare in his knowledge of the stage, as he falls 
below him in that of human nature.® His fertile invention 

“ [Mr. Dyce, as well as an earlier Mr. Aclclison' went another way to 
. editor of Beamnont and ijletcher, thinks work ; when he took any one's silver, 
the greater part of this comedy written he turned it into gold. I doubt whether 
by Beaumont. Mr. Dyco adds : ‘ In Theobald reported his ingenious friend's 
to edition of 1750, Theobald has a note words rightly; for the inimitable for- 
eoncernihg the steward Savil, where he mality of Vellum has no prototype in 
says, “ The ingenious Mr. Addison, I Savil. But, while making this avowal, 
remember, told me that he sketched out , why did not he add, that the Waiting- 
his character of Vellum, in the comedy VToman in the Scornful Lady is called 
called the Drummer, purely from this Abigail ? Here was a heinous theft ; 
model.’" It is said of some plagiaries, and after its concealment, I fear that 
that they are like gypsies, who steal we must refuse absolution. After all, 
children, and disfigure thorn that they however, there is a certain resemblance 
may not be known. ‘ The ingenious in these comedies, which may lead us 
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was turned to tiie management of liis plot (always with a 
view to representation), the rapid succession of ind^^ 
the surprises and embarrassments which keep the spectator's 
attention alive. His characters are but vehicles to the story: 
they are distinguished, for the most part, by little more than 
the slight peculiarities of manner, which are easily caught 
by the audience ; and we do not often meet, especially in his 
comedies, with the elaborate delineations of Jonsoii, or the 
marked idiosyncrasies of Shakspeare. Of these his great 
predecessors, one formed a deliberate conception of a cha- 
racter, whether taken from general nature or from maiiners, 
and drew his figure, as it were, in his mind before he trans- 
ferred it to the canvas ; with the other the idea sprang out 
of the depths of his soul, and though suggested by the story 
he had chosen, became so much the favourite of his genius 
as he wrote, that in its development he sometimes grew 
negligent of his plot. 

74. Ho tragedy of Metcher would deserve higher praise 
, . than Valeiitinian, if he had not, by an inconceivable 

Valentmian. ^ t ^ i -i /> 

want of taste and judgment, descended from beauty , . 
and dignity to the most prexiosterous absurdities. The 
matron purity of the injured Luciiia, the ravages of un- 
restrained self-indulgence on a mind not wholly without 
glimpses of virtue in Yalentinian, the vileness of his courtiers, 
the spirited contrast of unconquerable loyalty in JEltius with 
the natural indignation at wrong in Maximus, are brought 
before our eyes in some of Fletcher’s best poetry, though in 
a text that seems even more corrupt than usual. But after 
the admirable scene in the third act, where Lucina (the 
Lucretia of this story) reveals her injury, perhaps almost the 
only scene in this dramatist, if we except the Maid’s Tragedy, 
that can move us to tears, her husband Maximus, who even 
here begins to forfeit onr sympathy by his ready consent, in 
the Spanish style of perverted honour, to her suicide, becomes 
a treacherous and ambitious villain, the loyalty of jFltius turns 


to "believe that Addison had his pi’ede- mariks to the same purport. Mr. Dvco 
cessors in his head. Since this was adds, that wlion ‘the Spectator and 
wriUen, I have observed that Mr. Djce, Tatler are hnstcniii^ to oblivion,’ 
in ‘ Some Aceonnt of the Lives and (Piidet hsec opprohria,) ‘ it cannot be 
Writings of Beaumont and Fletcher,' expected that the reader will know 
prefixed to liis edition, p. 4 b, has re- much of The Drummer.’ — 1847 .] 
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to downright folly, and the rest of the play is but such a series 
of murders as Marston or the author of Andronicus might have 
devised. If Fletcher meant, which he very probably did, to 
inculcate as a moral, that the woi’st of tyrants are to be 
obeyed with unflinching submission, he may have gained 
applause at court, at the expense of his reputation with 
posterity. . ■ ■ ■ , . ; 

75. The Two Hoble Kinsmen is a play that has been 
honoured by a tradition of Shakspeare’s concern in The Two 
it. The first evidence as to this is the title-page of men. 
the first edition ; which, though it may seem much at first 
sight, is next to nothing in our old drama, full of misnomers 
of this kind. The editors of Beaumont and Fletcher have 
insisted upon what they take for marks of Shakspeare’s style; 
and Schlegel, after ^seeing no reason for doubting so pro- 
bable an opinion,’ detects the spirit of Shakspeare in a 
certain ideal purity which distinguishes this from other 
plays of Fletcher, and in the conscientious fidelity with which 
it follows the Knight’s Tale in Chaucer. The Two Koble 
Kinsmen has much of that elevated sense of honour, friend- 
ship, fidelity, and love, which belongs, I think, more charac- 
teristically to Fletcher, who had drunk at the fountain of 
Castilian romance, than to one in whose vast mind this 
conventional morality of particular classes was subordinated 
to the universal nature of man. In this sense Fletcher is 
always, in his tragic compositions, a very ideal poet. The 
subject itself is fitter for him than fi^r Shakspeare. ’ In the 
language and conduct of this play, with great deference to 
better and more attentive critics, I see imitations of Shak- 
speare rather than such resemblances as denote his . powerful 
stamp; The madness of the gaoler’s daughter, where some 
have imagined they saw the master-hand, is doubtless sug- 
gested by that of Ophelia, but with an inferiority of taste and 
feeling which it seems impossible not to recognise. The 
painful and degrading symptom of female insanity, which 
Shakspeare has touched with his gentle hand, is dwelt upon 
by Fletcher with all his innate impurity. Can any one 
believe that the former would have written the last scene in 
which the gaoler’s daughter appears on the stage ? Schlegel 
has too fine taste to believe that this character came from 
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Slmkspeare, and it is given np by tlie latest assertor of 
Ms claim to a participation in the play.^ 

76. The Faithful Shepherdess, deservedly among the most 

celebrated productions of Fletcher, stands alone in 
siiepiiei-dess, class, aiid admits of no comparison with any 
other play. It is a pastoral drama, in imitation of the Pastor 
Fido, at that time very j>opnlar in England. The Faithful 
Shepherdess, however, to the great indignation of all the 
poets, did not succeed on its finst representation. There is 
nothing in this sm^prising ; the tone of pastoral is too far. 
removed from the possibilities of life for a stage which ap- 
pealed, like ours, to the boisterous sympathies of a general 
audience. It is a play very characteristic of Fletcher, being 
a mixture of tenderness, purity, indecency, and absurdity. 
There is some justice in SchlegeFs remark, that it is an im- 
modest eulogy on modesty. But this critic, who does not 
seem to appreciate the beauty of Fletcher’s poetry, should 
hardly have mentioned Giiarini as a model whom he might 
have followed. It was by copying the Corisca of the Pastor 
Fido that Fletcher introduced the character of the vicious 
shepherdess Chloe; though, according to his times, and, we 
must own, to his own disposition, he has greatly aggravated 
the faults to which just exception has been taken in his 
original. 

77. It is impossible to withhold our praise from the poetical 


^ The author of a ‘ Letter on Shak- given tis. It is difficult to say of a man 
speare’s Authorship of the Drama en- like Fletcher that he could not have 
titled the Two Nohle Kinsmen/ Edin- written single lines in the spirit of his 
burgh, 1833, notwithstanding this title, predecessor. A few instances, however, 
does not deny a considerable partieipa- of longer piassages will be found ; and 
tioii to Fletcher. Be lays no great stress I believe that it is a subject upon which 
on the external evidence. But in ar- there will long be a diflerence of 
guing from the similarity of st^de in opinion. 

many passages to thfit of Shakspeare, [Coleridge has said, * I have no doubt 
the author, Mr. Spalding of Edinburgh, wliatever that the first act, and the first 
shows so much taste and so competent scene of the second act, of the Two 
a knowledge of the two dramatists, that Kobie Kinsmen, are Siiakspeare’s.^ 
I should perhaps scruple to set up my Table-Talk, vol. ii. p. 119. — 1812.1 
own doubts in opposition. His chief [Mr. Dyce concurs with Mr. Spalding 
proofs are drawn from the force and as to the share of Shakspeare, wliieli 
condensation of language in particular they both think have lavn the first, 
passages, which doubtless is one of the and'a part, if not ail. ivf the fut h. but not 
great distinctions liet ween the two. But much of the intermediate ]Kirts, The 
we might wish to have seen this dis^ hypothesis of a joint jirodiietiim is open 
played in longer extraet.s than such as to much difrieu] ty, which Mr. Dyee 
the author of this Letter has generally hardly removes.-— 18-17.] 
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beauties of tliis pastoral drama. Every one knows that it 
contains tbe germ of Comus ; the benevolent Satyr^, whose 
last proposition to stray in the middle air^ and stay the 
sailing rack, or nimbly take hold of the moon/ is not much 
in the character of those sylvans, has been judiciously meta- 
morphosed by Milton to an attendant spirit; and a more 
austere as well as more uniform language has been given to 
the speakers. But Milton has borrowed largely from the 
imagination of his predecessor : and by quoting the lyric 
parts of the Eaithful Shepherdess, it would be easy to 
deceive any one not accurately familiar with the songs of 
Comus. They abound with that rapid succession of ideal 
scenery, that darting of the poet’s fancy from earth to 
heaven, those picturesque and novel metaphors, which 
distinguish much of the poetry of this age, and which are 
ultimately, perhajis, in great measure referable to Shaks- 
peare. 

78. Eule a Wife and Have a Wife is among the superior 
comedies of its class. That it has a prototype on Euieawife 

— the Spanish theatre must appear likely ; but I wife. 
should be suprised if the variety and spirit of character, the 
vivacity of humour, be not chiefly due to our own authors.^ 
Every personage in this comedy is drawn with a vigorous 
pencil ; so that it requires a good company to be well repre- 
sented. It is indeed a mere picture of roguery ; for even 
Leon, the only character for whom we can feel any sort of 
interest, has gained his ends by stratagem ; but his gallant 
spirit redeems this in our indulgent views of dramatic 
morality,., and we are justly pleased with the discomfiture of 
fraud and effrontery in Estifania and Margarita. 

79. The Knight of the Burning Pestle is very diverting, 
and more successful, perhaps than any previous g^me other 
attempt to introduce a drama within a drama. I 
should hardly except the Introduction to the Taming of the 
Shrew. The burlesque, though very ludicrous, does not 
transgress all bounds of probability. The Wild-goose Chase, 
The Chances, the Humorous Lieutenant, Women Pleased, 
Wit without Money, Monsieur Thomas, and several other 

^ [It is taken, in part, from one of the novels of Cervantes. See Mr. Dyco's 
Introduction, p. 7. — 1847.] 
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comedies deserve to be praised for usual excellences of 
Fletclier, liis gaiety, his iiiveiition, his ever varying , rapidity 
of dialogue and incident.' None are without ,his defects ; 
and we may add, what is not in fairness to be called a defect 
of his, since it applies perhaps to every dramatic writer 
except Shatspeare and Moliere, that, being cast as it were in 
a common inoiild, we find both a monotony in reading several 
of these plaj^s, and a difficulty of distingnishing them in 
remembrance. . 

80. The later writers, those especially after the Eestora- 
tion, did not fail to appropriate many of the inventions of 
rietcher. He and his colleague are the proper founders of 
our comedy of intrigue, which prevailed through the seven- 
teenth century, the comedy of Wycherley, Dryden, Behii, 
and Shadwell. Their manner, if not their actual plots, may 
still be observed in many pieces that are produced on our 
stage. But few of those imitators came up to the sprightli- 
ness of their model. It is to be regretted that it is rarely 
practicable to adapt any one of his comedies to representa- 
tion without such changes as destroy their original raciness, .. 
and dilute the geniality of their wit. 

81. There has not been much curiosity to investigate the 
Origin of sources of his humorous plays. A few are historical; 
plays. but it seems highly probable that the Spanish stage 
of Lope de Vega and his contemporaries often furnished the 
subject, and perhaps many of the scenes, to his comedies. 
These possess all the characteristics ascribed to the comedies 
of intrigue so popular in that country. The scene too is 
more commonly laid in Spain, and the costume of Spanish 
manners and sentiments more closely observed, than we 
should expect from the invention of Englishmen, It would 
he worth the leisure of some lover of theatrical literature to 
search the collection of Lope de Vega’s works, and, if pos- 
sible, the other Spanish writers at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, in order to trace the footsteps of our two dramatists. 
Sometimes they may have had recourse to novels. The Little 
Erencli Lawyer seems to indicate , such an origin. Nothing 
had as 'yet been produced, I believe,', on the Ereiich stage 
from which it could have been derived, but the story and 
most of the characters are manifestly of Ereiicli derivation. 
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The comic linmour of La Writ in this play we may ascribe 
to the invention of Metcher himself.® 

82. It is, however^ not improbable that the entire plot was 
sometimes original. Fertile as their invention was. Defects of 
to an extraordinary degree, in fnriiishing the inci- plots, 
dents of their rapid and animated comedies, we may believe 
the fable itself to have sometimes sprung from no other 
source. It seems, indeed, now and then, as if the authors 
had gone forward with no very clear determination of their 
catastrophe ; there is a want of unity in the conception, a want 
of consistency in the characters, which appear sometimes 
rather intended to surprise by incongruity, than framed upon 
a definite model. That of Euy Diaz in the Island Princess, 
of whom it is hard to say whether he is a brave man or a 
coward, or . alternately one and the other, is an instance to 
which many more might easily be added. In the Bloody 
Brother, Eollo sends to execution one of his councillors, whose 
daughter Edith vainly interferes in a scene of great pathos 
and effect. In the progress of the drama she arms herself to 
.take away the tyrant’s life; the whole of her character has 
been consistent and energetic ; when Metcher, to the reader’s 
astonishment, thinks fit to imitate the scene between Eichard 
and Lady Anne;; ' and the, ignominious: fickleness of that lady, 
whom Shatspeare with wonderful skill, hut in a manner not 
quite pleasing, sacrifices to the better display of the cunning 
crook-back, is here transferred to the heroine of the play, 
and the very character upon whom its interest ought to de- 
pend. Edith is on the point of giving up her purpose, when 
some others in the conspiracy coming in, she recovers herself 
enough to exhort them to strike the blow.^ 

•= Drydon reckons this play with the [In this conjecturo I hare been mis- 
Spaniah Curate, the Chances, and Rule taken : the plot, Laaghaine says, is 
a Wife and Have a Wife, among those borrowed from the Spanish Rogue of 
which he .supposes to be drawn from G-uzman d’Alfaracdio ; and Mr. I)yce 
Spanish novels. Essa,y on Dramatic adds that this writer took it from an 
Poetry, p. 204. By novels we should older novel, by Masuecio Salernitano. 
probably understand plays ; for those Beaumont and Eletelior. have, however, 
whk'ii he mentions are little in the style greatly improved the story. Dyce’s 
of novels. But the Little French Lawyer Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. iii. p. 459. 
has all the appearance of coming from a See, too, wdiat is said above, on the same 
French novel ; the scene lies in France, authority, as to the Spanish Cm*ate, — 
and I see nothing Spanish about it. 1847.] 

Dryden was seldom well informed about Rotrou, in his Wenceslas, as we 
the early stage. have already observed, has done some- 
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83* Tlie sentiments and style of rietclier, wliere not con- 
Their sen < 2 oaled bj obscuritj, or corruption ■ of tbe text, are 

timents ai 
style dra- 


We cannot deny . that tbe depths- 
of Sbakspeare’s mind Y^ere often ' niifatlioniaHe by 
an andience; the bow was drawn by a matcMess hand, 


timents and Yory dram atic , 

matic. 


but the shaft went out of sight. All 


might 


.listen to 


rietclier’s pleasing, though not profound or vigorous, lan- 
guage; his thoughts are noble, and tinged with the ideality 
of romance, his metaphors vivid, though sometimes too 
forced ; he possesses the idiom of English without much 
pedantry, though in many passages he strains it beyond 
common use; his versification, though studiously irregular, 
is often rhythmical and sweet. Yet we are seldom arrested 
by striking beauties; good lines occur in every page, fine 
ones but rarely ; we lay down the volume with a sense of 
admiration of what we have read, but little of it remains dis- 
tinctly in the memory. Fletcher is not much quoted, and 
has not even afforded copious materials to those who cull the 
beauties of ancient lore. 

84. In variety of character there can be no coiiiparisop- 
Theircha- Fletcher and Sliakspeare. A few ty;|^es 

racters. return ufion us in the foimier ; ah old general, proud 
of his wars, fiiitliful and passionate, a voliiptiious and arbi- 
trary king (for his princijDles of obedience do not seem to 
have inspired him with much confidence in royal virtues), 
a supple courtier, a high-spirited youth, or one more gentle 
in manners but not less stout in action, a lady, fierce and not 
always very modest in her chastity, repelling the solicitations 
of licentiousness, another impudently vicious, form the usual ^ 
pictures for his canvas. Add to these, for the lighter comedy, 
an amorous old man, a gay spendthrift, and a few more of 
the staple characters of the stage, and we have the materials 
of Fletcher’s dramatic w.orld. It must be remembered that 
we compare him only ...with '.Shakspeare, and that as few 
dramatists have been more ' Copious than Fletcher, few have 


thing of the same kind ; it may kaye 
been meant as an ungenerous and ea- 
liimnioiis attack on the constancy of the 
female sex. If Jions were painters, the 
old fable says, they would exhibit a 
very different view of their contentions 


with men. But lionesses are become 
very good painters ; and it is but 
through their clemency that we are not 
delineated in such a style as would 
avenge them for the injuries of these 
tragedians. 
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been so mncli called upon for inventions, in wbicli tlie custom 
of tlie tlieatre bas not exacted much originality. The great 
fertility of his mind in iiew combinations of circumstance 
gives as much appearance of novelty to the personages them- 
selves as an iinreflecting audience requires. In works of 
fiction, even those which are read in the closet, this variation 
of the mere dress of a character is generally found sufficient 
for the public. • 

85. The tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, by which 
our ancestors seem to have meant only plays where- 

in any one of the personages, or at least one whom 
the spectator would wish to keep alive, dies on the stage, 
are not very numerous, but in them we have as copious an 
effusion of blood as any contemporary dramas supply. The 
conclusion, indeed, of these, and of the tragi-comedies, 
which form a larger class, is generally mismanaged. A pro- 
pensity to take the audience by surprise leads often to an 
unnatural and uiisatisfactory catastrophe ; it seems their aim 
to disappoint common expectation, to baffle reasonable con- 
jecture, to mock natural sympathy. This is frequently the 
practice of our modern novelists, who find no better resource 
in the poverty of their invention to gratify the jaded palate 
of the world. 

86. The comic talents of these authors far exceeded their 
skill in tragedy. In comedy they founded a new inferior to 
school, at least in England, the ve'stiges of which dies. 

are still to be traced in our theatre. Their plays are at 
once distinguishable from those of their contemporaries by 
the I'egard to dramatic effect which infiuenced the writers’ 
imagination. Though not personally connected with the 
stage, they had its picture ever before their eyes. Hence 
their incidents are numerous and striking, their characters 
sometimes slightly sketched, not drawn, like those of Jonson, 
from a preconceived design, but preserving that degree of 
individual distinctness which a common audience requires, 
and often highly liumorous without extravagance; their 
language brilliant with wit, their measure, though they do 
not make great use of prose, very lax and rapid, running 
frequently to lines of thirteen and fourteen syllables. Few 
of their comedies are without a mixture of grave sentiments 
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or elevated, cliaracters; and tlioiigli there is much to con- 
demn in their indecencj and even licentiousness of priiiciple^^ 
thej never descend to the coarse btiffoonerj not unfreqnent 
in their' age. Never were dramatic poets more' thoroughly 
gentlemen^ according to the standard of their times ; and, 
■when we consider the court of James L, we may say that 
they were above that standard.® 

87. The best of Fletcher’s characters are female; he 
Their female wanted that large sweep of reflection , and expe- 
characters, rience wMcli is required for the greater diversity of 
the other sex. ■■ None .of his women delight ns like' Imogen A 
and Desdemona ; bnt he has many Imogens and Desdemoiias 
of a fainter type. Spacelia, Zenocia, Celia, Aspasia, Evanthe, 
Luciiia, Ordella, Oriana, present the picture that cannot be 
greatly varied without departing from its essence, but which 
never can be repeated too often to please ns, of .faithful, 
tender, self-denying female love, superior to everything but 
virtue. Nor is he less successful, generally, in the contrast 
of minds stained by gnilty passion, though in this he some- 
times exaggerates the outline till it borders on caricature. 

But it is in vain to seek in Eletcher the strong conceiflions 
of Shakspeare, the Shylocks,’ the Lears, the Otliellos. 
Schlegel has well said that ^ scarce anything has been 
wanting to give a place to Beaumont and Fletcher among 
the great dramatists of Europe but more of seriousness and 
depth,* and the regulating judgment which prescribes the 
due limits in every part of composition.’ It was for want of 
the former qualities that they conceive nothing in tragedy 
very forcibly; for want of the latter that they spoil their - 
first conception by extravagance and incongruity.^ 


® ‘ Their plots were generally more have since been taken in are rather sii- 
regular than Shakspeare's especially perflnons than ornamental. Tlieir plays 
those which were made before Beau- are now tlie most pleasant and frequent 
mont’s death ; and they understood and entertainments of the stage; two of 
imitated the conversation of gentlemen theirs being acted through tiie year for 
much better ; whose wild debaucheries, one of Shakspeare’s or Jonson’s itherea,- 
and quickness of wit in repartees, no poet son is, because there is a certain gaiety 
before them could paint as they have in their comedies, a7id piithos in their 
done. Humour, which Ben Jonson de- more serious plays, which suits generally 
rived from particular persons, they made with all mens humours. Siiakspeare’s 
it not their business to describe ; they language is likewise a little oiwolete. 
represented all the passions very lively, and Jonson's wit falls short of theirs." 
but above all, love. I am apt to believe Dryden, p.lOl, 

the English langunge in them arrived ^ ‘Shakspeare/ says Dryden, ‘writ 
lo its highest perfection ; what words better between man and man, Fletcher 
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88. Tlie rep-utation of Bea-umont and Fletcher was at its 
height^ and most of their -plays ;had been given to the stage^ 
when a worthy inheritor of ' their mantle appeared' in Philip 
■Massmgei% -''Gf his .extant ■dramas the Yirgin M 

lished in 1622, seems to be the earliest ; but we have reason 
to believe that several , are lost ; and even this tragedy: may 
have been represented some years ' before. The far greater 
part of his remaining pieces followed within ten years; the 
Bashful Lover, which is the latest now kiiown, was written in 
1636. Massinger was a gentleman, but in the service, accord- 
ing to the language of those times, of the Pembroke family ; 
his., education was at the .univex'sity, his acquaintance both 
with books and with the manners of the ; court is familiar, 
his style and, sentiinents are altogether those of a man 
polished, by .intercourse -of good .society. . 

89. own age nor ill modern times does 
Massinger : seem, to have been put on a level with Fletcher 
or Jonson. ; Several of Ms . plays, as has^ been just observed, 
are said to have perished in ■manuscript ; few were repre- 

-sente.d after the Eestoration ;. and it is only in consequence 
of his having miet with more than one editor who has pub- 
lished his collected works in-. ,a' convenient . form, that he is 
become tolerably familiar .' to ■ ,',the,; general reader.' '■ lie' is., 
however, far more intelligible than Fletcher; his text has 
not given so much embarrassment from corruption, and his 
general style is as perspicuous , as we ever find: it in the dra- 
niatic poets of that age. The obscure passages in Massinger, 
after the care that Gifford has taken, are by no means 
frequent. . 


betwixt man and womnn ; consequently 
the one described friendship better, the 
other love ; yet Shakspeare tanght Elet- 
cher to write love, and Juliet and Des- 
dcmona are originals. It is true the 
scholar had the " softest soul, but the 
master had the kinder. . . . Shakspeare 
had an universal mind, which compre- 
hended all characters and passions ; Elet- 
cher a more confined and limited; for 
though he treated love in perfection, yet 
honour, ambition, revenge, and gene- 
rally all the stronger passions, he either 
touched not, or not masterly. To con- 
clude all, he was a limb of Shakspeare.’ 


P. 301. This comparison is rather ge- 
nerally 'than strictly just, as is often the 
case with the critiei sm s of Prjden. That 
Fletcher wrote better than Shakspeare 
‘ between man and woman,’ or in dis- 
playing love, will be granted when he 
shall be shown to have excelled Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda, or Posthnmus and 
Imogen. And, on the other hand, it is 
unjust to deny him credit for having 
sometimes touched the stronger emo- 
tions, especially honour and ambition, 
with great skill, though much inferior to 
that of Shakspeare. 
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90. Five of Ms sixteen plays are tragedies, tliat is, are 
fenerai concluded M death; of the rest* no one belongs to 
Ms drama. the class of mere comedy, bat by the depth of the 
interest, the danger of the virtuous, or the atrocity of the 
vicious characters, as well as the elevation of the general 
style, must be ranked with the serious drama, or, as it was 
commonly termed, tragi- comedy. A shade of melancholy 
tinges the writings of Massinger; but he sacrifices less than 
his contemporaries to the public taste for superfluous blood- 
shed on the stage. In several of his plays, such as the 
Picture, or the Eenegado, where it would have been easy to 
determine the catastrophe towards tragedy, he has preferred 
to break the clouds with the radiance of a setting sun. He 
consulted in this his own genius, not eminently pathetic, 
nor energetic enough to display the utmost intensity of 
emotion, but abounding in sweetness and dignity, apt to 
delineate the loveliness of virtue, and to delight in its re- 
compense after trial. It has been surmised that the reli- 
gion of Massinger was that of the church of Rome ; a con- 
jecture not improbable, though, considering the ascetic and 
imaginative piety which then prevailed in that of England, 
we need not absolutely go so far for his turn of thought in 
the Virgin Martyr or the Eenegado. 

91. The most striking excellence of this poet is his con- 
Hisdeiinea- ceptioii of character; and in this I must inciine to 
cS^ter. place him above Fletcher, and, if I may venture to 
say it, even above Jonson. He is free from the hard out- 
line of the one and the negligent looseness of the other. 
He ha^s indeed no great variety, and sometimes repeats, with 
such bare modifications as the story demands, the type 
of his first design. ■ Thus the extravagance of conjugal affec- ' 
tioii is portrayed, ' feeble in Theodosius, frantic in Domitiaii, 
selfish in Sforza, suspicious in Mathias ; and the same im- 
pulses of doting love return upon us in the guilty eulogies of 
Mallefort on his daughter. The vindictive hypocrisj" of Moii- 
.treville in the Unnatural' Combat has nearly its counterpart 
ill' that of Francesco in the Duke of Milan, and is again dis- 
played with more striking success in Luke This last villain, 
indeed, and that original, masterly, inimitable conception. 
Sir Griles Overreach, are sufficient to establish the rank of 
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His subjects. 


Massinger in this great province of dramatic art. But his 
own disposition led him more willingly to pictures of moral • 
heaiity. A. peculiar refinement^ a mixture of gentleness and 
benignity with noble daring, belong to some of his favourite 
characters, to Pisander in the Bondman, to Antonio in 
A Very Woman, to Charolois in the Fatal Dowry. It may 
be readily supposed that his female characters are not want- 
ing in these graces. It seems to me that he has more 
variety in his women than in the other sex, and that they 
are less mannered than the heroines of Fletcher. A slight 
degree of error or passion in Sophia, Eudocia, Marcelia, 
without weakening our sympathy, serves both to prevent the 
monotony of perpetual rectitude, so often insipid in fiction, 
and to bring forward the development of the story. 

92. The subjects chosen by Massinger are sometimes his- 
torical, but others seem to have been taken from 
French or Italian novels, and those so obscure that 
his editor, Gifford, a man of much reading and industry, has 
seldom traced them. This, indeed, was an unusual practice 
of our ancient dramatists. Their works have, consequently, 
a romantic character, presenting as little of the regular 
Plautine comedy as of the Greek forms of tragedy. They 
are merely novels in action, following, probably, their models 
with no great variation, except the lower and lighter epi- 
sodes which it was always more or less necessary to com- 
bine with the story. It is from this choice of subjects, 
perhaps, as much as from the peculiar temper of the poets, 
that love is the predominant affection of the mind which 
they display ; not cold and conventional, as we commonly 
find it on the French stage, but sometimes, as the novelists 
of the South were prone to delineate its emotions, fiery, 
irresistible, and almost resembling the fatalism of ancient 
tragedy ; sometimes a subdued captive at the chariot- wheels 
of honour or religion. The range of human passion is, con- 
sequently, far less extensive than in Shakspeare ; but the 
variety of circumstance, and the modifications of the para- 
mount affection itself, compensated for this deficiency. 

93. Fext to the grace and dignity of sentiment in Mas- 
singer, we must praise those qualities in his. style. Beauty of 
Every modern critic has been struck by the peculiar 
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beauty of Ms language. In bis harmonious swell of numbers^ 
in his pure and genuine idiom, which a text, by good fortune 
and the diligence of its last editor, far less corrupt than that 
of Fletcher, enables us to enjoy, we find an unceasmg charm. 
The poetical talents of Massinger were rery considerable, his 
taste superior to that of his contemporaries; the colouring 
of his imagery is rarely overcharged; a certain redundancy, 
as some may account it, gives fulness, or what the painters 
call impasto^ to his style, and if it might not always conduce 
to effect on the stage, is on the whole suitable to the cha- 
racter of his composition.^ 

94. The coinic powers of this writer are not on a level 
Inferiority with the seiious ; with some degree of humorous 
powers. conception he is too apt to aim at exciting ridicule 
by caricature, and his dialogue wants altogether the spark- 
ling wit of Shakspeare and Fletcher. Whether from a con- 
sciousness of this defect, or from an unhappy compliance 
with the viciousness of the age, no writer is more contami- 
nated by gross indecency. It belongs, indeed, chiefly; not 
perhaps exclusively, to the characters he would render odious; 
but upon them he has bestowed this flower of our early 
theatre with no sparing hand. Few, it must be said, of his 
plays, are incapable of representation merely on this account, 
and the offence is therefore more incurable in Fletcher. 

95. Among the tragedies of Massinger, I should incline 
Some of his prefer the Duke of Milan. The plot borrows 

enough from histoxy to give it dignity, and to coun- 
larised. terbalauce in some measure the predoiniiiance of 
the passion of love which the invented parts of the drama 
exhibit. The charactei^s of Sfoi'za, Marcelia, and Francesco 
are in Massiiigei^’s best manner; the story is skilfully and 
not : improbably develojxed ; the pathos is deeper than we 
generally find in his writings; the eloquence of language, 
especially in the celebrated speech of Sforza before the .em- 

s [I quote the following criticism from loquial language, is left at the greatest 
Coleridge, without thoroughly assenting distance ^ yet something of it is pre- 
to it: — ‘ The styles of Ma-ssinger’s plays serTed to render the dialogue pro]>al)](‘ : 
and the Samson Agonistes are the two in dSIassinger the stylo is <]itfereneed, 
extremes of the arc within which the but difterenced in the smallest dt'greo 
diction of dramatic poetry may oscillate, possible, from animated eemversatioid, by 
Shakspeare in his great plays is the mid- the vein of poetry.’ Table Talk, vol. ii. 
uoint. In the Samson Agonistes, col- p, 121. — 1842,] 
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peror, lias never been surpassed by bim. Maiiy^ however, 
place the Fatal Dowry still higher. This tragedy furnished 
Rowe with the story of his Fair Penitent, The superiority 
of the original, except in suitableness for representation, 
has long been acknowledged. In the Unnatural Combat, 
probably among the earliest of Massinger’s works, we find 
a greater energy, a bolder strain of figurative poetry, more 
command of terror, and perhaps of pity, than in any other 
of his dramas. But the dark shadows of crime and misery 
which overspread this tragedy belong to rather an earlier 
period of the English stage than that of Massinger, and were 
not congenial to his temper. In the Yirgin Martyr he has 
followed the Spanish model of religious Autos, with many 
graces of language and a beautiful display of Christian 
heroism in Dorothea ; but the tragedy is in many respects 
unpleasing. 

9t>, The Picture, The Bondman, and A Very Woman may 
be reckoned among the best of the tragi-comedies of his 
of Massinger. But the general merits as well as 
defects of this writer are perceptible in all; and the diffe- 
rence between these and the rest is not such as to be appa- 
rent to every reader. Two others are distinguishable as 
more English than the I’est: the scene lies at home, and in 
the age : and to thgse the common voice has assigned a 
superiority. They are A ISTew Way to Pay Old Debts, and 
The City Madam. A character drawn, as it appears, from 
reality, and though darkly wicked, not beyond the province 
of the higher comedy, Sir Giles Overreach, gives the former 
drama a striking originality and an impressive vigour. It 
retains, alone among the productions of Massinger, a place 
on the stage. Gifford inclines to prefer the City Madam; 
which, no doubt, by the masterly delineation of Luke, a 
villain of a different order from Overreach, and a larger portion 
of comic humour and satire than is usual with this writer, 
may dispute the palm. But there seems to be more violent 
improbability in the conduct, of the plot than in A hfew Way 
to pay Old. Debts. ^ 

97. Massinger, as a tragic winter, appears to me second 
only to Sliakspeare; in the higher comedy I can 
hardly think him inferior to Jonson, In wit and ‘ 
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sprightly dialogue^ as well as in hiiowleclge of theatrical 
effect, he falls very much below Fletcher. These, however, 
are the great names of the English stage. At a considerable 
distance, below Massinger we may place his contemporary, 
John Ford. In the choice- of tragic subjects from obscure 
fictions which: have to US' the charm of ■ entire.,, novelty, they 
resemble each other;, hut in the conduct of .tlieir,, fable, in 
the ■ delmeation of their characters, each of, these poets has 
his distinguishing excellencies. know,’ says^ Giffoid, 

few things more difficult to account for than the deep and 
lasting impression made by the more tragic portions oi 
Ford’s poetry.’ He succeeds, however, pretty well in account- 
ing for it; the situations are awfully interesting, the distress 
intense, the thoughts and language becoming the expression 
of deep sorrow. Ford, with none of the moral beauty and 
elevation of Massinger, has, in a much higher degree, the 
power over tears ; we sympathise even with his vicious cha- 
racters, with Giovanni and Aniiabella and Bianca. Love, 
and love in guilt or sorrow, is almost exclusively the emotion 
he portrays; no heroic passion, no sober dignity, will be 
found in his tragedies. But he conducts his stories well and 
without confusion; his scenes are often highly wrought aiic 
effective; his characters, with no striking novelty, are well 
supported ; he is seldom extravagant or regardless of proba- 
bility. The Broken Heart has generally been reckoned liis 
finest tragedy; and if the last act had been better prepaied, 
by bringing the love of Calantha for Ithocles more fully 
before the reader in the earlier part of the play, there would 
be very few passages of deeper pathos in our dramatic lite- 
rature. ^ The style of Ford,’ it is said by Gifford,^ is alto- 
gether original and his own. Without the majestic maicli 
which distinguishes the poetry of Massinger, and with little 
or none of that light and playful humour which characterises 
the dialogue of Fletcher, or even of Shirley, he is yet elegant, 
and : easy, and harmonious ; ' and ■ though rarely sublime, yet^ 
siTffi,cieiitly elevated for the most pathetic; tones of that passion 
on ^ whose romantic .energies , he .chiefly, delighted to dwell.’ 
Tet he censures afterwards Ford’s affectation of uncouth 
phrases, and perplexity of language. Of comic ability this 
writer does not display one particle. Hothing can be meaner 
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tlian fcliose portions of Ms di’amas wliich, in compliance with 
the prescribed rules of that age^ he devotes to the dialogue 
of servants or buffoons/ ,, 

98. Slnrlej is a dramatic writer much inferior to those 
who have been mentioned, but has acquired some 
degree of reputation, or at least notoriety of name, 
in consequence of the new edition of his plaj^s. These are 
between twenty and thirty in number ; some of them, how- 
ever^ written in conjunction with his fellow-dramatists. A few 
of these are tragedies, a few are comedies drawn from English 
nianners ; but in the greater part we find the favourite style 
of that age, the characters foreign and of elevated rank, the 
interest serious, but not always of buskined dignity, the 
catastrophe fortunate ; all, in short, that has gone under the 
vague appellation of tragi-comedy. Shirley has no original- 
ity, no force in conceiving or delineating character^ little of 
pathos, and less perhaps of wit ; his dramas pi*oduce no deep 
impression in reading, and of course can leave none on the 
memory. But his mind was poetical; his better charactei's, 
especially females, express pure thoughts in pure language ; 
he is never tumid or affected, and seldom obscure; the inci- 
dents succeed rapidly, the personages are numerous, and 
there is a general animation in the scenes which causes us to 
read him with some jpleasure. No very good play, nor, pos- 
sibly, any very good scene, could be found in Shirley; but he 
has many lines of considerable beauty. Among his comedies 
the Gamesters may be reckoned the best, Charles I. is said 
to have declared that it was ^ the best play he had seen these 
seven years and it has even been added that the story was 
of his royal suggestion. It certainly deserves praise both for 
language and construction of the plot, and it has the advan- 
tage of exposing vice to ridicule; but the ladies of that court, 
the fair forms whom Vandyke has immortalised, must have 
been very different indeed from their posterity if they could 
sit it through. The Ball, and also some more among the 
comedies ^of Shirley, are so far remarkable and worthy of 
being read, that they bear witness to a more polished elegance 
of manners and a more free intercourse in the higher class, 
than we find in the comedies of the preceding* reign. A queen 
from France, and that queen Henrietta Maria, was better 
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fitted to give this tone than Anne of Denmark, But it is 
not from Shirley’s pictures that we can draw the most 
favourable notions of the morals of that age. 

99, Hey wood is a writer still more fertile than Shirley; 

between forty and fifty plays are ascribed to him. 
Hey wood. have mentioned one of the best in the second 

volume^ ante-dating, perhaps, its appearance by a few years. 
In the English Traveller he has returned to something like 
the subject of A Woman killed with Kindness, but with less 
success. This play is written in verse, and with that ease and 
perspicuity, seldom rising to passion or figurative poetry, 
which distinguishes this dramatist. Young Gei’aMine is a 
beautiful specimen of the Platonic, or rather inflexibly vir- 
tuous lover whom the writers of this age delighted to pour- 
tray. On the other hand, it is difficult to pronounce whether , 
the lady is a thorough-paced hypocrite in the first acts, or 
falls from virtue, like Mrs. Frankfort, on the first solicitations 
of a stranger. In either case the character is unpleasing, 
and, we may hope, improbable. Tlie underplot of this play 
is largely borrowed from the Mostellaria of Plautus, and is 
diverting, though somewhat absurd, Hey'wood seldom rises to 
much vigour of poetry; but his dramatic invention is ready, 
liis style is easy, his characters do not traiisgTess the bound- 
aries of nature, and it is not surprising that he was popular 
in his own age. « 

100. Webster belongs to the first part of the reign of 

James. He possessed very considerable powers and 

Wphc.f PT ■ ■ 

ought to be ranked, I think, the next below Ford. 
With less of poetic grace than Shirley, he had incomparablj- 
more vigour; with less of nature and simplicity than Hejnvood, 
he had a more elevated genius, and a bolder pencil. But the 
deep sorrows and terrors of tragedy were peculiarly his pro- 
vince. . .'^His imagination,’ says' his last editor, ^ had a fond 
familiarity ^-with objects of awe 'and fear. The silence of the 
sepulchre, the, sculptures; of marble monuments, the knolliiig 
of .church bells, the cerements of the corpse, the yew that 
roots itself in dead men’s graves' are the illustrations that 
most readily present themselves to- his imagination.’ I think 
this weU- written sentence a little'"one-sided, and hardly doing 
justice to the variety of Webster’s power; but in fact he 
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was as deeply tainted as any of his coiitemporaries with the 
^ savage taste of the Italian school^ and in the Duchess of 
Malfy scarcely leaves enough on the stage to bury the dead. 

101. This is the most celebrated o# Webster^s dramas. 
The story is taken from Bandello/ and has all that i^^chess 
aecumulatioii of wickedness and horror which the 
Italian novelists perversely described/ and our tragedians as 
perversely imitated. But the scenes are wrought up with 
skill/ and produce a strong impression. Webster has a 
superiority ill delineating character above many of the old 

^ dramatists ; he is seldom exti^avagaiit beyond the limits of 
conceivable nature ; we find the guilt, or even the atrocity, 
of human passions, but not that incarnation of evil spirits 
which some more ordinary dramatists loved to exhibit. In 
the character of the Duchess of Malfy herself there wants 
neither originality nor skill of management, and I do not 
know that any dramatist after Shakspeare would have suc- 
ceeded better in the difficult scene where she discloses her love 
to an inferior. There is perhaps a little failure in dignity and 
'^"■'■“^elicacy, especially towards the closer but the Duchess of 
Malfy is not drawn as an Isabella or a Portia,- she is a love- 
sick wddow, virtuous and true-hearted, but more intended for 
our sympathy than our reverence. 

102. The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, is not much 
inferior in language and spirit to the Duchess of Yittoria 
Malfy; but the plot is more confused, less interest- corombona. 
iiig, and worse conducted. Mr. Dyce, the late editor of 
Webster, praises the dramatic vigour of the part of Yittoria, 

^ but justly difiers from Lamb, who speoks of Hhe innocence- 
resembling boldness ’ she displays in the trial scene. It is 
rather a delineation of desperate guilt, losing in a counter- 
feited audacity all that could seduce or conciliate the tribunal. 
Webster’s other plays are less striking; in Appiiis and Yir- 
ginia lie has done perhaps better than any one who has 
attempted a subject not on the whole very promising for 
tragedy ; several of the scenes are dramatic and effective ; the 
language, as is usually the' case with Webster, is written so 
as to display an actor’s .. talents, and he has ibllowed the 
received history sufficiently to abstain from any excess of 
slaughter at the close. Webster is not without comic wit, as 
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well as a power of imagination, Ms plays taTe lately met 
with an editor of taste enough to admire his beauties, and 
not very over-partial in estimating them. 

103. Below Webstfer we might enumerate a long list of 
dramatists under the fii'st Stuarts. Marstoii is a tumid and 
ranting tragedian, a wholesale dealer in murders and ghosts. 
Chapman, who assisted Ben Jonson and some others in comedy, 
deserves but limited praise for his Bussy d’Amboise. The 
style in this, and in all his tragedies, is extravagantly hyper- 
bolical; he is not very dramatic, nor has any power of exciting 
emotion except in those who sympathise with a tumid pride 
and self-confidence. Yet he has more thinking than many 
of the old dramatists; and the praise of one of his critics, 
though strongly worded, is not without some foundation, that 
we seldom find richer contemplations on the nature of man 
and the world.^ There is also a poetic impetuosity in Chap- 
man, such as has redeemed his translation of Homer, by 
wdiich we are hurried along. His tragi-comedies, All Fools 
and The Gentleman Usher, are perhaps superior to his tra- 
gedies.^^ Eowley and Le Tourneur, especially the former, ■ 
have occasionally good lines, but we cannot say that they 
were very superior dramatists. Eowley, however, was often 
in comic partnership with Massinger. Dekker merits a 
higher rank ; he co-operated with Massinger in some of his 
plays, and manifests in his own some energy of passion and 
some comic humour. Middleton belongs to this lower class 
of dramatic writers ; Ms tragedy entitled ^ Women beware 
Women ’ is founded on the story of Bianca Cappello ; it is 
full of action, but the characters are ail too vicious to be”^' — 
interesting, and the language does not rise much above me- 
diocrity. In comedy, Middleton deserves more praise. ^ A 
Trick to catch the Old One,^ and several others that bear 
his name, are amusing and spirited. But Middleton wi’ote 
chiefly in conjunction with others, and sometimes with ' 
Jonson and Massinger. 

^ Chapman is well reviewed, and at length, in an article of the KetrospeetiTe 
Eeview, Yol. iv. p. 333, and again in vol. V. 
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HISTOEY OE POLITE LITEEATUEE IE PROSE 
FROM 1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. L 

Italian Writers — Boccalini — Grammatical and Critical Works — Gracian — 
French Writers — Balzac — Voiture — ^French Academy— Vaugelas—Patrii 
and Le Maistre — Style of English Prose — Earl or Essex — Knolles— 
Several other English" Writers. 

1. It would be vaiiij probably^ to inquire from what general 
causes we should deduce the decline of taste in Italy. 

"if one at least have occurred to my mind, relating itaiy. 
to political or social circumstances, upon which we could 
build more than one of those sophistical theories which 
assume a causal relation between any concomitant events. 
Bad taste, in fact, whether in literature or the arts, is always 
ready to seize upon the public, being, in many cases, no more 
than a pleasure in faults which are really fitted to please us, 
and of which it can only be said that they hinder or impair 
the greater pleasure we should derive from beauties. Among 
these critical sins, none are so dangerous as the display of 
ingenious and novel thoughts or turns of phrase : for as such 
enter into the definition of good writing, it seems very diffi- 
cult to persuade the world that they can ever be the charac- 
teristics of bad writing. The metes and bounds of ornament, 
the fine shades of distinction which regulate a judicious 
choice, are only learned by an attentive as well as a naturally 
susceptible mind; and it is no rare case for an unprepared 
multitude to prefer the worse picture, the worse building*, 
the worse poem, the worse speech to the better. Education, 
an acquaintance with just criticism, and still more the habi- 
tual observation of what is truly beautiful in nature or art, 
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or in tlie literature of taste, will pmetimes generate almost 
a 'national tact that rejects the-' temptations of a nieretricions 
and false style ; but : experience has siiown that tMs liappy 
state of public feeling will not be Tery durable. Whatever 
might be the cause of it^ this age of the Italian seicentisti 
has been reckoned almost as inauspicious to good writing in 
prose as in verse. ‘^ If we ■ except^’ says Tiraboschi, ^the. 
Tuscans and a very few' more,. -never ..was. our language so. 
neglected as in this period, - We can scarce bear to read 
most of the books that were published, so rude and full of 
barbarisms is their style, : ■ Few had ' any other aim than to 
exercise their wit .in.;Conce-its.;and metaphors ; and so long as 
they could scatter ' them. , profusely over their ' pages, cared 
nothing for the choice of phrases or the purity of grammar. 
''Their eloquence o.n public .'occas'ions. .w.as. intended only for, 
admiration and applause, not to persuade or ' inove.^^' And 
this, he : says, is applicable alike to their Latin and Italian, 

. their sacred, and profane harangues. The academical dis- 
courses, of which Dati has collected- many in his Prose Pioreii- 
tine, are poor in com|)arison with those, of tlie sixteenth.^" . 

2. A later writer than Tiraboschi has tlioiiglit this sen- 
tence against, the . seicentisti a little too severe, and con- 
demning equally with him the bad taste characteristic of 
that age, endeavours to rescue a few from the general cen- 
sure.*^ It is at least certain' 'that the insipidity of the cinque 
cento writers, their long -periods .-void of any but the most 
trivial meaning, their affectation of. the faults of Cicero^s 
manner in their own language, ' .ought not to be oveidooked 
or wholly pardoned, while we;;,dwell on an opposite defect of 
their successors, the perpetual.' desire; to, be novel, brilliant, or 
' profound. This may, doubtl'ess,.-'-be th'o: more offensive of the 
two;, but it, is, perhaps,-, not. less likely to be niiiigiecl with 
something really - worth ' reading. 

8,. It will not be expected that we can- nmiition many 
Italian books, .after what has- been said, which come very pre- 
styieof wisely within ,,‘the,- class of polite literature, or claim 
uaiiieo. any praise on, the, 'gro.und of style. Their greatest 
luminary, Galileo, wrote with clearness, elegance, and spirit; 



^ Vol, xi. p. 415, 
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no Oil e among, the had so eiitirelj rejected, a drj 

and technical manner of teachings and thrown siieh attrac- 
tions round the form of truth.' ' Himself a poety and a eritiCj, 
he did not hesitate to ascribe his own philosophical per- 
spicuity to the constant perusal of Ariosto. This I have 
mentioned in another place ; but we cannot too much re- 
member that all objects of intellectual pursuit are as bodies 
acting with reciprocal forces in one system;, being all in 
relation to the faculties of the mind, which is itself but one ; 
and that the most extensive acquaintance with the various 
provinces of literature will not fail to strengthen our dominion 
over those we more peculiarly deem our own. The school 
of Galileo, especially Torricelli and Eedi, were not less dis- 
tinguished than himself for their union of elegance with 
philosophy."^ 

4. T.lie letters of Bentivoglio are commonly known. This 
epistolary art was always cultivated by the Italians 
first ill the Latin tongue, and afterwards in their 
own. Bentivoglio has written with equal dignity and ease. 

— Galileo’s letters are also esteemed on account of their style 
as well as of what they contain. In what is more peculiarly 
called eloquence, the Italians of this age are rather emulous 
of success than successful ; the common defects of taste in 
themselves, and in those who heard or read them, as well as, 
in most instances, the uninteresting nature of their subjects, 
exclude them from our notice. 

5. Trajan Boccalini was by his disposition inclined to 
political satire, and possibly to political intrigue; Boccaiinrs 
but we have here only to mention the work by Parnassus, 
v/hich he is best known, Advices from Parnassus (Eagguagli 
di Parnaso). If the idea of this once popular and celebrated 
book is not original, which I should rather doubt, though 
without immediately recognising a similarity to anything 
earlier (Lucian, the common prototype, excepted), it has 
at least been an original source. In the general turn of 
Boccalini’s fictions, and perhaps in a few particular instances, 
we may sometimes perceive what a much greater man has 
imitated ; they bear a certain resemblance to those of Addi- 
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son^ thoiigh the vast snperioritj of the latter in felicity of ex- 
ecution and variety of invention may almost conceal it. The % 
Eagguagli are a series of desjiatches from the court of Apollo 
on Parnassus, where he is surrounded by eminent men of all 
ages. This fiction becomes in itself very cold and inoiio- 
tonous; yet there is much, variety in the subjects of the 
decisions made by the god with the advice of Ms counsellors, 
and some strokes of satire are well hit, though more perhaps 
fail of effect. But we cannot now catch the force of every 
passage. Boccalini is full of allusions to his own time, even 
where the immediate subject seems ancient. This book was 
published at Venice in 1612; at a time when the ambition 
of Spain was regarded with jealous.y by patriotic Italians, 
who thought that pacific republic their bulwark and their 
glory. He inveighs therefore against the military spirit and 
the profession of war, ^ necessary sometimes, but so fierce and 
inhuman that no fine expressions can make it honourable.’ ^ 

ISTor is he less severe on the vices of kings, nor less ardent 
in his eulogies of liberty; the government of Venice being 
reckoned, and not altogether untrxily, an asylum of free 
thought and action in comparison with that of Spain. 
Aristotle, he reports in one of his despatches, was besieged 
in his villa on Parnassus by a number of armed men belong- 
ing to different princes, who insisted on his retracting the 
definition he had given of a tyrant, that he was one who 
governed for his ox?jn good and not that of the people, 
because it would apply to every prince, all reigning for their 
own good. The philosopher, alarmed by this demand, 
altered his definition ; which was to run thus, that tyrants 
were certain pei*sons of old time, whose race was now quite ' 
extinct.^ Boccalini, however, takes care in general, to mix 
something of playfulness with his satire, so that it could not 
be resented without apparent ill-nature. It se€mis, indeed, 
to us, free from invective, and rather meant to sting than to 
wound. But this, -if a common . rumour be true, did not 
secure him .'against a beating of wdiich he died. The stjde 
of Boccalini is, said: by -the .'Critics,,, to be clear and fluent, 
rather than ..correct or elegant;, and he displays the taste of 
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Ms times by extravagant metaphors. But to foreigners, who 
regard this less, his Advices from Parnassus, unequal of 
course, and occasionally tedious, must appear to contain 
many ingenious allusions, judicious criticisms, and acute 
: remarhs. 

6. The Pietra del Paragone by the same author is an 
odd, and rather awkward, mixture of reality and HisPietra 
fiction, all levelled at the court of Spain, and de- gone, 
signed to keep alive a jealousy of its ambition. It is a kind 
of episode or supplement to the Eagguagli di Parnaso, the 
leading invention being preserved. Boccalini is an inter- 
esting writer, on account of the light he throws on the his- 
tory and sentiments of . Italy. He is in this work a still 
bolder writer than in the former; not only censuring Spain 
without mercy, but even the Venetian aristocracy, observing 
upon the insolence of the young nobles towards the citizens, 
though he justifies the senate for not punishing the former 
more frequently with death by public execution, which 
would lower the nobility in the eyes of the people. They 

“-were, however, he says, as severely punished, when their 
conduct was bad, by exclusion fi’om offices of trust. The 
Pietra del Paragone is a kind of political, as the Eagguagli 
is a critical, miscellany, 

7. About twenty years after Boccalini, a young man 
appeared, by name Perrante Pallavicino, who, with perrante 

a fame more local and transitory, with less re- 
spectabilitj of character, and probably with inferior talents, 
trod to a certain degree in his steps. As Spain had been 
the object of satme to the one, so was Eome to the other 
Urban YIII., an ambitious pontiff, and vulnerable in seve- 
ral respects, was attacked by an imprudent and self-con- 
fident enemy, safe, as he imagined, under the shield of 
Venice. But Pallavicino having been trepanned into the 
power of the Pope, lost his head at Avignon. None of 
his writings have fallen in my way ; that most celebrated 
at the time, and not wholly dissimilar in the conception to 
the Advices from Parnassus, was entitled The Courier 
Eobbed; a series of imaginary letters which such a fiction 
gave him a pretext for bringing together. Perhaps we 
may consider Pallavicino as rather a counterpart to Jor-« 
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dano Brano^ in tlie satirical character of the latter^ than to 
Boccalini.^ 

8. The Italian language itself^ grammatically considered. 

Dictionary ' assidnously cnltivated* The Academicians 

Della Grnsca. published, the first edition of their cele- 

brated Vocabolario della Crusca in 1613. It was avowedly 
founded on Tuscan princixfies, setting ux> the fourteenth cen- 
tury as the Augustan period of the language, which they 
disdained to call Italian; and though not absolutely exclud- 
ing the great writers of the sixteenth age whom Tuscany 
Imd not prodiieed, giving in general a manifest jireference to 
their own. Italy has rebelled against this tyranny of Mo- 
rence, as she did, in the Social War, against that of Eome. 
Her Lombard and Eomagnol and Neapolitan writers have 
claimed the rights of equal citizenship, and fairly won them 
in the field of literature. The Vocabulary itself was not re- 
ceived as a legislative code. Beni assailed it by his Anti- 
Crusca the same year ; many invidiously published marginal 
notes to point out the inaccuracies ; and in the frequent revi- 
sions and enlargements of this dictionary the exclusive cha^- 
racter which it affected has, I believe, been nearly lost. 

9. Bnonmattei, himself a Florentine, was the first who 

G-rammaticai Completed an extensive and methodical grammar, 
BiioSiattei, ^ developing,’ says Tiraboschi, ^ the whole economy 
Bartoii. system of our language.’ It was j)ublislied 

entire, after some previous impressions of i>arts, with the 
title Della Lingua Toscana, in 1643, This has been reckoned 
a standard work, both for its authority and for the clearness, 
precision, and elegance with which it is written; but it be^. 
trays something of an academical and Florentine spirit in the 
rigour of its grammatical criticism.^ Bartoii, :a Ferrarese 
" Jesuit, » and a man of extensive learning, attacked that dog- 
matic , school who were accustomed to proscribe coiiinioii 

. phrases with Non si pno "(It eamiot be used), in a treatise 
.entitled II torto ed il diritto del Non si ,pu6. ' His object was 
to justify many expressions thus .authoritatively condemned, 
by the examples of the best writers. ^ This book was a little 
.later than the middle of the century.^ 

Corniani, Till. 20d, Salfi, xir. 46. “ Corniani, rii. 2o9. Salfi, xiii. 417. 

' Tiraboschi, xi. 409. Saifi, x hi. 898. 
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10. Petrareli had been the idol, in general, of the preced- 
ing age ; and, above all, he was the peculiar divinity TaKoni’a 

3,'*0innxlcs Oit), 

of tlie Florentines, But this seventeenth centurj Petrarcii. 
was in the productions of the mind a period of revolutionary 
innovation ; men dared to ask why^ as well as what, they 
ought to worship ; and sometimes the same who rebelled 
against Aristotle as an infallible guide, were equally contu- 
macious in dealing with the great names of literature* 
Tassoni published in 1609 his Observations on the Poems of 
Petrarch. They are not written, as we should now think, 
adversely to one whom he professes to honour above all lyric 
poets in the world, and though his critical remarks are 
somewhat minute, they seem hai’dly unfair. A writer like 
Petrarch, whose fame has been raised so high by his style, is 
surely amenable to this severity of examination. The finest 
sonnets Tassoni generally extols, but gives a preference, on 
the whole, to the odes ; which, even if an erroneous judg- 
ment, cannot be called unfair upon the author of both.* He 
produces many parallel passages from the Latin poems of 
' Petrarch himself, as well as from the ancients and from 
the earlier Italians and Proven 9 ali. The manner of Tassoni 
is often humorous, original, intrepid, satirical on his own 
times ; he was a man of real taste, and no servile worshipper 
of names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his observations upon Tasso* 
They are written with severity, and sometimes an Oaineo’s 
insulting tone towards the great poet, passing over Tasso, 
generally the most beautiful verses, though he sometimes 
bestows praise. The object is to point out the imitations of 
Tasso from Ariosto, and his general inferiority. The Ob- 
servations on the Art of Writing by S&rza Palla- g^rza Pai- 
vicino, the historian of the Council of Trent, pub- 
lished at Eome, 1646, is a work of general criticism contain- 
ing many good remarks. What he says of imitation is 
worthy of being compared with Hurd ; though he will be 
found not to have analysed the subject with anything like so 
much acuteness, nor was this to be expected in his age. 

* Tutte le rime, tutti i yersi in gene- quelle, ehe poeta grande e famoso lo 
rale del Petrarca lo fecero poeta ; ma le fecero. p* 46. 
canzoni, pcrqnantoa mi ne pare,furono 

,, ■ ■ . 
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PallavieiBO lias an ingenious remark^ tliat elegance of style 
is produced by short metaphors, or metaforeUey as he calls 
them, which give us a more lively apprehension of an object 
than its proper name. This seems to mean only single words 
in a figurative sense, as opposed to phrases of the same 
kind. He writes in a pleasing manner, and is an accom- 
plished critic without pedantry. Salfi has given rather a 
long analysis of this treatise.^ The same writer, treading 
in the steps of Corniani, has extolled some Italian critics 
and other of tHs period, whoso writings I have never seen ; 
writers. Beiii, author of a prolix commentary in Latin on 
the Poetics of Aristotle ; Peregrino, not inferior, perhaps, to 
Pallavicino, though less known, whose theories are just 
and deep, but not expressed with sufficient perspicuity ; and 
Pioretti, who assumed the fictitious name of Udeno Msieli, 
and presided over an academy at Plorence denominated the 
Apatisti. The Progymnasmi Poetici of this writer, if we 
may believe Salfi, ascend to that higher theory of criticism 
which deduces its rules, not from precedents or arbitrary 
laws, but from the nature of the human mind, and hasj 
in modern times, been 'distinguished by the name of 
aesthetic.^ 

12. In the same class of polite letters as these Italian 
Proiiisiones writings WO may place the Prolusiones Academics 
Qf strada. of Pamiauus Strada. They are agreeably written, 
and bespeak a cultivated taste. The best is the sixth of the 
second book, containing the imitations of six Latin poets, 
which Addison has made well known (as I hope) to every 
reader in the 115th and 11 9th numbers of the Guardian. It 
is is here that all may judge of this happy and graceful fic- 
tion ; but those who have read the Latin imitations them- 
selves, will perceive that Strada has often caught the tone of 
the ancients with considerable felicity. Lucan and Ovid 
are, perhaps, best counterfeited, Virgil not quite so well, and 
Lncretiiis worst of the six. The other two are Statins and 
Claudian.^^ In almost every instance the subject chosen is 
appropriate to the characteristic peculiarities of the poet, 

" VoL xiii. p. 440. sura Autoram, p. 859, j^aises the imi- 

* Corniani, vii. 156. SaM, xiii. 426. tation of Claudian above the rest, but 

7 A writer, quoted in Blount’s Gen- thinks all excellent. 
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13. The style of Goiigora, which deformed the poetry of 
Spain, extended its influence over prose. A. writer Spanish 
named Gracian (it seems to he doubtful which of G-racian. 
two brothers, Lorenzo and Balthazar) excelled Gongora 
himself in the affectation, the refinement, the obscurity of 
his style. ^ The most voluminous of his works, ^ says Bou- 
terw^ek, bears the affected fitle of El Criticon. It is an 
allegorical picture of the whole course of huiiLan life divided 
into Crises, that is, sections, according to fixed points of 
view, and clothed in the. formal garb of a poinpoiis, romance. 
It is scarcely possible to open, any page of this book without 
recognising in the author a 'man who is in many respects 
far from common, but who, from the ambition of being en- 
tirely uncommon in thinking and writing studiously and in- 
geniously, avoids nature and good taste. A profusion of the 
most ambiguous .subtleties expressed in ostentatious lan- 
guage are scattered throughout the work ; and these are the 
more offensive in consequence of their union with the really 
grand view of the relationship of man to nature and his 
Creator which forms the subject of the treatise. Gracian 
would have been an excellent writer, had he not so anxiously 
wished to be an extraordinary one.’i“ 

14. The writings of Gracian seem in general to be the 
quintessence of bad taste. The worst of all, probably, is El 
Eroe, which is admitted to be almost unintelligible by the 
number of far-fetched expressions, though there is more than 
one French translation of it. -ET politico Fernando, a pane- 
gyric on Ferdinand the Catholic, seems as empty as it is 
affected and artificial. The style of Gracian is always 
pointed, emphatic, full of that which looks like, profundity 
or novelty, though neither deep nor new. He seems to have 
written on a maxim he recommends to the man of the world : 

‘ if he desires that all should look up to him, let him permit 
himself to be known, but not to be understood.’®' His 
treatise entitled Agudeza y arte de ingenio is a system of 
concetti, digested under their different heads, and selected 
from Latin, Italian, and Spanish writers of that and the pre- 
ceding age. It is said in the Biographie universelle that 

® Hist, of Spanish Literature, p. 533. mitase al conoeimiento, no a la com^sre- 

® Si qaiere que le veiiereii todos, per- tension. 
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this work, though too metaphysical, is iiseM in the critical 
history of literature. Gracian obtained a certain degree of 
popnlarity in France and England. 

15. The general taste of French writers in the sixteenth 
rrencii ceiitniy, as we have seen, was simple and lively, fail 
j&u^vkr. of sallies of natural wit and a certain archness of 
observation, but deficient in those higher qualities of lan- 
guage which the study of the ancients had taught men to 
admire. In public harangues, in pleadings, and in sermons, 
these characteristics of the French manner were either intro- 
duced out of place, or gave way to a tkesome pedantry. Dii 
Vair was the first who endeavoured to bring in a more 
elaborate and elevated diction. Nor was this confined to 
the example he gave. In 1607 he piihlished a treatise on 
French eloquence, and on the causes through which it had 
remained at so low a point. This work relates chiefly to the 
eloquence of the bar, or at least that of public speakers, and 
the causes which he traces are chiefly such as would operate 
on that kind alone. But some of his observations are appli- 
cable to style in the proper sense; and his treatise has 
been reckoned the first which gave France the rules of good 
writing, and the desire to practise them."^ A modern critic 
who censures the Latinisms of Du Vair’s stjde, admits that his 
treatise on eloquence makes an epoch in the language.^ 

16. A more distinguished era, however, is dated from 

1625, when the letters of Balzac were published.^ 
Ea^ao, had indeed been a few intermediate works, 

which contributed, though now little known, to the improve- 
ment of the language. Among these the translation of 

^ Gribert, Jiigemens d^s Savans sur venii ence temps de confusion et de des~ 
les aufcews qui ont traife de la rheto- ordre, ou toutes les lectures qu’ii faisoit 
rique. This work is annexed to some ©t toutes les actions qu’il entendoit iui 
editions of Baillet. Goujet has copied devoient etre suspectes, uu il avoit a se 
or abridged Gibert, distinct ac- defier de tous les maitres et de tons les 

knowledgment, and not always carefully exemples; et ou ilne pouvoit arriver a son 
preserving the sense. but qu’ens’eloignaiit de tous les ciiemi-ns 

® Eeufehiteau, preface aux (Euvres battus, ni marcher dans la bonne route 
de Pascal, p. 181. qu’apres se letre ouverte a iui-nicme. li 

^ The. same writer fixes on this asq-n Ta ouverte en etTet, et pour lui et pour 
epoch, and it wiis generally admitted in les autres ; il y a. tViit entrer un grand 
the seventeenth century. The editor of nombre d’heurctix genie.s, dont i) eJ.oit le 
Balzac’s Works in 1665 says, after giiide et le mocleie: et si la Fi.*anee voit 
speaking of the unformed state of the aujourd’hui que scs eerivaiiis sont plus 
Prenchlang,uage, full of provincial idioms polls et plus reguliers que ceux d’Espagne 
and incorrect phrases: M, de Bakac est etd’ItaHe, il faut qii’clle en reiide Fhou- 
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Floras by Goeffeteati was reckoned a masterpiece of French 
style^ and Vangelas refers more frequently to this than to 
any other book. The French were very strong in transla- 
tions from the classical writers ; and to this they are cer- 
tainly much indebted for the purity and correctness which 
they reached in their own language. These translators, 
however, could only occupy a secondary place. Balzac him- 
self is hardly read. ^ The polite world/ it was said a 
hundred years since, knows nothing now of these works, 
which were once its delight.’® But his writings diameter of 
are not formed to delight those who wish either writings, 
to be merry or wise, to laugh or to learn ; yet he has real 
merits, besides those which may be deemed relative to the 
age in which he came. His language is polished, his senti- 
ments are just, but sometimes common, the cadence of his 
periods is harmonious, but too artificial and uniform ; on 
'the whole he approaches to the tone of a languid sermon, and 
leaves a tendency to yawn. But in his time superficial truths 
were not so much proscribed as at present ; the same want of 
---depth belongs to almost all the moralists in Italian and in 
modern Latin. Balzac is a moralist with a pure heart, and 
a love of truth and virtue (somewhat alloyed by the spirit of 
flattery towards persons, however he may declaim about 


neur a ce grand homme, dont la m^moire 
lui doit etreeii veneration. . . .Lain^me 
obligation que nous avons a M. de Mal- 
herbe pour la po4sie, nous Tavons a M. 
de Balzac pour la prose ; il lui a prescrit 
des bornes et des regies ; il lui a donne 
do la douceur et de la force, il a montre 
que reloquenee doit avoir des accords, 
aiissi bien que la musique, et il a squ 
nieler si adroitement cette diversite de 
sons et de cadences, qu’il n’est point de 
plus d^lieieux concert que celiii de ses 
p‘'i roles.- G est en piaqant tons les mots 
avec tant d’ordre et de justesso qu’il ne 
laisse rien de mol ni de foible dans son 
discours, etc. Th is regard to the cadence 
of his periods is characteristic of Balzac, 
It has not, in gcnei^al, been much prac- 
tised in France, notwithstanding some 
splendid exceptions, especially in Bos- 
suet. Olivet observes, that it was the 
peculiar glory of Balzac to have shown 
the capacity of the language for this 
rliythm. Ilist. de FA cad. franqaise, 


p. 84. But has not Du Vair some claim 
also ? Neufebdteau gives a much more 
limited eulogy of Balzac. 11 avoit pris a 
la lettre les ri^ flexions de Du Vair sur 
la trop grande bassesse de uotre Elo- 
quence. 1 1 s’en forma une Haute idee ; 
.mais il se tronipe d’abord dans I’applica- 
tion, car il porta dans le style Epistolaire, 
qui doit etre familier et leger, I’enflure- 
hyperbolique, la pompe, et le nombre, 
qui ne eonvient qu’aux grandes dEclama- 

tions et atix harangues oratoires Ce 

defaut de Balzac eontribua peiit-etre a 
son suecEs, car le gout n’etoit pas forme ; 
mais il se corrigea dans la suite, et en ' 
parcouraut son recueil on s’aperqoit des 
progrEs sensibles qu’il faisoit avoc I’tlge. 
Ce recueil si precieux pour I’bistoire de 
notre littErature a eu longtemps une 
vogue extraordinaire. JSTos plus grands 
auteurs I’avoient bien etudiE. Moliere 
lui a empruntE qiielques idees. 

® Goujet, i. 4'26. 
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courts and courtiers in general), a competent erudition, and 
a good deal pf observation of the world. In Ms Aristippe, 
addressed to Christina, and consequently a late wort, lie 
deals much in political precepts and remarks, some of which 
might be read with advantage. But he was accused of bor- 
rowing his thoughts from the ancients, which the author 
of an Apology for Balzac seems not wholly to deny. This 
apology indeed had been produced by a book on the Confor- 
mity of the eloquence of M, Balzac with that of the ancients. 

17. The letters of Balzac are in twenty-seven books ; they 

begin in 1620, and end about 1653 ; the first por- 
His letters. having appeared in 1625. *^116 passed all his 

life,’ says Vigiieul-Marville, ^ in writing letters, without 
ever catching the right characteristics of that style.’ ^ This 
demands a peculiar ease and naturalness of expression, for 
want of which they seem no genuine exponents of friendship 
or gallantly, and hardly of polite manners. His wit was 
not free from pedantry, and did not come from him spon- 
taneously. Hence he was little fitted to address ladies, even 
the Eambouillets ; and indeed he had acquired so laboured 
and artificial a way of writing letters, that even those to his 
sister, though affectionate, smell too much of the lamp. 
His advocates admit that they are to be judged rather by the 
rules of oratorical than epistolary composition. 

18. In the moral dissertations, such as that entitled the 
Prince, this elaborate manner is of course not less discernible, 
but not so unpleasant or out of place. Balzac has been called 
the father of the French language, the master and model of 
the great men who have followed him. But it is confessed by 
all that he wanted the fine taste to regulate his style according 
to the subject. Hence he is pompous and inflated upon 
ordinary topics ,• and in a country so quick to seize the ridicu- 
lous as his own, not all his nobleness and purity of style, not 
the passages of eloquence which we often find, have been 
sufficient to redeem him from the sarcasms of those who 
have had more power to amuse. The stateliness, however. 


^ Melanges da Litk^rature, yoI. i. under tlie name of Vigneiil-Marrille, 
p. 126. He adds, however, that Balzac which ho assumed, was B'Argonne, a 
had <un talent particulier pour embellir Benedictine of Eouen. 
notre langiie.' The writer whom I quote 
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of Balzac is less offeusiye and extraTagant tjiaii tlie affected 
intensity of langnage which distinguishes the style of the 
present age on both sides of the Channel and which- is in 
fact a much worse modification of the same fault. 

19. A contemporary and rival of Balzac^ though very 
unlike in most respects, was Voiture. Both one and Voiture. 
the other were received with friendship and admira- Rambouiiiet. 
tion in a celebrated society of Paris, the first which, on this 
side of the Alps, united the aristocracy of rank and of genius 
in one circle, that of the Hotel Eambouillet. Catherine de 
Vivoniie, widow of the Marquis de Eambouillet, was the 
owner of this mansion. It was frequented, during the long 
period of her life, by all that was distinguished in Prance, by 
Eichelieu and Conde, as much as by Gofneille, and a long 
host of inferior men of letters. The heiress of this family, 
Julie d’Angennes, beautiful and highly accomplished, be- 
came the central star of so bright a galaxy. ' The love of 
intellectual attainments, both in mother and daughter, the 
sympathy and friendship they felt for those who displayed 
-them, as well as their moral worth, must render their names 
respectable'; but these were in some measure sullied by false 
taste, and what we may consider an habitual affectation even 
in their conduct. We can scarcely give another name to the 
caprice of Julia, who, in the fashion of romance, compelled 
the Duke of Montausier to carry on a twelve years’ courtship, 
and only married him in the decline of her beauty. This 
patient lover, himself one of the most remarkable men in the 
court of Louis XIV., had many years before, in 1633, pre- 
sented her with what has been called the Garland of Julia, 
a collection to which the poets and wits of Paris had con- 
tributed. Every flower, represented in a drawing, had its 
appropriate little poem, and all conspired to the praise of 
Julia.^ 

20. Voiture is chiefly known by his letters; his other 
writings at least are inferior. These begin about 1627, and 
are addressed to Madame de Eambouillet and to several 
other persons of both sexes. Though much too laboured and 

8 [Two copies were in?ide of the admitted to see either but as a remark- 
Guirlande de Julie ; but, in the usual able favour. Huet, who tells us this, 
style of the Eambouillets, no one was was one. Huetiana, p. 104. — 1842.] 
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affected^ tkey are e\ddentlj tke original type of tlie Freneli 
epistolary scliool, including those in England who have 
formed themselves upon it. Pope very frequently imitated 
Voiture ; Walpole not so much in his general correspondence^ 
but he knew how to fall into it. The object was to say what 
meant little, with the utmost novelty in ■ the ' mode, and with' 
the most iiigeiiious complimexit to the person addressed ;, so 
that he should admire himself and admire the, writer. , They, 
are of course very tiresome '.after a short time; yet tlieir^ 
ingenuity is not without merit. Balzac is more solemn and 
dignified, and it must be owned that lie has more meaning. 
Voitiire seems to have fancied that good sense spoils a man 
of wit. But he has not so much wit as esprit ; and his letters 
serve to exemplify the meaning of that word. Pope, in ad- 
dressing ladies, was nearly the ape of Voiture. It was un- 
fortunately thought necessary, in such a correspondence, 
either to affect despairing love, which was to express itself 
with all possible gaiety, or where love was too presumptuous, 
as with the Eambouillets, to pour out a torrent of nonsensical 
flattery, which was to be rendered tolerable by far-fetched 
turns of thought. Voiture has the honour of having rendered 
this style fashionable. But if the bad taste of others had 
not perverted his own, Voiture would have been a good 
writer. His letters, especially those written from Spain, are 
sometimes truly witty, and always vivacious. Voltaire, who 
speaks contemptuously of Voiture, might have been glad to 
have been the author of some of his jeux d’esprit ; that, for 
example, addressed to the Prince of Coiide in the character 
of a pike, founded on a game where the prince had played 
that fish. We should remember, also, that Voiture held his 
place in good society upon the tacit condition that he should 
always strive to be witty.^ 

21. But the Hotel Eambouillet, with its false theories of 
taste derived in a great measure from the .. romances of 
Scudery and Cali3reiiede, and encouraged by the agreeably 

^ ISTotliing, says Olivet, tmild be more imaginatiori eiijoiiee, qiii laisoit prendre 
opposite than Balzac and Voiture. L’lm a toutesses peiisees iin air de galanreric. 
so portoit toujoiirs an sublime, i’autre L’un, memo lorsuiril vunhjit plaisauter, 
toujoursaudelicat. L’unavoituneima-' etoit toujours grave; I’antre, dans les 
ginatioii elevee qiii jetoit de la noblesse occasions memo so rieiises,- troiivuit u rire. 
dans les moindres choses; rantre, une Hist, de i’Aeudemie, p. S3. 
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artificial maiineiv of Voiture, woiJ^ liaYe produced, in all 
probabilitjv biit a transient , effect. A far more Estabiisii- 
important event was tbe establishment of the French S:e?ci/ 
Academy. France was ruled by a great minister, 
who loved her glory and his own. This indeed has been 
common to many statesmen, but it was a more peculiar 
honour to Eichelieu, that he felt the dignity which letters 
conferred on a nation. He was himself not deficient in lite- 
rary taste; his epistolary style is manly, and not without 
elegance ; he wrote theology in his own name, and history in 
that of Mezeray; but what is most to the present purpose, 
his remarkable fondness for the theatre led him not only to 
invent subjects for other poets, but, as it has been believed, 
to compose one forgotten tragi-comedy, Mirame, without 
assistance.^ He availed himself, fortunately, of ■ an oppor- 
tunity which almost every statesman would have disregarded, 
to found the most illustrious institution in the annals of 
polite literature. 

22. The French Academy s^Drang from a private society of 
-men of letters at Paris, who, about the year 1629, agreed to 
meet once a week, as at an ordinary visit, conversing on all 
subjects, and espepially on literature. Such among them as 
were authors communicated their works, and had the advan- 
tage of free and fair criticism. This continued for three or 
four years with such harmony and mutual satisfaction, that 
the old men, who remembered this period, says their historian, 
Pelissoii, looked back upon it as a golden age. They were 
but nine in number, of whom Gombauld and Chapelain are 
the only names by any means famous, and their meetings 
were at first very private. More by degrees were added, 
among others Boisrobert, a favourite of Eichelieu, who liked 
to hear from him the news of the town. The Cardinal, 
pleased with the account of this society, suggested their 
public establishment. This, it is said, was unjdeasing to 
every one of them, and some pro|)osed to refuse it ; but the 
consideration that the offers of such a man were not to he 
slighted overpowered their modesty ; and they consented to 
become a royal institution. They now enlarged their num- 


i Pontenelle, Hist, du Theatre, p. 96. 
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bers, created officers, and began to keep registers of tbeir 
proceedings. These records commence on March 13, 1634, 
and are the basis of Pelisson^s history. The name of French 
Academy was chosen after some deliberation. They were 
established by letters patent in January, 1635, which the 
parliament of Paris enregistered with great reluctance, re- 
quiring not only a letter from Eichelien, but an express order 
from the king ; and when this was completed in July, 1637, 
it was with a singular proviso that the Academy siiould 
meddle with nothing but the embellishment and improve- 
ment of the French language, and such books as might be 
written by themselves, or by others who should desire their 
interference. This learned body of lawyers had some jealousy 
of the innovations of Eichelien; and one of them said it 
reminded him of the satire of Juvenal, where the senate, 
after ceasing to bear its part in public affairs, was consulted 
about the sauce for a turbot.^ 

23. The professed object of the Academy was to purify the 
itsobjecte language from vulgar, technical, or ignorant usages, 
tution. and to establish a fixed standard. The Academi-" 
cians undertook to guard scrupulously the correctness of 
their own works, examining the arguments, the method, the 
style, the structure of each particular word. It was proposed 
by one that they should swear not to use any word which 
had been rejected by a plurality of votes. They soon began 
to labour in tbeir vocation, always bringing words to the test 
of good usage, and deciding accordingly. These decisions 
are recorded in their registers. Their number was fixed by 
the letters patent at forty, having a director, chancellor, and 
secretary; the two foi^mer changed every two, afterwards 
every three months, the last chosen for life. They read dis- 
courses weekly, which, by the titles of some that Pelisson 
has given us, seem rather trifling and in the style of the 
Italian Academies ; but this practice was soon disused. Their 
more important and ambitious occupations were to compile 
a dictionary and a grammar: Chapelain drew up the scheme 
of the former, in which it was determined, for the sake of 
brevity, to give no quotations, but to form it from about 


^ Pelisson, Hist, de TAcad^mie frangaise. 
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twenty-six good antliors in prose^ and twenty in verse* 
Vangelas was entmsted witli tlie chief direction of this work. 

24. The Academy was subjected, in its very infancy, to a 
severe trial of that literary integrity without which it publishes 
such an institution can only escape from being per- 
nicious to the republic of letters by becoming too despicable 
and odious to produce mischief. On the appearance of the 
Cid, Eichelieu, who had taken up a strong prejudice against 
it, insisted that the Academy should publish their opinion 
on this play. The more prudent part of that body were very 
loth to declare themselves at so early a period of their own 
existence; but the Cardinal was not apt to take excuses; and 
a committee of three was appointed to examine the Cid itself, 
and the observations upon it which Scudery had already pub- 
lished. rive months elapsed before the Sentimens de FAca- 
demie fran 9 aise sur la Trag^die du Cid were made public in 
November, 1637.“^ These are expressed with much respect 
for Corneille, and profess to be drawn up with his assent, as 
well as at the instance of Scudery. It has been not uncom- 
-mion to treat this criticism as a servile homage to power. 
But a perusal of it will not lead us to confirm so severe a 
reproach. The Sentimens de TAcademie are drawn up with 
great good sense and dignity. The spirit indeed of critical 
orthodoxy is ai)par&t ; yet this was surely pardonable in an 
age when the violation of rules had as yet produced nothing 
but such pieces as those of Hardy. It is easy to sneer at 
Aristotle when we have a Shakspeare ; but Aristotle formed 
his rules on the practice of Sophocles. The Academy could 
not have done better than by inculcating the soundest maxims 
of criticism, but they were a little too narrow in their appli- 
cation. The particular judgments which they pass on each 
scene of the play, as well as those on the style, seem for the 
most part very just, and such as later critics have generally 
adopted ; so that we can really see little ground for the alle- 
gation of undue compliance with .the CardinaFs prejudices, 
except in the frigid tone of their praise, and in their omis- 
sion to proclaim that a great dramatic genius had arisen in 
France.^ But this is so much the common vice or blindness 

“ Pelisson. The printed edition bears » They conclude by saying that, in 
the date of 1638. spite of the faults of this play, la naivete 
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of critics^ tHat it may liave sprung less from baseness than 
from a fear to com];)romise their own superiority by Tulgar 
admiration. The Academy had great pretensions^ and Cor- 
neille was not yet the Corneille of France and of the world. 

25. Gibert, Goujet, and other writers enumerate several 
vaugeias’s works Oil the grammar of the French language in 
tSiSd? this period. But they were superseded, and we may 
language, say that an era was made in the national 

literature by the publication of Vaugelas, Eemarques sur la 
Langue franjaise, in 1649. Thomas Corneille, who, as well 
as Patru, published notes on Yaugelas, observes that the lan- 
guage has only been written with politeness since the appear- 
ance of these remarks. They were not at first received with 
general approbation, and some even in later times thought 
them too scrupulous; but they gradually became of esta- 
blished authority. Vaugelas is always clear, modest, and 
ingenuous in stating his opinion. His remarks are 547 in 
number, no gross fault being noticed, nor any one which is 
not found in good authors. He seldom mentions those whom 
he censures. His test of correct language is the manner of 
speaking in use with the best pai't (la plus same partie) of 
the court, conformably with the manner of writing in the 
best part of contemporary authors. But though we must 
have recourse to good authors in order to establish an indis- 
putably good usage, yet the court, he thinks, contributes 
incomparably more than books; the consent of the latter 
being as it were the seal and confirmation of what is spoken 
at court, and deciding what is there doubtful. And those 
who study the best authors get rid of many faults common -- 
at court, and acqume a peculiar purity of style. ISToiie, how- 
ever, can dispense with a knowledge of what is reckoned 
good language at court, since much that is spoken there will 
hardly be found in books. In writing it is otherwise, and he 

et laTeh^mence de ses passions, la force euser la fortune si elle lui a ete, prodiffiie. 
et la delicatesse de plusieurs de sea-pen- The Academy, justly in my opinion, 
sees, et cefc agrement inexplicable qui se blame Corneille for making Cliirneiio 
mele dans tons ses dehiiits lui ont acquis consent to maiTj Rodrigue the same day 
un rang considerable entre les poemes that he had killed her father. Cela snr- 
fran{;ais de ee genre qui ont le plus passe toute sorte cle eivancc, et ne pout 
doriiie de satisfaction. Si Fauteur ne A^raisernblablement tomber dans rslme. 
doit pas toute sa reputation a son merite, non-seulemenb d’line sage fllle. maisdurie 
il nela doit pas toute a son bonheur, et la qui Seroit le plus depouiileo d'honneiir et 
nature lui a ete asscz libiu’ale pour ex- d’humanite, &c. p. 49. 
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admits that tlie study of good authors will enable us to write 
well, though we shall write still better by knowing how to 
speak well, Vaugelas tells us that his knowledge was ac- 
quired by long practice at court, and by the conversation of 
Cardinal Perron and of Coeffeteau. 

26. La Mothe le Vayer, in his Considerations sur FElo- 
quence fran 9 aise, 1647, has endeavoured to steer a La Mothe le 
middle course between the* old and the new schools 

of French style, but with a marked desire to withstand the 
latter. He blames Du Vair for the strange and barbarous 
words he employs. He laughs also at the nicety of those 
who were beginning to object to a number of common French 
words. One would not use the conjunction Car; against 
which folly Le Vayer wrote a separate treatise.^ He defends 
the use of quotations in a different language, which some 
purists in Fi-ench style had in horror. But this treatise 
seems not to contain much that is valuable, and it is very 
diffuse. 

27. Two French writers may be reckoned worthy of a place 
in this chapter, who are, from the nature of their Legal 
works, not generally known out of their own country, Patm; 
and whom I cannot refer with absolute propriety to this 
rather than to the ensuing period, except by a certain cha- 
racter and manner of writing, which belongs more to the 
earlier than the later moiety of the seventeenth century. 
These were two lawyers, Patru and Le Maistre. The plead- 
ings of Patru appear to me excellent in their particular line 
of forensic eloquence, addressed to intelligent and experienced 
judges. They greatly resemble what are called the ]private 
orations of Demosthenes, and those of Lysias and Ismus, 
especially, perhaps, the last. Ho ambitious ornament, no 
oppeal to the emotions of the heart, no bold figures of rhe- 
toric, are permitted in the Attic severity of this style ; or, if 
they ever occur, it is to surprise us as things rather uncom- 
mon ill the place where they appear than in themselves. 
Patru does not even emiiloy the exoi*diuin usual in speeches, 
but rushes instantaneously, though always perspicuously, into 

o This \v’as Gomherville, in whose a discovery which does vast honour to 
immense romance, Polexantire, it is said th^ person who took the pains to make 
that this word only occurs three times ; it. 
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his statement of the case. In the eyes of many this is no 
eloquence at all, and it requires perhaps some taste for legal 
reasoning to enter fully into its merit. But the Greek orators 
are masters whom a modern lawyer need not blush to follow, 
and to follow, as Patru did, in their respect for the tribunal 
they addressed. They spoke to rather a numerous body of 
judges ; but those were Athenians, and, as we have reason 
to believe, the best and most upright, the salt of that vicious 
city. Patru again spoke to the parliament of Paris, men too 
well versed in the ways of law and justice to be the dupes of 
tinkling sound. He is therefore plain, lucid, well arranged, 
but not emphatic or impetuous : the subjects of his published 
speeches would not admit of such qualities ; though Patru is 
said to have employed on some occasions the burning words 
of the highest oratory. His style has always been reckoned 
purely and rigidly Prench; but I have been led rather to 
praise what has struck me in the substance of his pleadings ; 
which, whether read at this day in Prance or not, are, I may 
venture to say, worthy to be studied by lawyers, like those to 
which I have compared them, the strictly forensic portion of 
Gi'eek oratory. In some speeches of Patru which are more 
generally praised, that on his own reception in the Academy, 
and one complimentary to Christina, it has seemed to me 
that he falls very short of his jndicial style ; the ornaments 
are common-place, and such as belong to the panegyrical 
department of oratory, in all ages less important and valu- 
able than the other two. It should be added, that Patru was 
not only one of the purest writers, but one of the best critics 
whom Prance possessed.^ 

28. The forensic speeches of Le Maistre are more eloquent, 
andof Le ui a popiilar sense of the word, more ardent, more 

imaginative, than those of Patru ; the one addresses 
the judges alone, the other has a view to the audience ; the 
one seeks the success of his cause alone, the other that and 
liis own glory together. The one will be more prized by the 
lovers of legal reasoning, the other by the majority of ixian- 


Perraultpysof PatniinliisHommes iangue. Yet they were not niiieh above 
illnslres de Fra, nee, voL ii. p. 66 : Ses thirty years old — so niiieh bad the lan- 
plaidoyers servent encore mijouTcVhuiAQ giiage changed, ns to rides of writing, 
inodele pour ecrire correctement en nbtre within that time. 
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kind. Tlie one more reminds ns of the orations of Demos- 
thenes for his private clients, the other of those of Cicero. 
Le Maistre is fervid and brilliant — he hurries ns with him ; 
in all his pleadings, warmth is his first characteristic, and a 
certain elegance is the second. In the power of statement 
I do not perceive that he is inferior to Patrn ; both are ex- 
cellent. Wherever great moral or social topics or extensive 
views of history and human nature can be employed, Le 
Maistre has the advantage. Both are concise, relatively to 
the common verbosity of the bar ; but Le Maistre has much 
more that might he retrenched ; not that it is redundant in 
expression, but unnecessary in substance. This is owing to 
his ambitious display of general erudition ; his quotations 
are too frequent and too ornamental, partly drawn from the 
ancients, but more from the fathers. Ambrose, in fact, 
Jerome and Augustin, Chrysostom,! Basil, and Gregory were 
the models whom the writers of this age were accustomed to 
study ; and hence they are often, and Le Maistre among the 
rest, too apt to declaim where they should prove, and to use 
arguments from analogy, rather striking to the common 
hearer, than likely to weigh much with a tribunal. He has 
less simplicity, less purity of taste than Patru ; his animated 
language would, in our courts, be frequently effective with a 
jury, but would seem too indefinite and common-place to the 
judges ; we should crowd to hear Le Maistre, we should he 
compelled to decide with Patru. They are both, however, 
very superior advocates, and do great honour to the French 
bar. 

29. A sensible improvement in the genera! style of English 
writers had come on before the exj)iration of the xmprove- 
sixteenth century; the rude and rongh phrases, 
sometimes almost requiring a glossary, which lie as 
spots of rust on the pages of Latimer, Grafton, Aylmer, or 
even Ascham, had been chiefly polished away; if we meet 
ill Sidney, Hooker, or the prose of Spenser, with obsolete 
expressions or forms, we find none that are in the least unin- 
telligible, none that give us offence. But to this next period 
belong most of those whom we commonly reckon our old 
English writers ; men often of such sterling worth for their 
sense, that we might read them with little regard to 
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tlieir language, yet, in some instances at least, possessing 
nineli that demands praise in this respect. They are 
generally nervous and effective, copious to redundancy in 
their command of words, apt to employ what seemed to them 
ornament with much imagination rather than judicious 
taste, yet seldom degenerating into common-place and inde- 
finite phraseology. They have, however, many defects; some 
of them, especially the most learned, are full of pedantry, 
and deform their pages By an excessive and preposterous 
mixture of Latinisins unknown Before;*^ at other times we 
are disgusted by colloquial and even vulgar idioms or piwerbs; 
nor is it uncommon to find these opposite blemishes not only 
in the same author, but in the same passages. Their periods, 
except in a very few, are ill constructed and tediously pro- 
longed ; their ears (again with some exceptions) seem to 
have been insensible to the beauty of rhythmical prose ; grace 
is commonly wanting, and their notion of the artifices of 
style, when they thought at all about them, was not con- 
genial to our own language. This may be deemed a general 
descriptioil of the English writers under Janies and Charlesj 
we shall now jiroceed to mention some of the most famous, 
and who may, in a certain degree, be deemed to modify this 
censure.* 

30. I will begin with a passage of very considerable beauty, 
Earl of ■which is here out of jplace, since it was written in 
Essex. 1593^ jg found in the Apology for the 

Earl of Essex, published among the works of Lord Bacon, 
and passing, I suppose, commonly for his. It seems never- 
theless, in my judgment, far more probably genuine. We 
have nowhere in our early writers a flow of words so easy 
and graceful, a structure so harmonious, a series of antitheses 
so spirited without affectation, an absence of quaintness, 
pedantry, and vulgarity so truly gentleiiiaiilike, a pamgraplj. 
so worthy of the most brilliant man of his age. This could 
not have come from Bacon, who never divested himself of a 
certain didactic formality, even if he could have counterfeited 
that chivalrous generosity which it was not in his nature to 

In Pratt’s edition of Bishop Hall’s to more tlinii eleven hundred, the 
works we have a glossary of nnnsiial greater part being of Latin or Greek 
words employed by him. They amount origin ; some are Gallicisms. 
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Jeel. It is tlie language of a soldier’s lieart^ witli tlie 
unstudied grace of a noble courtier/ 

31. Knolies, already known by a spirited translation of 
Bodin’s Ooininonwealtb^ published in 161,0 a copious Knoiies’s 
History of the Turks^ bringing down bis narrative tie rSS 
to tlie most recent times. Johnson, in a paper of the Eam- 
bler, has given him the superiority over all English historians. 

^ He has displayed all the excellences that narration can 
admit. His style, though' somewhat obscured by time, and 
vitiated by false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. 
..... Hothing could have sunk this author into obscurity 
but the remoteness and barbarity of the people whose story 
he relates. It seldom happens that all circumstances concur 
to happiness or fame. The nafion which produced this great 
historian has the grief of seeing his genius employed upon a 
foreign and uninteresting subject ; and that writer who might 
have secured perpetuity to his name by a history of his 
own country, has exposed himself to the danger of oblivion 
by recounting enterprises and revolutions of which none • 

‘ A word for my friendship with affections ; for self-loving men love ease, 
the^chief men of action, and favour ge- pleasure, and profit ; but they that love 
nerally to the men of war ; and then I pains, danger, and fame, show that they 
come to their main objection, which is love public profit more than themselves, 
my crossing of the treaty in hand. For I love them for my country's sake; for 
most of them- that are accounted the they are England's best armour of de- 
chief men of action, I do confess, I do fence and weapons of offence. If we 
entirely love them. They have been my^ *may have peace, they have purchased 
companions both abroad and at home*; it; if we must have war, they must 
some of them began the wars with me, manage it. Yet while we are doubtful 
most have had place under me, and and in treaty we must value ourselves 
many have had me a witness of their by what may be done, and the enemy 
rising from captains, lieutenants, and will value us by what hath been done 
private men to those charges which by our chief men of action, 
since by their virtue they have obtained, ‘That generally I am affected to the 
Now that I have tried them, I would men of war, it should not seem strange 
choose them for friends, if I had them to any reasonable man. Every man doth 
not ; before I had tried them, God by love^them of his own profession. The 
his providence chose them for me. I grave judges favour the students of the 
love them for mine own sake; for I find law ; the reverend bishops the labourers, 
sweetness in their conversation, strong in the ministry ; and I (since her JVIS,- 
assistanco in their employments with jesty hath yearly used my service in her 
me, and happiness in their friendship, late actions) must reckon myself in the 
I love them for their virtues’ sake, and number of her men of war. Before 
for their greatness of mind ; (for little action, Providence makes me cherish 
minds, though never so full of virtue, them for what they can do ; in action, 
can be but a little virtuous ;) and for necessity makes me value them for the 
their great understanding ; for to under- service they do ; and after action, ex- 
stand little things, or things not of use, perience and thankfulness make me 
is little better than to understand love them for the service they have 
nothing at all, I love them /or their done.’ 

, n B ' 
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desire to "be informed.’® Tlie snbject, liowever, appeared to 
Knolles, and I know not bow we can say erroneously^ one 
of the most splendid that he could have selected. Tt was the 
rise and growth of a mighty nation, second onty to Eonie 
in the constancy of success, and in the magnitude of em-pire ; 
a nation fierce and terrible in that age, the present scourge 
of half Christendom, and though from our renioteness not 
very formidable to ourselves, still one of which not the bookish 
man in his closet or the statesman in council had alone 
heard, but the smith at his anvil, and the husbandman at 
his plough. Along decrepitude of the Turkish empire on 
one hand, and our frequent alliance with it on the other, 
have since obliterated the apprehensions and interests of 
every kind which were awakfened throughout Europe by its 
youthful fury and its mature strength. The subject was also 
new in England, yet rich in materials 5 various, in compari- 
son with ordinary history, though not perha|)s so fertile of 
philosophical observation as some others, and furnishing 
^ many occasions for the peculiar talents of Knolles. These 
were displayed, nothin depth of thought, or copiousness of 
collateral erudition, but in a style and in a power of narra- 
tion wliieh Johnson has not too highly extolled. His 
descriptions are vivid and animated | circumstantial, but not 
to feebleness; his characters are drawn with a strong pencil. 
It is indeed difficult to estimate the merits of an historian 
very accurately without having .before our eyes his original 
sources ; he may probably have translated much that we 
admire, and he had shown that he knew how to translate. 
In the style of Enolles there is sometimes, as Johnson has 
hinted, a slight excess of desire to make every phrase effec- 
tive ; hut he is exempt from the usual blemishes of liis age ; 
and his command of the .language is so extensive, that we 
should not err ill placing him among the first of our elder 
writers. Comparing, as a specimen of Enolles’s 111 an 11 er, his 
description of the execution of Mustapha, son of S^ohuiian, 
with that given by Eobertson, where the latter historian has 
been as cireiirnstantial as his limits would permit, we shall 
perceive that the former paints better his story, and deepens 
better its interest.^ 

» EamWer, No. 122. * Kiioiles, p. 515. Bubertsou’s Cliarles 
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32. Ealeigli’s History of the ’World is a proof of the 
respect for laborious learning that had long dis- Baieigh’s 
tinguished Europe. We should expect from the &e wSJrid. 
prison-house of a soldier^ a courtier, a busy intriguer in state 
affairs, a poet and a man of genius, something well worth^ 
our notice; but hardly a prolix history of the ancient world, 
hardly disquisitions on the site of Paradise and* the travels of 
Cain. These are probably translated with little alteration 
from some of the learned writings of the continent ; they are 
by much the least valuable ];)ortion of Ealeigh’s work. The 
Greek and Eoman story is told moi'e full}^ and exactly than 
by any earlier English author, and with a plain eloquence 
which has given this book a classical reputation in our 
language, though from its length, and the want of that 
critical sifting of facts which we now justly demand, it is 
not greatly read. Ealeigli has intermingled political reflec- 
tions, and illustrated his history by episodes from modern 
times, which perhaps are now the most interesting passages. 
It descends only to the second Macedonian war; the con- 
tinuation might have been more generally valuable; but either 
the death of Prince Henry, as Ealeigh himself tells us, or 
the new schemes of ambition which unfortunately opened 
upon his eyes, prevented the execution of the large plan he had 
formed. There is little now obsolete in the words of Ealeigh, 
nor, to any great degree, in his tmm of phrase ; the periods, 
when pains have been taken with them, show that artificial 
structure whicli we find in Sidney and .Hooker ; he is less 
pedantic than most of his contemporaries, seldom low, never 
affected. 

33. DanieFs History of England from the Conquest to the 
Eeign of Edward III., published in 1618, is deserv- Driers 
ing of some attention on account of its language. 

It is written with a freedom from all stiffness and a purity 
of style which hardly any other work of so early a date 
exhibits. These qualities are indeed so remarkable that it 
would require a good deal “of critical observation to distin- 


the Fifth, book xi. [The principal aU" observed that I might have mentioned 
thority for this description appears to be Busbequins in a former .volume among 
Biisbequius, in his excellent Legationis the good Latin writers of the sixteenth 
Turcicse Epistolse, It has been justly century.— 1842.] . ** 
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giiisli it even from writings of the reign of Anne; and where 
it differs from them (I speat only of the secondary class of 
works, which have not mneh individuality of manner), it is 
hy a more select idiom, and by an absence of the Gallicism 
or vulgarity which are often found in that age. * It is true 
that the merits of Daniel are chiefly negative; he is never 
pedantic, oi\ antithetical, or low, as his coiitempoi-aries 
were a|>t to be ; but his periods are ill constructed ; he lias 
little vigour or elegance ; and it is only by observing how 
much pains he must have taken to reject phrases which 
were growing obsolete, that we give him credit for having 
. done more than follow the common stream of easy writing. A 
slight tinge of archaism, and a certain majesty of expression, 
relatively to colloquial usage, were thought by Bacon and 
Ealeigh congenial to an elevated style; but Daniel, a 
gentleman. of the king’s household, wrote as the comt siioke, 
and his facility would be pleasing if his sentences had a 
less negligent structure. As an historian, lie had recourse 
only to common . authorities ; but his narration is fluent 
and perspicuous, with a regular vein of good sense, more the 
characteristic of his mind, both in verse and prose, than 
any commanding vigour. 

84. The style of Bacon has an idiosyncracy which -we 

might expect from his genius. It can rai^ely indeed 

happen, and only in men of secondary talents, that 
the language they use is not, by its very choice and collo- 
cation, as well as its meaning, the rejiresentative of an 
individuality that distinguishes their turn of thought. 
Bacon is elaborate, sententious, often * witty, often meta- 
phorical; nothing could be spared ; his analogies are gene- 
rally striking and novel ; Ms style is clear, precise, forcible ; 
yet there is some degree of stiffness about it, and in mere 
language he is inferior to Ealeigh. The History of Henry 
VII., admirable as many passages are, seems to be written 
rather too ambitiously, and with too great an absence of 
simplicity, ♦ 

85, The polemical writings of Milton, which chiefly fall 

Milton period, contain several bursts of his 

splendid imagination and grandeur of soiiL They 
are,^ however, much inferior to the Areojiagitica, or Plea 
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for the Liberty 6f Unlicensed Printing. Many passages in 
this famons tract are admirably eloquent; an intense love 
of liberty and truth glows through it; the majestic soul of 
Milton breathes such high thoughts as had not been uttered 
before ; yet even here he frequently sinks in a single insttot, 
as fe usual with our old writers, from his highest flights 'to 
the ground; his intermixture of familiar with learned phrase- 
ology is unpleasing, his structure is affectedly elaborate, and 
he seldom reaches any harmony. If he turns to invective, 
as sometimes in this treatise, and more in his Apology for 
Smectymnuus, it is mere ribaldrous vulgarity blended with 
X^edantry; his wit is always poor and without ease. An 
absence of idiomatic grace, and an use of harsh inversions 
violating the rules of the language, distinguish, in general, 
the writings of Milton, and requii*e in order to compensate 
them such high beauties as will sometimes occur.' 

36, The History of Clarendon may be considered as be- 
longing rather to this than to the second period of 

the century, both by the probable date of composi- 
tion and by the nature of its style. He is excellent in every- 
thing that he has ]3crformed with care ; his characters are 
beautifully delineated; his sentiments have often a noble 
gravity, which the length of his periods, far too great in 
itself, seems to befit ; but in the general course of his nar- 
ration he is negligent of grammar and perspicuity, with little 
choice of words, and therefore sometimes idiomatic without 
ease or elegance. The official j>apers on the royal side, which 
are generally attributed to him, are written in a masculine 
and majestic tone, far superior to those of the parliament. 
The latter had, however, a writer who did them honour : 
May^s History of the Parliament is a good* model of genuine 
English ; he is plain, terse, and vigorous, never slovenly, 
though with few remarkable passages, and is, in style as well 
as substance, a kind of contrast to Clarendon. 

37. The famous Icon Basilice, ascribed to Charles I., may 
deserve a jplace in literary ‘history. If we could 

trust its panegyrists, few books in our language 
have done it more credit by dignity of sentiment and beauty 
of style. It can hardly he necessary for me to express my 
unhesitating conviction that it was solely written by Bishop ’ 
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Gauden, who after the Restoration unequivocally claimed it 
as his own. The folly and impudence of such a claim, if it -r 
could not he substantiated, are not to be presumed as to any 
man of good understanding, fair character, and high station, 
without stronger evidence than has been alleged on the other 
side ; especially when we find that those who had the best 
means of inquiry, at a time when it seems impossible that 
the fiilsehood of Gauden’s assertion should not have been de- 
monstrated, if it were false, acquiesced in his pretensions. 

We have very little to place against this, excei)t secondary 
testimony, vague, for the most part, in itself, and collected 
by those whose veracity has not been put to the test like 
that of Gaudeny The style ajso of the Icon Basiliee has 
been identified by Mr. Todd with that of Gaiiden by the use 
of several phrases so peculiar that we can hardly conceive 
them to have suggested themselves to more than one person. 

It is nevertheless superior to his acknowledged writings. A 
strain of majestic melancholy is well kept up ; but the per- 
sonated sSvereign is rather too theatrical for real nature, 
the language is too rhetorical and amplified, the periods toa- — - 
artificially elahorated. Ifone but scholars and practised 
writers employ such a style as this. 

38. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy belongs, by its sjs- 
Barfcon^s tematic divisions and its accumulated quotations, 
MeSSiy. to the class of mere erudition ; it seems at first 
sight like those tedious Latin folios into which scholars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries threw the materials 
of their Adversaria, or common-place books, painfully selected 
and arranged by the labour of many years. But writizig for- 
tunately in English, and in a style not by any means devoid 


“ There is only one cliiimant, in a authorship of a hook not written hy 
proper sense, for the Icon Basiliee, himself, but universally ascrilicd to 
which is Grauden himself; the king another, and which liad never been in 
neither appears by himself nor repre- his possession. A story is told, and I 
sentative. And, though we may find believe truly, that a youna- m:in assumed 
seTeral instances of plagiarism in literary the credit of 3I;ickenzie’s '3Ian of Feeding 
history (one of the grossest being the while it was still anonymous. But tliis 
publication by a Spanish friar, under is widely different froni ease of the 
another title, of a book already in print Icon Basiliee. have had an inter- 
witli the name of Hyperius of Marpurg, minablo discussion as to the ladtei's of 
its real author), yet I cannot call to Junius; but no one has ever claimed 
mind any, where a man known to the this derelict property to himself, or told 
world has asserted in terms his own the w^orld, I am Junius. 
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of point and terseness^, with much good sense and observa- 
tion of men as well as of books^ -and liaving also the skill of 
choosing his quotations for their rareness, oddity, and amus- 
ing character, without losing sight of their pertinence to 
the subject, he has produced a work of which, as is well 
known, J ohiison said that it was the only one which had'ever 
caused him to leave his bed earlier than he had intended. 
Johnson, who seems to have had some turn for the singu- 
larities of learning which fill the Anatomy -of Melancholy, 
may perhaps have raised the credit of Burton higher than 
his desert. He is clogged by excess of reading, like others 
of his age, and we may peruse entire chajiters without find- 
ing more than a few lines that belong to himself. This 
becomes a wearisome style, and, for my own part, I have not 
found much jileasure in glancing over the Anatomy of 
Melancholy. It may be added that he has been a collector 
of stories far more strange than true, from those records of 
figments, the old medical writers of the sixteenth century, 
and other equally deceitful sources. Burton lived at Oxford, 
and his volumes are apparently a great sweejiing of mis- 
cellaneous literature from the Bodleian Library, 

89. John Earle, after the Eestoration bishop of Worcester, 
and then of Salisbury, is author of ^ Microcosmogra* Earle’s 
phia, or a Piece of the Worlde discovered in Essays 
and Characters,’ published anonymously in 1628. In some of 
these short characters, Earle is worthy of comparison with 
La Bruyere ; in others, perhaps the greater part, he has con- 
tented himself with pictures of ordinary manners, such as 
the varieties of occupation, rather than of intrinsic character, 
supply. In all, however, we find an acute observation and 
a happy humour of expression. The chapter entitled the 
Sceptic is best known ; it is witty, but an insult throughout 
on the honest searcher after truth, which could have come 
only from one that was content to take up his own o];)inions 
for ease or profit, Earle is always gay and quick to catch 
the ridiculous, especially that of exterior appearances 5 his 
style is short, describing well with a few words, but with 
much of the affected quaintness of that age. It is one of 
those books which give us a picturesque idea of the manners 
of our fathers at a period now become remote, and for this 
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40. Blit tiie Mierocosniography is not an original work in 

overimry’s its plan or mode of execution ; it is a close imitation 
Characters. Cliaracters of Six- Thomas Overhury. They 

both belong to the favourite style of apophthegm, in which 
every sentence is a point or a witticism. Yet the entire cha- 
racter so delineated produces a certain effect ; it is a Dutch 
picture, a Gerard Dow, somewhat too elaborate. Earle lias 
more natural humour than Overbury, and hits liis mark more 
neatly; the other is more satirical, but often abusive and 
vulgar. The ^ Fair and Happy Milkmaid,’ often quoted, is 
the best of his characters. *The wit is often trivial and flat; 
the sentiments have nothing in them general or worthy of 
much remembrance^ j)raise is only due to the graphic skill 
in delineating character. Earle is as clearly the better, as 
Overbury is the more original, writer. 

41. A hook by Ben Jonson, entitled Timber, or Dis- 

joiison’s coveries made upon Men and Matter,’^ is altogetliei’ 
Discoveries. the greater part being general moral 

remarks, while another portion deserves notice as the only 
book of English criticism in the first part of the seventeenth 
century. The observations are unconnected, judicious, some- 
times witty, frequently severe. The style is what was called 
pregnant, leaving much to be filled up by the reader’s re- 
flection. Good sense and a vigoi*ous manner of grappling 
with every subject will generally be found in Jonson, but he 
does not reach any very profound criticism. His English 
Grammar is said by Gifford to have been destroyed in the 
conflagration of his study. What we have therefore under 
that name is, he thinks, to be considered as properly the 
materials of a more complete work that is lost. We have, as 
I apprehend, no earlier grammar upon - so elaborate a plan ; 
every rule is illustrated by examples, almost to rediiiidaiice ; 
but he is too cojpioiis on what is common to other languages, 
and jierhaps not full enough as to our peculiar idiom. 





== [' Timl}cr/ I suppose, is meaut as a ludicrous translation of Bjlva, — 1842.] 
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Sect. IL — Os Fiction. 

Cervantes — Frencli Romances — Calprenede — Sciideri — Latin and English 
Works of Fiction. 

42. The first part of Don Quixote was published in 1606. 
We haye no reason, I believe, to supj)ose that it Publication 
was written long before. It became immediately Quixote, 
popular ; and the admiration of the world raised up envious 
competitors, one of whom, Avellenada, published a continua- 
tion in a strain of invective against the author. Cervantes, 
who cannot be imagined to have ever designed the leaving 
his romance in so unfinished a state, took time about the 
second part, which did not appear till 1616, 

43. Don Quixote is almost the only book in the Spanish 
language which can now be said to possess so much ^eputa- 
of an European reputation as to be popularly read 

in every country. It has, however, enjoyed enough to com- 
pensate for the neglect of the rest. It is to Europe in general 
what Ariosto is to Italy, and Shakspeare to England ; the 
one book to which the slightest allusions may be made with- 
out affectation, but not missed without discredit. hTumerous 
translations and countless editions of them, in every lan- 
guage, bespeak its adaptation to mankind 5 no critic has 
been paradoxical enough to withhold his admiration, no 
reader has ventured to confess a want of relish for that in 
which the young and old, in every climate, have age after 
age taken delight. They have doubtless believed that they, 
understood the author’s meaning ; and, in giving the reins 
to the gaiety that his fertile invention and comic humour ^ 
inspired, never thought of any deeper meaning than he an- 
nounces, or delayed their enjoyment for any metaphysical 
investigation of his plan. 

44. A new school of criticism, however, has of late years 
arisen in Germany, acute, ingenious, and sometimes 
eminently successful in philosophical, or, as they 
denominate it, aesthetic analysis of works of taste, but glid- 
ing too much into refinement and conjectural hypothesis, 
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and witli a tendency to mislead men of inferior capacities for 
this kind of iiwestigatioii into mere paradox and absurdity. 
An instance is sni^plied, in my opinion^ by some remarks of 
Bouterwek, still more explicitly deYeloped by Sismondi^ on 
the design of Cervantes in Don Qnixote^ and which have 
been repeated in other publications. According to these 
writers^ the primary idea is that of a ^ man of elevated cha- 
racter, excited by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to the ex- 
travagant pitch of wishing to restore the age of chivalry; 
nor is it possible to form a more mistaken notion of this 
work than by considering it merely as a satire, intended by 
the author to ridicule the absurd passion for reading old ro- 
mances.’ ^ ^The fundamental principle of Don Quixote/ 
says Sismondi, Hs the eternal contrast between the spirit of 
poetry and thal of prose. Men of an elevated soul propose 
to themselves as the object of life to be the defenders of the 
wea<k, the support of the oppressed, the champions of justice 
and innocence. Like Don Quixote, they find on every side 
the image of the virtues they worship; they believe that 
disinterestedness, nobleness, courage, in short, knight- 
errantry, are still prevalent ; and with no calculation of their 
own powers, they expose themselves for an ungrateful world, 
they offer themselves as a sacrifice to the laws and rules of 
an imaginary state of society.’ ^ 

45. If this were a true representation of the scheme of 
Don Quixote,’ we cannot wonder that some persons should, 
as M, Sismondi tells us they do, consider it as the most me- 
lancholy book that has ever been written. Thej^ consider it 
also, no doubt, one of the most immoral, as chilling and per- 
nicious in its influence on the social converse of ifiankiiid, as 
the Prince of Machiavel is on their political intercourse. 

^ ^ Cervantes,’ he proceeds, has shown us in some measure the 
vanity of greatness of soul and the delusion of heroism. He 
has drawn in Don Quixote a perfect man (un homme accompli), 
who is nevertheless the constant object of ridicule. Brave 
beyond the fabled knights he imitates, disinterested, honour- 
able, generous, the most faithful and respectful of lovers, the 
best of masters, the most accomplished and 'ivell educated of 
gentlemen, all his enteri^rises end in discomfiture to himself, 

^ Bouterwelc, p, 3S4. * Lifcterature du Midi, vol. iii, p. 339. 
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and in miscliief to others/ M. Sismondi descants upon tlie 
perfections of tlie Enight of La Mancha with a gravity 
wMch it is not quite easy for his readers to preserve. 

46. It might be answered by a phlegmatic observer, that 
a mere enthnsiasin for doing good, if excited by probably 
vanity, and not accompanied by common sense, will erroneous, 
seldom be very serviceable to ourselves or to others ; that 
men who in their heroism and care for the oppressed would 
throw open the cages of lions, and set galley-slaves at liberty, 
not forgetting to break the limbs of harmless persons whom 
they mistake for wrong-doers, are a class of whom Don 
Quixote is the real type ; and that the world being much the 
worse for such heroes, it might not be immoral, notwith- 
standing their benevolent enthusiasm, to put them out of 
countenance by a little ridicule. This, however, is not, as I 
conceive, the primary aim of Cervantes ; nor do I think that 
the exhibition of one great truth, as the predominant, but 
concealed, moral, of a long work, is in the spirit of his age. 
He possessed a very thoughtful mind and a profound know- 

- lege of humanity : yet the generalisation which the hypothe- 
sis of Bouterwek and Sismondi requires for the leading con- 
ception of Don Quixote, besides its being a little inconsistent 
with the valorous and romantic character of its author, be- 
longs to a more advanced period of philosophy than his own. 
It will at all events, I presume, be admitted, that we cannot 
reason about Don Quixote except from the book ; and I think 
it may be shown in a few words that these ingenious writers 
have been chiefly misled by some want of consistency which 

^ircmnstances produced in the author’s delineation of his 
hero. * 

47. In the first chapter of this romance, Cervantes, with 
a few strokes of a great master, sets before us the Difference 

° 1 1 1 j beWeen the 

pauper gentleman, an early riser and, xeeii sports- two parts, 
man, who ^ when he was idle, which was most part of the 
year,’ gave himself up to reading books of chivalry till he lost 
his wits. The events that follow are in every one’s recollec- 
tion; his lunacy consists no doubt only in one idea; but this 
is so absorbing that it perverts the evidence of his senses, 
and predominates in all his language. It is to be observed, 
therefore, in relation to the nobleness of soul ascribed to Don 
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Quixote, that every sentiment he utters is borrowed with a 
pnnctilions rigour from the romances of his library 5 he 
resorts to them on every occasion for precedents ; if he is 
intrepidly brave, it is because his madness and vanity have 
made him believe himself nnconqnerable ; if he bestows 
kingdoms, it is because Amadis would have done the same ; 
if he is honourable, courteous, a redresser of wrongs, it is in 
pursuance of these prototypes, from whom, except that he 
seems rather more scrupulous in chastity, it is his only boast 
not to diverge. Those who talk of the exalted character of 
Don Quixote seem really to forget that, on these subjects, he 
has no character at all ; he is the echo of roinaiiee ; and to 
praise him is merely to say that the tone of chivalry, which 
these producfcfons studied to keep up, and, in the hands of 
inferior artists, foolishly exaggerated, was full of moral dig- 
nity, and has, in a subdued degree of force, modelled the cha- 
racter of a man of honour in the present day. But throughout 
the first two volumes of Don Quixote, though in a few unim- 
portant passages he talks rationally, I cannot find more than 
two in which he displays any other knowledge or strength of ~ 
mind than the original delineation of the character would 
lead us to exjject. 

48. The case is much altered in the last two volumes. 
Cervantes had acquired an immense popularity, and perceived 
the opportunity, of which he had already availed himself, 
that this romance gave for displaying his own mind. He had 
become attached to a hero who had made him illustrious, and 
suffered himself to lose sight of the clear outline he had once 
traced for Quixote's personality. Hence we find in all this 
second part that, although the lunacy as to knights errant 
remains unabated, he is, on all other subjects, not only ra- 
tional in the low sense of the word, but clear, acute, profound, 
sarcastic, cool-headed. His philosophy is elevated but not 
enthusiastic, his imagination is |)oetical, but it is restrained 
by strong sense. There are,; in fact, two Don Quixotes : one, 
whom Cervantes first designed to draw, the foolish geiitleiiiaii 
of La Mancha, whose foolishness, had made him frantic ; the 
other, a highly gifted, accomplished model of the best chi- 
valry, trained in all the court, the camp, or the college could 
impart, but scathed in one portion of Ms mind by an inex- 
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plicable visitation of monomania. One is inclined to ask wbj 
tliis Don Qni3:ote^ who is Cervantes^ should have been more 
likely to lose his intellects by reading romances than Cer- 
vantes himself. As a matter of bodily disease, such an event 
is doubtless possible ; but nothing can be conceived more 
improper for fiction, nothing more incapable of affording a 
moral lesson, than the insanity which arises wholly from 
disease. Insanity is, in no point of view, a theme for ridi- 
cule y and this is an inherent fault of the romance (for those 
who have imagined that Cervantes has not rendered Quixote 
ridiculous have a strange notion of the word) ; but the 
thoughtlessness of mankind, rather than their insensibility 
(for they do not connect madness with misery), furnishes 
some apology for the first two volumes. In proportion as we 
perceive below the veil of mental delusion a noble intellect, 
we feel a painful sympathy with its humiliation : the charac- 
ter becomes more complicated and interesting, but has less 
truth _and naturalness; an objection which might also be 
^^pacde", comparatively speaking, to the incidents in the latter 
volumes, wherein I do not find the admirable probability 
that reigns through the former. But this contrast of wisdom 
and virtue with insanity in the same subject would have 
been repulsive in the primary delineation ; as I think any one 
may judge, by supposing that Cervantes had, in the first 
chapter, drawn such a picture of Quixote as Bouterwek and 
Sismondi have drawn for him. 

49. I must therefore venture to think, as I believe the 
world has generally thought for two centuries, that Cervantes 
had no more profound aim than he proposes to the reader. 
If the fashion of reading bad romances of chivalry perverted 
the taste of his contemporaries, and rendered their language 
ridiculous, it was natural that a zealous lover of good litera- 
ture should expose this folly to the world by exaggerating 
its effects on a fictitious personage. It has been said by 
some modern writer, though I cannot remember by whom, 
that there was a side in the mind of Cervantes. There 
was indeed a side of calm strong sense, which some take for 
unpoetical. He thought the tone of those x^omances extra- 
vagant. It might naturally occur how absurd any one must 
appear who should attempt to realise in actual life the ad- 
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rentures of Amadis. Already a novelist, lie perceived the 
opportunities this idea suggested. It was a necessary con- 
sequence that the hero must be represented as literally insane, 
since his conduct would have been extravagant beyond the 
probability of fiction on any other hypothesis and from this 
li.appy conception germinated in a very prolific mind the 
whole history of Don Quixote. Its simplicity is perfect : no 
limit could be found save the author^'s discretion, or sense 
that he had drawn sufficiently on his imagination ; but the 
death of Quixote, which Cervantes has been said to have 
determined upon, lest some one else should a second time 
presume to continue the story, is in fact the only possible 
termination that could be given, after lie had elevated the 
character to that pitch of mental dignity which we find in 
the last two volumes. * 

50. Few boohs of moral philosophy display as deep an 
ixeeiience insiffht Into the mechanism of the mind as Don 

of this * 

romance. Quixote. And when we look also at the fertility 
of invention, the general probability of the events, and the 
great simplicity of the story, 'wherein no artifices are prac- 
tised to create suspense, or comjilicate the action, we shall 
think Cervantes fully deserving of the glory that attends this 
monument of his genius. It is not merely that- he is superior 
to all his predecessors and contemporaries. This, though it 
might account for the European fame of his romance, would 
be an inadequate testimony to its desert. Cervantes, stands 
on an eminence. Below which we must place the best of his 
successors. We have only to coiiipare him with Le Sage or 
Fielding, to judge of his vast superiority. To Scott, indeed, 
he must yield in the xwdety of his |)owe’r ; but in the line of 
comic romance, we should hardly think Scott his equal. 

; 51. The moral novels of Cervantes, as he calls them (hlo- 
mnor , , .vellas Exemplares), are ■written, I believe, in a good 
/Gerpantes. stjle, but 'too short, and constructed with too little 
artifice to rivet our intei’est. Their simplicity and truth, as 
other in , many of the old' novels, have a certain eliarin ; 
Spanish. but. ill the present age our. sense of satiety in works 
of fiction cannot be overcome but by excellence. Of the 
Spanish comic roiiiaiices, in -the style, several 

remain : Jiistina was the most ■famous. One that does not 
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strictly belong to tlxis lower class is tiie Marcos ■ de Gbregon 
of EspineL Tills is supposed' to hare suggested mncli to Le 
Sage ill, Gil Bias ;■ in fact^ tbe first 'Storj we meet, with is that 
of Mergellina.., the physician’s wife. .The 'style, though' not., 
dull, wants the grace 'and neatness of Le Sage. This is' 
esteemed one of the best novels that Spain has produced^ 
Italy was no longer the seat of this literature. A romance 
of cliiralry by Marini (not the poet of that name), entitled 
II Caloaiidro ( 1640 ), was ■ translated but indiifer- 
eiitly into Preneli b}^ Scuderi, and has been praised 
by SaM as full of imagination, with characters skilfully di- 
versified, and an interesting, well-conducted story.®' 

. 52. Erance in the sixteenth century, content with Amadis 

de Gaul and the numerous romances of the Spanish French ro- 
school, hod contributed very little to that literature. 

But now she had native writers of both kinds, the pastoral 
and heroic, who completely superseded the models they had 
before them. Their earliest essay was the Astree of D’Frfe* 
Of this pastoral romance the first volume was published in 
IGIO ; the second in 1620; three more came slowly forth, 
that the world might have due leisure to admire. It con- 
tains about 5,500 pages. It would be almost as discreditable 
to have read such a book through at present, as it was to be 
ignorant of it in the age of Louis XIII. Allusions, how- 
ever, to real cireiimstances served in some measure to lessen 
the insipidity ■ of a love story which seems to equal any in 
absurdity and w*aiit of interest. The style, and I can judge 
no farther, having'’ read but a few pages, seems easy and not 
iinpleasiiig ; but the pastoral tone is insufferably puerile, and 
a iiionotonous solemnity makes us almost suspect that one 
source of its popularity was its gentle effect, when read in 
small portions before retiring to rest. It was nevertheless 
admired by men of erudition, like Camus and Huet, or even 
by men of the world like Eochefoueanlt.^ 

53. From the union of the old chivalrous romance with 
this newer style, the courtly pastoral, sprang 
another kind of ,fi.ctio.n, the French heroic romance. 

Three nearly contemporary writers, Gomberville, ‘ 

« Salfi, vol. xiv. p. 88. ^ ^ p. ISn Biograpliie universelle. Boii- 

^ Dunlop's History of Fiction, voL iii. terwek, vol. v, p. 295. 
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CalpreiiMe^ Scuderi, supplied a number of voliiiiiinoiis storiesy 
freqne-Btlj bistoiical in some of tbeir names, but utterly des™ 
titiite of trutb. in circumstances, cliaracters, and maiiiiers. 
GomberTille led tbe way in bis Polesaiidre, first piibiisbed in 
1632, and reacbing in later editions to about 6,000 pages, 
* This/ says a modern writer, seems to liave been the model 
of tbe works of Calprenede and Seuderi. Tbis ponderous 
work may be regarded as a sort of intermediate production 
between tbe later compositions and tbe ancient fables of clii- 
valry. It bas, indeed, a close afdnity to the heroic romance ; 
but many of tbe exploits of the hero are as extravagant as 
those of a paladin or knight of the round table/ ® ITo ro- 
mance in the language bas so complex an intrigue, insomuch 
that it is followed with difficulty ; and the author has in 
successive editions capriciously remodelled parts of bis story, 
which is wholly of his own invention.^ 

54. Calprenede, a poet of no contemptible powers of ima- 
gination, poured forth his stores of rapid invention 
caiprentde. geveral romaiices more celebrated than that of 
Gomberville. The first, which is contained in ten octavo 
volumes, is the Cassandra. This appeared in 1642, and was 
followed by the Cleopatra, published, according to. tlie custom 
of romancers, in successive parts, the earliest in 1646. La 
Harpe thinks ibis unquestionably the best work of Calpre- 
nede ; Bouterwek seems to prefer the Cassandra. Pharamond 
is not wholly his own ; five out of twelve volumes belong to 
one De Vaumoriere, a continuator.® Calprenede, like many 
others, had but a life estate in the temple of fame, and more 
happy, perhaps, than greater men, lived out the whole favox-KT. 
of the world, which, having been largely showered on his 
head, strewed no memorials on his grave. It became, soon 
after his death, through the satire of Boileaii and the influ- 
ence of a new style in fiction, a matter of course to turn him 
into ridicule. It is impossible that his romaiices should be 
read again ; but those who, for the purposes of general cri- 
ticism, have gone back to these volumes, find not a little to 
praise in his genius, and in some measure to exjilain his 
popularity. Calprenede,’ says Bouterwek,* belonged to the 
extravagant party, which endeavoured to give a triumph to 


e Dunlop, iii, 230. 
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genius at tlie expense of '.taste, .and' by that very means 
played into the hands of the opposite party, which saw 
nothing so laudable as the observation of rules which taste 
prescribed. We have only to become acquainted with any : 
one of the prolix romances of Calprenkle, such, for instance,' 
as the Cassandra, to see . clearly the spirit which ■ animates 
the whole invention. We find there again the heroism of 
chivalry, the enthusiastic raptures of love, the struggle of 
duty with passion, the victory of .magnanimity, sincerity, and 
humanity, over force, fraud, and barbarism, in the genuine 
characters and circumstances of romance. The events are 
skilfully interwoven, and a truly poetical keeping belongs to 
the whole, however extended it may be. The diction of Gal- 
prenede is a little monotonous, but not at all trivial, and 
seldom a^ffected. It is like that of old romance, grave, cir- 
cumstantial, somewhat in the chronicle style, but picturesque, 
agreeable, full of sensibility and simplicity. Many passages 
might, if versified, find a place in the most beautiful poem 
of this class.’ ^ 

55. The honours of this romantic literature have long been 
shared by the female sex. In the age of Richelieu 
and Mazarin, this was represented by Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi, a name very glorious for a season, but which un- 
fortunately did not, like that of Calpreiiede, continue to be 
such during the whole lifetime of her who bore it. The old 
age of Mademoiselle de Scuderi was ignominiously treated by 
the pitiless Boileau ; and reaching more than her ninetieth 
year, she almost survived her only oifspring, those of her pen. 

__ J[n.her youth she had been the associate of the Rambouillet 
circle, and caught perhaps in some measure from them what 
she gave back with interest, a tone of perpetual affectation, 
and a pedantic gallantry, which could not withstand the first 
approach of ridicule. Her first romance was Ibrahim, pub- 
lished in 1685; but the more celebrated were the Grand 
CjTVLB and the Clelie. Each of these two romances is in 
ten volumes.^' The persons chiefly connected with the Hotel 
Eainbouillet sat for their pictures, as Persians or Babylonians, 
in Cyrus. Julie d’Angennes herself bore the name of Arte- 


^ Bonterwek, vi. 230. 
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' iiice^ by wliicli she was afterwards distinguished among her 
friends ; and it is a remarkable instance not only of the popii- .4^ 
larity of these romances, bnt of the respectful sentiment, 
which, from the elevation and purity no one can deny them 
to exhibit, was always associated in the gravest persons with 
their fictions, that a prelate of eminent fame for eloquence, 
Mechier, in his funeral sermon on this lady, calls her M'he 
incomparable Arteiiice/^ Such an allusion would appear to 
us misplaced ; but we may presume that it was not so thought. 
Scuderf s romances seem to have been remarkably the favour- 
ites of the clergy; Huet, Mascaron, Godeau, as much as Me- 
cliier, were her ardent admirers. ^ I find,’ says the second of 
these, one of the chief ornaments of the French pulpit, in 
writing to Mademoiselle de Scuderi, so much in your works 
calculated to reform the world, that in the sermons I am now 
preparing for the court, you will often be on my table by the 
side of St. Augustin and St. Bernard.’^ In the writings 
of this lady we see the last footstep of the old chivalrous 
romance. She, like Calprenede, had derived from this source 
the predominant characteristics of her j>ersonages, an exalted 1 
generosity, a disdain of all selfish considerations, a courage 
which attempts impossibilities and is rewarded by achieving 
them, a love outrageously hyperbolical in pretence, yet in- 
trinsically without passion, all, in short, that Cervantes has 
bestowed on Don Quixote. Love, however, or its counter- 
feit, gallantry, plays a still more leading part in the French 
romance than in its Castilian prototype ; the feats of heroes, 
though not less wonderful, are less prominent on the canvas, 
and a metaphysical pedantry reiilaces the pompous metaphors - ^ 

ill wliicli the knight of sorrowful countenance had taken so 
miicli delight. The approbation of many persons, far superior 
judges to Bon Quixote, makes it impossible to doubt that 
the romances of CalprenMe and Scuderi were better than ■ 
his library. But as this is the least possible praise, it will 


^ Sermons de Flecliier, ii. 8‘2o (edit. 
1690). But prob.'ibly Bossuet would 
not have stoop ed to this alhisi on . 

^ Biogr. uiiiv. 3Iaderuoisell0 de 
Scuderi was not gifted by nature with 
beauty, or, as this biographer more 
bluutly says, etaitd’une extreme laideur. 
She would probably have wished this to 


have been otherwise, but carried off the 
matter very well, as appears b}- her e|'a- 
gram on her own picture by Nanteuil : 

Nanteuil, eii faisant raon image, 

A de son art divin signald le poiivoir ; 

Je hais mes yeux clans mon miroir, 

Je ies aime dans son ouvrage. 
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certainly not tempt any one away from tlie ricli and varied 
repast of fiction wliicli the last and present century 'have 
spread before him. Mademoiselle de Scuderi has perverted 
history still more than GalprenMe, and changed, her. Eomans 
. into languisliing Parisians. ' It is not to be forgotten , that 
the taste of her party^ though it did not, properly spealdiig, 
infect Corneille, compelled him to weaken some of his trage- 
dies. And this must be the justification of Boileau^s cutting 
ridicule upon this truly estimable woman. She had certainly 
kept up a tone of severe and high morality, with which the 
aristocracj" of Paris could ill dispense ; but it was one not dif- 
ficult to feign, and there might be Tartuffes of sentiment as 
well as of religion. Whatever is fiilse in taste is apt to he 
allied to what is insincere in character. 

56. The Argeiiis of Barclay, a son of the defender of royal 
authority against republican theories, is a Latin ro- ^j,genis 
inance, superior, peidiaps, to those, after Cervantes, Barclay, 
which the Spanish or French language could boast. It 
has indeed always been reckoned among political allegories. 

^ That the state of Prance in the last years of Henry III. is 
partially shadowed in ifc, can admit of no doubt 5 several cha- 
racters are faintly veiled either by anagram or Greek trans- 
lation of their names ; but whether to avoid the insipidity 
of servile allegory, or to excite the reader by perplexity, Bar- 
clay has mingled so much of mere fiction -with his story, that 
no attempts at a regular key to the whole worl?: can be suc- 
cessful, nor in fact does the fable of this romance run in any 
parallel stream with real events. His object seems in great 

— ''Measure to have been the discussion of political questions 
in feigned dialogue. But though in these we find no want 
of acuteness or good sense, they have not at present much 
novelty in our eyes ; and though the style is really pleasing, 
or, as some have judged, excelleiiV^ and the incidents not ill 
contrived, it might be hard to go entirely through a Latin 
romance of 700 pages, unless indeed we had no alternative 


^ Coleridge luiy prnnoimced an ardent, me tliat the Latinitv is more that of 
and rather excessive, eulogy on the Ian- Petronius Ari)iter, Init X am not well 
^ giiage of tlna Acgenis, preferring it to enough acquainted witli that writer to 
' that of Livy or Tacitus. Coleridge’s speak coniidently. The same, ohserva- 
Bomains, voi. i. p. 257. I cannot by tion seems applicable to the Euphorinio, 
any means go this length; it has struck.. 
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given but tlie perusal of tlie similar works in Spanish or 
Fx-ench. The Argenis was published at Eome in 1622 ; some 
of the personages introduced by Barclay are Ms own con- 
temporaries ; a pi-oof that he did not intend a strictly liis- 
HisBu- torical allegory of the events of the last age. The 
phormio. Eupliormio of the same author resembles in some 
degree the Argenis^ but, with less of story and character, has 
a more dheet reference to Eui-opean politics. It contains 
much political disquisition, and one whole book is employed 
in a description of the manners and laws of differeiit countries 
with no disguise of names. 

57. Canipanella gave a loose to his fanciful humour in a 
campaneiia’B fictioii entitled The City of the Sun, published at 
Sun. Frankfort in 1623, in imitation, perhaps, of the 
Utopia. The City of the Sun is supposed to stand upon a 
mountain situated at Ceylon, under the equator. A com- 
munity of goods and women is established in this republic ; 
the pidncipal magistrate of which is styled Sun, and is elected 
after a stiict exaiiiination in all kinds of science. Canipanella 
has bi-ought in so much of his own philosophical system, that 
we may pi’esiime that to have been the object of this romance. 
The Solars, he tells us, abstained at first from flesh, because 
they thought it cruel to kill animals. But afterwards con- 
sidering that it would be equally cruel to kill plants, which 
are not less endowed with sensation, so that they must peiish 
by famine, they understood that ignoble things wei^e created 
for the use of nobler things, and now eat all things without 
scruple.’ Another Latin romance had some celebiity in its 
day, the Monarchia Solipsorum, a satme on the Jesuits in the 
fictitious name of Lucius Cornelius Eui'opeus. It has been 
asciubed to more than one person ; the pi*obable author is 
one Scotti, who had himself belonged to the order.^ This 
boob did not seem to me in the least interesting ; if it is so in 
any degree, it must be not as mere fiction, but as a revelation 
of secrets. 

58, It is not so much an extraordinary as an unfortunate 
Few books deficiency ill our own literary annals, that England 

ol* fiction in , , _ _ , t ■ . . ■ « t, : o 

England. siioulcl iiave been destitute' of' the comic romance, or ' 
that derived from real life, in this period ; since ■ in 'fact we 

® Biogr. iiniv, : arts. Scotti and Inchoffer. Nieeron, toIs. xxxv, and xxxix, 
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may say tlie same, as has been seen, of Prance. The ;pica-‘ 
resqtw novels of Spain were’ thought well worthy of transla- 
tion ; but it occuri-ed to no one^ or no one had the gift of 
geiiiuSj, to shift the scene, and imitate their delineation of 
native manners. Of how much value would have been a 
genuine English novel, the miiTor of actual life in the various 
ranks of society, written under Elizabeth or under “the 
Stuarts ! We should have seen, if the execution had not 
been very coarse, and the delineation absolutely confined to 
low characters, the social habits of .our forefathers better than 
by all our other sources of that knowledge, the pb.ys, the 
letters, the traditions and anecdotes, the pictures or buildings 
of the time. Notwithstanding the interest which all profess 
to take ill the history of manners, our notions of them are 
generally meagre and imperfect ; and hence modern works 
of fiction are but crude and inaccurate designs when they 
endeavour to repi^esent the living England of two centuries 
since. Even Scott, who had a fine instinctive perception of 
truth and nature, and who had read much, does not appear 
to have seized the genuine tone of conversation, and to have 
been a little misled by the style of Shakspeai*e. This is 
rather elaborate and imnoved from vulgar use by a sort of 
archaism in phrase, and by a pointed turn in the dialogue, 
adapted to theatrical utterance, but wanting tlie ease of ordi- 
nary speech. 

59. I can only produce two books by English authors 
in this first part of the seventeenth century which 

fall properly under the class of novels or romances ; ^em of 
.u»d of these one is written in Latin. This is the 
Mundus Alter et Idem of Bishoj) Hall, an imitation of the 
latter and weaker volumes of Eabelals. A country in Terra 
Australis is divided into four regions, Crapulia, Viraginia, 
Moroiiea, and Lavernia. Maps of the whole land and of 
particular regions are given j and the nature of the satire, 
not much of which has any especial I'eference to England, 
maj easily be collected. It is not a very successful effort. 

60. Another prelate, or one who became such, Francis 
Godwin, was the author ' of a much more curious coavdu’s 

Jonrnoy to 

story. It is called the Man in the Moon, and relates tiieMoon. 
the journey of one Domingo Gonzalez to that planet. This 
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was written bj Godwin,,' according to Antoiij Wood, while 
lie was a student at Oxford.^- By some internal proofs, it 
must bare been later than 1599, and before tlie death of 
Elizabeth in 1608. But it was not published till 1688. It 
was translated into French, and became the model of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, as he was of Swift, Godwin himself had no 
prototype, as far as I know, but Lucian. ■ He resembles those 
writers in the natural and veracious tone of his lies. The 
fiction is rather ingenious and amusing throughout ; but the 
most remarkable part is the happy conjectures, if we must 
say no more, of his philosophy. Hot only does the writer 
declare positively for the Copernican system, which was un- 
common at that time, hut he has surprisingly understood the 
principle of gravitation, it being distinctly supposed that the 
earth’s attraction diminishes with the distance. Hor is the 
following passage less curious : — I must let yon understand 
that the globe of the moon is not altogether destitute of an 
attractive power ; but it is far weaker than that of the earth ; 
as if a man do but siiring upwards with all his force, as dan- 
cers do when they show their activity by capering, he shall 
be able to mount fifty or sixty feet high, and then he is quite 
beyond all attraction of the moon.’ By this device Gonzalez 
returns from his sojourn in the latter, though it required a 
more complex one to bring him thither. ^ The moon,’ he 
observes, ^ is covered with a sea, except the parts wdiich seem 
somewhat dai'ker to us, and are dry land.’ A contrary 
hypothesis came afterwards to px^evail; but we must not ex- 
pect everything from our ingenious young student. 

61. Though I can mention nothing else in English which 
Howell’s comes exactly within our notions of a romance, we 

Dodona’s 

Orove. may advert to the Dodona’s Grove of James How^ell. 
This is a strange allegory, without any ingeiiuity in main- 
taining the analogy between the outer and inner story, which 
alone can give a reader any pleasure in allegorical writing. 
The subject is the state of Europe, especially of England, 
about 1640, under the guise of animated trees in a forest. ' 
The style is like the following: — ^ The next morriing the 

" Athense Oxonienses, yol. ii. eol. 658. work, and takes JDoiiiinic Gonzalez for 
It is remarkable thaf Mr. Dunlop has the real author. Hist, of Fiction, iii, 
been ignorant of Grodwin’s claim to this 394. 
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royal olives sent' 'Some, prime elms to attend Prince Eoeolino 
ill quality of officers, of state ; and a little after lie was 
brought to the royal palace in the same state Elaiana’s kiiigg 
use to be attended the day of their coronation d The con- 
trivance is all along so clumsy and unintelligible, the inven- 
tion so poor and abs'urd, the story, if story there be, so dull 
an echo of well-known events, that it is impossible to reckon 
Dodoiia’s Grove anything but an entire ftiilure. Howell has 
no wit, but he has abundance of conceits, flat and common- 
place enough. With all this he was a man of some sense 
and observation. His letters are entertaining, but they 
scarcely deserve consideration in this volume. 

62. It is very possible that some small works belonging to 
this extensive class have been omitted, which my Adventures 

’ • 1 raron 

readers, or myself on second consideration, might cieneneste. 
think not unworthy of notice. It is also one so iniscellaiieous 
that we might fairly doubt as to some which have a certain 
claim to be admitted into it. Such are the Adventures of 
the Baron de Fseneste, by the famous Agrippa d’Aubigne 
(whose autobiography, by the way, has at least the liveliness 
of fiction); a singular book, written in dialogue, where an 
imaginary Gascon baron recounts his tales of the camp and 
the court. He is made' to speak a patois not quite easy for 
us to understand, and not perhaps worth the while; but it 
seems to contain much that illustrates the state of Prance 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. Much in 
this book is satirical; and the satire falls on the Catholics, 
■whom Pmneste, a mere foolish gentleman of Gascony, is 
made to defend against an acute Huguenot. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

HISTORY OP MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIBHCB 

FROM 1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. I. : 

Invention of Logaritlims by Napier — New Geometry of Kepler and Cavalieri 
— Algebra — Harriott — Descarftis — Astronomy— Kepler — Galileo — Ooper- 
nican System begins to prevail — Cartesian Theory of the World — Me- 
chanical Discoveries of Galileo — Descartes — Hydrostatics — Optics. 

1. In tlie last part of this work we have followed the pro- 
state of gress of mathematical and physical knowledge down 
Sentk to the close of the sixteenth century. The ancient 
century. geometers had done so much in their own province 
of lines and figures, that little more of importance could be 
effected, except by new methods extending the limits of the 
science^ or derived from some other source of invention. 
Algebra had yielded a more abundant harvest to the genius 
of the sixteenth century ; yet something here seemed to be 
wanting to give that science a character of utility and refer- 
ence to general truth; nor had the formulae of letters and 
radical signs that perceptible beauty which often wins us to ~ 
delight in geometrical theorems of as little apparent useful- 
ness in their results. Meanwhile the primary laws, to which 
all mathematical reasonings, in their relation to physical 
truths, must be accommodated, lay hidden, or were erro- 
neously conceived ; and none of these latter sciences, with 
the exception of astronomy, were beyond their mere infancy, 
either as to observation or theory. 


* In this chapter my obligations to Histoire des Matliernatiques, which must 
Montiicla are so numerous that I shall be understood to be my principal autho- 
seldom make particular references to his rityas to/ac^s. 
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2. Astronomy j cnltiyated in tlie latter jjart of tEe six- 
teenth century with , much industry and success* Tediousness 
was repressed, aiiiong other more insuperable ob- uons. 
stacles, by the laborious calculations IJiat it required. The 
trigonometrical tables of sinesj tangents, and secants, if they 
were to produce any tolerable accuracy in astronomical ob- 
servation, must be computed to six or seven places of deci- 
malSj Upon which the regular processes of multiplication and 
division were perpetually to be employed. The consumption 
of time as well as risk of error which this occasioned, was a 
serious evil to the practical astronomer. 

3. John Napier, laird of Merchistoii, after several attempts 
to diminish this labour by devices of his invention, Napier;s 
was happy enough to discover h^^amous method logarithms, 
of logarithms. This he first published at Edinburgh in 1614, 
with the title, Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Descriptio, 
sen Arithmeticarum Supputationum Mirabilis Abbreviatio. 
He died in 1618, and in a posthumous edition, entitled 
Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Construetio, 1619, the 
method of construction, which had been at first withheld, is 
given; and the system itself, hi consequence perhaps of the 
suggestion of his friend Briggs, underwent some change. 

4. The invention of logarithms is one of the rarest in- 
stances of sagacity in the history of mankind ; and 

it has been justly noticed as remarkable, that it 
issued complete from the mind of its author, and has not re- 
ceived any improvement since his time. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that logarithms are a series of numbers arranged 
ill tables parallel to the series of natural numbers, and of 
such a construction that by adding the logarithms of two of 
the latter we obtain the logarithm of their product; by sub- 
tracting the logarithm of one number from that of another 
we obtain that of their quotient. The longest j)rocesses 
therefore of multiplication and division are spared, and 
reduced to one of mere addition or subtraction. 

5. It has been supposed that an aiithmetical fact, said to 
be mentioned by Archimedes, and which is certainly 
pointed out in the work of an early German writer, 

Michael Stifeliiis, put : Napier .in the right course 

for this invention. It wfil at least serve to illustrate the 
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principle of logaritlims. Stifelius sliows that if in a geome- 
trical progression we add the indices of any terms in the 
serieSj we shall obtain the index of the products of those 
terms. Thus if we jompare the geometrical progression/ 
1, 2, 4y 8y 16, 32y 64, with the arithmetical one which 
numbers the powers of the common ratio^ namely, 0, 1, 2, S, 
4, 5, 6, we see that by adding two terms of the latter pro- 
gression, as 2 and 3, to which 4 and 8 correspond in the 
geometrical series, we obtain 5, to which 32, the product of 
4 by 8, corresponds 5 and the quotient would be obtained in 
a similar manner. But though this, which becomes self- 
etideiit when algebraical expressions are employed for the 
terms of a series, seemed at the time rather a curious property 
of numbers in geometric^|)rogression, it was of little value 
in facilitating calculation. 

6. If hfapier had simply considered numbers in themselves, 
Extended to repetitions of unity, which is their only intelligible 
magnitudes. (Jefiiiitioii, it does Bot Seem that he conld ever have 
carried this observation upon progressive series any farther. 
Numerically understood, the terms of a geometrical progres- 
sion proceed per saltimn ; and in the series 2, 4, 8, 16, it is as 
unmeaning to say that 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, in any possible sense, 
have a place, or can be introduced to any purpose, as that 
2 ? ij h w? other fractions, are true numbers at all."^ 
The case, however, is widely different when we use numbers 
as merely the signs of something capable of continuous in- 
crease or decrease ; of space, of duration, of velocity. These 
are, for our convenience, divided by arbitrary intervals, to 
which the numei-ical unit is made to correspond. But as 
these intervals are indefinitely divisible, the unit is supposed 
capable of division into fractional parts, each of them a repre- 


^ Few books of arithemetic, or even tos vocart, sive fractiones, esse qiiidam 
algebra, draw the reader’s attention at uiii et milli quasi interraedios. Sed 
the outset to this essential distinction be- addo, quod jam transitur els aXKh yepos. 
tween discrete and continuous quantity, Bespondetur enim non de quot, sed de 
wliicb is almost sure to be oyerlookedin qimito, Pertinet igitur hmc responsio 
all their subsequent reasonings. Wallis proprie loquendo, non tarn ad quanti- 
lias done it properly : after stating very tatein discretam, sen numerum, quain ad 
clearly tliaJ: tln-re are nopropyr niimbers continuam : proiit bora supponitnr esse 
but integers, he meets tlie objection, that quid continuum in piartes divisibile, 
fractions are called intermediate num- quamvis quideni harimi xoartium ad to- 
bers, Concedo qiiidem sic responderi tumTatio numeris exprimatur. Ma, thesis 
posse ; conccdo etiam numeros quos frac- UniTersalis, c, 1. 
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seiitatioii of tlie ratio wHcli a portion of tlie interval bears to 
the whole. And thus also we must see^ that as fractions of 
• the unit bear a relation to- uniform quantity, so all the integral 
numbers, which do not enter into the |jprms of a geometrical 
progTession, correspond to certain qoortioiis of variable quan- 
tity. If a bodj’^ falling down an. inclined plane acquires a' 
velocity at one point which would carry it through two feet 
. in a second, and at a lower point one which would carry it 
througii four feet in the same time, there must, by the nature 
of a continually accelerated motion, be some point between 
these where the velocity might be represented by the number 
three. Hence, wherever the numbers of a common geome- 
trical series, like 2, 4, 8, 16, represent velocities at certain in- 
tervals, the intermediate niimbera represent velocities at 
intermediate intervals; and thus it may be said that all 
numbers are terms of a geometrical progression, but one 
which would alwa^ys be considered as what it is — a 23rogres- 
f sion of contiimous, not discrete quantity, capable of being 

indicated by number, but not number itself. 

> 7. It was a necessary consequence, that if all iiumbers 

could be treated as terms of a i^rogression, and if 
their indices could be found like those of an ordinary 
series, the iiiethod of finding products of terms by addition 
of indices would be universal. The means that I^apier 
^ adopted for this ];)urpose were surpiusingly ingenious ; but it 

would be difficult to make them clear to those who are likely 
to require it, especially without the use, of lines. It may 
suffice to say that his process wars laborious in the highest 
4 ^ ' degree, consisting of the inteipolation of 6931472 mean pro- 

/ portionals between 1 and 2, and repeating a similar and still 
more tedious oj)eratioii for all prime, numbers. The log-arithms 
of other numbers were, easily obtained, according to the 
fuiidarneiital princi 2 >le of the invention, by adding their 
factors. Logarithms appear to have been so called because 
V they are the sum of these mean ratios, Xoym^ api0/j.6s\ 

8- 111 the original tables of Napier the logarithm of 10 was 
2.3025850. In those published afterwards (1618), Tailor 
^ he changed this for 1.0000000, making of course 

that of 100, 2.0000000, and so forth. This construction has 
been followed since ; but those of the first method are not 
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Wholly neglected; they are called hyperbolical logarithms^ 
from expressing a property of that curve. Napier found a ^ 
coadjutor well worthy of him in Henry Briggs^ professor of ^ 
geometry at Gresham College. It is uncertain from which 
of them the change tn the form of logarithms proceeded. 
Briggs, in 1618, published a table of logarithms up to 1000, 
calculated by himself. This was followed in 1624 by his 
greater work, Arithmetica Logarithmica, containing the 
logarithms of all natural numbers as high as 20,000, and 
again from 90,000 to 100,000. These are calculated to 
fourteen places of decimals, thus reducing the error, which, ^ 
strictly speaking, must always exisk from the principle of 
logarithmical construction, to an almost infinitesimal frac- 
tiona He had designed to publish a second table, with the 
logarithms of sines and tangents to the 100th part of a 
degree. This he left in a considerably advanced state ; and 
it was published by Gellibrand in 1633. Gunter had as 
early as 1620 given the logarithms of sines and tangents on 
the sexagesimal scale, as far as seven decimals. Vlacq, a 
Dutch bookseller, printed in 1628 a translation of Briggs’s ^4 
Arithmetica Logarithmica, filling up the interval fromr"^ 
20,000 to 90,000 with logarithms calculated to eleven 
decimals. He published also in 1633 his Trigonometrica 
Artifieialis, the most useful work, perhaps, that had appeared, 
as it incorporated the labours^^ of Briggs and Gellibrand, 
Kepler came like a master to the subject ; and observing 
that some foi'eign matheftaticians disliked the theory upon 
which Napier had explained the nature of logarithms, as not 
rigidly geometrical, gave one of his own to which they could ^ 
not object. But it may probably be said, that the very 
novelty to which the disciples of the ancient geometry were 
averse, the introduction of the notion of velocity into mathe- 
matical reasoning, was that which linked the abstract science 
of quantity with nature, and prepared the way for that 
expansive theory of infinites, which bears at once upon the 
subtlest truths that can exercise the understanding, and the 
most evident that can fall under the senses. 

9, It was indeed at this time that the modern geometry, 

Kepler’s wMcli, if it devjates something from the clearness 

aiid precisioii of the ancient, has incomparably the ’ 
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advantage over it in itS' reacli of application^ took its rise* 
Kepler was tlie man that led ' the waj.’ He ' pnblished in 
1615 his Nova Stereoinetria Doliornnv a treatise on the 
capacity of casks. , In this he considers the various solids 
which may be formed by the revolution of a segment of a 
conic section round a line which is not its axis, a condition 
not nnfrequeiit in the form of a cask. Many of the problems 
which he starts he is unable to solve. But what is most re- 
markable in this treatise is that he here suggests the bold 
idea, that a circle may be deemed to be composed of an 
infinite number of triangles, having their bases in their cir- 
cnmfereiice, and their common apex in the centre 5 a cone, in 
like manner, of infinite pyramids, and a cylinder of infinite 
prisms.® The ancients had shown, as is well known, that a 
polygon inscribed in a circle, and another described about it, 
may by continual bisection of their sides be made to ap- 
proach nearer to each other than by any assignable difference. 
The circle itself lay of course between them. Euclid contents 
*himse]f with saying, that the circle is greater than any poly- 
gon that can be inscribed in it, and less than any polygon 
that can be described about it. The method by which they 
approximated to the curve space by continual increase or 
diminution of the rectilineal figure was called exhaustion, 
and the space itself is properly called by later geometers the 
limit. As ciirvilineal and rectilineal sj)aces cannot possibly 
be compared by means of superposition, or by showing that 
their several constituent portions ^uld be made to coincide, 
it had long been acknowledged by the best geometers im- 
possible to .quadrate by a direct- process any curve surface. 
But Archimedes had found, as to the parabola, that there 
a rectilineal space, of which he could indirectly de- 
monstrate that it was equal, that is, could not be unequal, to 
the curve itself. 

10. In this state of the general problem, the ancient 
methods of indefinite approximation having pre*- itsaipT- 
pared the way, Kepler came to his solution of tie ancient, 
questions which regarded the capacity of vessels. According 
to Fabroni, he supposed solids to consist of an infinite num- 


Fabroni, Vitae Italors.ni j i . 272. 
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ber of surfaces^ surfaces of an infinity of lines, lines of infinite: 
points.*^ If tliis be strictly true, lie must Have left little, in^ 
point of invention, for Cavalieri. So long as geometry is em- 
ployed as a inetliod o^logic, an exercise of tlie understanding 
on those modifications of quantity wliicli the imagination 
cannot gras^i, such as points, lines, infinites, it must appear 
almost an offensive absurdit}^ to speah of a circle as a polygon 
with an infinite niiniber of sides. But when it becomes the 
handmaid of practical art, or even of physical science, there 
can be no other objection than always arises from iiicongniity 
and incorrectness of language. It has been found possible to 
avoid the expressions attributed to Eepier ; but they seem to 
denote, ill fact, nothing more than those of Euclid or Archi- 
medes ; that the difference between a magnitude and its limit 
may be regularly diminished, till without strictly vanishing 
it becomes less than any assignable quantity, and may conse- 
quently be disregarded in reasoning upon actual bodies. 

11. Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the steps of Kepler, and 

Adopted by dialogue on mechanics, ivhen treating of 

Galileo. ^ Cylinder cut out of an hemisphere, became con- 
versant wuth indivisibles (familiarein habere ccepit cum indi- 
visibilibus usum). But in that dialogue he confused the 
metaphysical notions of divisible quantity, supposing it to be 
composed of unextended indivisibles; and not venturing to 
affirm that infinites could be equal or unequal to one another, 
he preferred to say, tha'^mrds denoting equality or excess 
could only be used as td finite quantities. In his fourth 
dialogue on the centre of gravity, he comes back to the ex- 
haustive method of Archimedes.® 

12. Cavalieri, professor of mathematics at Bologna, the 
generally reputed father of the new geometry, though B.Ktandoa 
Kepler seems to have so greatly anticipated him, had Kn.' 
completed his Method of Indivisibles in 1626. The book 
■was not published till 1635. His leading principle is that 


Idem qiioqiie solida cogitavit ex in- cuihis ae metliodiis inter se com par; nidi 
finite luimero snperiicierura existere, sn- fignras ci renin script as et iiiscriptas iis 
purfieios antem ex lineis infinitis, ac planis ant solidis/ qnte meiisnranda es- 
lineis ex iniiiiitis pimctis. Ostendit, ipse , sent, ita deelinareiitiir. Eabroiii, 'I’itfe 
qinnlnm ea ratione brevior fieri via Italornni, i. 272. 
possit ad vera qinedam captn difficiliora, ® Ibid, 
cimi autiqiiarum demon stratioimm cir- 
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solids are composed of an infinite number of surfaces placed 
one above another as their indivisible elements. Surfaces 
are formed in like manner by lines, and lines by points. 
This, however, he asserts with some excuse and explanation ; 
declaring that he does not use the words so stxdctly, as to 
have it supposed that divisible quantities truly and literally 
consist of indivisibles, but that the ratio of solids is the same 
as that of an infinite number of surfaces, and the ratio of 
surfaces the same as that of aii infinite number of lines ; and 
to put an end to cavil, he demonstrated that the same conse- 
quences would follow if a method should be adopted, borrow- 
ing nothing from the consideration of indivisibles.^ This 
explanation seems to have been given after his method had 
been attacked by Guldin in 1640. 

13. It was a main object of Cavalieri^s geometry to de- 
monstrate the proportions of different solids. This 
is partly done by Euclid, but ‘ generally in an indi- ofsoiida. 
rect manner. A cone, according to Cavalieri, is composed of 
an infinite number of circles decreasing from the base to the 
summit, a cylinder of an infinite number of equal chcles. 
He seeks therefore the i^atio of the sum of all the former to 
that of all the latter. The method of sumniing an infinite 
series of terms in arithmetical progression was already known* 
The diameters of the circles in the cone decreasing uniformly 
were in arithmetical progression, and the circles would be as 
their squares. He found that when the number of terms is 
infinitely great, the sum of all the squares described on lines 
in arithmetical px’ogx'ession is exactly one third of the greatest 
square multiplied by the number of tex’ms. Hence the cone 
is one third of a cylinder of the same base and altitude, and 
similar proof may be given a.s to the ratios of other solids. 

^ Xoii eo rigore a se voces adliiberi, ac Fabroni, 
si dividuae quuntit:i,tes vere ac prdpri4ex II n’est atieim eas clans la geomc^trla 
ii.ulivisi]>il.i])us existertnit ; verimtanien des indivisibles, qu’on no pnisse faeilc- 
id sibi dnnt'ixat ntproportio solid- ment rednire a la forme ancierme do de-. 
orurii eadem essct a,c ratio superficienim monstrati on, Airisi, c’cst s’arreter a 
oaiuium niirnero induitarnin, et proper- . recoree quo de chicaner sur lo mot d’in- 
tio superticiornm eadein ae ilia iiifinita- divisibles. II est impropre si Ton veut, 
rum linearuin : deniqiie ut omnia,' quse mais ii n’en resulto aucun danger pour- 
contra died potorant,iii radice preecideret, la geometrie ; et loin cle conduire a Ter-. 
demonstrayit,^ easdem omiiino conseeu- rour, cette metliocle, aii contraire, a ete 
tiones oriii, si met hod i ant rationes ad- utile pour attoinclre a des vfodtes qui 
hiberentur omnino diversce, qua^ nihilab ;avoient echappe jusqu’alors aux efforts, 
inclirisibilium consideratioue penderent. des geomtos. Montiicla, vol. ii, p. 39.. 

. frrvT, ■ TTT ' ' 
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14. This bolder geometry was now very generally applied ■ 
Problem of difficnlt investigations. A proof was given in the , 

the cycloid.- celebrated problems relative to the cycloid^ which % 
served as a test of skill to the mathematicians of that age. 

The cycloid is the curve described by a point in a circle^ 
while it makes one revolution along an horizontal base, as in 
the case of a carriage wheel. It was far more difficult to 
determine its area. It was at first taken for the segment of 
a circle. Galileo considered it, but with no success. Mer- 
seniie, who was also unequal to the problem, suggested it to 
a very good geometer,' Eoberval, who after some years, im 
1684, demonstrated that the. area of, thO' cycloid is 'equal to 
thrice the area of the generating circle. Merseiine commu- 
nicated this discovery to Descartes, who, treating the matter 
as easy, vsent a short demonstration of his own. ■ 'On Eober- ' 
vaFs intimating that he had been aided by a knowledge of 
the solution, Descartes found out the tangents of the curve, 
and challenged Eoberval and Fermat to do the same. Fermat 
succeeded in this ; but Eoberval could not achieve the pro- 
blem, ill which Galileo also and Cavalieri failed; though it 
seems to have been solved a.fterwards by Viviaiii. . "^ Siicli,^ 
says Montiicla, Svas the superiority of Descartes over all the 
geometers of his age, that questions which most perplexed 
them cost him but an ordinary degree of attention^ In this 
problem of the tangents (and it might not perhaps have 
been worth while to mention it otherwise in so brief a sketcii) 
Descartes made use of "the. principle d,ntroduced by Kepler, 
considering the curve. as-.a'''i)olygon .'of an in'liiiite iiuinher of , 
sides, so that an infinitely small arc is equal to its clioiE. 

The cycloid has been called 'by Montiicla the Helen of geo- 
meters. This beauty was ■ at least 'the cause of war, and 
produced a long controversy. The Italians claim the ori- 
ginal invention as their own; hut Moiitucia seems to have 
vindicated the right of France. to every solution iinportaiit in 
geometry. Hor were the friends of EoberVlil and Feriiiat 
dis|)Osed to acknowledge so much of the exclusive right of 
Descartes as was challenged by his disciples. Pascal, in his ' 
history of the cycloid, enters the lists on the side of Eoberval.' 

This was not f>ublislied till 1658. 

15. Without dwelling more minutely on geometrical trea- 
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tises of less importance, thongli in themselves valuable, such, 
as that of Gregory St. Vincent in 1647 , or the Oy- Progress of 
clometricus of Willebrod Snell in 1621, we come to 
tlie progress of analysis during tliis period. Tlie works of 
Vieta, it may be observed, were cliiefl}’' pnblislxed after tlie 
year 1600. Tliey left, as must be admitted, not mucb. in 
principle for the more splendid generalisations of Harriott 
and Descartes. It is not unlikely tliat the mere employment 
of a more perfect notation would have led the acute mind of 
Vieta to truths which seem to us who are acquainted with 
them hut a little beyond what he discovered. 

16. Briggs, in his Arithmetica Logarithm ica, was the first 
who clearly showed what is called the Binomial Briggs. 
Theorem, or a compendious method of involution, 

by means of the necessary order of co-efficients in the suc- 
cessive powers of a binomial quantity. Cardan had partially, 
and Vieta more cleaidy, seen this, nor, as far as his notation 
went, was it likely to escape the profound mind of the latter. 
Albert Girard, a Dutchman, in his Invention Nouvelle en 
Algebre, 1629, conceived a better notion of negative roots 
than his predecessors. Even Vieta had not paid attention 
to them in any solution. Girard, however, not only assigns 
their form, and shows that in a certain class of cubic equa- 
tions there must always be one or two of this description, 
but uses this remarkable expression: ^ A negative solution 
means in geometry that the mwms recedes as the ^lus 
vaiices,’^ It seems manifest that till some such idea sug- 
gested itself to the minds of analysts, the consideration of 
negative roots, though they could not possibly avoid per- 
ceiving their existence, would merely have confused their 
solutions. It cannot therefore be surprising that not only 
Gai"dan and Vieta, but Harriott himself, should have paid 
little attention to them. ■ 

17. Harriott, the companion of Sir Walter Ealeigh in Vir- 
ginia, and the friend of the Earl of Northumberland, 

ill whose house he spent tire latter part of his life, ‘ 
was destined -to make the last ' great discovery in the pure 
science of ^ algebra. Though , he' is ■ mentioned here after 

s La solution pa.r moins s’expliqiie en reeule pii le plus avarice. Montiiela, p. 
geometrie en rctrogra,dant, et le moins 112, 
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Girard, since tlie Artis Analyticse Praxis was not pnblislied 
till 1631, this was ten years after tbe antlior’s deatli. Harriott 
arriped at a complete theory of the genesis of eqnations, 
which Cardan and Vieta had but partially conceived. By 
bringing ail the terms on one side, so as to make them equal 
to. zero, he found out that every unknown quantity in an 
equation has as many values as the index of its powers in the 
first term denotes; and that these values, in a necessary 
sequence of combinations, form the co-efficients of the 'suc- 
ceeding terms into which the decreasing powers of the 
unknown quantity enter, as they do also, by their united 
product, the last or known term of the equation. This 
discovery facilitated the solution of equations, by tbe neces-* 
sary composition of their terms which it displayed. It was 
evident, for example, that each integral root of an equation 
must be a factor, and consequently a divisor, of the last 
term.^ 

18, Harriott introduced the use of small letters instead of 
capitals in algebra ; he employed vowels for unknown, conso- 
nants for known quantities, and joined them to express 
their product.^ There is certainty not much in this ; but its 
evident convenience renders it wonderful that it should have 
been reserved for so late an sera. Wallis, in his History of 
Algebra, ascribes to Harriott a long list of discoveries, which 
have been reclaioied for Cardan and Vieta, the great founders 
of the higher algebra, by Cossali and Moiitncla.^ The latter 
of these writers has been charged, even by foreigners, with 
similar injustice towards our countryman ; and that he has 
been provoked by what he thought the unfairness of Wallis 


^ Harriott’s book is a tliin folio of 180 rules of Vieta, tliongii he still used capi- 
pages, with very little besides examples ; tal letters. lie also gave succinctly the 
for his principles are shortly and ob- praxis of algebra, or the elementary 
seiirely laid down. Whoever is the juiles we find in our common books, 
author of the preface to this work can- wliieh, though wha t are now first learned, 
not be said to have suppressed or ex- were, from the singular eourse of alge- 
tenuated the merits of Vieta, or to have braical history, discovered late. They 
claimed anything for Harriott but what are however given also by Harriott, 
he is allowed to have deserved. Mon- Wallisii xUgebra. 

tncla justly observes, that Harriott '6’ery ^ These may he found in the article 
mre/y maJxes nil equation equal to zero, Harriott of the Biograpiiia Eritjiniiicn.. 
by Iji’inging all the quantities to one Wallis however docs not sn|ipress the 
side of the equation. honour due to Vieta Ciuite as much a.s is 

* Ouglitred, ii^ Ids Clavis Mathema,- intimated by Mon tuehi. 
tica, published in 1631, abbreviated the 
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to sometlimg like a depreciation of Harriott, seems as clear 
as that he has himself robbed Cardan of part of tiis d.iie credit 
in swelling the account of Vieta’s discoveries. From the 
general integrity however, of Montucla^s writings, I am 
much inclined to acquit him of any wilful partiality. 

19. Harriott had shown what were the hidden laws of 
algebra, as the science of symbolical notation. But 
one man, the pride of France, and wond.er of his ° * 

contemporaries, was destined to flash light upon the labours 
of the analyst, and to point out what those symbols, so darkly 
and painfully traced, and resulting' commonly in irrational 
or even impossible forms, might represent and ex|}lain. The 
use of numbers, or of letters denoting numbers, for lines and 
rectangles capable of division into aliquot parts, had long 
been too obvious to be overlooked, and is only a compendious 
abbreviation of geometrical proof. The next sfep made was 
the perceiving that irrational numbers, as they are called, 
represent incommensurable quantities ; that is, if unity be 
taken for the side of a square, the square root of two will 
represent its diagonal. Gradually the application of nume- 
rical and algebraical calculation to the solution of problems 
respecting magnitude became more frequent and refined.^ 
It is certain, however, that no one before Descartes had. em- 
ployed algebraic formulae in the construction of curves ; that 
is, had taught the inverse process, not only how to express 
diagrams by algebra, but how to turn algebi'a into diagrams. 
The ancient geometers, he observes, were scrupulous about 
using the language of arithmetic in geometry, which could 
only proceed from their not perceiving the relation between 
the two ; and this has produced a great deal of obscurity and 
embarrassment in some of their demonstrations.^^ 

20. The principle which Descartes establishes is, that every 
curve of those which are called geometrical has its Higappjj*. 
fundamental equation expressing the constant rela- 
tioii between the absciss and the ordinate . Thus the 
rectangle under the abscisses of a diameter of the circle is 
equal to. the square, of the ordinate, aiid the other conic sec- ,, 
tions, as well as higher curves, have, each their leading pro- 


se© note in vol. ii. p. 223. 


” GSuvres de Descartes, v. 323. 
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perty, wlxicli determines their nature^, and shows how they 
may be gemS*ated. A simple equation can only express the 
relation of straight lines : the solutions of a quadratic must 
be found in one of the four conic sections; and the higher 
powers of an unknown quantity lead to curves of a superior 
order. The beautiful and extensive theory developed by Des- 
cartes in this short treatise displays a most consummate feli- 
city of genius. That such a man, endowed vith faculties so 
original, should have encroached on the just rights of others, 
is what we can only believe with i^eluctaiice. 

21. It must, ho wever, be owned that, independently of the 
Suspected suspicions of an uiiacknowledged appropriation of 
fromnS- others had thought before him, which unfor- 

tunately hang over all the writings of Descartes, 
he has taken to himself the whole theory of Harriott on the 
nature of equations in a manner which, if it is not a remark- 
abb case of simultaneous invention, can only be reckoned a 
very unwarrantable plagiarism. For not only he does not 
name Harriott, but he evidently introduces the subject as an 
important discovery of his own, and in one of his letters as- 
serts his originality in the most j)ositive language.® Still it 

° Tant s’en fimt qiie les choses qiie je pensois, nonobstant qu’il filt fort ba- 
j’ai ecrites puissent ^tre aisemeat tirees bile. This is in a letter to Mersenne in 
de Vi^te, qii’au contraire ce qui est cause 1637. GEiwres de Descartes, voL vi. p. 
que naon traits eet difficile a entendre, 800. 

c’est qiiej’ai t4cb6 a n’y rien mettre que The charge of plagiarism, from Har- 
ce que j’ai erun’ avoir point 4td su ni par riotfc was brought against Descartes in 
lui ni par aucun autre ; comme on pent his lifetime: Boberval, when an Eug- 
Toir si on eonffire ce que j’ai ecrit du lish gentleman showed him the Artis 
nonibre des racines qui sont en ehaqiie Analyticae Praxis, exclaimed eagerly, 
Equation, dans la page 372, qui est Ten- ‘ II I’a vii! il I’a yu ! ’ It is also a very 
droit ouje commence a donner les regies suspicious circumstance, if true, as it 
de mon algM3re, avec ce que Viete en a appears t® be, that Descartes was in 
4crit tout a la fin de son liYre, Dft Emen- England the year (1631) that Har- 
datione iEquationum ; ear on verra que riott’s work appeared. Carcavi, a friend 
je le determine generalement en toutes of Boberval, in a letter to Descartes in 
equations, au lieu que liii n’en ayant 1649, plainly intimates to him that he 
donne que qiielqiies exemples particu- has only copied Harriott as to the na- 
ilers, doiit il fait toutefois si grand etat ture of equations. (Euvres de Descartes, 
qu’ila voulu conclure son livre par 1^ il vol. x. p. 373. To this accusation Des- 
a inontr^ qu’il ne le pouvoit determiner cartes made no reply. See Biographia 
611 general. Et ainsi, j’ai commence oii Britanmca, art. Harriott. TheBiographio 
il avoit aclieve, ce que j’ai fait toutefois unive,rselle unfairly suppresses ail nien- 
Sans y penser; ear j’ai plus feiiiliete tion of this, and labours to depreciate 
Vike depiiis que j’ai reqii votre dernim’e Harriott. 

que je n’avois jamais fiiit auparavant. See Leibnitz’s catalogue of the siip- 
I’ayant troiivA ici par hasarcl entre les posed thefts of Descartes in yoh ii. p, 
mains d’un de mes amis ; et entre nous 465 of this work, 
je ne trouve pas qu’il en ait tant su que 
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is quite possible that, prepared as the way had been by Vieta^ 
and gifted as. Descartes was with a wonderMly intuitive 
acuteness in all mathematical reasoning, he may in this, as 
in other instances, have divined the whole theory by .him- 
self. Moiitiicla extols the algebra .of Descartes, that is, so 
iniich of it as can be fairly claimed for him without any , pre- 
cursor, very highly; and some of his inventions in. the treat- 
iiieiit of equations have long been current in books of that 
science. He was the first who showed what were called im- 
possible or imaginary roots, though he never assigns them, 
deeming them no quantities at all. He was also, perhaps, 
the first who fully understood negative roots, though he still 
retainsdhe appellation, false roots, which is not so , good as 
Harriott’s epithet, privative. According to his panegyrist, 
he first pointed out that in every equation (the terms being 
all on one side) which has no imaginary roots,* there ai’e as 
many changes of signs as positive roots, as many continua- 
tions of them as negative. 

22. The geometer next in genius to Descartes, and perhaps 
nearer to him than to any third, was Fermat, a man 
of various acquirements, of high rank in the |)aiiia- 
ment of Toiilonse, and of a mind incapable of envy, forgiving 
of detraction, and clelig'hting in truth, with almost too much 
indiftereiice to |)raise. The works of Fermat were not pub- 
lished till long after his death in 1665 ; but his frequent dis- 
cussions with Descartes, by the intervention of their common 
correspondent Merseiine, render this place more appropriate 
for the introduction of his name. In these controversies 
Descartes never behaved to Fermat with the respect due to 
his talents; in fact,#no one was ever more jealous, of his 
own pre-eminence, or more unwilling to acknowledge the 
claims of those who scrupled to follow him implicitly, and' who 
might in any manner be thought rivals of his fame. Yet it 
is this unhappy temper of Descai'tes which ought to render 
.us iiiore slow,; to credit the. suspicions- of his designed plagia- 
rism from the discoveries of others ; : since this, combined 
with; his unwillingness '.to. acknowledge .their merits, and 
affected' ignorance of their writings, would form a character 
we should not readily'' ascribe .fo :'n' m. an of great genius, and 
whose ownwiitings give many apparent indications of sincerity 
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and virtue. But in fact there was in this age a great proha- 
Mlity of sin^ultaneous invention of science, from developing 
principles that had been partially brought to light. Thus 
Eoberval discovered the same method of indivisibles Cava- 
lieri, and Descartes must equally have been led to his theory 
of tangents by that of Kej)ler. Fermat also, who was in pos~ 
session of his principal discoveries before the geoiiietrjr of 
Descartes saw the light, derived from Ee];)ler his own cele- 
brated method, de maximis et minimis ; a method of discover- 
ing the greatest or least value of a variable quantity , such as 
the ordinate of a curve. It depends on the same principle 
as that of Kepler, From this he deduced a rule for drawing 
tangents to curves different from that of Descartes. This 
led to a controvei’sy between the two geometers, carried on 
hy Descartes, who yet is deemed to have been in the wrong, 
with his usual quickness of resentment. Several other dis- 
coveries, both in pure algebra and geometry, illustrate the 
name of Fermat.^ 

23. The new geometry of Descartes was nofc received with 

Algebraic Universal admiration it deserved. Besides its 

StmSss- conciseness and the inroad it made on old prejudices 
Mat first, geometrical methods, the general boldness of 

the author’s speculations in physical and metaphysical 
philosophy? as well as his indiscreet temper, alienated many 
who ought to have appreciated it ; and it was in his own 
country, where he had ceased to reside, that Descartes had 
the fewest admirers. Eoberval made some objections to his 
rival’s algebra, but with little success. A commentary on the 
treatise of Descartes by Schooten, professor of geometry at 
Leyden, first appeared in 1649. ^ 

24. Among those who devoted themselves ardently and 

Astronomy successfully to astroiiomical observations at the end 
.^Kepler, sixteenth century, was John Kepler, a native 

of Wirtemburg, who had already shown that he was likely to 
inherit the mantle of Tycho Brahe. He published some as- 
tronomical treatises of comparatively small importance in the 
first years of the present period. But in 1609 he made an 
epoch in that science by his Astronomia Nova alrwXoyTjrm^. 

p A good artielo on Fermat by M. Maurice will be found in the Biograpbie 
nniTerseiie, 
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or Oommentaries on the Planet Mars. It had been always 
assumed that the heavenly bodies revolve in circnlar orbits 
round their centre, whether this were taken to be the sun or 
the earth. There was, however, an apparent eccentricity or 
deviation from this circular motion, which it had been very 
difficult to explain, and for this Ptolemy had devised his com- 
plex system of epicycles. No planet showed more of this 
eccentricity than Mars ; and it was to Mars that, Kepler 
turned his attention. After many laborious researches he 
was brought by degrees to the great discovery, that the mo- 
tion of the planets, among which, having adopted the Coper- 
nican . system, he reckoned the earth, is not perfbx’ined in 
circular but in elliptical orbits, the sun not occupying the 
centre but one of the foci of the curve ; and, secondly, that it 
is performed with such a varying velocity, that the areas de- 
scribed by the radius vector, or line which joins this focus to 
the revolving planet, are always proportional to the times. A 
planet, therefore, moves less rapidly as it becomes more dis- 
tant from the sun. These are the first and second of the 
three great laws of Kepler. The third was not discovered by 
him till some years afterwards. He tells us himself that, on 
the 8th of May, 1618, after long toil in investigating the 
proportion of the periodic times of the planetary movements 
to their orbits, an idea struck his mind, which, chancing to 
make a mistake in the calculation, he soon rejected. But a 
week after, returning to the subject, he entirely established 
his grand discovery, that the squares of the times of revolu- 
tion are as the cubes of the mean distances of the planets. 
This was first made known to the world in his Mysterium 
Cosmographicum, published in 1619 ; a work mingled up 
with many strange effusions of a mind far more eccentric 
than any of the planets with which it was engaged. In the 
Epitome Astronomise Copernicanae, printed the same year, he 
endeavours to deduce this law from Ms theory of centrifugal 
forces. He had no small insight into the principles of uni- 
versal gravitation, as an attribute of matter ; but several of 
his assumptions as to the laws of motion are not consonant 
to truth. , There seems indeed bo have been a considerable 
degree of good fortune in the discoveries of Kepler | yet this 
may be deemed the reward of his indefatigable laboriousness. 
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and of tlae ingenuousness witli wHcli he renounced any hypo- 
thesis that he could not reconcile with his advancing know- 
ledge of the phEenomena. 

25, The appearance of three comets in 1618 called once 

Conjectures astroBomers of Europe to speculate on the 

as to comets, mature of tliose anomalous bodies. They still passed 
for harbingers of worldly catastrophes ; and those who feared 
them least could not interpret their apparent irregularity. 
Galileo, though Tycho Brahe had foiined a juster notion, 
unfortunately took them for atmospheric meteors. Kepler, 
though he brought them from the far regions of space, did 
not suspect the nature of their orbits, and thought that, 
moving in straight lines, they were finally dispersed and 
came to nothing. But a Jesuit, Grassi, in a treatise, De 
Tribus Cometis, Eome, 1619, had the honour of explaining 
what had baffled Galileo, and first held them to be planets 
moving in vast ellipses round the sun.^ 

26. But long before this time the -name of Galileo had 
Galileo’s becoiiie iiiimortal by discoveries which, though they 
jupiS^ would certainly have soon been made by some other, 
satellites, perhaps far inferior, observer, were happily reserved 
for the most philosophical genius of the age. Galileo assures 
us that, having heard of the invention of an instrument in 
Holland which enlarged the size of distant objects, but 
knowing nothing of its construction, he began to study the 
theory of refractions, till he found by experiment, that b}^ 
means of a convex and concave glass in a tube lie could 
magnify an object threefold. He was thus encouraged to 
make another which magnified thirty times ; and this he 
exhibited in the autiimn of 1609 to the inhabitants of Venice, 
Having made a present of his first telescope to the senate, 
who rewarded him with a pension, he soon constructed 
another; and in one of the first nights of January, 1610 , 
directing it towards the moon, was astonished to see her 
surface and edges covered with inequalities. These lie con- 
sidered to be mountains, and judged by a sort of measure-: 
meiit that some of them must exceed those of the earth. 
His next observation was of the 'milky way ; and this, he 


? The Riograpliie nniTerselle, art. Grassi, ascribes this opinion to Tycho, 
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found to derive its nebulous lustre from myriads of stars not 
distiiigTiisbable, tlirougb tlieir remotenesSj by tbe unassisted 
sight of man. The nebulae in the constellation Orion he 
perceived to be of the same character. Before his delight 
at these discoveries could have subsided, he turned Ms tele- 
scope to Jupiter, and was surprised to remark three small 
stars, which, in a second nighk’s observation had changed 
their places. In the course of a few weeks he was able to 
determine by their revolutions, which are very rapid, that 
these are secondary planets, the moons or satellites of Jupiter 5 
and he had added a fourth to their number. These marvellous 
revelations of nature he hastened to announce in a work, 
aptly entitled Siderens . Nmicius, published in March, 1610. 
In an age when the fascinating science of astronomy had 
already so much excited the minds of philosophers, it may 
be guessed with what eagerness this intelligence from the 
heavens was circulated. A few, as usual, through envy or 
prejudice, affected to contemn it. But wisdom was justified 
of her children. Kepler, in his Narratio de observatis a se 
Quatuor Jovis Satellitibus, 1610, confirmed the discoveries of 
Galileo. Peiresc, an inferior name, no doubt, but deserving 
of every praise for his zeal in the cause of knowledge, having 
with difficulty procured a good telescope, saw the four 
satellites in November, 1610, and is said by Gassendi to have 
conceived at that time the ingenious idea that their occnlta- 
tions might be used to ascertain the longitude.^ 

27. This is the greatest and most important of the dis- 
coveries of Galileo. But several others were of the other dis- 
deepest interest. He found that the planet Venus 
had phases, that is, periodical differences of apparent form, 
like the moon ; and that these are exactly such as would 
be produced by the variable reflection of the smds light on 
the Copernican hypothesis ; aseinbing also the faint light on 
that part of the moon which does not receive the rays of the 
siin to the reflection from the ea.rth, called by some late 
writers earth-shine ; which though it had been suggested by 
M^estlin, and before him by . Leonardo da Vinci, ■, was not, ; 
generally' received among , as.tronomers. Another ' striking 


Oassendi, Vita Peirescii, p. 77. 
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plisgBGmeiion, tliougli lie did not see the means of explaining 
it, was the triple appearance of Saturn, as if smaller stars 
were conjoined as it were like wings to the planet. This 
of course was the ring. 

■ 28. Meantime the new auxiliary of vision which had re- 

spots of the vealed so many wonders could not lie unemployed in 
covered. the liaiids of others. A publication by John Fabricius 

at , Wittenberg in July, 1611, De Maculis in Sole visis, an- 
nounced a phmnoinena in contradiction of common prejudice. 
The SUE had passed for a body of liquid flame, or, if thought 
solid, still in a state of perfect ignition. Kepler had some 
years before observed a spot, which he unluckily mistook for 
th e orb of Merciu’y in its passage over the solar orb. Fabricius 
was not permitted to claim this discovery as his own. 
Scheiner, a Jesuit, professor of mathematics at Ingolstadt, 
asserts in a letter dated 12th of November, 1611, that he 
first saw the spots in the month of March in that year, but 
he seems to have paid little attention to them before that of 
October. Both Fabricius, however, and Scheiner may be put 
out of the question. We have evidence that Hairiott ob- 
served the spots on the sun as early as December 8th, 1610.® 
The motion of the spots suggested the revolution of the sun 
round its axis completed in twenty-four days, as it is now 
determined ; and their frequent alterations of form as well 
as occasional disappearance could only be explained by the 
hypothesis of a luminous atmosphere in commotion, a sea of 
flame, revealing at intervals the dark central mass of the 
sub’s body which it envelopes. 

29. Though it cannot he said, j^erhaps, that the discoveries 
Copernican of Galileo would fully prove the Copernican system 
by G-alileo. of the world to those who were already insensible 
to reasoning from its sufficiency to explain the iDligenonieiia, 
and from the analogies of nature, they served to familiarise 
the mind to it, and to break down the strong rampart of pre- 
judice which stood in its way. For eighty years, it has been 
said, this theory of the earth’s motion had been maiiitaiiied 
without censure ; and it could only be the greater boldness 


» [Montueia, ii. 106. Hutton’s Die- Harriott liad been established by Zaeb 
tionarj, art, Harriott. The claim of in Berlin Transactions for 17 SS. — 1842.] 
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of Galileo in its assertion which di-ew down upon him the 
notice of the church. But^ in these eighty years since the 
publication of the treatise of Copernicus^ his proselytes 
had been surprisingly few. They were now becoming more 
numerous; seyeral had written on that side; and Galileo had 
begun to form a school of Copernicans who were spreading 
over Italy. The Lincean society, one of the most useful and 
renowned of Italian academies, founded at Eome by Frederic 
Cesi, a young man of noble birth, in 1603, had as a fiiiida" 
mental law to apply themselves to natural philosophy ; and 
it was impossible that so attractive and rational a system as 
that of Copernicus could fail of pleasing an acute and inge- 
nious nation strongly bent upon science. The church, how- 
ever, had taken alarm ; the motion of the earth was conceived 
to be as repugnant to Scripture as the existence of antipodes 
had once been reckoned ; and in 1616 Galileo, though re- 
spected, and in favour with the court of Eome, was compelled 
to promise that he would not maintain that doctrine in any 
manner. Some letters that he had published on the subject 
were put, with the treatise of Copernicus and other works, 
into the Index Expurgafcorius, where, I believe, they still 
remain.* 

30. He seems, notwithstanding this, to have flattered him- 
self that after several years had elapsed, he might Hisma- 
elude the letter of this prohibition by throwing the persecution, 
arguments in favour of the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems 
into the form of a dialogue. This was published in 1632 ; 
and he might, from various circumstances, not unreasonably 
hope for impunity. But his expectations were deceived. It ^ 
is well known that he was compelled by the Inquisition at 
Eome, into whose hands he fell, to retract in the most solemn 

^ Brinkwater Betliiiiie’sLifoof Gralileo. erarum literanim studio eonsiimpsisspiit 
3?abro»i, Vitte Italoiunn, vol. i. Tlio aitabem, autsiiMiliiisautveriusaiitetiara 
foraier seems to be mistaken in snppos- accuriitins explicatum expoctari potiierit. 
ing tliat Cxalileo did not endeayoiir to P. 118. It seems, in fa.ct, to hare been 
prove his system compatible with Scrip- . this over-desh'o to jn-ovc his theory or- 
tiire. In a, letter to Christina, tlie thodox, which incensed the eliiircii 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, the author against it. See an extraordinary a, rtiele 
(Brenna) of the Life in Fabroni’s work on this subject in the eightli rriuu'ber of 
tells us, he argued very elaborately fof the Dublin Keview (183S). Many will 
tlia.t purpose, "ill ea videlieit epistol a tolerate propositions incoiisistenb with 
philosophns noster ita disserit, ut nihil orthodoxy, when they are not hrotiglifc 
etiam ab homiiiibus, qui onmem in sa- into immediate juxtaposition with it. 
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and explicit manner tlie propositions he liad so well proved^ 
and wliicli lie must have still believed. It is iiniiecessarj to 
give a circumstantial account, especially as it lias been so 
well done in tlie Life of Galileo, by the late Mr. Drinkwater 
Bethune. The papal court meant to humiliate Galileo, and 
through him to strike an increasing class of philosophers with 
shame and terror ; but not otherwise to j>unish one of whom 
even the inquisitors must, as Italians, have been proud : his 
confinement, though Montucla says it lasted for a year, was 
very short. He continued, nevertheless, under some restraint 
for the rest of his life, and though he lived at his own villa 
near Florence, was not permitted to enter the city.“ 

31. The church was not mistaken in supposing that she 
Uescartea should intimidate the Copernicans, but very much 
this. so in expecting to suppress the theory. Descartes 

was so astonished at hearing of the sentence on Galileo, 
that he was almost disposed to burn his papei*s, or at least 
to let no one see them. ^ I cannot collect,’ he says, ^ that he 
who is an Italian, and a friend of the i3ope, as I understand, 
has been criminated on any other account than for having 
attempted to establish the motion of the earth. I know that 
this opinion was formerly censured by some cardinals, but I 
thought I had since heard that no objection was now made 
to its being publicly taught even at E.ome.’''^ It seems not 
at all unlikely that Descartes was induced, on this account, 
to pretend a greater degree of difference from Copernicus 
than he really felt, and even to deny, in a certain sense of 
his own, the obnoxious tenet of the earth’s motion.^^ He 
was not without danger of a sentence against truth nearer 
at hand; Cardinal E-ichelieu having had the intention of 
procuring a decree of the Sorboime to the same effect, which 


“ Fabroni. His Life is written in 
good La-tin, with knowledge and spirit, 
more than Tirabosclii has ventured to 
display. 

It appears from some of G-rotius’s 
Epistles that Galileo had tlioughts, 
about 16 3 5, of seeking the protection of 
the United Provinces, But on account 
of liis advanced age he gave this up : 
fessus senio constituit manere in quihus 
est loeis, et potiiis quse ibi sunt incom- 


moda perpeti, quam mah^e setati migrandi 
onus, et novas parandi amicitias im- 
ponere. The very idea shows that he 
must have deeply felt the restraint im- 
posed upon him in his country. Epist. 
Grot., 407, 446. 

Vol. vi. p. 239 : he says here of the 
motion of the earth, Je confesse quo s’il 
est faux, tons les fon demens de ma 
philosophie le sont aussi. 
y Vol. vi. p. 50. 
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througli tlie good sense of some of tliat society fell to tlie 

gTOlIlld/ . , 

32. The progress, however, of the Coperiiican .theory in 
Europe, if it may not actually be dated from its Progress of 

, I 'm ** n Oopernicau 

condemnation 'at Rome, was certainly not at all sjstem.' 
slower after that time. Gassendi rather cautiously took 
that side; the Cartesians brought a powerful reinforcement; 
Bouilland and several other astronomers of note avowed 
themselves favourable to a doctrine which, though in Italy 
it lay under the ban of the papal power, was readily saved 
on this side of the Alps by some of the salutary distinctions 
long in use to evade that authority.^ But in the middle of 
the seventeenth century and long afterwards, there were 
mathematicians of no small reputation, who struggled 
staunchly for the immobility of the earth ; and except so 
far as Cartesian theories might have come in vogue, we have 
no reason to believe that any pex^sons nnacquainted with 
astronomy, either in this country or on the Continent, had 
embraced the system of Copernicus. Hume has censured 
Bacon for rejecting it ; but if Bacon had not done so, he 
would have anticipated the rest of his countrymen by a full 
quarter of a century, 

33. Descartes, in his new theory of the solar system, as- 
pired to explain the secret springs of nature, while Descartes 
Kepler and Galileo had merely showed their effects, 

By what force the heavenly bodies were impelled, 
by what law they were guided, was certainly a very different 
question from that of the orbit they described, or the period 
of their reToliitioii. Kepler had evidently some notion of 
that universally mutual gravitation which Hooke saw more 
clearly, and Newton established on the basis of his g'eometry.^ 
But Descartes rejected this with contempt. For, ^ lie says, 
Ho conceive this we must not only suppose that every portion ■ 
of matter in the universe is animated, enid aiiimated by several 
different souls which do not obstruct one another, but that 


® Montucla, U. 297. the rest, supposing them equally dense. 

“ Id., p. 50. By this attraction of the moon, he ae- 

p ‘ If the earth and moon,’ he says, counts for tides. He compares the at- 
‘wei'.e not retained in theii' orbits, they traction of the planet towards the sun 
would Ml one on another, the moon to that of heavy bodies towards the 
moving about II of the way, the earth earth. 
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tliose souls are intelligent, and even divine ; tlmt they may 
know wkat is going on in tiie most remote places without 
any messenger to give them notice, and that they may exert 
their powers there.’ Kepler, who took the world for a 
single animal, a leviathan that roared in caverns and breathed 
in the ocean tides, might have found it difficult to answer 
this, which would have seemed no objection at all to Cainpa- 
iiella. If Descartes himself had been more patient towards 
opinions which he had not formed in his own mind, that 
constant divine agency, to which he was, on other occasions, 
apt to resort, could not but have suggested a sufficient ex- 
planation of the gravity of matter, without endowing it with 
self-agency. He had, however, fallen upon a complicated 
and original scheme, the most celebrated, perhaps, though 
not the most admirable, of the novelties which Descartes 
brought into philosophy. 

34. In a letter to Mersenne, Jan. 9th, 1639, he shortly 
Cartesian states that notiou of the material universe which he 
the world, afterwards published in the Principia Philosophim. 

^ I will tell you,’ he says, that I conceive, or rather I can^^^^^^^ 
demonstrate, that besides the matter which composes terres- 
trial bodies, there are two other kinds : one very subtle, of 
which the parts are round or nearly round like grains of 
sand, and this not only occupies the pores of terrestrial 
bodies, but constitutes the substance of all the heavens ; the 
other incomparably more subtle, the parts of which are so 
small, and move with such velocity, that they have no deter- 
ininate figure, but readily take at every instant that which 
is required to fill all the little intervals which the other does 
not occupy.’^ To this hypothesis of a double ether he was 
driven by his aversion to admit any vacuum in nature; the 
rotundity of the former corpuscles having been produced, as 
he fancied, by their continual circular motions, which had 
rubbed off their angles. This seems at present rather a 
clumsy hypothesis, but it is literally that which Descartes 
presented to the world. 


35. After having thus filled the universe ' with different 
sorts of matter, he supposes that the subtler particles, formed 



« Vol. ix. p. 560, 


yVoI. viii. p. 73. 
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bj the perpetiial rubbing off of the angles of the larger in 
their progress towards sphericity, increased by degrees till 
there was a superfluity that was not required to fill up the 
intervals ; and this, flowing towards the centre of the system, 
became the sun, a very subtle and liquid body, while in like 
manner the fixed stars were formed in other systems. Round 
these centres the whole mass is whirled in a number of dis- 
tinct vortices, each of which carries along with it a planet, 
The centrifugal motion impels every particle in these vortices 
at each instant to fly off from the sun in a straight line; but 
it is retained by the pressure of those which have already 
escaped, and form a denser sphere beyond it. Light is no 
xiiore than the effect of particles seeking to escape from the 
centre, and pressing one on another, though perhaps without 
actual motion.® The planetary vortices contain sometimes 
smaller vortices, in which the satellites are whirled round 
their principal. 

36. Such, in a few words, is the famous Cartesian theory, 
which, fallen in esteem as it now is, stood its ground on the 
continent of Europe for nearly a century, till the simplicity 
of the Newtonian system, and above all, its conformity to 
the reality of things, gained an undisputed predominance. 
Besides the arbitrary suppositions of Descartes, and the 
various objections that were raised against the absolute 
plenum of space and other parts of his theory, it has been 
urged that his vortices are not reconcilable, according to the 
laws of motion in fluids, with the relation, ascertained by 
Kepler, between the periods and distances of the planets; 
nor does it appear why the sun should be in the focus, rather 
than ill the centre of their orbits. Yet within a few years it 
has seemed not impossible that a jiart of his hold conjectures 
will enter once more with soberer steps into the schools of 
philosophy. His doctrine as to the natui*e of light, improved 
as it was by Huygens, is daily gaining ground over that of 
Newton; that of a subtle ether pervading space, which in 

® J’ai soHvent averbi qiie par la lu- voit rapporter a cette propension; d’oili 
inenre je rfenteiKlois pas tant le monve^ il est manifeste qne selon moi i’on ne 
mont qne eette inclination on propension doit entendre autre chose par les oou- 
que ces petits corps ont a se mouvoir, ' leurs qiie les dilierentes varietes qni 
et que ce qiie je dirois dn mouvenient, arrivent en ces propcrisions. Vol. vii. 
pour ^tre plus aisement entendu, se de- p. 193. 
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fact is iiearlj^ the same thing, is becoming a hwourite specu- 
lation, if we are not yet to call it an established truth; and ■ W 
the affirmative of a problem which an emiiieiit writer has 
started, whether this ether has a vorticose motion round the 
snn, would not leave ns very far from the philosophy which 
it has been so long our custom to turn into ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over the sun was witnessed 
Transitsof bv G-usseudi ill 1631. This phgenonieiion. though it 

Mercury *i t t ■» • • 

and Venus, excited great interest in that age, irom its having 
been previously announced, so as to fimiisli a test of astro- 
nomical accuracy, recurs too frequently to be now considered 
as of high iinportaiice. The transit of Venus is niiich more 
rare. It occurred on Dec. 4, 1639, and was then only seen 
by Horrox, a young Englishman of extraordinary mathema- 
tical genius. There is reason to ascribe an invention of great 
importance, though not perhaps of extreme difficulty, that of 
the micrometer, to Horrox. 

38. The satellites of Jupiter and the phases of Venus are 

Laws of Eot so gloiuous ill the scutcheon of Galileo as his 
Mociifvmcs. of the true principles of mechanics. These,,,-.»-XI^ 

as we have seen in the preceding volume, were very impe’r- 
fectly known till he appeared; nor had the additions to that 
science since the time of Archimedes been important. The 
treatise of Galileo, Della Scienza Mecanica, has been said, I 
know not on what authority, to have been written in 1592. 

It was not published, however, till 1634, and then only in a 
French translation by Mersenne, the original not appearing 
till 1649. This is chiefly confined to statics, or the doctrine 
of equilibrium ; it was in his ■ dialogues on motion, Delia 
Nuova Scienza, published in 1638, that he developed his 
Statistics of great principles of the science of dynamics, the 
Galileo. moving forces of bodies. Galileo was induced to 
write his treatise on mechanics, as he tells us, in consequence 
of the fruitless attempts he witnessed in engineers to raise 
weights by a small force, ^ as if with their machines they 
could cheat nature, whose instinct as it were by fundamental 
law is that no resistance can be overcome except by a superior ' 
force.’ But as one man may raise a weight to the height of ^ 
a foot by dividing it into equal portions, commensurate to his 
power, which many men could not raise at once, so a weight, 
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as doing so by successive instalments of force^ during each, 
of wMcli it traverses as much space as a corresponding 
portion of the larger weight. Hence the velocity, of which 
space uniformly traversed in a given time is the measure^ is 
inversely as the masses of the weights^ and thus the equilh 
briuin of the straight lever is maintained, when the weights 
are inversely as their distance from the fulcrum. As this 
equilibriiiiii of unequal weights depends on the veloei ties 
they would have if set in motion, its law has been called the 
principle of virtual velocities. No theorem has been of more 
important utility to mankind. It is one of those great truths 
of science, which, combating and conquering enemies from 
opposite quarters, prejudice and empiricism, justify the name 
of philosophy against both classes. The waste of labour and 
expense in machinery would have been in.calcnlably greater 
ill modern times, conld we imagine this law of nature not to 
have been discovered; and as their misapplication prevents 
their employment in a proper directio.n, we owe, in fact, to 
Galileo the immense effect which a right application of it has 
produced. It is possible that Galileo was ignorant of the 
demonstration given by Stevinus of the law of equilibrium in 
the inclined plane. His own is different ; but he seems only 
to consider the case when the direction of the force is parallel 
to that of the plane. 

89. Still less was known of the principles of dynamics than 
of those of statics, till Galileo came to investigate Hisuyna- 
them. The acceleration of falling bodies, whether 
perpeiidicnlarly or on inclined planes, w^as evident ; but in 
what ratio this took place, no one had succeeded in deter- 
mining, though many had offered conjectures. He showed 
that the velocity acquired was proportional to the time from 
the commencement of falling. This might now be demon- 
strated from the laws of motion ; but Galileo, who did not 
perhaps distinctly know them, made use of experiment. He 
then proved by reasoning that the spaces traversed in falling 
•were: as the squares of the times or velocities;, that their in- 
crements in qqiial times were- as the uneven numbers, 1, 3, 5, - 
7,, and so forth; and that the,, whole space ,w^ half what 
would have been traversed uniformly from^ t^^^ beginning 
with the final, velocity. ^These are the great laws of accele- 
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rated and retarded Biotioii, from wliicli Galileo deduced most 
important theorems. He showed ' that the time in which 
bodies roll down the length of inclined planes is equal to that 
in which they would fail down the height, and in different 
planes is proportionate to the height ; and that their acquired 
velocity is in the same ratios. In some propositions he was 
deceived ; but the science of dynamics owes more to Galileo 
than to any one philosopher. The motion of projectiles had 
never been understood 5 he showed it to be parabolic ; and in 
this he not only necessarily inade use of a principle of vast 
extent, that of compound motion, (which, though it is clearly 
mentioned in one passage by Aristotle,* and may probably be 
implied, or even asserted, in the reasonings of others, as has 
been observed in another place with respect to Jordano 
Bruno, does not seem to have been explicitly laid down by 
modern writers on mechanical science,) but must have seen 
the principle of curvilinear deflection by forces acting in 
infinitely small portions of time. The ratio between the times 
of vibration in pendulums of unequal length had early at- 
tracted Galileo’s attention. But he did not reach the geo- 
metrical exactness of which this subject is capable." He 
developed a new principle as to the resistance of solids to the 
fracture of their parts, which, though Descartes as usual 
treated it with scorn, is now established in philosophy. ^ One 
forms, however,’ says Playfair, ^a very imperfect idea of this 
philosopher from considering the discoveries and inventions, 
numerous and splendid as they are, of wbiph he was the un- 
disputed author. It is by following his reasonings, and by 
pursuing the train of his thoughts, in his own elegant, though 
somewhat diffuse exposition of them, that we become ac- 
quainted with the fertility of his genius, with the sagacity, 
penetration, and comprehensiveness of his mind. The service 
which he rendered to real knowledge is to be estimated not 
only from the truths which he discovered, but from the errors 
which he detected; not merely from the sound principles 
which lie established, but from the pernicious idols which he 
overthrew. Of all the writers who have lived in an age 
which was yet only emerging from ignorance and barbarism. 


^ Briiikwater’s Life of Oalileo, p. 80. 
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Galileo has most entirely the tone of true philosophy/ and is 
most free from any contamination of the tmies^iii taste, sen- 
tiiiient, and opinion.^ ^ 

4*0. Descartes, who left nothing in philosophy untouched 
turned his acute mind to the science of mechanics Mechanics 
sometimes with signal credit, sometimes very un- cartes./ ' 
successfully. He reduced all statics to one principle, that it 
requires as much force to raise a body to a given height, as 
to raise a body of double weight to half the height. This is 
the theorem of virtual velocities in another form. In many 
respects he displays a jealousy of Galileo, and an unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge his discoveries, which puts himself often 
in the wrong. ^ I believe,^ he says, that the velocity of very 
heavy bodies which do not move very quickly in descending 
increases nearly in a duplicate ratio; but I deny that this is 
exact, and I believe that the contrary is the case when the 
movement is very rapid.’ ^ This recourse to the air’s re- 
sistance, a circumstance of which Galileo was well aware, in 
order to diminish the credit of a mathematical theorem, is 
unworthy of Descartes ; but it occurs more than once in his 
letters. He maintained also, agaipst the theory of Galileo, 
that bodies do not begin to move with an infinitely small 
velocity, but have a certain degree of motion at the first in- 
stance which is afterwards accelerated."® In this too, as he 
meant to extend his theory to falling bodies, the consent of 
philosophers has decided the question against him. It was 
a corollary from these notions that he denies the increments 
of spaces to be according to the progression of uneven num- 
bers.^ Nor would he allow that the velocity of a body aug- 
ments its force, though it is a concomitant.^ 


V' Preliminary Dissertation to Eucy- force de la percussion, viii. 181. 
clop. Britan. Cette proportion d'anguientatiun 

y (Euvres de Descartes, vol. vui. p. selon le.s uoinlc’es impairs, 1, 3, 5, 7, 
24. &c., qiii est dans Galilee, et. quo je crois 

^ II faiit saToir, quoiqiie Galilee et vous avoir aussi ccrite ne pout 

qnelqnes autres disent an contraire, que etre vraie, qu*eu supposaiit dciix on trois 
les corps qni cornmeneent a descendre, ehoses qni sont tre's-fausscs, d*ait Tune 
ou a se mouvoir en qiielqne faqonque est que le moiivemeiit crois.se p.ir de- 
ce soit, ne passent point par tons les gres depiiis le plus lent, aiusi que le 
degr^s de tardivete ; niais qiie des le songe Galilee, et i’anlia-. que la resist- 
premier moment iis out certaine Vitesse anee de Tair n’empociic point, 'vot. ix. 
qui s’angmente apres de beaucoitp, et p. 349. 

c’ost de cette angmentation que vient la \ ^ Je peiisc que la vttesse n’est pas la 
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41. Descartes^ however, is the first who laid down the laws 
xawsof mo- of motioii ; especially that all bodies persist in their 
present state of rest or iiiiiforni rectilineal motion 
Descartes. affccted by some force. Many had thought, as 
the vulgar always do, that a continuance of rest was natural 
to bodies, blit did not perceive that the same principle of 
inertia or inactivity was ■ applicable to them in rectilineal 
motion. Whether this is dediicible from theory, or depends 
wholly on experience, by which we ought to mean experi- 
ment, is a question we need not discuss. The fact, however, 
is equally certain ; and hence Descartes inferred that every 
curvilinear deflection is produced by some controlling force, 
from which the body strives to escape in the direction of 
a tangent to the curve. ' The most erroneous part of Ms 
mechanical philosophy is .contained in some proxiositions as 
to the collision of bodies, so x>alpably incomjiatibie with 
obvious experience that it seems truly wonderful he could 
ever have adopted them. But he was led into these para- 
doxes by one of the arbitrary hypotheses which always 
governed him. He fancied it a necessary consequence from^. 
the immutability of the divine nature that there should be at 
all times the same quantity of motion in the universe ; and 
rather than abandon this singular assumption lie did not 
hesitate to assert, that two hard bodies striking each other 
in opposite directions would be reflected with no loss of 
velocity ; and, what is still more outrageously paradoxical, 
that a smaller body is incapable of cominunicatiiig motion to 
a greater; for example, that the red billiard-ball carinot put 
the white into motiono This manifest absurdity he en— 
• deavoiired to remove b}^ the arbitrary siipxiositioii, that when 
we see, as we constantly do, the reverse of liis theorem 
take place, it is owuiig to the air, which, according to him, 
renders bodies more susceptible of motion than they would 
naturally be. 

42., Though- Galileo, as well as others, must have been 
acquainted with the laws of the composition of moving' 


cause de I’aiigmentation do la force, en- 
core qn’elle raeconipagne totijoiirs. Id., 
p. 356. See also Yol. viii p. 14. He 
was probably perplexed by the metaphy- 
sical notion of causation, which he knew 


not how to ascribe to mere velocity. 
The fact that increased velocity is a 
condition or antecedent of augmented 
force could not be doubted. 
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forces, it does not appear that they had ever been so distinctly 
enumerated as by Descartes, in a passage of his Di- Also those 
op tries.® That tie doctrine was in some measure 
new may be inferred from the objections of Fermat; and 
Cierselier, some years afterwards, speats of persoiis ^ not 
much versed in mathematics, who cannot understand an 
argument taken from the nature of compound 

43. Eoberval demonstrated what seems to have been 
assumed by Galileo, and is immediately deducible other ciis- 
from the composition of forces, that weigits on an mechanics, 
oblique or crooked lever balance each othei', when they are 
inversely as the perpendiculars drawn from tiie centre of 
motion to their direction. Fermat, more versed in geo- 
metry than physics, disputed this theorem, which is now 
quite elementary. Descartes, in a letter to Mersenne, un- 
gTaciously testifies his agreement with it.® Torricelli, the 
most illustrious disciple of Galileo, established that when 
weights balance each other in all positions, their common 
centre of gravity does not ascend or descend, and conversely. 

44. Galileo, in a treatise entitled Delle Cose che stanno 
iiell’ Acqua, lays down the principles of hydrostatics in hydro- 
already established by Stevin, and among others 

what is called the hydrostatical paradox. Whether he was 
acquainted with Stevin’s writings may be perhaps doubted ; 
it does not appear that he mentions them. The more difficult 
science of hydraulics v/as entirely created by two disciples of 
Galileo, Casteliio and Torricelli. It is one everywhere of 
high importance, and especially in Italy. The work of 
Casteliio,, Della Misura delP Acque Correnti, and a continua.- 
tion, were published at Eome, in 1628. His practical skill 
in hydraulics, displayed in carrying off the stagnant waters 
of the :Ariio, and in many other public works, seems to havq 
exceeded his theoretical science. An error into which he 

Yol. V. p. 18. cartes, in fact, could not bear to tliiuk 

ri. p. o 08 . that another, even though no< an enernv, 

« Je suis de ropinion, saysl)e,sc*artes, had discovered anything. In tJie pru- 
de ccaix qiii diseiit qu® in ceding page he says, O’est une chose 

fcq//j7(hrw qnanJo .simt in ratiom red- ridicule que do vouloir enqtjnyer la 
qrroca Uivtariim ferj)endimlaTiu7YL, &c. -raison du levier da, ns ia poiilio, ee qui 
vol. ix. p. 357. He would not name est, siyai honiie memoire, une imagiiui- 
Boberval ; one of those littlenesses tion de G-iiide IJbulde. Tot this im- 
which appear too frequently in his agination is demonstratc'tl in uii our 
letters, and in all his writings; c Des- elementary bookson inechaincs. 
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fellj Biipporfng the velocity of fluids to be as tlie height down 
which they had descended, led to false results. Torricelli 
proved that it was as the square root of the altitude. The 
latter of these two was still more distinguished by his dis- 
covery of the barometer. The principle of the syphon or 
sucking pump, and the impossibility of raising water in it 
more than about thirty-three feet, were both well known ; 
but even Galileo had recourse to the clumsy explanation that 
Nature limited her supposed hoiTor of a vacuum to this alti- 
tude. It occmTed to the sagacity of Torricelli, that the 
weight of the atmospheric column pressing upon the fluid 
which supplied the pump was the cause of this rise above its 
level; and that the degree of rise was consequently the 
measure of that weight. That the air had weight was known 
indeed to Galileo and Descartes ; and the latter not only had 
feome notion of determining it by means of a tube filled with 
inercury, hut, in a passage which seems to have been much 
overlooked, distinctly suggests as one reason why water will 
iiot rise above eighteen hrasses in a pump, Hhe weight of the 
water which counterhalaiices that of the air/^' Torricelli 
happily thought of using inercury, a fluid thirteen times 
heavier, instead of water, and thus invented a portable 
instrument by which the variations of the mercurial column 
might be readily observed. These he foimd to fluctuate 
between certain well-known limits, and in circumstances 
•which might justly he ascribed to the variations of atmo- 
spheric gravity. This discovery he made in 1643 ; and in 
1648, Pascal, by his celebrated experiment on the Puy de 
Dome, established the theory of atmospheric pressure beyond 
dispute. He found a considerable difference in the height of 
the mercury at the bottom and the top of that mountain ; 
and a smaller yet perceptible variation was proved on taking 
the barometer to the toj) Of one of the loftiest churches in 
PariSi 

45. The science of optics was so far from falling beliiiicl 
Optics. Dis- other branches of physics in this period, that, in- 
Kcpier!" eluding the two great, practical discoveries which 

^ VoL vii. p. 437. l)eing of six feet, water does not rise 

[This seems an error of the. press, or n.uch more than five 1S47.] 

of the writer ; tor tixe French drasse 
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illustrate it, no former or later generation lias witnessed sueli 
an advance. Eepler "began^- in the year 1604, by one of bis' 
first works, Paralipomena ad Vitellionem, a title soinewliat 
more modest than he was apt to assume. . In this supplement 
to the great Polish philosopher of the middle ages, he first 
explained the structure of the human eye, and its adaptation 
to the purposes of vision. Porta and Maurolyciis had made 
important discoveries, but left the gi*eat problem untouched. 
Eepler had the sagacity to perceive the use of the retina as 
the canvas on which images were painted. In his treatise, 
says Montiicla, we are not to expect the precision of our o^yn 
age; but it is full of ideas novel and worthy of a man of 
genius. He traced the causes of imperfect vision in its two 
principal cases, where the rays of light converge to a point 
before or behind the retina. Several other optical phaeno- 
ineiia are well explained by Kepler ; but he was unable to 
master the great enigma of the science, the law of refraction. 
To this he turned his attention again in 1611, when he pub- 
lished a treatise on Dioptrics. He here first lakl the founda- 
tion of that science. The angle of refraction, which Mauro- 
lycus had supposed equal to that of incidence, Descartes 
assumed to be one third of it; which, though very erroneous 
as a general theorem, was sufficiently accurate for the sort of 
glasses he employed. It was his object to explain the prin- 
ciple of the telescope; and in this he well succeeded, invention 
That admirable invention was then quite recent. teiScope. 
Whatever endeavours have been made to carry up the art of 
assisting vision by means of a tube to much more ancient 
times, it seems to be fully proved that no one had made use 
of combined lenses for that purpose. The slight benefit 
which a hollow tube affords by obstructing the lateral ray 
must have been early familiar, and will account for passages 
which have been construed to imply what the writers never 
dreamed of.^ The real inventor of the telescope is not cer- 
tainly known. Metius of Alkmaar long enjoyed that honour; 
but the best claim seems to. be that of Zachary Jens, a dealer 
in spectacles at Middleburg. The date of 4he invention, or 


s FiVen Dutpns, who«c sole aim is to show tliafc the ancients maiio iiso of 
do[)reeiate those -vvliom modern science glasses to assist vision. Origino clcs 
lias most revered, eaimot pretentl to Decoiiveites, i. ^ 
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atleast of its pnblicityj is referred Tbeyoiid dispute to 1609, 
Tlie news of so wonderful a novelty S] 3 read rapidly lliroiigii 
Europe ; and in tlie same year Galileo, as lias been mentioned,' 
having heard of the discovery, constructed, by his own saga- 
city, the instmineiit which he exhibited at Venice, It is, 
however, unreasonable to regard himself as the inventor ; 
and in this respect his Italian panegyrists have, gone too far. 
The original sort of telescope, and the only, one employed in 
Europe for above thirty years., was formed of a convex object 
glass with a concave eye-glass, This, however, has the dis- 
advantage of diminishing too much the space which can be 
taken in at one point: of view 5 ^ so tliat,^ says Montucla, 
^one can hardly believe that it could render astronomy such 
service as it did in the hands of a Galileo or a Scheiner.^ 
..Kepler saw the: principle,, upon which, another kind might be 
framed with both glasses convex. This is now called the 
astroiioniical telescope, and was first employed a little before, 
the middle of the century. The former, called the Dutch 
telescope, is chiefly used for short spying glasses. 

46. The microscope has also been ascribed to Galileo ; and 

Gf tiip rni- better cause, that we have no proof of his 

croseope. having kiiown the previous invention. It appears, 
however, to have : originated, like the telescope, in Holland, 
and perhaps at an earlier time. Cornelius Drebbel, who 
exhibited the microscope in London about 1620, has often 
passed for the inventor. It is suspected by Montucla that 
the first microscopes had, concave eye-glasses ; and .that the 
present form with two convex glasses is :iiot, older them the 
ill volition of the astronomical telescope. 

47. Aiito.mo de Dominis, the celebrated, archbishop ,:; of 
Antonio de Spalato, ill a boolc published in 1611, though written 
Dominis. s€weral years before, De Eadiis Lucis in’ Vitris Per- 
spectivis et Iride, explained more of the phsenomena of the 
rainbow than was then understood. The varieties of colour 
had baffled all iii.qiiirers, though the bow itself was well 
known to be the reflection .of solar light, from drops of rain. 
.Antonio de Dominis, to account for these varieties, had recourse 
•to refraction, the known means of giving colour to the solar 
ray; and guiding himself : by the experiment of placing 
between the eye and the sun a glass bottle of water, from the 
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lower side of wticli light issued in the same order of eolours 
. . as in the rainbow^, he inferred that after two refractions' and: 
one intermediate reflection within the drop, the ray came to 
the eye tinged with different colours, according to the angle 
at which ft; had 'entered, Kepler, doubtless ignorant of Do 
Doininis% book, had suggested nearly the same. This, 
though not a complete theory of the rainbow, and though it 
left a great deal to occupy the attention, first of Descartes, 
and afterwards of Newton, was probably just, and carried the 
explanation as far as the principles then understood allowed 
it to go. The discovery itself may be considered as an ano- 
maly in science, as it is *one of a very refined and subtle 
nature, made by a man who has given no other indication of 
much scientific sagacity or acuteness. In many things his 
writings show great ignorance of principles of optics well 
known in his time, so that Boscovich, an excellent judge in 
such matters, has said of him, tHomo opticarum reruin supra 
Cjuod patiatur ea eetas imperitissimus.’ ^ Montucla is hardly 
less severe on De Dominis, who in fact was a man of more 
ingenious than solid understanding. 

I 48. Descartes announced to the world in his Dioj) tries, 

1637, that he had at length solved the mystery of 

which had concealed the law of refraction. He pt-scartes, 
showed 'that the sine of the angle of incidence at ^i-action; 
which the ray enters, has, in the same medium, a constant 
ratio to that of the angle at which it is refracted, or bent in 
passing through. But this ratio varies according to the 
niedium ; , 'some ' having a much more refractive power than 
-- This was a law of beautiful simplicity as well m 

, .extensive, usefulness ; but such was the fatality, n,s we would 
desire to call it, which , attended Descartes, that this discovery 
: had been indisputably made twenty years before by a Dutch 
geometer of great reputation, Willebrod Snell. ■ The treatise 
of Snell had never been published; but we have the evidence 
' both of Yossius and Huygens, that Hortensiiis, , a Dutch pro- 
' fessor, had publicly taught the discovery of his countryman. 
Descartes had long lived in Holland; juivately, it is true, 
i and by his own account reading few books; so that in this, 

S as ill other instances, ,we may be. charitable in our suspicions; 


^ Pia..y fair, Bissortation Oil Physical Pliilosopbj, p, 119, 
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yet it is unfortunate that he should perpetually stand in need 
of such indulgence. 

49. Fermat did not inquire whether Descartes was the 
, original discoverer of the law of refraction, but 

Femat. disputed its trutli. Descartes, indeed, liad not 
contented liimself with experimentally ascertaining it, but, 
ill Ms usual manner, endeavoured to show the path of the 
ray by direct reasoning*. The hypothesis he brought for- 
ward seemed not very probable to Fermat, nor would it be 
permitted at present. His rival, however, fell into the 
same error ; and starting from an equally dubious supposi- 
tion of his own, endeavoured to establish the true law of 
refraction. He was surprised to find that, after a calcula- 
tion founded upon his own principle, the real truth of a con- 
stant ratio between the sines of the angles came out accord- 
ing to the theorem of Descartes. Though he did not the 
more admit the validity of the latter’s hypothetical reasoning, 
he finally retired from the controversy with an elegant com- 
pliment to his adversary. 

50. In the Dioptrics of Descartes, several other curious 
curresof theorems are contained. He demonstrated that 
Descartes, there are peculiar curves, of which lenses may be 
constructed, by the refraction from whose superficies all the 
incident rays will converge to a focal point, instead of being 
spread, as in ordinary lenses, over a certain extent of surface, 
commonly called its spherical aberration. The effect of 
employing such curves of glass would be an increase of 
illumination, and a more perfect distinctness of image. 
These curves were called the ovals of Descartes; but the 
elliptic or hyperbolic speculum would answer neafly the 
same purpose. The latter kind has been frequently at- 
tempted ; but, on account of the difficulties in working them, 
if there were no other objection, none but spherical lenses 
are in use. In Descartes’s theory, he explained the equa lity 
of the angles of incidence and reflection in the case of light, 
correctly as to the result, though with the assumption of a 
false principle of his own, that no motion is lost in the coilli- 
sioii of hard bodies such as he conceived light to be. l|ts 
perfect elasticity makes his demonstration true. 
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61, Descartes carried the theory of the rainbow beyond 
the point where Antonio de Doininis had loft 
He gave the true explanation of the outer bow, l^y the rainbow, 
a second intermediate reflection of the solar ray within the 
drop : and he seems to have answered the question most 
naturally asked^ though far from being of obvious solution^ 
why all this refracted light should only strike the eye in two 
arches with certain angles and diameters, instead of pouring 
its prismatic lustre over all the rain-drops of the cloud. He 
found that no pencil of light continued, after undergoing the 
processes of refraction and reflection in the drop, to be com- 
posed of parallel rays, and consequently to possess that 
degree of density which fits it to excite sensation in our eyes, 
except the two which make those angles with the axis drawn 
from the sun to an opposite point at which the two bows are 
perceived, 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

HISTOE,Y OP SOME OTHER PROVISOES OP LITERxlTURE 

PEOM 1600 TO 1650. 

Sect. I.— On Natural History. 

Z oology— Palbriciiis on Language of Brutes — Botany. 

1, The Yast collections of Aldroyaiidus on zoology, tlioiigli 
Aidrovandus "^^^7 ^^^^7 Considered as representing to us the 
knowledge of the sixteenth century, were, as has 
been seen before, only published iu a small part before its 
close. The fourth and concluding part of his Ornithology" 
appeared in 1603; the History of Insects in 1604. Aldro- 
vandus himself died in 1605. The posthumous volumes 
appeared at considerable intervals ; that on molluscous ani- 
mals and zoophytes in 1606 ; on fishes and cetacea in 1613; 
on whole-hoofed quadrupeds in 1616 ; on digitate quadiuipeds 
both viviparous and oviparous, in 1637 ; on serpents in 1640 ; 
and on cloven-hoofed quadi-upeds in 1642. There are also 
volumes on plants and minerals. These were all printed at 
Bologna, and most of them afterwards at Pi’ankfort; but a 
complete collection is veiy i^are. 

2. In the Exotica of Clusius, 1605, a miscellaneous volume 
on natural history, chiefly, but not wholly, consist- 
ing of translations or extracts from older works, we 
find several new species of simise, the manis, or scaly ant- 
eater of the old world, the three-toed sloth, and one or two 
armadillos. We may add also- the since extinguished ' race, 
that yfiiceiiix of ornithologists, the much-lamented dodo. 
This portly bird is delineated by Clusins, such ■ as it then 
existed in the Mauritius. ' ■: 
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3. In 1648, Piso on. the Materia Medica of Brazil^ to- 
gether with Marcgrafs Natural History of the same 
country, was published at Leyden, with notes by ^^^arcgi'af. 
De Laet. The descriptions of Marcgraf are good, and 
enable us to identify the animals. They correct the imper- 
fect notions of Gesner, and add several species which do 
not appear in his work, or perhaps in that of Aldrovaiidus : 
siicli as the tamandua, or Brazilian ant-eater; several of 
the family of cavies; the coati-mondi, which Gesner had 
perhaps meant in a defective descri|)tion ; the lama, the 
paces, the jaguar, and some smaller feline animals ; the 
prehensile porcupine, and several ruminants. But some, 
at least, of these had been already described in the histories 
of the West Indies, by Hernandez d’Oviedo, Acosta, and 
Herrera. 

4. Jonston, a Pole of Scots origin, collected the informa- 
tion of his predecessors in a Natural History of 
Animals, published in successive parts from 1648 

to 1652. The History of Quadrupeds appeared in the latter 
year. The text/ says Cuvier, ^ is extracted, with some 
taste, from Gesner, Aldrovandus, Marcgraf, and Mouffet ; 
and it answered its purpose as an elementary work in natural 
history, till Linnseus taught a more accurate method of 
classifying, naming, and describing animals. Even Liniimus 
cites him continually.’^ I find in Jonston a, pretty good 
account of the chimpanzee (Orang-otang Indoruin, ab 
Angola delatus), taken perhaps from the Observationes 
Mediem of Tulpius.^^ The delineations in Jonston being from 
^-Gopper-plates, are superior to the coarse wood-cuts of Gesner, 
but fail sometimes very greatly in exactness. In his notions 
of classification, being little else than a com|)iler, it may be 
supposed that he did not advance a step beyond his pre- 
decessors, The Theatrum Inseetorum by Mouffet, an 

^ Biogr. nniv. glodytes, as Linuseus denominates the 

^ Grrotins, Episfc. ad Gallos, p. 21, cliimpanzee of Angola, wo Inid alarnniig 
gives an account of a cliimpanzee, mon- intimations, Cogitat, ratiocinatar, credit 
strum liominis dieam an bestifo? and sui causa feetam teihirem, se aliqucindo 
refers to Tulpiiis, The doubt of Grotius iterum fore imperantem, si unquam. iiiies 
as to the possible humauity of this quam peregrinatoribus multis. Systerna Ka- 
similis turpissima l.iestia nobis, is not so turse, Holm, 1766. I rather believo 
strange as the much graver* language of this has ])een left out by Gmel in. But 
Linnseus. perhaps it was only a dry way of turn- 

on the description of Homo Tro- ing travellers into ridicuie. —181 2.] 
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Eiiglisli pliysician of tlie preceding centurj", was published 
in 1634; it seems to be compiled in a considerable degree 
from the Tiiipnblished papers of Gesner and foreign natnralistSj 
whom the author has rather too servilely copied# Haller, 
however, is said to have placed Mouffet above all entomolo- 
gists before the age of Swammerdam.^ 

5, We may place under the head of zoology a short essay 
Fabriciiis Fabricius de Aquapendente on the language of 
gSage 5^^' t> 2 :utes ; a subject very curious in itself, and which 
brutes. lias by 110 nieaus sufficiently attracted notice even 
in this experimental age. It cannot be said that Fabricius 
enters thoroughly into the problem, much less exhausts it. He 
divides the subject into six questions: — 1. Whether brutes 
have a language, and of what kind: 2. How far it differs 
from that of man, and whether the languages of different 
species differ from one another: 8. What is its use: 4. In 
what modes animals express their affections : 5. What means 
we have of understanding their language: 6. What is their 
organ of speech. The affirmative of the first question he 
proves by authority of several writers, confirmed by expe- 
rience, especially of hunters, shepherds, and cowherds, who-" 
know by the difference of sounds what animals mean to ex- 
press. It may be objected that brutes utter sounds, but do 
not speak. But this is merely as we define speech | and he 
attempts to show that brutes, by varying their utterance, do 
all that we do by KiemZ sounds. This leads to the solution 
of the second question. Men agree with brutes in having 
speech, and in forming elementary sounds of determinate 
time; but ours is more complex; these elementary so 
which he calls articulos^ or joints of the voice, being quicker 
and more numerous. Man, again, forms his sounds more by 
means of the lips and tongue, which are softer in him than 
they are ill brutes. Hence his speech runs into great} variety 

^ .x 

® Riogr. univ. Chalmers. I am no they are m both cotmtries called^ow- 
jiidge of the merits of the hook; hut if krickets, or Baulm-krickets.^ P. 989. 
the follo'^dng sentence of the English This translation is subjoined to TopselFs 
translation does it no injustice, Moufiet History of Four-Footed Beasts, col- 
must hare taken little pains to do more lected out of Gesner and others, in an 
than transcribe ‘ In Geinnany and edition of 1658. The first edition of 
England I do not hear that there are TopselFs very ordinary composition was 
any at all; hutif therebe, in 1608. 
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and cora 2 >li(?atioii 5 wMch we call langiiage^ wliile that of ani- 
; nials. witliiii tlie same species' is miicli more uniform. , 

. 6, The question as To the nse of speech to: hnites.is not 
(lifficiilt.. ;'l3iit'he seems to confine this ntiiity to, the. expres- 
sion of particular emotions, ; and 'does not meddle with the 
more curious inquiry, whether they have a capacity of .com-, 
miinicating .specific facts to one another ; and if they have, 
whether this is done through the organs of the voice. The 
fourth question is, in how many modes animals express their 
feelings. • These are by look, by gesture, by sound, by woiee, 
by language, Fabricius tells us that he had seen a cfog, 
lueaniiig to expel another dog from the place he wished him- 
self to occupy, begin by looking fierce, then use menacing 
gestures, then growl, and finally bark. Inferior animals, 
such as worms, have only the two former sorts of communi- 
cation. Fishes, at least some kinds, have a power of emitting 
a sound, though not j)roperly a voice ; this inay be by the 
fins 6t gills. To insects also he seems to deny voice, much 
more language, though they declare their feelings by sound. 
Even of oxen, stags, and some other quadrupeds, he would 
rather say that they have voice than language. But cats, 
dogs, and bii'ds have a proper langnage. All, however, are 
excelled by man, who is txmly called from his more 
clear and distinct articulations. 

7. In the fifth place, however difficult it may appear to 
understand the language of brutes, we know that they iincler- 
staiid what is said to them; how much more therefore ongM 
we, superior in reason, to- understand them!. He . proceeds , 
from hence to an anal}' sis of the passions, which he reduces 
to four s joy, desire, grief, and'f’ear. Having thus drawn our 
ma]i of the i)ass ions, we must ascertain by observation wlnit 
are tlio articulations of which any species of aninitiJs is 
capable, whicli eaiinot be done by description. His own ex- 
peri me i its were made on the dog and the hen. Their articula- 
tions are sometimes complex ; as, when a clog wants to come 
into Ms master’s chamber, he begins by a shrill small yelp, 
expressive of desire, which becomes deeper, so as to denote 
a mingled desire and annoyance, and ends in a lamentable 
howl of the latter feeling alone. Fabricius gives several other 
rules deducted from observation of dogs, but ends by confess- 
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ing that he has not fully attained his ohject, which was to 
furnish every one with a compendious method of understand- 
ing the language of anilnals: the inquirer iniist therefore 
pi-oceed upon these rudiments, and make out mom by obser- 
vation and good canine society. He shows finally, from the 
difPer'ent structure of the organs of speech, that no brute can 
ever rival Man ; the chief instrument being the throat, which 
we use only for vowel sounds. Two important questions are 
hardly touched in this little treatise: first, as has been said, 
whether brutes can communicate specific facts to each other ; 
and, secondly, to what extent they can associate ideas with 
the language of man. These ought to occupy our excellent 
naturalists. 

8. Columna, belonging* to the Colonna family, and one of 

Botany- greatest botanists of the sixteenth century, 

Goiuuina. maintained the honour of that science during the 
present period, which his long life embraced. In the aca- 
demy of the Lincei, to which the revival of natural philoso- 
phy is greatly clue, Columna took a conspicuous share. His 
Eophrasis, a history of rare plants, was published in two 
parts at Eoine, in 1606 and 1616. In this he laid down the 
true basis of the science, by establishing the distinction of 
genera, which Gesner, Csesalpin, and Joachim Camerarius had 
already conceived, but which it was left for Columna to con- 
firm and employ. He alone, of all the contemporary bota- 
nists, seems to have appi'eciated the luminous ideas which 
Cmsalpiii had bequeathed to posterity.^ In his posthumous 
observations on the natural history of Mexico by Hernandez, 
he still further developed the philosophy of botanical arrange- 
ments. Columna is the first who used copper instead of wood 
to delineate plants ; an improvement which soon became ge- 
neral, This was in i]iQ ^vro^daavos, sive Plantarum alicpiot 
Historia, ,1594. ' There are errors in this work; but it is re- 
markable for the accuracy of the descriptions, and ^ for the 
correctness and beauty of the figures.® 

9. Two brothers, John and Gaspar Bauhin, inferior in phi- 
jc^n and losophy to Columna, made more copious additions 
Bauhin. to the nomenclature and description of plants. The 
•elder, who wjis born in 1541, and had acquired some celebrity 

“ uiiiv. . " Id. Sprengei. 
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as a botanist in the last century^ lived to completej but not 
to publish, an Historia Plantarum Universalis, which did not 
appear till 1650. It contains the descriptions of 5000 species, 
and the figures of 3577, biit* small and ill-execnted. His 
brother, though much younger, had preceded Mm, not only 
by the Pliytopinax in 1596, but by his chief work, the Pinas: 
Theatri Botanici, in 1623. ^ Gaspar Bauhin,’ says a modern 

botanist, is inferior to his brother in his descriptions and in 
sagacity ; but Ms delineations are better, and his synonyms 
more complete. They are both below Clusius in description, 
and below several older botanists in their figures. In their 
arrangement they follow Lobel, and have neglected the 
lights which Csesalpin and Columiia had held out. Their 
chief praise is to have brought together a great deal of know- 
ledge acquired by their pi-edecessors, but the merit of both 
has been exaggerated.^!^ 

10. Johnson, in 1636, published an edition of Gerard’s 
Herbal. But the Theatrum Botanicum of Parkin- 
son, in 1640, is a work, says Pulteney, of much ^ 
more originality than Gerard’s, and it contains abundantly 
more matter. We find in it near 3800 plants ; but many 
descriptions recur more than once. The arrangement is in 
seventeen classes, partly according to the known or supposed 
qualities of the plant, and partly according to their external 
character.^ ^ This heterogeneous classification, which seems 
to be founded on that of Dodoens, shows the small advances 
that had been made towards any truly scientific distribution ; 
on the contrary, Gerard, Johnson, and Parkinson had rather 
gone back, by not sufficiently pursuing the example of Lobel.’ 

p ‘Biogr. iiniv. Pulteney speaks more Ms own time, relating to tlie Mstory of 
liighly of Jo’lm Baiihin : ‘ That which vegetables, and is executed with that 
Gesiier performed for zoology, John accuracy and critical judgment whicli 
.Biudiiii effected in botany. It is, in can only bo exhibited by superior 
reality, a repository of all that was valu- talents.’ — Hist, of Botany in England, 
able in the ancients, in Ms immediate i. 190. 
predecessors, and in the discoveries of « P. 146, 
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Sect. IL — On Anatomy and Mebicine/, 

Claims of earlj Writers to ttm Discovery of tlie Girciilation of tlie Blood — 
Harvey— Lacteal Vessels discovered by Asellius — Medicine. 

11. The first important discovery tliat was made public in 
Valves of tMs ceiitnry was that of tbe valves of the veins; 
discovCTed. wliich is justlj ascribed to Pabricins de Aquapen- 
dente, a professor at Padua ; because though some of these 
valves are describedeven by Berengerjand further observations 
were made on the subject by Sylvius, Vesalius, and other 
anatomists, yet Fallopius himself had in this instance thrown 
hack the science by denying their existence, and no one before 
Pabricius had generalised the discovery. This he did in his 
public lectures as early as 1524 ; but his tract De Yenarum 
Ostiolis appeared in 1603. This discovery, as well as that of 
Harvey, has been attributed to Father Paul Sarpi, whose im- 
mense reputation in the north of Italy accredited every tale 
favourable to his glory. But there seems to be no sort of 
ground for either sujDposition. 

12. The discovery of a general circulation in the blOod has 
Theory of doue such hoHour to Harvey^s name, and has been 
circulation, claimed for so many others, that it deserves more 
consideration than we can usually give to anatomical science. 
According to Galen, and the general theory of anatomists 
formed by his writings, the arterial blood flows from the 
heart to the extremities, and returns again by the same 
channels, the venous blood being xmopelled, in like manner, 
to and from the liver. The discovery attributed to Harvey 
"was^; that the, arteries' communicate with the veins, and that 
all, the blood retuims' to the heart by- the latter vessels. Besides 
this general or systemic circulation, there is one called the 
pnliiionary, in which the blood is carried by certain arteries 
through the lungs, and I’etiirned again by corresponding veins 
preparatory fco its being sent into the general sanguineous 
system; so that its course is through a double series of 
ramified vessels, each beginning and terminating at the heart, 
but not at the same side of the heart ; the left side, which 
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from a cavity called its ventricle throws out tlie arterial blood 
by the aorta, and by another called its auricle receives that 
which has |3assed through the lungs by the pulmonary vein, 
being separated by a solid septum from the right side, which, 
by means of similar cavities, receives the blood of all the 
veins, exeepting those of the lungs, and throws it out into 
the pulmonary artery. It is thus evident that the word 
pulmonary circulation is not strictly proper, there being only 
one for the whole Body, 

13. The famous work of Servetus, Christianismi Eestitiitio, 
has excited the attention of the literaiy part of the sometimes 
world, not only by the unhappy fate it brought upon Servetus; 
the author, and its extreme scarcity, but by a remarkable 
passage wherein he has been supposed to describe the circu- 
lation of the blood. That Servetus had a just idea of the 
ioulmonary circulation and the aeration of the blood in the 
lungs, is manifest by this passage, and is denied by no one; 
but it has been the opinion of anatomists that he did not 
apprehend the return of the mass of the blood through the- 
veins to the right auricle of the heart.^ 

111 the ‘first edition of this work I Levassenr (or Vass^eus, as he was called 
remarked, vol. i. p. 456, that Levasseur in Latin) among those who anticipated 
had come much nearer to the theory in any degree the discovery of cireiila- 
of a general circulation than Servetus. tion. The hook quoted by Portal is 
Put the passage in Levasseur, which I Vassseus in Anatomeii Corporis Humani 
knew only from the quotation in Portal, Tabulae Quatuor, several times printed 
Hist, de rAnatomie, i. 373, does not, between 154,0 and 1560. 
on cousuliing the book itself, bear out Andres (Origine e Progresso d’ ogni 
the inference which Portal seems to Litteratura, yoL xiv. p. 37) has put in 
deduce; and he has, not quite rightly, a claim for a Spanish farrier, by name 
omitted all expressionswdiich be thought Beyna, who, in a book printed in loo2, 
erroneous. Thus Levasseur precedes but of which there seems to have been 
the first sentence of Portal’s quotation an earlier edition (Libro de Maniscal- 
by the following : Intus (in corde) sunt chei'ia hecho y orclenado por Francisco 
sinus sen ventriculi duo tantum, septo de la Beyna), asserts in few and plain 
qiiodam medio discreti, jjer cupisfont- words, as Andres quotes them in Italian, 
sanguis et spiritus commiinicatiir. that the blood goes in a circle through 
In utroque duo vasa habentiir. For all the limbs. I do not know that the 
this he quotes Galen ; and the perfora- book has been seen by any one else ; and 
tion of tJie septum of the heart is known it would be desirable to examine the 
to be one of Galen’s errors. Upon the context, since other writers have seemed 
whole there seems no ground for helieY- to know the truth without really appre- 
ing that Levasseur was acquainted with bending it. 

the general circulation ; and though his That Servetus was only acquainted 
language may at first lead us to believe with the pulmomiry circulation Ims btum 
that he speaks of that through the the general opinion. Portal, though in 
lungs, even tliis is not distinctly made one place he .speaks with less precision, 
out. fSprengel, in his History of Medi- repeatedly limits the discovery to this ; 
cine, does not mention the name of and Sprengel does not entertain the least 
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14. Columbus is acknowledged to liaye been acquainted 
to coium- witb tlie pulmonary circulation. He says of Ms 
own discovery that no one had observed or consigned 
it to writing before. Araiitius, according to Portal, has 
described the pulmonary circulation still better than Colum- 
bus, while Sprengel denies that he has described it at all. 
It is perfectly certain, and is admitted on all sides, that 
Columbus did not know the systemic circulation: in what 
manlier he* disposed of the blood does not very clearly appear 5 
but as he conceived a passage to exist between the ventricles 
of the heart, it is probable, though his words do not lead to 
this inference, that he supposed the aerated blood to be 
transmitted back in this course.^ 


Buspicion that it -went farther. Andres 
(xiv. 38), not certainly a medical au- 
thority, hut eonvorsant with such, and 
Tery partial to Spanish claimants, asserts 
the same. If a more general iangnage 
maybe found in some writers, it maybe 
ascribed to theiv want of distinguishing 
the two circulations. A medical friend 
who, at my request., perused and con- 
sidered the passage in Servetiis, as it is 
quoted, in Allwoerden's life, says in a 
letter, ‘All that this passage implies 
which lias any reference to the greater 
circulation, may he comprised in the 
following points'. — 1. That the heart 
transmits a vivifying principle along 
the arteries and the blood which they 
contain to tho anastomosing veins; 2. 
That this living principle vivifies the 
liver and the venous system generally ; 
3. That the liver produces the blood 
itself and transmits it through the vena 
cava to the heart, in order to obtain the 
vital principle, by performing the lesser 
circulation, whieli Servetus seems per- 
fectly to comprehend. 

‘JNow, according to this view of the 
passage, all the movement of the blood 
imqMed is that whicli takes place from 
the liver, through the vena cava to the 
heart, and that of the lesser circulation. 
It would appear to me that Servetus is 
on the In’ink of the discovery of the cir- 
culation ; but that Iiis notions respecting 
tho I i’aiisiiiission of his ‘ vitalis spiritus’ 
diverted ids jittcntion from that great 
'jiiot'emeni of tiie blood itself which Har- 
vey discovered. . . . It is clear -that the. 
quantity of blood sent to the heart for 
tho elaboration of the vitalis spiritits is, 


according to Servetus, only that fur- 
nished by the liver to the vena cava in- 
ferior. Hilt the blood thus introduced 
is represented by him as performing the 
circulation through the lungs very regu- 
larly.’ 

It appears singular that, while Ser- 
vetus distinctly knew that the septum 
of the heart, paries ille medius, as he 
calls it, is closed, which Berenger had 
discovered, and Vesalius confiriiied 
(though the bulk of anatomists long 
afterwards adhered to Ualen’s notion 
of perforation), and consequently that 
some' other means must exist for I'e- 
storing the blood from the left division 
of the heart to the right, he should not 
have seen the necessity of a system of 
vessels to carry forward this communi- 
cation. 

" The leading passage in Columbus 
(DeRe Anatomica, lib. vii. p. 177. edit. 
1559), which I have not found quoted 
by Portal or iSprengel, is us follows: — 
Inter hos ventriculos septum adesr, 
per quod fere omnes oxistimant san- 
guini a dextro ventriculo ad sinistrum 
aditum patclieri ; id iit tierct facilius-, in 
transitu ob vitalium spiritiium gener- 
ationem demum reddi ; sod longa errant 
via ; nam sanguis per arteriosam venain 
ad pulmoncm fertur; ibiquo attenuatur ; 
deinde cum aere una per arteriam vc- 
nalem ad sinistrum cordis ventricniiim 
defertur; quod nemo liacteiius aut ani- 
madvertit aut seriptum reliquit ; licift 
.maxima et ab omnibus animadverten- 
dum. JFIe afterwards makes a remark, 
in which Servetus had preceded him, 
that the size of the pulmonary artery 
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15. Csesalpin^ wlios^^ versatile genius entered upon everj 
field of researoH, lias, in more than one of liis 
treatises relating to very different topics, and espe- 
dally in that upon plants, some remarkable passages on the 
same subject, which approach more nearly than any we have 
seen to a jnst notion of the general circulation, and have 
led several writers to insist on his claim as a prior discoverer 
to Harvey, Portal admits that this might be regarded as a 
fair pretension, if he were to judge from such jiassa'ges ; but 
there are others which contradict this supposition, and show 
fisesalpin to have had a confused and imperfect idea of the 
office of the veins. Sprengel, though at first he seems to 
incline more towards the pretensions of Ceesalpin, comes 
ultimately almost to the same conclusion ; and giving the 
reader the words of most importance, leaves him to form his 
own judgment. The Italians are more confident: Tiraboschi 
and Corniani, neither of whom are medical authorities, put 
ill an unhesitating claim for Cmsalpin as the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, not without unfair reflections on 
Harvey.* ' ; ^ ' ' 

(rena arteriosa) is gx’eatf^r than would Imiu'iens sangninem, eumqiie peranasto- 
be required for the nutrition of the mosiii avterife vetiali reddens, quse in si- 
lungs alone. Whether he know of the nistrum cordis ventriculum temlit, trans- 
passages in Servetus or no, notwitli- mjsso interim acre frigido per asperse 
standing his claim of originali.t 3 % is not arterife cana.Ies, qui juxta arteriam ve- 
perhaps manifest ; the coincidence as to nalem protenduntur, non tamen oscnlis 
the function of the lungs in aerating commiiiiicantes, ut piitavit G-alenus, 
the blood is remarkable ; but if Col- solo tactii temperat. Huic sanguinis 
limbus had any direct knowledge of the circiilationi ox dextro cordis ventrieiilo 
Christiaiiismi Eestitutio, he did not per putmones in sinistrum ejusdem ven- 
choose to follow it in the remarkable triculum optima rospondent ea qiim ox 
discoreiy that there is no perforation dissectiono apparent. Nam duo sunt 
ill the seqjturn between the I'entricles. : vasa in dextrum ventrieulinn desinentia, 

* Tiraboschi, x. 40. Corniani, vi, 8. duo etiani in sinistrum; duornm. aiitem 
He quotes, on the authority of another iiiiiim intro mittittantum, altoriim cd licit, 
Italian writer, il giudizio di due illnstri menibranis oo ingenio constitotis. Vas 
Inglesiji fratelli Hunter, i qnali, esami- igitur intromittens rena est inagnn, qui- 
nato ])ene il proecsso di rjnesta causa, si dem in dextro, qum cava appellatur; 
maraviglicmo della smtenza data in parva autem iii sinistro ex pulmone in- 
favore del loro condtiadivo. I must troducens, cujus iiiiiea est tunica, iit 
doul)t, till more evidence is produced, cjeterjirum venamm. Vas autem edu- 
whother this bo true. eens arteria est inagna quidem in siriis- 

Tho passage in Cmsalpin’s Qusestiones tro, qiim aorta appellatur ; parva autem 
Pcripatoticm .is certainly the most re- in dextro ad pulmones derivans, cnjns 
scmibling a statement of the enti.re truth similiter dine sunt tiinicffi, ut in cieteris 
that can be found in any writer before arteriis. 

Harvey. I transcribe it from Dutens’s In the treatise I)e Phintis we have a 
Origiiie des Heeouvertes, voi. ii. pi 23 : similar, but .shorter, passage: Nam in 
Idcirco pnlmo per vonam aideriis simi- animalibns videmu.saiiraen turn per veiias 
lorn ex dextro cordis vciitriculo ferviduni duel ad cor tanqiiani ad oiHciiiam caloris 
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16. It is tlms manifest that several anatomists of the six-- 
OTeneraiiy toentli ceiitiirj wore on the verge of completely cle- 
tecting the law by which the motion of the blood is 
Harvey, governed; and the language of one is so strong, 
that we must have recourse, in order to exclude his claim, 
to the irresistible fact that he did not confirm by proof his 
own theory, nor proclaim it in such a manner as to attract 
the attention of the world. Certainly, when the doctrine of 
a general circulation was advanced by Harvey, he both an- 
nounced it as a paradox, and was not deceived in expecting 
that it would be so accounted. Those again who strove to 
depreciate his originality, sought intimations in the writings 
of the ancients, and even spread a rumour that he had stolen 
the papers of Father Paul; hut it does not appear that they 
talked, like some moderns, of plagiarism from Levasseur or 
Cmsalpin. 

17. ‘ William Harvey first taught the circulation of the 
Eisdis- blood in London in 1619; but his Exercitatio de 
covery. Motu Cordis was not published till 1628. He w^as 
induced, as is said, to conceive the pTubability of this great 
truth, by reflecting on the final cause of those valves, which 
his master, Fabricius de Aquapendente, had demonstrated in 
the veins ; valves whose structure was such as to prevent the 
reflux of the blood towards the extremities. Fabricius him- 
self seems to have been ignorant of this structure, and cer- 
tainly of the circulation ;• for he presumes that they serve to 
prevent the blood from flowing like a river towards the feet 
and hands, and from collecting in one part. Harvey fol- 
lowed his own happy conjecture by a long inductive process 
of experiments on the effects of ligatures, and on the ob- 
served motion of the blood in living animals. 

18. Portal has imputed to Harvey an unfair • silence as to 
Unjustly Servetus, Columbus, Levasseuiu and Caesalpiii, who 

doubted to _ 1 IP 

te original, liad all preceded him in the same track, Tiraboschi 
copies Portal, and Corniani speaks of the appropriation of 
Csesalpin^s discovery , by Harvey. It may be replied, that no 
one can reasonably presume Harvey to have been acquainted 


3nsiti, etaclepta inibi ultima perfectione, mento in corde gignitur. I have tabon, 
per arterias in universimi corpus distri- this %om the article on Ca^salpin in the 
i)ui agente spiritii, qui ex eodem ali- Biographie uniyerselie. 
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with the passage in Servetus. ’But the imputation of sup- 
pressing the merits of .'Oolumb.ns is grossly unjnstj, and 
founded upon ignorance or forgetfulness of Iiarrey’s cele- 
brated Exercitatioin In the procemium to this treatise, he 
observes, that almost all anatomists have hitherto supposed 
with Galen, that the mechanism of the pulse is the same as 
that of respiration. But he not less than three times mahes 
an exception for Columbus, to whom he ‘most expressly refers 
the theory of a pulmonary circulatiGii." Of C£esal|)iri he cer- 
tainly says nothing ; but there seems to be no presumption 
that he was acquainted with that author’s writings. Were 
it even true that he had been guided in his researches by the 
obscure passages "we have quoted, could this set aside the 
merit of that patient induction by which he established his 
own theory? Csssalpin •asserts at best, what we may say he 
divined, but did not know to be true : Harvey asserts what 
he had demonstrated. The one is an empiric in a j)hiloso- 
phical sense, the other a legitimate minister of truth. It. 
has been justly said, that he alone discovers who proves ; nor 
is there a more odious office, or a more sophistical course of 
reasoning, than to. impair the credit of great men, as Dutens 
wasted his erudition in doing, by hunting out equivocal and 
insulated passages from older writers, in order to depreciate 
the originality of the real teachers of mankind.'’^ It may 

“Psene omnes hue usque anatomiei huees«aux Modern es. Justice is due to 
medici et philosophi supponunt eura those who have first struck out, even 
Graleno eundem usum. esse pulsus, quam without following up, original ideas in 
respiratioiiis. But though he certainly , any science ; but not at the expense of 
claims the doetriue of a general circula- those who, generally witiioiit knowledge 
tion as wholly his own, and counts it a of what had been said before, have de- 
paradox which 'will startle every one, he diiced the same principles from reasoii- 
as expressly refers (pp. 38 and 41 of the ing or from observation, and carried 
Exercitatio) that of a pulmonary trans- them out to important consequences, 
mission of the blood to Columbus, peri- Pascal quotes Montaigne for the shrewd 
tissimo doctissimoque anatomieo ; and remark, that wo should try a man who 
observes, in his prooemiuin, as tm objec- says a wise thing, for wo may often find 
tioh to the received theory, quomodo that he does not understand it. Those 
probabile est {uti notemit Bualdiis Co- wlio entertain a morbid jeahmsy (if 
iumhis) taiito sanguine opus esse ad modern philos<q,)hy arc glad to avail 
nutritionem pulmomim, eura hoe vas, themselves of such hunters into obscure 
vena videli(mt arteriosa [id est, arte- antiquity as .Dutens, and tln^y are 
ria piilmoimlis] exsnperet magnitiidine seconded by all the envious, the un- 
utrumque ranium distribitionis vense candid, and by many of tlie unreflecting 
cavm dtiSfteiidentis cruraleni, P. 16. among mankind. With respt'ct to the 
This is the general character of a . immediate question, the passag.’s wliieli 
really learned and interesting wo^k ljy Dutens has quoted from Hippocrates 
Dutens, Origine des Decouvertes attri- and Plato have certainly an appearance 
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indeed be tlioiigllt wonderful that Seryetns^ Columbus, or 
Caesalpiii should not have more distinctly apprehended the 
consequences of what they maintained, since it seems difS- 
cult to conceive the lesser circulation without the greater y 
but the defectiveness of their views is not to be alleged as a 
counterbalance to the more steady sagacity of Harvey. The 
solution of their falling so short is that they were right, not 
indeed quite by guess, hut upon insufficient proof ; and that 
the consciousness of this embarrassing their minds prevented 
them from deducing inferences which now appear irresistible. 
Ill every department of philosophy, the researches of the first 
inquirers have often been arrested by similar censes J' 

19. Harvey is the author of a treatise on generation, 
Harvey’s whereiii he maintains that all animals, including 
Generation, meii, are deiivod from an fegg. In this book we 
first find an argument maintained against spontaneous 
generation, which, in the case of the lower animals had been 
generally received. Spreiigel thinks this treatise prolix, 
and not equal to the author’s reputation.^ It was first 
published in 1651. 

20. Next ill imi^ortance to the discovery of Harvey is 
Laeteais^^ tlia(i of Asollius as to the lacteal vessels. Eusta- 
byAseiiius. chius had observed the thoracic duct in a horse. 
But Asellius, more by chance, as he owns, than by sagacity, 
perceived the lacteals in a fat dog whom he opened soon 
after it had eaten. This* was in 1622, and his treatise De 
Lacteis Veiiis was published in 1627."^ Harvey did not 

of expressing a real circulation of the struits eonviennent aiijoiird'lmi qtie 
blood b}’ the words Trepiodos and irepi4>e- Haiwey Ost le veritable antenr de cotte 
popiivov a'ljxaros ; but others, and especi- belle decouverte. . . . Cesalpiii p>res- 
allj one troni Nemesins, on which some sentoit la circulation arterielle, on sap- 
reiiance has been placed, mean nothing posant qne le sang retourne des ex- 
more than the flux and reflux of the tremites an emur ; mais ces assertions 
blood, which the contraction and dilata- ne furent point prouvees; elles ne se 
tion of the heart was supposed to pro- trouverentetayees par aucune experience, 
diice. See Dutens, vol. ii. pp. 8-13. par ancun fait; et Ton pent dire de 
Mr. Coleridge has been deceived in the Cesalpin qii’il divina presque la grande 
same manner by some lines of Jordano circulation dont les lois hii jnrent totale- 
Kriino, which he takes to describe the ment ineonnnes ; la d&ouverte en etait 
circulation of the blood; whereas they reserree a Guillaume Harvey, 
merely express its movement to and fro, * Hist, de la Medecine, iv. 290. Por- 
Wfjat et which might be' by the tal, ii. 477. 

same system of vessels. “ Portal, ii. 461. Sprcngel, iv. 201. 

y The biograr'liGi* of Harvey in the Pedresc soon after this got the body of a 
Biograpliie nnivei’sclle strongly vindi- man fresh hanged after a good supper, 
cates his claim. Tous les honimes^in- and had the pleasure of confirming the 
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assent to this discovery, and endeavoured to dispute the use 
of the vessels ; nor is it to his hoiionr that even to the end 
of his life he disregarded the subsequent confirmation that 
Pecquet and Bartholin had furnished,^ The former detected 
the Gommon origin of the lacteal and lymphatic vessels in 
1647, thougli his wort on the subject was not publislied till 
1651. But Olaus Eudbeck was the first who clearly dis- 
tinguished these two kinds of vessels. 

21, Scheiner proved that the retina is the organ of sight, 
and that the humours serve only to refract the rays optical dis- 
which paint the object on the optic nerve. This sciieiiek 
was ill a treatise entitled Oculus, hoc est, Piiiidanientum 
Opticum, 1619.® The writings of severail anatomists of this 
period, such as Eiolan, Vesling, Bartholin, contain partial 
accessions to the science; but it seems to have been less 
enriched by great discoveries, after those already named, 
than in the preceding century. 

22. The mystical medicine of Paracelsus continued to have 
many advocates in Germany. A new class of Medicine- 
enthusiasts siirung from the same school, and calling mont. 
themselves Eosicriicians, pretended to cure diseases by faith 
and imagination. A true Eosicrueiaii, they held, had only 
to look on a patient to cure him. The analogy of magnetism, 
revived in the last and present age, was commonly employed.^ 
Of this school the most eminent was Tan Helmont, who 
combined the Paracelsian superstitions with some original 
ideas. of his own. His general idea of medicine was that its 
husiness was to regulate the archeeus, an immaterial principle ; 
of life and health ; to which, like Pai'acelsus, he attributed a 
mysterious being and efficacy. The seat of the archseus is in 
the stomach; and it is to be affected either by a scheme of 
diet or through the imagination. Sj^rengel praises Tan 
Helmont for ovei’throwing many current errors, and for 
announcing principles since pursued.® The French phy sicians 




cliscorery of Ascllhis hy his own eyes. 
Gnssendi, Vita Peireseii, p, 177. 

Sproaiicl, Lv. 203. 

« Id. 270. 

All in nature, snys Croll of Hesse, 
one of the principal Iheosophists in 
medicine, is living; all that lives lias 
its vital force, or astrum, wliieh cannot 
act without a body, but passes from, one 


to anotber. All tilings in the inaei’o- 
eosm are found also in the Tnicroeosni. 
The inward or astral man is Oabalis, 
from which the science is named. Tliis 
p-abalis or imagination, is as a magnet 
to external objects, which it tlins at- 
tracts. Medicines act I;*}’ a magnetic 
force. Sprengel, iii. 302. 

^ Vol, V. p. 22. 
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adliered to tlie Hippocra^^ in opposition to what 

Sprengel calls the Chemiatric, which more or less may be 
reckoned that of Paracelsus. The Italians were still renowned 
ill medicine. Saiictorius, De hledicina Statica^ lOldj seems 
the only work to which w^e need allude. It is loaded with 
eulogy by Portal, Tirabosehi, and other writers.^ 


Sect. III. 

On Oriental Literature— Hebrew Learning — ^Aratic and other Eastern 
Languages. 


23. Dxtei]\^& no period of equal length siiiee the revival of 
Difi'u-ion of has the knowledge of the Hebrew language 

iMiiw. been, apparently, so much diffused among the lite- 
rary world as in that before us. The frequent sprinkling of 
its characters in works of the most miscellaneous erudition 
will strike the eye of every one who habitually consults them. 
Nor was this learning by any means so much confined to the 


clergy as it has been in later times, though their order 
naturally furnished the greater portion of those who laboured 
in that field. Some of the chief Hebraists of this age were 
laymen. The study of this language f)revailed most in the 
Protestant countries of Europe, and it was cultivated with 
much zeal in England. The period between the last years of 
Elizabeth and the Restoration may perhaps be reckoned that 
in which a knowledge of Hebrew has been most usual among 
our divines. : 

24. IJpon this subject I can only assert what I collect to 
be the verdict of judicious ciritics.^ It seems that the Hebrew 
Langiia^?e language was not yet sufficiently studied in the 
Sfthe'S most likely to give an insight into its 

method, principles by comj)aring it with all the cognate 


y Portal, ii. 391. Tiraboschi, xi. 270. for reference. Jenisch, in Ms preface to 
Biogy imiy. ^ Meninski’s Thesaurus (Vienna, 1780) 

^ riie fifth volume of Eichliorn’s has traced a sketch of the same subieet. 
Gcsehiehte dor Cnllmr is devoted to We may haYe trusted in some respects 
the progress of Oriental literature in* .to Simon, Histoiro Critique du Vieiix 
Euroj)e, not very full in characterising Testament. The biographical diction- 
tlie various productions it mentions, but aries, English and French, have of course 
analytically arranged, and highly useful been resorted to. 
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tongues^ latterly called Semitic, spoken in the neighbouring 
parts of A-sia, and manifestly springing from a common 
source. Postel, indeed, had made some attempts at this in 
the last century, but his learning was very slight 5 and 
Schindler published in 1612 a Lexicon Pentaglottum, in 
which the Arabic, as well as Syriac and Chaldaic, were placed 
in apposition with the Hebrew text, Louis de Dieu, whose 
"^Eeinarks on all the books of the Old Testament’ were pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1648, has frequently recourse to some of 
the kindred languages, in order to explain the Hebrew.^ 
But the first instructors in the latter had been Jewish rabbis; 
and the Hebraists of the sixteenth age had imbibed a preju- 
dice, not unnatural though unfounded, that their teachers 
were best conversant with the language of their forefathers^ 
They had derived from the same source an extravagant notion 
of the beauty, antiquity, and caj)acity of the Hebrew; and, 
combining this with still more chimerical dreams of a mysti- 
cal philosophy, lost sight of all real prinoiifies of criticism. 

25. The most eminent Hebrew scholars of this age were 
the two Buxtorfs of Basle, father and son, both 
devoted to the rabbinical school. The elder, who 
had become distinguished before the end of the preceding 
century, i)ubli 8 lied a grammar in 1609, which long continued 
to be reckoned the best, and a lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee 
and Syriac, in 1628, which was not superseded for more 
than a hundrecVyears. Many other works relating to these 
three dialects, as well as to that of the later Jews, do honour 
to the erudition of the elder Buxtorf ; but he is considered as 
representing a class of Hebraists which in the more compre- 
hensive orientalism of the eighteenth century has lost iiiuch 
of its credit. The son trod closely in his father’s footsteps, 
whom he succeeded as professor of Hebrew at Basle. They 
held this chair between them more than seventy years. The 
younger Buxtorf was engaged in controversies which had not 
begun in his father’s lifetiine.^ M one of those learned 

' ^ Simon, Hist, critique dii Vieiix p. 375. But Munster, Fagiiis, and 
Testament, p. 49-1. several others, who are found in the 

i This was nor the case witli Luther, Critici Sacri, gave way to the prejiulieo 
wrho rejected the authority of the ml )his, in fivour of rahhinim,! opinions, and 
and lliought none lait Christians could their eommentaincs ai’eeon.sequently too 
undcrsfaiid the Old Testainent. Simon, Judaical. P, 4-9G. 


[PaeivIII 

Protestants wlio bad gone over to tbe cbnrcb of Eonie, syste- 
matically laboured to establish tbe antbority of those versions 
which tbe cbnrcb bad approved, by weakening that of the 
text which passed for original^ Hence be endeavoured fo 
show, though this could not logically do much for bis object, 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch, then lately brought to Europe, 
which is not in a different language, but merely the Hebrew 
written in Samaritan characters, is deserving of preference 
above what is called the Masoretic text, from which the Pro- 
testant versions are taken. The variations between these 
are sufficiently numerous to affect a favourite hypothesis, 
borrowed from the rabbis, but strenuously maintained by the 
generality of Protestants, that the Hebrew text of the 
Masoretic recension is perfectly incorrupt.^ Morin’s opinion 
was opposed by Buxtorf and Hottingex*, and by other writers 
even of the Eomish clmrch. It has, however, been counte- 
iiaiiced by Simon and Kennicott. The integrity, at least, of 
the Hebrew copies was gradually given up, and it has since 
been shown that they differ greatly among themselves. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch was first- published in 1645, several 
years after this controversy began, by Sionita, editor of the 
Parisian Polyglott. This edition, 'sometimes called by the 
name of Le Jay, contains most that is in the Polyglott of 
Antwerp, with the addition of the Syriac and Arabic versions 
of the Old Testament. 

26. An epoch was made in Hebrew criticism by a work of 
Vowel points Loxiis Cappel, professor of that language at Sau- 
cappei. mur, the Arcanum Punctuationis Eevelatuin, in 
1624. He maintained in this an opinion promulgated by 
Elias Levita, and held by the first reformers and many other 
Pi'otestants of the highest authority, though contraiy to that 
vulgar orthodoxy which is always omnivorous, that the vowel- 
points of Hebrew were invented by certain Jews of Tiberias 
ill the sixth century. They had been generally deemeii coeval 
with the language, dr at least brought in by Esdras through 
divine inspiration. It is not surprising that such an hypo- 
thesis clashed with the prejudices of mankind, and Cappel 
was obliged to publish his woi'k in Holland. The Protes- 


^ Siinoii. p. r>;>2. Id. p. o22. Ek-hliorn, r, 1-64. 
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testants looked Tipon it as too great a concession in favour of 
the Vulgate ; which having been translated before theMaso- 
retie punctuation^ on Cappers hypothesis^ had been applied 
to the text, might now claim to stand on higher ground, and 
was not to be judged, by these innovations. After twenty 
years the younger Buxtorf endeavoured to vindicate the anti- 
quity of vow«l-points ; but it is now confessed that the vic- 
tory remained with Cappel, who has been styled the father 
of Hebrew criticism. His principal work is the Critica 
Sacra, published at Paris in 1650, wherein he still farther 
discredits the existing manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as well as the Masoretic punctuation.^ 

27. The rabbinical literature, meaning as well the Talmud 
and other ancient books, as those of the later ag^es 
since, the revival of intellectual pursuits among the scholars. 
Jews of Spain and the East, gave occupation to a consider- 
able class of scholars. Several of these belong to England, 
such as Ainst^rorth, Godwin, Lightfoot, Selden, and Pococke. 
The antiquities of Judaism were illustrated by Cunseus in Jus 
Eegium Hebrajorum, 1623, and especially by Selden, both in 
the Uxor Hebraica and in the treatise De Jure Naturali et 
Gentium juxta Hebrmos. But no one has left a more durable 
reputation in this literature than Bochart, a Protestant 
minister at Caen. His Geographia Sacra, published in 1646, 
is not the most famous of his, works, but the only one which 
falls within this period. It displays great learning and saga- 
city 5 but it was impossible, as has been justly observed, that 
he could thoroughly elucidate this subject at a time when 
we knew comparatively little of modern Asia, and had few 
good books of travels. A similar observation might of course 
be apjjlied to his Ilierozoicon, on the animals mentioned in 
Serix^ture. Both these works, however, were much extolled 
in the seventeenth century. 

« Simon, Eie.lihorn, . &c. A. detailed about Hobvow vowels. Sebu/feuK was 
account of tliis controversy about vowel- tko llrst, aecordinp; to iJathc, who pivjved 
points between Ca.ppel and the Buxtorfs that neither jmrty could be i\a*koned 
will be found in the 12t.li volume of the wholly victorious. It seems, liow^ever, 
Bibliothecpie universelle ; and a shorte,i* that the points now in use are acknow- 
precis in Eichhorii’s Einleitung in lias ledged to be comparatively modern, 
aite Testament, voi i. p. 242, Bathe, pnefatio a,d Waltoni Prologo- 

[Jt is not nniversMli.r ^igreed that mena, Lips. 1777, ]». 27.-1^47.] 

Cafpel was alt< 'get her “ in the riglit 
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28. In tlie Chaldee and Syriac languages, which approach 
ciiaiaecand closelj to Hebrew that the best scholars in the 

latter are rarely nnacqnainted vritli them, besides 
the Buxtorfs, we find Ferrari, author of a Syriac lexicon* 
published at Rome in 1622; Louis de Dieu of Leyden, 
whose Syriac grammar appeared in 1626; and the Syriac 
translation of the Old Testament in the Parisian Polyglott, 
edited by Gabriel Sionita, in 1642. A Syriac college for the 
Maroiiites of Lihanus had been founded at Rome by 
Gregory XIII. ; but it did not as yet produce anything of 
importance, 

29. But a language incomparably more rich in literary 

treasures, and long neglected by Europe, began now 
^ conspicuous place in the annals of learning. 
Scaliger deserves the glory of being the first real Arabic 
scholar ; for Postel, Christman, and a very few more of the 
sixteenth century, are hardly worth notice. His friend 
Casanbon, who extols his acquirements, as usuaf, very highly, 
devoted himself some time to this study. But Scaliger made 
use of the language chiefly to enlarge his own vast spliere of 
erudition. He published nothing on the subject; but his 
collections became the base of Rapheling’s Arabic lexicon ; 
and it: is said that they were far more extensive than what 
appears in that work. He who properly added this language 
to the domain of learning, was Erpenins, a native 
of Gorcuni, who, at an early age, had gained so un- 
rivalled an acquaintance with the Oriental languages as to be 
appointed professor of them at Leyden, in 1613. He edited 
the same year the ahove-mentioiied lexicon of Rapheling, and 
published a grammaiv which inight not only be acconuted 
the first composed in Europe that deserved the name, but 
becaine the guide to most later scholars. Erpenins gave 
several other works to the world, chieflj^ connected with the 
Cfoiiiis Arabic version of the Scriptures.® G-oliiis, his suc- 
cessor in the Oriental chair at Leyden, besides 
publishing a lexicon of the language, which, is said to be 
shill the most copious, elaborate, and coin|)lete that has 
appeared/ and several editions df Arabic writings, poetical 


Erpenins. 


® BiogT. miiv. 
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and liistoricalj, contributed still more extensively to bring* the 
range of Arabian literature before the world. He enriched 
with a hundred and fifty manuscripts^ collected in his travels^ 
the library of Leyden, to which Scaliger had bequeathed forty.*^ 
The maniiscrij>ts belonging to Erpeniiis found their way to 
Caiiibridge; while, partly by the mimificence of Laud, partly 
by later accelsions, the Bodleian Library at Oxford beeamo 
extremely lich in this line. The nmcli larger collection in 
die Escurial seems to have been chiefly formed under Philip 
HI. . England was now as conspicuous in Arabian as in 
Hebrew learning. Selden, Greaves, and Pococke, especially 
the last, who was probably equal to any Oriental scholar 
whom Europe had hitherto produced, by translations of the 
historical and philosophical writings of the Saracenic period, 
gave a larger compass to general erudition.’^ 

30. The remaining languages of the East are of less im- 
portance. The Turkish had attracted some degree other 

^ Eastern 

of attention ill the sixteenth century^ but the first langruagcs. 
grammar was published by Megisei’, in 1612, a very slight 
performance; and a better at Paris, by Du Eyer, in 1630.® 
The Persic grammar was given at Eome by Eaimondi, in 
1614 ; by Dieu, at Leyden, in 1639 ; by Greaves, at London, 
in 1641 and 1649.* An Armqniaii dictionary, by Eivoli, 
1621, seems the only accession to our knowledge of that 
ancient language during this period^'** Athanasius Kircher, 
a man of immense erudition, restored the Coptic, of which 
Europe had been wholly ignorant. Those farther eastward 
had not yet begun to enter into the studies of Europe. No- 
thing was known of the Indian; but some Cliinese manu- 
scripts had been brought to Eome and Madrid as early as 
1580; and not long afterwards, two Jesuits, Eoger and 
Eicci, both missionaries in China, were the first who acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of the language to translate from it."^ 
But scarcely any farther advance took place before the middle 
of the century, 

Biogr. nnir. ‘16.320. 

*■ Jeiiisch. Eichhom. ^ Biogr. uni- « Id. 351. 

Torselle. Biogr. Britannica, » Id, 64. 

® Eidiliorn, y. 307. 
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Sect. IV. 

On Geography and History. 

31; PuEOHAS, an Englisli clergyman, imbued by nature^, like 
Purcuas’s HaHuyt, witb. a strong bias towards geographical 
piigi'im. studies, after having formed an extensive library in 
that department, and consulted, as he professes, above 1200 
authors, published the first volume of his Pilgrim, a collec- 
tion of voyages in all parts of the world, in 1613 ; four more, 
followed in 1625, The accuracy of this useful compiler has 
been denied by those who have had better means of know- 
ledge, and probably is inferior to that of Hakluyt; but his 
labour was far more comprehensive. The Pilgrim was at all 
events a great source of knowledge to the contemporaries 
of Purchas.y 

32. Olearius was ambassador from the Duke of Holstein to 
oiearius aM Muscovy and Persia from 1683 to 1639. His travels, 
Valle. in German, were imblished in 1647, and have been 
several times reprinted and translated. He has well described 
the barbarism of Eussia and the despotism of Persia; he is 
diffuse and episodical, but not weaxisome ; he observes well 
and relates faithfully; all who have known the countries he 
has visited are said to speak well of him.^ Pietro della Valle 
is a far more amusing writer. He has thrown his travels 
over Syria and Persia into the form of letters written from 
time to time, and which he professes to have recovered from 
his correspondents. This perhaps is not a very probable 
story, both on account of the length of the lettex^s, and the 
want of that reference to the present time and to small pass- 
ing events, which such as are authentic commonly exhibit. 
His observations, however, on all the countries he visited, 
especially Persia, are apparently consistent with the know- 
ledge we have obtained from later travellers. Gibbon says 
that none have better observed Persia, but his vanity and 
prolixity are insufferable. Yet I think that Della Valle can 




"L 


y Biogr. imiv. Hnkerton’s: Collection of Voyages and Ti’civels.- Tho latton 
does not value Purchas highly foiv correctness, 
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liardly be reclcoiied tedious ;; 'and if lie is. a little egotistical, 
the usual and almost laudable cbaracteristic of travellers, tbis 
gives a liveliness and racy air to Iiis' .narrative. Wliat Ms 
wife, tlie . Lady Maaiii, an Assyrian Gliristian, wliom' lie met' 
witb. at Bagdad, and wbo accompanied -him tbroiigb Ms long, 
wanderings, may really have been, we ,can only judge fro.iii 
bis eiilog“ies mi ber beauty, her fidelity, and her courage; but 
she throws an air of romance over Ms adventures, not un- 
pleasiiig to the reader. The travels of Pietro' della -Vale: 
took place from 1614 to 1626 ; but the book was first published 
at Eome in 1650, and has been translated into different 
languages. 

33., The Lexicon GeogTapliicum of Ferrari, in 1627, was 
the chief general work on geography; it is alpbabe- Lexicon of 
tical, and contains 9600 articles. The errors have 
been corrected in later editions, so that the first would pro- 
bably be required in order to estimate the knowledge of its 
author’s age.*'^ 

34. The best measure, perhaps, of geographical science, 
are the maps published from time to time, as per- Maps ot 
fectly for the most part, we may presume, as their 
editors could render them. If we compare the map of the 
world in the ^ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum sive Novus Atlas ^ 
of Blaew in 1648 with that of the edition of Ortelius published 
at Antwerp in 1612, the improvements will not appear ex- 
ceedingly great. America is still separated from, Asia by the 
straits of Anian, about lat. 60 ; but the coast to the south is 
made to trend away more than before ; on the N.E. coast we 
find Davis’s Sea, and Estotiland has vanished to give wmy to 
Greenland. Canada continues to be most inaccurately laid 
down, though there is a general idea of lakes and rivers 
better than in Ortelius. Scandinavia is far better, and toler- 
ably correct. In the South, Tierra del Fuego terminates in 
Cape Horn, instead of being united to Terra Australis; but 
ill the East, Corea appears as -an oblong island ; the Sea of 
Aral is not set down, and the wall of China is placed north 
of the fiftieth paralleL India is vei'y much too small, and 
the shape of the Caspian Sea is /wholly inaccurate. Bata 

* Saifi, xi. 418, Bkigr, tmiversi'llo. 
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comparison with the map of Hakluyt, mentioned in our second 
Tolume, will not exhibit so much superiority of Blaew’s 
Atlas. The latter, however, shows more knowledge of the 
interior country, especially in North America, and a better 
outline in many parts of the Asiatic coast. The maps of 
particular regions in Europe are on a large scale, and numer- 
ous. Speed’s maps, 1646, appear by no means inferior to 
those of Blaew ; but several of the errors are the same. Con- 
sidering the progress of commerce, especially that of the 
Butch, during this half century, we may rather be surprised 
at the defective state of these maps. 

85. Two histories of general reputation were published in 
Davila and the Italian language during these fifty years; one 
Bentivogiio. the civil wars in France by Davila, in 1630, and 
another of those in Flanders by Cardinal Bentivogiio. Both 
of these had the advantage of interesting subjects ; they had 
been sufficiently conversant with the actors to know much 
and to judge well, without that particular responsibility which 
tempts an historian to prevarication. They were both men 
of cool and sedate tempers, accustomed to think policy a 
game in which the strong play with the weak, obtuse, espe- 
cially the former, in moral sentiment, but on this account 
not inclined to calumniate an opposite party, or to withhold 
admiration from intellectual power. Both these histories 
may be read over and over with pleasure ; if Davila is too 
refined, if he is not altogether faithful, if his style wants the 
elegance of some older Italians, he more than redeems all 
this by the importance of his subject, the variety and pictu- 
resqueness of his narration, and the acuteness of his reflec- 
tions. Bentivogiio is i^eckoned, as a writer, among the very 
first of his age. 

86. The History of the War of Granada, that is, the 
Mendoza’s rebellion of the Moriscos in 1665, by the famous 

*\V?i!rs of *' •/ 

G-ranada. Diego de Mendoza, was published posthumously in 
1610. It is placed by the Spaniards themselves on a level 
with the most renowned of the ancients. The French have 
Mezeray ' their fivst general Mstoriau, ' Mezeray, a Writer 
esteemed for his lively style and bold sense, but 
little read, of course, in an age like the last or our own, which 
have demanded an exactness in matter of fact, and an extent 
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of historical erudition, which was formerly iinlmowny We 
now began, in England, to cultivate historical com- 
position, and with so much success, that the present 
period was far more productive of such works as deserve 
remembrance than a whole century that next followed. 
But the most considerable of these have already 
been mentioned. Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s His- ; 

tory of Henry VIII, ought here to be added to the list, as a 
book of good authority, relatively at least to any that pre- 
ceded, and written in a manly and judicions spirit.^ Camden’s 
Life of Elizabeth is also a solid and valuable history. Bacon’s 
Life of Henry VII. is something more ; it is the first instance 
ill our language of the application of philosophy to reasoning 
on public events in the manner of the ancients and the 
Italians. Praise upon Henry is too largely bestowed ; but it 
was in the nature of Bacon to admire too much a crafty and 
selfish policy ; and he thought also, no doubt, that so near 
a.ii ancestor of his own sovereign should not be treated with 
severe impartiality. 


Sect. V. 

On the General State of Literature. 

37. Op the Italian and other continental universities, we have 
little to say beyond what may be collected from the xiniversi- 
general tenor of this litei^ary history, that they 
contributed little to those departments of knowledge to which 
we have paid most attention, and adhering pertinaciously 
to their aBcient studies, were left behind in the advance of 
the human mind. They were, indeed, not less crowded with 
scholars than before, being the necessary and prescribed road 
to lucrative professions. In theology, law, and medicine, 


*•’ [Lord Herbert’s Life of Henry yill. he wrote any pa3.*t is not clem*. Wood’s 
was composed %vith great assistance from Athenas Oxoiiieiises (Bliss’s edition), toL 
Tlioinns Masters, (tf a Gloueestershire iii. p. 70.— ISoil] 
family, who collected materials ; whether 
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sciences, the two former of which., at least, did not claim to 
he progressive, they might sustain a respectable posture ; 
in philosophy, and even in polite letters, they were less 
prominent. 

38. The English universities are in one point of view very 

Bodleian different from those of the rest of Europe. Their 
foundai. great endowments created a resident class, neither 
teachers nor students, who might devote an unbroken leisure 
to learning with the advantage of that command of books - 
which no other course of life could have afforded. It is true 
that in no age has the nnmber of these been great ; but the 
diligence of a few is enough to cast a veil over the laziness of 
many. The century began with an extraordinary piece of 
fortune to the univei'sity of Oxford, which formed in the 
seventeenth century, whatever it may since have been, one 
great cause of her literary distinction. Sir Thomas Bodley, 
with a munificence which has rendered his name more ini« 
mortal than the foundation of a family could have done, 
bestowed on the university a library collected by him at 
great costs, building a magnificent room for its reception, 
and bequeathed large sums for its increase. The building 
was completed in 1606 ; and Gasauboii has, very shortly after- 
wards, given such an account of the university itself, as well 
as of the Bodleian library, as will perhaps be interesting to • 
the reader, though it contains some of those mistakes into 
which a stranger is apt to fall. 

89. wrote 3’'ou word,’ he says in July, 1613, to one of 
casauboE’s his coiTespoudents, a month since, that I was s’oino' 
Oxford. to Oxford ill order to visit that university and its 
library, of which I had heard much. Every thing proved be- 
yond my expectation. The colleges are numerous, most of 
them veiy rich. The revenues of these colleges maintaiu 
above two thousand students, generally of respectable parent- 
age, and some even of the first nobility ; for what we call the 
habits of pedagogues (pmdagogica vitse ratio) is not found in 
these English colleges. Learning is here cultivated in a 
liberal style; the heads of houses live handsomely, even 
splendidly, like men of rank. Some of them can spend ten 
thousand livres [about 1000?. at that time, if I mistake not] 
by the year. I iiiiich approved the mode in which pecimiaiy 
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concerns are kept distinct from the business of learning*® 
Many still are found, who emulate the liberality of their pre- 
decessors, Hence new buildings iise every day ; even some 
new colleges are raised from the foundation ; some are en- 
larged, such as that of Merton, over which Saville presides, 
and several more. There is one begun bj^ Cardinal Wolsey, 
which if it should be completed, will be worthy of the greatest 
admiration. But he left at his death many buildings which 
he had begun in an unfinished state, and which no one ex- 
pects to see complete. Hone of the colleges, however, 
attracted me so much as the Bodleian library, a work rather 
for a king than a private man. It is certain that Bodley, 
living or dead, must have expended 200,000 livres on that 
building. The ground plot is the figure of the letter T. The 
part which represents the perpendicular stem was formerly 
.built by some prince, and is very handsome; the rest was 
added by Bodley with no less magnificence. In the lower part 
is a divinity school, to which perhaps nothing in Europe is 
coniparable. It is vaulted with peculiar skill. The upper 
story is the library itself, very well built, and fitted with an 
immense quantity of books. Do not imagine that such plenty 
of manuscripts can be found here, as in the royal library (of 
Paris); there are not a few manuscripts in England, but 
nothing to what the king possesses. But the number of 
printed books is wonderful, and increasing' every year ; for 
Bodley has bequeathed a considerable revenue for that pur- 
pose. As long as I remained at Oxford, I passed whole days 
in the library ; for books cannot be taken out, but the library 
is open to all scholars for seven or eight hours every day. 
You might always see therefore many of these greedily en- 
joying the banquet prepared for them, which gave me no 
.small pleasure.^ 

40. The Earl of Pembroke, Selden, and above all. Arch- 
bishop Laud, greatly improved the Bodleian library. It be- 
came, especially through the munificence of that prelate, 
extremely rich in Oriental manuscripts. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham presented a collection made by Erpenius to the public 

® Bes Ktiicliosorum et ration es separatee mint, quod valde probavi* I liaTe 
given the translation which seemed best ; hut I may be mistaken. 

Ciisaiib. Epist. 899. 
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library at Cambridge, wMch, thotigb far beliind that of tbe 
sister uiiiversitj^, was enriched by many donations, and be- 
caine very considerable. Usher formed the library of Trinity 
College, Dnblin ; an nnivers% founded on the English model, 
with noble revenues, and a corporate body of fellows and 
scholars to enjoy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian library was published by 
Catalogue James ill 1620. It contains about 20,000 articles. 

Of these, no great number are in English, and such 
as there are chiefly of a later date than the year 1600 ; Bod- 
ley, perhaps, had been rather negligent of poetry and plays. 
The editor observes that there were in the library three or 
four thousand volumes in modern languages. This catalogue 
not classed, but alphabetical ; which James mentions as 
something new, remarking at the same time the difficulty of 
classifioatioii, and that in the German catalogues we find 
grammars entered under the head of philosophy. One pub* 
lished by Brand, Bibliotheca Classica, sive Catalogus Offici- 
nalis, Frankfort, 1625, is hardly worth mention. It professes 
to be a general list of printed books ; but as the number 
seems to be not more than 30,000, all in Latin, it must be 
very defective. About two-fifths of the whole are theological. 
A catalogue of the library of Sion College, founded in 1631, 
was printed in 1650 ; it contains eight or nine thousand 
volumes.® 

42. The library of Leyden had been founded by the first 

Continental Oraiige. Scaliger bequeathed his own to 

libraries. obtained the oriental manuscripts of Go- 

liiis. A. catalogue had been printed by Peter Bertius as early 
as 1597 J’. Many public and private libraries either now began 
to be formed in Prance, or received great accessions ; among 
the latter, those of the historian De. Thou, and the president 
Seguier. 'No German library, after that of Vienna, had beea 
so considerable as one formed in ■ the course of several, ages 
by the Electors Palatine at Heidelberg. It contained many 
,rare manuscripts. On the capture of the city by Tilly in 
1622, lie sent a nuiiiber of, these to Eome, and they long 
continued to sleep in the recesses of the Vatican. Hapoleon, 


« In Museo Britannico. 
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enraloTis of sncli a precedent, obtained tbirty-eiglit of tlie 
Heidelberg manuscripts by the treaty of Tolentino, wMcb 
were transmitted to Paris* On tbe restitution of these in 
1815, it was justly thought that prescription was not to be 
pleaded by Borne for the rest of the plunder, especially when 
she was recovering what she had lost by the same right of 
sj)oliation ; and the whole collection has been replaced in the 
library of Heidelberg. 

43. The Italian academies have been often represented as 
partaking in the alleged decline of literary spirit xtauanaea- 
duriiig the first part of the seventeenth century. 

Her is this reproach a new one. Boccalini, after the com- 
mencement of this period, tells us that these institutions once 
so famous had fallen into decay, their ardent zeal in literary 
exercises and discussions having abated by time, so that while 
they had once been frequented by private men, and esteemed 
by princes, they were now abandoned and despised by all. 
They petition Apollo, therefore, in a chapter of his Eagguagli 
di Parnasso, for a reform. But the god replies that all things 
have their old age and decay, and as nothing can prevent the 
neatest pair of slippers from wearing out, so nothing can res- 
cue academies from a similar lot ; hence he can only advise 
them to suppress the worst, and to supply their places by 
others.^ If only such a counsel were required, the institu- 
tion of academies in general would not perish. And in fact 
we really find that while some societies of this class came to 
nothing, as is always the ease with self-constituted bodies, 
the seventeenth century had births of its own to boast, not 
inferior to the older progeny of the last age. The Academy 
of Humorists at Borne was one of these. It arose casually 
at the marriage of a young nobleman of the Mancini family, 
and took the same line as many have done, I'eciting verses 
and discourses, or occasionally representing plays* The tra- 
gedy of Demetrius, by Eocco, one of this academy, is reckoned 
among the best of the age. The Apatisti of Plorence took 
their name from Fioretti, who had assumed the appellation 
of Udeno Nisielo, Academico Apatista, The Eozzi of Siena, 
whom the government had suppressed in 1568, revived again 
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in 1605, and nTalled another society of tlie same city, tlielii- 
tronati. Tlie former especially dedicated tlieir time to pas* 
toral in the rustic dialect (commedia rusticale), a species of 
dramatic writing that might amuse at the moment,- and was 
designed for no other end, though several of these farces are 
extant.V, 

44. The Academy Della Orusca, which had more solid ob- 
jects for the advantage of letters in view, has been 

^ mentioned in another place. Butthat ofthe Lincei, 
founded by Brederic Cesi, stands upon a higher gToiind than 
any of the rest. This young man was born at Rome in 1585, 
son of the Duke of Acqna Sparta, a father and a family known 
only for their pride and ignorance. But nature had created 
in Cesi a philosophic mind; in conjunction with a few of 
similar dispositions, he gave his entire regard to science, and 
projected himself, at the age of eighteen, an academy, that 
is, a private association of friends for intellectual pursuits, 
which, with reference to their desire of piercing with acute 
discernment into the depths of truth, he denominated the 
Lynxes. Their device was that animal, with its eyes turned 
towards heaven, and tearing a Cerberus with its claws ; thus 
intimating that they were prepared for war against error 
and falsehood. The church, always suspicious, and inclined 
to make common cause with all established tenets, gave them 
some trouble, though neither theology nor politics entered 
into their scheme. This embraced, as in their aca- 
demies, poetry and elegant literature , but physical science 
was their peculiar object. Porta, Galileo, Colonna, and many 
other distinguished men, both of Italy and the Transalpine 
comitries, were enrolled among the Lynxes; and Cesi is said 
to have framed rather a visionary plan of a general combina- 
tion of philosophers, in the manner ofthe Pyt||.goreans, which 
should extend itself to every part of Europe. The constitu- 
tions of this imaginary order were even published in 1624 ; 
they are such as could not have been realised, but from the 
organisation and secrecy that seem to have been their ele- 
ments, might not improbably have drawn down a prosecution 
upon themselves, or even rendered the name of philosophy 
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obnoxious. Cesi died in 1630, and Ms academy of Ljmxes 
did not long’ sur?ive tlie loss of their chief. 

45. The tide of public opinion had hitherto set regnlaiiy 
in one direction; ancient times, ancient Ma,rnmg, 
ancient wisdom and virtue, were regarded with un- 
qualified veneration ; the very course of nature was 
hardly believed to be the same, and a common degeneracy 
was thought to have overspread the earth and its inhabitants. 
This had been at its height in the first century after the 
revival of letters, the prejudice in favour of the past, always 
current with the old, who affect to dictate the maxims of ex- 
perience, conspiring with the genuine lustre of classical 
literature and ancient history, which dazzled the youthful 
scholar. But this aristocracy of learning was now assailed 
by a new power which had risen up in sufficient strength to dis- 
pute the pre-eminence. We, said Bacon, are the true ancients ; 
what we call the antiquity of the world was but its infancy. 
This thought, equally just and brilliant, was caught up and 
echoed by many; it will be repeatedly found in later works. 
It became a question whether the moderns had not really 
left behind their progenitors ; and though it has been hinted, 
that a dwarf on a giant^s shoulders sees farther than the 
giant, this is,- in one sense, to concede the point in dispute.^^^ 

46. Tassoni was one of the first who combated the esta- 

blished prejudice by maintaining that modern times are not 
inferior to ancient ; it well became his intrepid disposition.*^ 
But Lancilotti, an Italian ecclesiastic, and member of several 
academies, this subject in am elaborate work, in- 

tended to prove — ^fii’st, that the world was neither morally 
worse nor more afflicted by calamities than it haxl been; 
secondly, that the intellectual abilities of mankind had not 
degenerated. ^ bears the general title, LTloggidi, To-Day; 
aiicl is throughout a ridicule of those whom he calls Hoggi- 
diani, perpetual declaimers against the present state of 
things. He is a very copious and learned -writer, and no 

Salfi,xi.l02. Tiraboselii, si.42, 243, vigiUisqxie in nostros nsiis converHis 

Ac qiicraamodum pvgmseus hii- adjicere tUiqiiid, non supereilia toliero, 
meris gigantis insidens longins qmm ant parvi facere, qiii anlo nos fnerunt, 
gigjis prospicere, neqne tainen se gigante debemus, Cjprianus, Abta C:im{Euicl.bo, 
niajorem habere ant sibi multnm tri- p. 15. 
butTo potest, i(;a nos vetenmi laboribns » Salfi, si- S81. 
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friend to antiquity j each chapter being entitled Disinganiio^ 
and intended to remove some false prejudice. The first part 
of this wort appeared in 1623, the second, after the author’s 
death, not till 1658. Lancilotti wrote another boot with 
somewhat a similar object, entitled Farfalloni degF Antichi 
Istorici, and designed to turn the ancient historians into 
ridicule ; with a good deal of pleasantry, but chiefly on 
account of stories which no one in his time would have 
believed. The same ground was taken soon afterwards by 
an English divine, George Hakewill, in his ^Apology, or 
Declaration of the Power and Providence of God in the 
Goyernment of the World,’ published in 1627. This is de- 
signed to prove that there is not that perpetual and universal 
decay in nature which many suppose. It is an elaborate 
refutation of many absurd notions which seem to have pre- 
vailed ; some believing that even physical nature, the sun 
and stars, the earth and waters, were the worse for wear. 
A greater number thought this true of man; his age, his 
size, his strength, his powers of mind, were all supposed to 
have been deteriorated. Hakewill patiently and learnedly 
refuted all this. The moral character of antiquity he shows 
to he much exaggerated, animadverting especially on the 
Eomans. The most remarkable, and certainly , the most dis- 
putable chapters, are those which relate to the literary merits 
of ancient and modern times. He seems to be one of the 
first who ventured to put in a claim for the latter. Tn this 
he anticipates Wotton, who had more to say. Hakewill goes 
much too far in calling Sidney’s Arcadia nothing inferior 
to the choicest piece among the ancients ; ’ and even thinks 
A he should not much wrong Virgil by matching him with 
Du Bartas.’ .The learning shown in this treatise is very 
extensive, but Hakewill has no taste, and cannot perceive 
any real superiority in the ancients. Comp^ed with Lanci- 
lotti, he is much inferior in liveliness, perhaps even in 
learning; but I have not observed that he has borrowed 
any thing from the Italian, whose publication was but four 
years earlier. 

47. Browne’s Inquiry into Vulgar Errors displays a great 
Browne’s deal of erudition, but scarcely raises a high notion 
Erroi^ ■ of Browiio liimself as a philosopher, or of the state 
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of pliysical knowledge in England. Tke errors lie indicates 
are siicii as none but illiterate persons, we sboiiM think, were 
likely to hold ; and I believe that few on the continent, so 
late as 1646, would hate required to have them exploded 
with snch an ostensation of proof. Who did not know that 
the phoenix is a fable? Browne was where the learned in 
Europe had been seventy years before, and seems to have 
been one of those who saturate their minds with bad books 
till they have little room for anything new that is better. A 
man of so much credulity and such an irregular imagination 
as Browne was almost sure to believe in witchcraft and all 
sorts of spiritual agencies. In no respect did he go in 
advance of his age, unless we make an exception for his 
declaration against persecution. He seems to have been 
fond of those trifling questions which the bad taste of the 
schoolmen and their contemporaries introduced ; as whether 
a man has fewer ribs than a woman, whether Adam and Eve 
had navels, whether Methusaleh was the oldest man; the 
problems of children put to adults. With a strong curiosity 
and a real love of truth, Browne is a striking instance of a 
merely empirical mind ; he is at sea with sails and a rudder, 
but without a compass or log-hook; and has so little notion 
of any laws of nature, or of any inductive reasoning either 
as to efficient or final causes, that he never seems to judge 
anything to be true or false except by experiment. 

48. In concluding our review of the si?:teenth century, we 
selected Pinelli, as a single model of the literary cha- Life and 
racter which, loving and encouraging knowledge, Peifesc, 
is yet too little distinguished by any writings to fall naturally 
within the general subject of these volumes. The period 
which we now bring to a close will furnish us with a much 
more considerp|)le instance. Nicolai Peiresc was born in 
1580, of an ancient family in Provence, which had for some 
generations held judicial offices in the parliament of Aix. 
An extraordinary thirst for every kind of knowledge charac- 
terised Peiresc from his earliest youth, and beiug of a weak 
constitution, as well as ample fortune, though he retained, 
like his family, an honourable post in the parliament, his 
time was principally devoted to the multifarious pursuits of 
an enlightened scholar. Like Pinelli, he delighted in the 
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rarities of art and antiquity ; but Ms own superior genius, 
and the yocation of that age towards science, led liiin on to 
a far more extensive field of inquiry. We have the life of 
Peiresc written by his counti*yman and intimate friend 
Gassendi ; and no one who has any sympathy with science 
or with a noble character will read, it without pleasiire- 
Few boobs, indeed, of that period are more full of casual 
information. ■ 

49. Peiresc travelled much in the early part of his life 5 
he was at Eome in 1600, and came to England and Holland 
in 1606. The hard drinbing, even of our learned men,® dis- 
concerted his southern stomach; but he was repaid by the 
society of Camden, Saville, and Cotton. The king received 
Peiresc courteously, and he was present at the opening of 
parliament. On returning to his native province, he began 
to form his extensive collections of marbles and medals, but 
especially of natural history in every line. He was, perhaps, 
the first who observed the structure of zoophytes, though he 
seems not to have suspected their animal nature. Petrifac- 
tions occupied much of his time; and he framed a theory 
of them which Gassendi explains at length, but which, as 
might be expected, is not the truth.^ Botany was among his 
favourite studies, and Europe ov^es to him, according to 
Gassendi, the Indian jessamine, the gourd of Mecca, the real 
Egyiitian papyrus, which is not that described by Px^osper 
Alpinus. He first planted ginger, as well as many other 
Oriental plants, in an European garden, and also the cocoa- 
nut, from which, however, he could not obtain fruit. 

50. Peiresc was not less devoted to astronomy ; he had no 
sooner heard of the discoveries of Galileo than he set himself 
to procure a telescope, and had in the coui-se of the same 
year, 1610, the pleasui^e of observing the moons of Jupiter. 
It even occurred to him that these might serve to ascei’tain 
the longitude, though he did not follow up the idea. Galileo 
indeed, with a still more inventive mind, and with more of 
mathematics, seems to have stood in tbe way of Peiresc. He 
took, as far as appears, no gi’eat pains to publish his re- 
seai'ches, contenting himself with the intercourse of literaxy 


® Gassendi, Vita Peiroscii, p. 51. 
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men who passed near him, or with whom he could maintain 
correspondence. ■ Several discoveries are ascribed bo him by 
Gassendi ; of their originality I cannot venture to decide. 
‘^From his retreat/ says another biographex%/»Peirese gsive 
more encouragement to letters than any prince, more even 
than the Cardinal de Eichelieii, who some time afterwards 
founded the French Academy, Worthy to have been called 
by Bayle the attorney --gemr at of literature, he kept always on 
the level of progressive science, published inannseripts at his 
own expense, followed the labours of the learned throughout 
Eimope, and gave them an active impulse by his own aid.’ 
ScaJiger, Salmasius, Holstenius, Kircher, Mersenne, Grotiiis, 
Valois, are but some of the great names of Europe whom he 
assisted by various kinds of liberality.*^ He published no- 
thing himself, but some of his letters have been collected. 

51. The character of Peiresc was amiable and unreserved 
among his friends ; but he was too much absorbed in the 
love of knowledge for insipid conversation. For the same 
reason, his biographer infoiuns us, he disliked the society of 
women, gaining nothing valuable from the trifles and scan- 
dal ujxon which alone they could converse.^' Possibly the 
society of both sexes at Aix, in the age of" Peiresc, was such 
as, with no excessive fastidiousness, he might avoid. In his 
eagerness for new truths, he became somewhat credulous ; 
an error not xierliaps easy to be avoided, while the accumu- 
lation of facts proceeded more ra^iidly than the ascertaiii- 
ment of natural laws. But for a genuine liberality of mind 
and extensive attainments in knowledge very few can be 
compared to Peiresc ; nor among those who have resembled 
him in this employment of weath and leisure, do I know 
that any names have descended to j)osterity with equal 
lustre, excejyt dur two countrymen of the next generation, 
who axxproached so nearly to his character and course of life, 
Boyle and Evelyn. , 
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CHAPTEE L 

HISTOET OP ANOIEJSTT LITERATOEE IE BITEOPE, PEOM 

1650 TO 1700. 


Sect. I. 

Diitcli Scholars — Jesuit and Jansenist Philologers — Delphin Editions — 
Freiicii Scholars — English Scholars — Bentley. 

I. The (leatli of Salmasius a.bout tlie beginning of this period 

left a cliasin in critical literature which no one was James Fre- 
deric G ro- 

eqiial to fill. But the nearest to this giant of philo- novius. 
logy was Janies Frederic GronoTius, a native of Hamburgh 
but drawn, like .several more of his countrymen, to the uni- 
versities of Holland, the peculiarly learned state of Europe 
through the seventeenth century. The principal labours of 
Groiiovius were those of correcting the text of Latin writers; 
in Greek we find very little due to him/ His notes form an 
useful and considerable part of those which are collected in 
what are generally styled the Vaxiorum editions, published, 
chiefly after 1660, hy the Botch booksellers. These contain 
selections from the older critics, some of them, especially 
those first edited, indiitereiitiy made and often mutilated ; 
others with more attention to preserve eiitire the original 
notes. These however are for the most part only critical, as 
if explanatory observations were below the notice of an editor; 
though, as Le Glere says, those of Manutius on Cicero’s 
epistles cost Hin much more time than modern editors have 
given, to their conjectures.^ In general, the Variorum edi- 
tions were not greatly prissed, with the exeej)tioii. of those by 
the two Gronovii and Gr^vius.® 

® Baillrt, Griti<pies Orammairiens, « A list of the Vurionim editions will 

II . r>-i8. Blount. Biogr. unit. be found in Baillet, Critiques Gram^ 

^ PaTUnusiana, i. 283. m 
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2. The place of the elder Groiiovius, in the latter part of 

, „ this present period, was filled by his son. Janies 

Bovius. Groiiovius, bj maefatigable labour, and by a greater 
number of editions wMch bear Ms name, may be reckoned, 
if not a greater pbilologer, one not less celebrated tlian Ms 
fetber. He was at least a better Greek critic, and in tMs 
language, tlioiigli far below those who were about to arise, 
and who did in fact eclipse Mm long before his death, Bentley 
and Burman, he kept a high place for several years,*^ Gra3- 
vius, another German, whom the Dutch universities 
and retained, contributed to the Vari- 
orum editions, chiefly those of Latin authors, an erudition 
not less copious than that of any contemporary scholar. 

3. The philological character of Gerard Vossius himself, 

Isaac might believe some partial testimonies, fell 

Vossius. short of that of his son Isaac; whose observations 
on Pomponins Mela, and an edition of Catullus, did Mm ex- 
traordinary credit, and have placed Mm among the first pMlo- 
logers of this age. He was of a more lively genius, and perhaps 
hardly less erudition, than his father, but with a paradoxical 
judgment, and has certainly rendered much less service to 
letters.® Another son of a great father, Nicolas Heinsius, 
has by none been placed on a level with him ; but his editions 
of Prndentius and Clandian are better than any that had 
preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in classical literature. A 
Decline of Writer as late as 1714 complains, that only modern 
learnLni hooks of Latin Were taught in the schools, and that 
the students in the universities despised all grammatical 
learning. The study ^ not of our own language, which we 
entirely neglect, but of French,^ he reckons among the causes 
of this decay in ancient learning ; the French translations of 
the classics led many to imagine that the original could be 
dispensed with.^ Ezekiel Spanheim, envoy from the court of 

^ Brandenburg' to that of Louis XIV., was a distin- 
guislied exception; Ms edition of Julian, and his 
notes on several other writers, attest an extensive learning, 


^ Bmllet, n. 548. Kieeron, ii. 177. 
® Niceron, vol. xiii. 


^ Burckliardt, De LingujB Latinae 
liodie neglectee Cansis Oratio, p, 34. 
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wliieli lias still joreservedliis name in hoiioar. As tlie century 
drew nigli to its close, Germany Ibegan to revive ; a few men 
of real pliilological learning, especially Fabricius, appeared as 
lieralds of tliose greater names wMcli adorn her literary annals 
in the next age. 

6v The Jesuits had long been conspicuously the classical 
gcholars of France; in their colleges the purest and Jesuit coi- 
niost elegant Latinitj was supposed to be found; rrauce. 
they had early cultivated these graces of literature, while all 
polite writing was confined to the Latin language, and they 
still preserved them in its comparative disuse. The Jesuits/ 
Hiiet says, write and s|)eak Latin well, but their style is 
almost always too rhetorical. This is owing to their keeping 
regencies [an. iivSiial phrase for academical exercises] from 
tlieir early youth, which causes them to speak incessantly in 
public, and become accustomed to a sustained and polished 
style, above the tone of common subjects.’^ Jouvaiicy, whose 
Latin orations were published in 1700, has had no equal, if 
we may trust a panegyrist, since Maffei and Muretus.^ 

6. The Jansenists aj^peared ready at one time to wrest this 
palm from their inveterate foes. Lancelot threw poh Eoyai 
some additional lustre round Port Royal by the Lancelot. 
La^tin and Geeek grammars, which are more frequently called 
by the name of that famous cloister than by his own. Both 
were received with great approbation in the French schools, 
except, I suppose, where the Jesuits predominated, and their 
reputation lasted for many^ years. They were never so popu- 
lar, though well known, in this country. The public,’ says 
Baillet of the Greek grammar, which is rather the more 
eiiimeiit of the two, ^ bears witness that iiotliing of its kind 
has been more finished. The order is clear and concise. We 
iiiul in it many remarks, both judicious and important for 
the full knowledge of the language. Though Lancelot has 
chiefly followed Caninius, Sylburgius, Sanctius, and Vossius, 
his arrangement is ne’w, and-he -has selected what is most 
valuable in their woi'ks.’ ^ In fact, lie professes to advance 
nothing of his own, being more indebted, he says, to Caninius 
than to any one, ■else. The method of Clenardiis he disap- 

^ Biogr. univ^. 
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proves, and thinks that of Eamns intricate. He adopts the 
division into three declensions. But his notions of the proper 
meaning of the tenses are strangely confused and erroneous : 
several other mistakes of an obvious nature, as v^e should 
now say, will occur in his syntax; and upon the whole the 
Port Eoyal grammar does not give us a high idea of the 
critical knowledge of the seventeenth century, as to the more 
difficult language of antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had been so minutely 
Latin gram- and laboriously studied, that little more than giean- 
rSonius. ings after a great harvest could be obtained. The 
Aristarchus of Vossius, and his other grammatical works, 
though partly not published till this period, have been men- 
tioned in the last volume. Perizoniiis, a professor at Prane- 
ker, and in many respects one of the most learned of this 
age, published a good edition of the Minerva of Samctius in 
1687. This celebrated grammar had become very scarce, as 
well as that of Scioppius, which contained nothing but re- 
marks upon Sanctius. Perizonius combined the two with 
notes more ample than those of Scio];>pius, and more bold in 
differing from the Spanish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical authors have been pre- 

ueiphin ^y ciitics, noiie, at least of this period, have 

editions, keen more celebrated than those which Louis XIV., 
at the suggestion of the Duke de Montausier, caused to be 
prepared for the use of the Dauphin. The object in view was 
to elucidate the Latin writers, both by a continual gloss in the 
margin, and by such notes as should bring a copious mass of 
ancient learning to bear on the explanation, not of the more 
difficult passages alone, but of all those in which an ordinary 
reader might rec|uire some aid. The former of these is less 
useful and less satisfactorily executed than the latter ; as for 
the notes, it must be owned that, with much that is super- 
fluous even to tolerable scholars, they bring together a great 
deal of very serviceable iliustration. The choice of authors 
as well as of editors was referred to Huet, who fixed the 
number of the former at forty. The idea of an index, on a 
more extensive plan than in any earlier editions, was also due 
to Huet, who had designed to fuse those of each work into 
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one more general, as a standing historical analysis of the 
Latin langnage.^* These editions are of very unequal merit, 
as might be expected from the number of persons employed ; 
a list of whom will be found in Baillet.“ 

9. Tanaquil Faber, thus better known than by his real name, 
Tanneguy le Fevre, a man learned, animated, not LePevreand 
fearing the reproach of paradox, acquired a consider- 
able name among French critics by several editions, as well 
as by other w’ritings in philology. But none of his literary 
productions were so celebrated as his daughter, Anne le Fevre, 
afterwards Madame Dacier. The knowledge of Gi’eek, though 
once not very uncommon in a woman, had become prodigious 
in the days of Louis XIV . ; and when this distinguished 
lady taught Homer and Sappho to speak French pi’ose, she 
appeai’ed a phoenix in the eyes of her countrymen. She was 
uiKloubtedly a person of very rare talents and estimable cha- 
racter; her translations are numerous and reputed to be 
correct, though Niceron has observed that she did not raise 
Homer in the eyes of those who were not prejudiced in his 
favour.*' Her husband was a scholar of kindred mind and 
the same pursuits. Their union was facetiously called the 
wedding of Latin and Greek. But each of this learned 
couple was skilled in both languages. Dacier was a great 
translator ; his Horace is perhaps the best known of his ver- 
sions ; but the Poetics of Aristotle have done him most 
honour. The Daciers had to fight the battle of antiquity 
against a generation both ignorant and vain-glorious, yet 
keen-sighted in the detection of blemishes, and disposed to 
avenge the wrongs of their fathers, who had been trampled 
upon bj^ pedants, with the help of a new pedantry, that of the 
court and the mode. With great learning they had a com- , 
petent share of good sense, but not pei'haps a sufiieiently 
discerning taste, or liveliness enough of style, to inaintain a 
cause that had so many prejudices of the world now enlisted 
against it.^ 

^ Huetiana,, p. 92. the chef-d^muvre of one whom Bentley 

® Critiques Gnimmairiens, n. 605. calls fceminariim doetissima.' — 1847.] 

” [It has l)L*en remarked, that her ® Bailiet. Niceron, yoL lii. Bibiio- 
edition of Callimachus, with critical th^que uniyerseile, x. 295, xxii. 176, 
notes, ought to have been mentioned, as xxiv, 241, 26L Biogr. iiniv. 
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10. Henry Valois might have been mentioned before for 
„ his edition of Ammianns Mareellinns in 1636, ■which 

ArCTlTV 

Valois. ^ ' estalblislied his philological reputation. Many other 
of decay of worlis ill the .Same line' of criticism followed. He is 
among the great ornaments of learning in this period. 
Kor was France destitnte of others that did her hoiiour, 
Ootelier, it is said;, deserved by his knowledge of Greek to be 
placed on a level with the great scholars of former times. 
Tet there seems to have been some decline, at least towards 
the close of the century, in that prodigious erudition which 
had distinguished the preceding period. For we know no 
one,’ says Le Clerc, about 1699, ^ who equals in learning, in 
diligence, and in the quantity of his works, the Scaligers, 
the Lipsii, the Casaubons, the Salinasii, the Meursii, the 
Vossii, the Seldens, the Gronovii, and many more of former 
times.’ P Though perhaps in this reflection there was some- 
thing of the customary bias against the present generation, 
we must own that the writings of scholars were less massive, 
and consequently gave less apparent evidence ,of industry, 
than formerly. But in classical philology, at least, a better 
day was about to arise, and the first omen of it came from a 
country not yet much known in that literature. 

11. It has been observed in a former passage, that while 

Engiisix England was very far from wanting men of extensive 
DupSt? erudition, she had not been at all eminent in ancient 
or classical literature^ The proof which the absence of cri- 
tical writings, or even of any respectable editions, furnishes, 
ap2)ears weighty ; nor can it be refuelled by sufficient testi- 
mony. In the middle of the century James Duj)ort, Greek 
professor at Cambridge, deserves honom by standing almost 
alone. a]3pears,’ says a late biographer, to have been 

the main instrument by which literature was upheld in this 
university during the civil disturbances of the seventeenth 
centuiy ; and though little known at present, he enjoyed an 
almost transcendent reputation for a great length of time 
among his contemporaries as well as in the generation which 

Parriiasiana, vol. i. p. 225. Je viens seul clii nombre cles savans d’Hoilaiido. 
d’apprendre, says Charles Patin in one II n’esfc pins dans ce pais-la des gens 
of his letters, que M. Grronovius est faits comme Jos. Scaliger, Baudius, 
mort a Leyden. II restoit presqne _tout Ileinsius, Saimasiiis, etGfrotius. (P. 582.) 
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iiiimecliatelj succeeded.’^ Dupor% lioweYer^ lias little claim 
to this reputation, except hj translations of ..the,. writings of 
Solomon, the hook of Job, and the Psalms, into Greek hexa- 
nieters;. conceriiing which his- biographer ■ gently. intimates 
that ^ his notions of yersification were not formed in a seTere 
or eritical school;’ and by what has certainly been more 
esteemed, his Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Clere and Bishop 
Monk agree to praise, as very useful to the student of Homer. 
Diiport gave also some lectures on Theophrastus about 1656, 
which were afterwards published in Needham’s edition of 
that author. ‘^ In these,’ says Le Clerc, “^he explains words 
with miich exactness, and so as to show that he understood 
the analogy of the language.’^' ^ They are, upon the whole, 
calculated,’ says the Bishop of Gloucester, "^to give no im- 
favourable opinion of the state of Greek learning in the uni- 
versity at that memorable crisis.’ 

12. It cannot he fairly said that our universities declined 
in general learning under the usurpation of Grom- oreeicnot 
well. They contained, on the contrary, more extra- studied, 
ordinary men than in any earlier period, but not generally 
well affected to the predominant power. Greek however 
seems not much to have flourished, even immediately after 
the Eestoration. Barrow, who was ehoseii Greek professor 
ill 1660, complains that no one attended his lectures. I sit 
like an Attic owl,’ he says, driven out from the society of 
ail other birds.’® According indeed to the scheme of study 
retained from a more barbarous age, no knowledge of the 
Greek language appears to have been required from the stu-' 
dents, as necessary for their degrees. And if we may believe 
ii satirical writer of the time of Charles TI., but one whose 
satire had great circulation and was not taxed with falsehood, 


■'i Miiseiun Criticnin, vol. ii. p. 672 so “ifir as they related to study, was 
f hy the Bishop of O-Ioucester aad made after the time of Henry VXII. or 
Bristol).^ Edward VI. 

^ Biidiorlieque ehoisio, xxr. 18. pThe studies of the Cambridge 

» St;c a biognipliii'a! memoir of Bar- schools about 1680 consisted of logic, 
row pi’o fixed to llnghes’s edition of his ethics, natural philosophy, and mathe- 
wmrlvs. This eontaius a sketch of studies matics ; the latter brancif of kiiowledgo, 
pursued in the university of Cambridge which was destined subsequently to take 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- the lead, and almost swaillow up the 
niry, iudof indeed, but such as I should rest, had then but recently ];eeoine an 
h;u-e lieen gind to have seen before, object of much atluntioii.’ Alonk’s Life 
lb 62. No altej*aiioii in the statutes, of Bentley, p. (>,-—1812.] 
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the general state of education, both in the schools and uni- 
versities, was as narrow, pedantic, and miprofitable as can be 
conceived.^ 

18. We were not, nevertheless, destitute of men distin- 
Gataker’e giiished for critical skill, even from the commence- 
iXSirms. nient of this period. The first was a very learned 
divine, Thomas Gataker, one whom a foreign writer has 
placed among the six Protestants most conspicuous, in his 
judgment, for depth of reading. His Cinnus, sive Adversaria 
Miscellanea, published in 1651, to which a longer work, en- 
titled Adversaria Posthuma, is subjoined in later editions, 
may be introduced here; since, among a far greater number 
of Scriptural explanations, both of these miscellanies contain 
many relating to profane antiquity. He claims a higher 
place for his edition of Marcus Antoninus the next year. This 
is the earliest edition, if I am not mistaken, of any classical 
writer published in England with original annotations. 
Those of Gataker evince a very copious learning, and the 
edition is still, perhaps, reckoned the best that has been given 
of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the History of Ancient 

Stanley’s Philosopliy, Undertook a more difiicult task, and 
jsschyius. celebrated edition of iBschylus. It 

was, as every one has admitted, by far superior to any that 
had preceded it; nor can Stanley’s real praise be effaced, 
though it may be diminished, by an unfortunate charge that 
has been brought against him, of having appropriated to 
himself the conjectures, mdst of them unpublished, of Casau- 
bon, Dorat, and Scaliger, to the number of at least three 
hundred emendations of the text. It will hardly be reckoned 
a proof of our nationality, that a living English scholar was 
the first to detect and announce this plagiarism of a critic, 
in whom we had been accustomed to take pride, from these 
foreigners.^' After these plumes have been withdrawn Stan- 
ley’s iEschylus will remain a great monument of critical 

Jearning. 

15. Meric Casaubon, by his notes on Persius, Antoninus, 

* Eachard’s Grroiinds and Occasions “ Edinburgh Review, xix. 494. Mn~ 
of the Contempt of the Clergy. This seum Criticiim, ii. 498 (both by the 
littlo tract was published in 1670, and Bishop of London), 
went through ten editions by 1 696- 
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and Diogenes Laertius, Pearson by those on the last author, 
Grale on lamblichus, Price on Apuleius, Hudson 
by his editions of Thucydides and Josephus, Potter logers. 
by that of Lycophron, Baxter of Anacreon, attested the pro- 
gress of classical learning in a soil so well fitted to give it 
iiourishnieiit. The same William Baxter published the first 
grammar, not quite elementary, which had appeared in Eng- 
land, entitled De Analogia, sen Arte Latinse Linguse Com- 
mentarius. It relates principally to etymology, and to the 
deduction of the different parts of the verb from a stem, 
which he conceives to be the imperative mood. Baxter was 
a man of some ability, but, in the style of critics, offensively 
contemptuous towards his brethren of the craft. 

16. We must hasten to the greatest of English critics in 
this, or possibly any other age, Richard Bentley. 

His first book was the epistle to Mill, subjoined to to km. 
the latter’s edition of the chronicle of John Malala, a Greek 
writer of the Lower Empire.’^ In a desultory and almost 
garrulous strain, Bentley pours forth an immense store of 
novel learning and of acute criticism, especially on his 
favourite subject, which was destined to become his glory, 
the scattered relics of the ancient dramatists. The style of 
Bentley, always terse and lively, sometimes humorous and 
drily sarcastic, whether he wrote in Latin or in English, 
could not but augment the admiration which his learning 
challenged. Greevius and Spanheim pronounced him the 
rising star of British literature, and a correspondence with 
the former began in 1602, which continued in unbroken 
friendship till his death. 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley were more abundantly 
displayed, and before the eyes of a more numerous Dissertation 
tribmial, ill his fiimous dissert^^ on the epistles 
ascribed to' Phakris. This was provoked, in: the first in stance, 
by a few lines of eulogy on these epistles by Sir William 
Temple, who pretended to find in them indubitable' marks 


^ JT am indebted to Mr. Dyee for The notes, indeed, appear to have been 
reminding me, that Mill only super- written by John Oregbry, whom Bishop 
intended the publication of Malala ; the jVIonh ^a roan of prodigious learn- 
prolegomena having been written by ing,’ not long before the Civil War. 
Tlody, the notes and :La,lTn translation See a full account of this edition of Ma- 
by Chilnioad in the reign of Charles I. lala in Life of Bentley, i. 25.-~l 847 ] 
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of aiitlientioitj. Bentley^ in a dissertation subjoined to 
Wotton’s Reflections on Modern and Ancient Learning, gave 
tolerably conclusive proofs of the contrary. A young man of 
high family and respectable learning, Charles Boyle, had 
published an edition of the Epistles of Phalaris, with some 
reflection on Bentley for personal incivility ; a charge which 
he seems to have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley aniniad- 
verted on this in his dissertation. Boyle the next year, with 
the assistance of some leading men at Oxford, Aldrich, King, 
and Atterbury, published his Examination of Bentley’s Dis- 
sertation on Phalaris ; a book generally called, in familiar 
brevity, Boyle against Bentley The Cambridge giant of 
criticism replied in an answer which goes by the name of 
Bentley against Boyle. It was the first great literary war 
that had been waged in England ; and like that of Troy, it 
has still the prerogative of being remembered, after the 
Epistles of Phalaris are almost as much buried as the walls 
of Troy itself. Both combatants were skilful in wielding the 
sword : the arms of Boyle, in Swift’s language, were given 
him by all the gods; but his antagonist stood forward in no 
such figurative strength, master of a learning to which no- 
thing parallel had been known in England, and that directed 
‘ by an understanding pi'ompt, discriminating, not idly scep- 
tical, but still farther removed from trust in authority, saga- 
cious in perceiving corruptions of language, and ingenious, 
at the least, in removing them, with a style rapid, concise, 
amusing, and superior to Boyle in that which he had chiefly 
to boast, a sarcastic wit.® 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to ns, even without 
looking at the anachronisms or similar errors which Bentley 


y ‘ Tlie principal share in the under- their learning was that of school-boys, 
taking fell to the lot of Atterbury; this and not always sufficient to preserve 
was snspected at the time, and has since them from, distressing mistakes. But 
been placed beyond all doubt by the profound literature was at that period 
publication of a letter of his to Boyle.’ confined to few, while wit and raillery 
■—Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 69. found numerous and eager readers. It 

‘In point of classical learning the may be doubtful wlietber Busby him- 
joiiit stock of the confederacy bore no self, by whom every one of the con- 
proportion to that of Bentley; their federated band had been educated, pos- 
acquaintance with several of the books sessed knowledge which would have 
upon which they comment appears only qualified him to enter the lists in such 
to have begun upon that occasion, and a controversy*’ — Monk’s Bentley, p. 69. 
sometimes they are indebted for their Warburton has justly said that Bentley 
knowledge of them to their adversary; by his wit foiled the Oxford men at 
compared with his boundless erudition their own wea.p(jn.s. 
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lias exposed/tliat any one should be deceived by the Epistles 
of Phalaris. The rhetorical common-places, the cold decla- 
inatioii of the sophist, the care to please the reader, the 
absence of that simplicity with which a man who has never 
Iviiowii restraint in disguising his thoughts or choosing his 
words is sure to express himself, strike us in the pretended 
letters of this bustdned tyrant, the Icon Basilice of the an- 
cient world. But this was doubtless thought evidence of 
their authenticity by many who might say, as others have 
done, in a happy vein of metaphor, that they seemed not 
written with a pen but with a sceptre/ The argument from 
the use of the common dialect by a Sicilian tyrant, contem- 
porary with Pythagoras, is of itself conclusive, and would 
leave no doubt in the present day. 

19. It may be remarked,^ says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
that a scholar at that time possessed neither the Bisadvan- 
aids nor the encouragements which are now pre- SlSaSia 
sented to smooth the paths of literature. The gram- 
mars of the Latin and Greek languages were imperfectly and 
erroneously taught; and the critical scholar must have felt 
severely the absence of sufficient indexes, particularly of the 
voliiminous scholiasts, grammarians, and later writers of 
Greece, in the examination of which no inconsiderable por- 
tion of a life might be consumed. Bentley, relying upon his 
own exertions and the resources of his own mind, pursued an 
original path of criticism, in which the intuitive quickness 
and subtlety of his genius qualified him to excel. In the 
fiiciilty of memory, so important for such pursuits, he has 
himself candidly declared that he was not particularly gifted. 
Consequently he practised throughout life the precaution of 
noting in tlie margin of his books the suggestions and con- 
jecturoB which rushed into his mind during their perusal. 
To this habit of laying up materials in store, we may partly 
attribute the surprising rapidity with which some of his most 
important works were completed. He was also at the trouble 
of constructing for his own use indexes of authors quoted by 
the principal scholiasts, by Eustathius and other ancient 
comiiieiitators, of a nature'', similar to those afterwards pub- 
lished by Eabricius in his Bibliotheca Graeca; which latter 
were the produce of the joint;- labour of various hands/ 

Monk’s Life of Bentley j p, 12. 
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Sect. IL— Ok Aktiquities. 

Qrmixm aad Gronoviiis — Fabretti — ^Numismatic Writers — Chronology. 


20. The two most industrious scholars of their time, Grae- 
Tiie^aiiri of vius aiid Groiiovius, collected into one body such of 
of the numerous treatises on Eomaii and Greek anti- 

quities as they thought most worthy of preservation 
in an uniform and accessible work. These form the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Eomanarum, by Grsevius, in twelve volumes, 
the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grsecarum, by Gronovius, in 
thirteen volumes; the former published in 1694, the first 
volumes of the latter in 1697. They comprehend many of the 
labours of the older antiquaries already commemorated from 
the middle of the sixteenth to that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and some also of a later date. Among these, in the 
collection of Grcevius, are a treatise of Albert Eiibens, son of 
the great painter, on the dress of the Eomans, particularly 
the laticlave (Antwerp, 1665), the enlarged edition of Octa- 
vius Ferrariiis on the same subject, several treatises by Spaii- 
heim and IJrsatus, and the Eoma Antica of Isfardini, published 
in 1666. Gronoviiis gave a place in his twelfth volume 
(1702) to the very recent work of a young Englishman, 
Potter’s Antiquities, which the author, at the request of the 
veteran antiquary, had so much enlarged, that the Latin 
translation in Gronoviiis is nearly double in length the first 
edition of the English.^’ The warm eulogies of Gronovius 
attest the merit of this celebrated work. Potter was but 
twenty-three years of age ; he had of course availed himself 
of the writings of Meursius, but he has also contributed to 
supersede them. It has been said that he is less exact in 
attending to the difference of times and places than our finer 
criticism requires.® 

21. Bellori in a long list of antiquarian writing's, Ealconieri 
in several more, especially his Inscriptiones Athle- 
tic8B, maintained the honour of Italy in this pro- 
vince, so justly claimed as her own.^ But no one has been 

^ The i^rst edition of Potter’s Anti- Biogr. nniv. 
quities was published in 1697 and 1698. ^ Sail, vol. xi. p. 36L 
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accounted equal to Raphael Fabretti;,by judges so competent 
as Maffeij Graviiia, Pabronij' and Visconti® His diligence in 
collecting inscriptions was only surpassed by his sagacity in 
explaining them ; and his authoiity has been preferred to 
that of any other antiquary/ His time was spent in delving 
among ruins and vaults, to explore the subterranean treasures 
of Latiiim ; no heat, nor cold, nor rain, nor badness of road, 
could deter him from these solitary peregrinations. Yet the 
glory of Pabretti must be partly shared with his horse. This 
wise and faithful animal, named Marco Polo,, had acquired, 
it is said, the habit of standing still, and as if} were pomtmg^ 
when he came near an antiquity ; his master candidly owning 
that several things which would have escaped him had been 
detected by the antiquarian quadruped.^' Pabretti’s princi- 
pal works are three dissertations on the Eoman aqueducts, and 
one on the Trajan column. Little, says Pahroni, was known 
before about the Roman galleys or their naval affairs in 
general.^ Pabretti was the first who reduced lapidary remains 
into classes, and arranged them so as to illustrate each other ; 
a method, says one of his most distinguished successors, 
which has laid the foundations of the science.^ A profusion 
of collateral learning is mingled with the main stream of all 
his investigations. 

22. No one had ever come to the study of medals with such 
stores of erudition as Ezekiel Spaiiheim. The earlier 
writers on the subject, Vico, Erizzo, Angeloni, were gjaniieim- 
not comparable to him, and had rather dwelt on the 
genuineness or rarity of coins than on their usefulness in 
illustrating history, Spanheim’s Dissertations on the Use of 
Medals, the second improved edition of which appeared in 
1671, first connected them with the most profound and cri- 
tical research into antiquity.^ Vaillant, travelling into the 
Levant, brought home great treasures of Greek coinage, espe- 
cially those of the Seleucidm;, at once enriching the cabinets 
of the curious and establishing historical truth. Medallic 
evidence, in fact, may be reckoned among those checks upon 

« Eabretti’s life has been written by « Eabroni, p. 192. 
two very favourable biographers, Fa- ^ P. 20L 
broni, m Vitsfe Italorum, voL vi., and * Biogr. univ. 

Visconti, in the Biograpliie universelle. ** Bibl, choisie, vol. xxh. 

^ F broni, p. 187. Biogr. tiniv. 
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the negligence of liistorianSj that, having been retrieved by 
industrious antiquaries, have created a cautious and discern- 
ing spirit ■which has been exercised in later times upon facts, 
and which, beginning in scepticism, passes onward to a more 
rational, and therefore more secure, conviction of what can 
fairly be proved. Jobert, in 1692, consolidated the researelies 
of Spaiiheim, Vaillant, and other numismatic writers, in his 
book entitled La Science des Medailles, a better system of the 
science than had been published.^ 

28. It would of course not be difficult to fill these pages 
ciironoiogy. witli brief notices of other books that fall within the 
usiier. extensive range of classical antiquity. But we have 
no space for more than a mere enumeration, which would 
give little satisfaction. Chronology has received some atten- 
tion in former volumes. Our learned Archbishop Usher 
might there have been named, since the first pai-t of his 
Annals of the Old Testament, which goes down to the year 
of the world 3828, was published in 1650. The second part 
followed ill 1654. This has been the chronology generally 
adopted by English historians, as well as by Bossuet, Calmet, 
and Eollin, so that for many years it might be called the or- 
thodox scheme of Europe. No former annals of the world 
had been so exact in marking dates and collating sacred his- 
tory with profane. It was therefore exceedingly convenient 
for those who, possessing no sufficient leisure or learning for 
these inquiries, might very reasonably confide in such autho- 
rity. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavilis, had strictly con- 
Pezron to the Hebrew chronology in all Scriptural 

dates. But it is well known that the Septuagint 
version, and also the Samaritan Pentateuch, differ greatly 
from the Hebrew and from each other, so that the age of the 
world has nearly 2000 years more antiquity in the Greek 
than in the original text. Jerome had followed' the latter in 
the Tulgate 5 and in the. seventeenth century it was usual to 
maintain the incorrupt purity of the Hebrew manuscripts, so 
that when Pezroii, in his Antiquite des Temps devoilee, 1687, 
attempted to establish the Septuagint . chronology, it excited 


Biogr. univ. 
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a clamour ill some of liis cliorcli, as derogatory to tlie Vulgate 
translation. , Martianay. .defended ' tlie, .received .clironology^ 
and tlie systeiii' .of ' Pezron gained, little favour in, tliat age,*^ 
It lias since become more poj>nlar, cliiefiy, perhaps, on ..account 
of tlie greater latitude it gives. to speoalatioiis'on tlxe' oingi^^ 
of kingdoms and other events of the early world, which are 
certainly somewhat cramped in the common reckoning. But 
the Septiiagint chronology is not free from its own difficul- 
ties, and the internal evidence seems rather against its having 
been the original. Where two must be wrong, it is possible 
that all three may be so ; and the most judicious inquirers 
into ancient history have of late been coming to the opinion, 
that, wntli certain exceptions, there are no means of estab- 
lishing an entire accuracy in dates before the Olympiads, 
While much of the more ancient history itself, even in leading* 
and important events, is so jmecarioiis as must he acknow- 
ledged, there can be little confidence in chronological schemes. 
They seem, ho'vvever, to be very seducing, so that those who 
enter upon the subject as sceptics become believei’s in their 
own theory, 

25. Among those wdio addressed their attention to par- 
ticular portions of chronology, Sir John Marsham 
ought to be mentioned. In his Canon Clironicus 
iEgyptiacus he attempted, as the learned wmre still more 
prone than they are now, to reconcile conflicting authorities 
without rejecting any. He is said to have first started the 
ingenious idea that the Egyptian dynasties, stretching to 
such immense antiquity, were not successive but collateral.® 
Marsbam fell, like many others after him, into the unfor- 
tiiimte mistake of confounding Sesostris with Sesac. But 
in times wlmii discoveries that Marsham could not have 
anticipated ivere yet at a distance, he is extolled by most 
of tlioso who had laboured, by help of the Greek and Hebrew 
writers iilone, to fix ancient history on a stable foundation, 
a,.s the restorer of the Egyptian annals. 


« Biogr. imiY. : arts. Pezron and Martiaiiay. Bibliotheqric imiv. xxlr. 103. 

° Biogriipli. Britannica. 
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CHAPTER IL 

HISTOBY OF THEOLOaiOAL lilTEBATURB FROM 

1650 TO 1700. 


Sect. I. 

fapal Bower limited by tlie Gallican Cbiircb — Dupiii — Fieiiry — Protestant 
Oontrovei’sy — Bossuet — His Assaults on Protestantism — Jansenism — 
Progress of Arminianism in England — Trinitarian Controversy — De- 
fences of Cbristianity-^Paseal’s Tlioiiglits — Toleration-— Boyle — Locke 
— Frencb Sermons — And Englisb — Other Tlieological Works, 

1. It lias been observed in the last volume^ that while little 
Decline Off Or HO decline could be perceived in the general 
fluence. church of Rouie at the conclnsioii of that period 
which we then had before us, jet the papal authority itself 
had lost a part of that formidable character which, through 
the Jesuits, and especially Bellannin, it had some years 
before assumed. This was now still more decidedly mani- 
fest: the temporal power over kings was not, certainly, 
renounced, for Rome never retracts any thing ; nor was it 
perhaps without Italian Jesuits to write in its behalf ; but 
the common consent of nations rejected it so strenuously, 
that on no occasion has it been brought forward by any 
accredited or eminent advocate. There was also a growing 
disposition to control the court of Rome ; the treaty of 
Westphalia was concluded in utter disregard of her protest. 
But such matters of history do not belong to us, "when they 
do not bear a close relation to the warfare of the pen. Some 
events there were which have had a remarkable influence 
on the theological literature of France, and indirectly of 
the rest of Europe. 

2. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his earlier life, than 
bigoted, became involved in a contest with Innocent XI., 
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bj a piece of Ms usual despotism and contempt of Ms 
subjects^ rights. He extended' in 1673 the : ancient ' 

prerogati've, called the regale^ bj which the hMg ■ 

enjoyed the revenues of vacant bishoprics^ to all 
the Miigdonij,' though many sees had been legally .exempt 
from it. Two bishops apj)ealed to the pope, vrlio interfered 
in their fevoiir more pei'emptorily than the times would 
permit. Irmoceiit, it is but just to say, was maintaining' 
the hiir rights of the church, rather than any claim of his 
owm. But the dispute took at length a different form. 
Braiice was rich in prelates of eminent wmrtli, and among 
such, as is evident, the Cisal|)ine theories had never lain 
wholly dormant since the councils of Constance and Basle. 
Louis convened the famous assembly of the Galilean clergy 
ill 1682. Bossiiet, who is said to have felt some appre- 
hensions lest the spirit of resistance should become one of 
rebellion, was appointed to oj)eii this assembty; and Ms 
sermon on that occasion is among his most splendid works, 
liis posture ivas indeed magnificent : he stands forward 
not so much the minister of religion as her arbitrator; we 
see him poise in Ms hands earth and heaven, and draw' that 
boundary line which neither was to transgress ; he speaks 
the language of reverential love towards the mother-church, 
that of St. Peter, and the fairest of her daughters to which 
lie belongs, conciliating their transient feud ; yet in this 
majestic tone. ivhicli he assiiiiies, no arrogance betrays itself, 
no thought of himself as one endowed with trails Cendant 
iniiiieiice ; he speaks for liis church,* and yet we feel that 
lie raises himself above those for whom he, speaks.^ ' 

o. Bossiiet ivas finally entrusted with drawing up the 
foar articles, which the assembly, rather at the M- 
stigatio?! perhaps of Colbert than of its own 
accord, promulgated ns the. .Gallicaii mreed on the limita- 
tions of papal authority, ' These declare : 1. That kings are 
subject to no ecclesiastical^ power., -in 'teinporals, nor can bo 
deposed directly or indirectly 'by, the. chiefs of the elmrcli: 

2. That the decrees: of the. "council ' of Constance as to the 
papal authority are in full force and ouglit to be observed : 

p This sermon will be fomid jii (Euvres do Bussnd, vol. ix. 
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3. That* this aiitliority can only be exerted in conformity 
with the canons received in the Galilean church : 4, That 
though the pope has the principal share in determining 
controversies of faith^ and his decrees extend to all churches^ 
they are not absolutely final, unless the consent of the 
catholic church be superadded. It appears that some 
bishops would have willingly used stronger language, but 
Bossuet foresaw the risk of an absolute schism. Even 
thus the Galilean church approached so nearly to it that, 
the pope i'*efiising the usual bulls to bishops nominated by 
the king according to the concordat, between thirty and 
forty sees, at last, were left vacant. No reconciliation was 
effected till 1693, in the pontificate of Innocent XII. It 
is to be observed, whether the Fi'ench writers slur this over 
or not, that the pope gained the hoiioui*s of war ; the 
bishops who had sat in the assembly of 1682 writing* sepa- 
rately letters which have the appearance of regretting, if 
not retracting, what they had done. These were however 
worded with intentional equivocation. ; and as the court of 
Rome yields to none in suspecting the subterfuges of words, 
it is plain that it contented itself with an exterior humilia- 
tion of its adversaries. The old question , of the regale was 
tacitly settled ; Loois enjoyed all that he had desired, and 
Rome might justly think herself not bound to fight for the 
privileges of those who had made her so bad a return.*^ 

4. The doctrine of the four articles gained ground perhaps 
Diipinrm ill the cliurcli of France through a woi^k of great 
boldness, and deriving .authority from the learning 
and judgment of its author, Dupin. In the height: of the 
contest, while many were considering how far, the Gallicaii 
church might dispense with the institution of bishoi)s at 
.Rome, that point in the established system which evidently 
secured the victory to their antagonist, in the year 16<^6, 
lie published a treatise on the ancient discipline of the 
church. It is written in Latin, which he probably chose 
as less obnoxious than his own language. It may be true, 


•'■J I have clerired most of this account the Galliean prelates in 1693. But when 
from Bniissefc’s Life of Bossuet, vol, ii. the Eoinaii legions had passed under the 
Both tlie bishop and his biographer yoke at the Caiidine Forks, they were 
sliufHo a good deal about the letter of ready to take up arms again. 
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wliich. 1 Ociiiiiob affirm or deny, fcliat each position i:i this 
work had been advanced before ; but the general tone 
seems undoubtedly niorfe adverse to the papal supremacy 
than any book which could have come from a man of 
reputed orthodoxy. It tends, notwithstanding a few neces- 
saiy admissioris, to represent almost all that can be called 
power or jurisdiction in the see of Rome as acquired, if not 
abusive, and would leave, in a |)ractical sense, no real j>ope 
at all ; mere primacy being a txdfle, and even the right of 
interfering by admonition being of no great value, when 
there was no definite obligation to obey. The principle of 
Diipin is, that the church having reached her perfection in 
the fourth eeiiiurj^ we should endeavour, as ‘far as circuni- 
stanees will admit, to restore the discipline of that age. But, 
even in the Galilean church, it has generally been held 
that he has urged his argument farther than is consistent 
with a necessary subordination to Eome.** 

5. Ill the same year Diipin published the first volume of 
a more celebrated work, his Nouvelle Bibliotlieque unpinjsEc- 
des Auteurs ecclesiastiques, a complete history of library, 
theological literature, at least within the liu|its of the church, 
which, in a long series of volumes, he finally brought down 
to the close of the seventeenth century. It is unquestion- 
ably the most standard work of that kind extant, whatever 
deficiencies may have been found in its execution. The 
iiiiiiieiise erudition requisite for such an undertaking must 
have rendered it inevitable to take some things at second 
hand, or to fall into some errors; and we may add other 
causes less necessary, the youth of the writer in the . first 
voliiiiies, and tlie rapidity with which they' appeared. ' In- 
tegrity, love of truth, and moderation distinguish this 
ecck^siastical liistory, perhaps beyond any other. Dupin is 
often near the frontier of orthodoxy, but he is careful, even 
in the eyes of jealous Catholics, not quite to overstep it. 
This Avork wiis soon translated ' into English, and furnished 
a large part of such knowledge on the subject as our own 
divines possessed. His free-;- way. '..of speaking, however, on 


.Hitliot iieqiie miiveraelie, vi. 109. througli by tlioso wlio would uiidersland 
Thn book is very d.eiir, couckso, aud suck matterw. 1 have iiov. observed that 
learned, so tliat it is worth reading, it is. much quoted by English writers. 
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the Eomaii: supremacy and, some other points^, excited the 
animadversion of more rigid persons, and among others of 
Bossuet, who stood on his own vantage-ground, ready to 
strike on every side. The most impartial critics have been 
of Dupin^s mind ; but Bossnet, like all dogmatic champions 
of orthodoxy, never sought truth by an analytical process 
of investigation, assuming his own possession of it as an 
axiom in the controversy.® 

6. Dupin was followed a few years afterwards by one 
Fiem-y’s ^ iiot Ms superior in learning and candour (though 
cal History, defieieiit in neither), but in skill of na,rratioii and 
beauty of style, Claude Meury. The first volume of his 
Ecclesiastical History came forth in 1691 ; but a part only 
of the long series falls within this century. The learning 
of Pleury has been said to be frequently not original, and 
his prolixity to be too great for an elementary historian. 
The former is only blamable when he has concealed his 
immediate authorities ; few works of great magnitude have 
been written wholly from the prime sources ; with regard 
to his diffuseness, it is very convenient to those who want 
access to the o:^inal writers, or leisure to collate them. 
Eleury has been called by some credulous and uncritical; 
but he is esteemed faithful, moderate, and more respectful 
or cautious than Dupin. Yet many of his volumes are 
a continual protest against the vices and ambition of the 
mediseval popes, and his Ecclesiastical History must be 
reckoned atnong the causes of that estrangement, in spirit 
and affection, from the court of Eome, which leavens the 
theological literature of France in the eighteenth century. 

7. The dissertations of Fleury, iiitersiiersed with his his- 
HisDis- tory, were more generally read and more coiispi- 
serfcations. cuouslj excellent. Concise, but neither dry nor 
superficial ; luminous, yet appearing simple ; philosophical 
without the affectation of profundity, seizing all that is 
most essential in their subject without the tediousness of 
detail or the pedantry of quotation ; written, above all, with 

® BiHiotheque iiniverselle, iii. 39, provokes the prelate of Meaux, Cos 
vii, 335, xxii. 120. Biogr. universelle. grands critiques sont pen favorables aux 
CEuvres de Bossnet, vol. xxx. Dupin siiperiorites ecclesiastiqnes, et n’aiment 
seems not to have held the superiority gu^re phis celles deseve ques que cellos 
of bishops to priests jure divino, which du pape. p. 491. 
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tliat clearness^ that ease^ that unaffected purity of taste^ 
which belong to the French style of that best age, they 
pi'esent a contrast not only to the inferior writings on phi- 
losophical history with which our age abounds, but, in some 
respects, e¥eii to the best. It cannot be a crime that these 
clissertations contain a good deal which, after more than a 
century’s labour in historical incjuiry, has become more 
familiar than it was. 

8. The French Protestants, notwithstanding their " dis- 
armed condition, were not, I apprehend, ' ^J^trove?lsr 

oppressed under Eichelieii and Mazarin. But soon in France, 
afterwards an ea-gerness to accelerate what was taking 
place through natural causes, their return into the church, 
brought on a series of lipaussing edicts, which ended in the 
reYoeation of that of Nantes. Daring this time they were 
assailed by less terrible weapons, yet such as required no 
ordinary strength to resist, the polemical writings of the 
three greatest men in the church of France — Nicole, 
Amauld, and Bossuet. The two former were desirous to 
efface the reproaches of an approximation to CalYinism, and 
of a disobedience to the Catholic church, under which 
their Jansenist party was labouring. Nicole began with a 
small treatise, entitled La Per23etuite de la Foi de T Eglise 
eatholique, touchant rBucharistie, in 1664. This aimed 
to proYe that the tenet of transnbstantiation had been con- 
stant in the church. Claude, the most able controvertist 
among the French Protestants, replied in the next year. 
This led to a much more considerable work by Nicole and 
Arnaiild conjointly, with the stoe title as the former ; nor 
was Claude slow in combating his double-headed adversary. 
Nicole is said to have written the greater portion of this 
second treatise, though it commonly bears the name of his 
more illustrious colleague.* 

9. Both Arnauld and Nicole were eclipsed by the most 
distinguished and successful advocate of the Ca- 

tholic church, Bossuet. ' His, Exposition de la Foi 
eatholique was written in 1668,, for; th^ of two 
brothers of the Danguau-^family ; but .having bee 

* Biogr, tiniv. 


comma- 
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nicated to Turenne^ tlie most eminent Protestant that 
remained in France, it contributed mnch to his conversion. 
It was published in 1671; and though enlarged from the 
first sketch, does not exceed eighty pages in octavo. 
Nothing can be more precise, more clear, or more free 
from all ;circuity and detail than this little book ; every 
thing is put in the most specious light; the authority of 
the ancient church, recognised, at least nominally, by the 
majority of Protestants, is alone kept in sight. Bossuet 
limits himself to doctrines established by the council of 
Trent, leaving out of the discussion not only all question- 
able points, but, what is perhaps less fair, all rites and 
usages, however general, or sanctioned by the regular dis- 
cipline of the church, except so far as formally approved 
by that council. Hence he glides with a transient step over 
the invocation of saints and the ■worship of images, but 
presses with his usual dexterity on the inconsistencies and 
weak concessions of his antagonists. The Calvinists, or 
some of them, had employed a jargon of words about real 
presence, which he exj^oses with admirable brevity and 
vigonr."" Nor does he gain less advantage in favour of 
tradition and church authority from the assumption of 
somewhat similar claims by the same party. It has often 
been alleged that the Exposition of Bossuet was not -well 
received by many on his own side. And for this there 
seems to be some foundation, though ihe Protestant con- 
trovertists have made too much of the facts. It was 
published at Eome in 1678, and approved in the most 
.formal 'manner by Innocent ^I. the next year. But' it must 
have been perceived to separate the faith of the cliurch, as 
it rested on dry propositions, from the same faith living 
and embodied in the every-day worship of the people.*'' 

“ Bossuet observes, that most other the Protestants occupy niiie^ volumes, 
controversies are found to.d.ipend more xviii. — xxvi., in the great edition of his 
on words than substance, and the differ- v-’orks, Versailles, 1816. The Expo- 
ence becomes less the more they are ex- sition de la Poi is in the eighteenih'. 
amiued ; but in that of the Eucharist the Baxisset, in his Lite of Bossuet, appears 
cantrary is the ease, since the Calvinists to have refuted the exaggerations of 
endeavour to accommodate their phrase- many Protestants as to the ill reception 
ology to the Catholics, while essentially of this little book at Eome. Yet there 
they differ. VoL xviii, p. 135. was a certain fonnd.-dioij for tliein. See 

== The writings of Bossuet against Bibliothhque imiversdle, voL xi, p. 455. 
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10. Bossuet was now tlie acknowledged ckampion of the 
Eoinan church in Brancp; Claude was in equal His oonier- 

pre-eminence on the other side. These great ad- ciaude. 
reimries had a regular conference in 1678 . Mademoiselle 
de DnraSj a Protestant lady, like most others of her rank .at. 
that time, was wavering about i^eligioii, aiid in her presence 
the dispute was carried on. It entirely turned on church 
a'uthority. ' The arguments of Eossuet differ only from 
those which have often been adduced by the spirit and 
conciseness with' which he presses them. We have his 
own account, which of course gives himself the victory. 
It wa,s almost as much of course that the lady was con- 
verted ; for it is seldom that a woman can withstand the 
popular argument on that side, when she has once gone far 
enough to admit the possibility of its truth, by giving* it a 
heariaig. Yet Eossuet deals in sophisms which, though 
always in the mouths of those who call themselves ortho- 
dox, are contemptible to such as know facts as well as logic. 

^ I urged,’ he says, ^' in a few words, what presumption it 
was to believe that we can better understand the wmrd of 
God than ail the rest of the church, and that nothing would 
thus prevent there being as many religions as persons.’ ^ 
But there can be no presumption in supposing that we 
ma.y understand anything better than one who has never 
examined it at all; and if this rest of the chui’ch, so 
i.yaginfi,ceiitly brought forward, have commonly acted on 
Bossuet’s principle, and thought it presumptuous to judge 
for themselves; if out of many millions of persons a few 
only have deliberately reasoned on religion, and the rest 
liave been, like true zeros, nothing in themselves, but mxicli 
in sequence; if also, as is most frequently the case, this 
presumptuoiisness is not the assertion of a paradox or no- 
velty, blit the preference of one denomination of Christians, 
or of one tenet maintained by respectable authority, to aii- 
otber, w^e can only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent the 
effl.*oiite,i7, of tliis common-place that rings so often in our 
ears. Certainly reason is so far from coiidemiiiDg a defer- 
ence to the jiKlgment of the wise and good, that nothing is 


y (Euwes de Bossuet, xxiii. 290. 
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more irrational than to neglect it; hut when this is claimed 
for those whom we need not believe to have been wiser and 
better than onrselves, nay, sometimes whom without vain 
glory we may esteem less, and that so as to set aside the 
i*eal authority of the most philosophical, unbiassed, and judi- 
cious of mankind, it is not pride or presumption, but a sober 
use of our faculties that rejects the jurisdiction. 

11. Bossuet once more engaged in a similar discussion 
Correspond- s^bout 1691. Amoiig the German Lutherans there 
SSmsSid to have been for a long time a lurking' notion 

Leibnite. that 011 801116 terms or other a reconciliation with 
the church of Eome could be effected; and this ivas most 
coniitenanced in the dominions of Brunswick, and above all 
in the University of Helmstadt. Leibnitz himself, and 
Molaiius, a Lutheran divine, were the negotiators on that side 
with Bossuet. Their treaty, for such it was apparently 
understood to be, was conducted by writing; and when we 
read their papers on both sides, nothing is more remarkable 
than the tone of superiority which the Catholic plenipoten- 
tiary, if such he could be deemed without powers from any 
one but himself, has thought fit to assume. IS'o coiicessioii 
is offered, no tenet explained away ; the sacramental cup to 
the laity, and a permission to the Lutheran clergy already 
married to retain their wives after their reordiiiation, is all 
that he holds forth; and in this, doubtless, he had no au- 
thority from Eome. Bossuet could not veil his haughty 
countenance, and his language is that of asperity and con- 
temptuousness instead of moderation. He dictates terms of 
surrender as' to a besieged, city -wheri the breach is already 
practicable^ and hardly deigns to show his clemency by 
granting the smallest favour to the garrison. It is curious 
to see the strained constructions, the artifices of silence 
to which Molanus has recourse, in order to make out some 
pretence for his ignominious surrender. Leibnitz, with 
whom the correspondence broke off in 1693, and was renewed 
again in 1699, seems not quite so yielding as the other; and 
the last biographer of Bossuet suspects that the German 
philosopher was insincere or tortuous in the negotiation. If 
this were so, he must have entered upon it less of his own 
accord than to satisfy the Princess Sophia, -who, like many 
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of lieiV faiB a little wavering, till our Act of 

Settlement became a , true settlement to their faith. . This 
Mas of the court of Hanover is intimated in several passages. 
The success of this treaty of union, or rather -of subjeetion,: 
was as little to be expected as it was desirable ; the old spirit 
of Lutheranism was inuch worn out, but there must surely 
have been a determination to resist so unequal a compromise* 
Eome negotiated as a conqueror with these beaten Cartha- 
ginians; yet no one had beaten them hut themselves.^ 

12. The warfare of the Eoman church may be carried on 
either in a series of conflicts on the various doctrines 
wherein the reformers separated from her, or by one protesLa 
pitched battle on the main question of a conclusive 
iiTithority somewhere in the church. Bossuet’s temper, as 
'well as his inferiority in original learning, led him in pre- 
ference to the latter scheme of theological strategy. It was 
also manifestly that course of argument which was most 
likely to persuade the unlearned. He followed up the blow 
which he had already struck against Claude in his famous 
work on the Yariations of Protestant Churches. Never did 
his genius find a subject more fit to display its characteristic 
impetuosity, its arrogance, or its cutting and merciless spirit of 
sarcasm. The weaknesses, the inconsistent evasions, the ex-- 
travagancies of Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, and Beza, pass, one 
one after another, before us, till these great reformers seem 
like victim prisoners to be hewn down by the indignant pro- 
phet. That Bossuet is candid in statement, or even faithful 
in quotation, I should much doubt ; he gives the words of 
Ills adversaries in his own French, and the references are not 
made to any specified edition of their voluminous wiitings. 
The inaji) point, as he contends it to be, that the Protestant 
churches (tor he does not confine this to persons) fluctuated 
mueh in the sixteenth century, is sufficiently proved; but it 
remained to show that this was a reproach. Those who have 
talcen a different view from Bossuet may perhaps think that 
cU little more of this censure would have been well incurred; 
that they have varied too little rather than too niucli ; and 
that itis far more difficult,: even'in coiftroversy with the cliurcli 
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of Rome, to withstand the inference which their long creeds 
and confessions, as well as the language too common with 
their theologians, have fmmished to her more ancient and 
catholic claim of infallibility, than to vindicate those succes- 
sive variations which are analog'ous to the necessary course 
of hiinian reason on all other subjects. The essential fallacy 
of Romanism, that truth must ever exist visibly on earth, 
is implied in the whole strain of Bossuet’s attack on the 
variances of Protestantism : it is evident that variance of 
opinion proves error somewhere ; but unless it can be shown 
that we have any certain hnethod of excluding it, this should 
only lead us to be more indulgent towards the judgment of 
others, and less confident of our own. The notion of an 
intrinsic moral criminality in religious error is at the root of 
the whole argument ; and till Protestants are well rid of this, 
there seems no secure mode of withstanding the effect which 
tlie vast w’^eight of authority asserted by the Latin church, 
even where it has not the aid of the Eastern, must produce 
on timid and scrupulous minds. 

18. Ill no period has the Anglican church stood up so 
Anglican powerfulij ill dcfeiice of the Protestant cause as in 
i,vritii)p before us. Prom the mra of the Restoration to 

popery. close of the ceiitury the wmr was unremitting 

and vigorous. And it is particularly to be remarked, that 
the principal champions of the church of England threw off 
that ambiguous syncretism which had displayed itself under 
the first Stuarts, and, comparatively at least with their im- 
mediate predecessors, avoided every admission ’which might 
facilitate a deceitful compromise. We can only mention a few 
of the wTiters who signalized themselves in this controversy. 

14 . Taylor’s ' Dissuasive from Popery 'was published in 
Taj'ior’s 1664^ latcst work we find the same 

nissuasire. general strain of Protestant reasoning, the same 
rejection of all but Scriptural authority, the same free ex- 
posure of the inconsistencies and fallacies of tradition, the 
same tendency to excite a sceptical feelings as to all excejot 
the primary cloc felines of religion, which had characterised 
the Liberty of Prophesying. These, are mixed, indeed, in 
Taylor’s maiiiier, with a. few . passages, (they are, I think,' 
but few,) which, singly taken, might seem to breathe not 
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quite this spirit ; hut* the tide flows for the most part the 
same, way, and it is erideiit that his mind iiad undergone no 
change. . The learning, in all his writings, ■ is profuse ; but 
Taylor never letwes me with the impression that' he,is„ex:act^ 
and serupiiloiis in its application. In one part of this Dis- 
suasive from Popery, having been reproached' with: some in- 
consistency, he has no scruple to avow that in a former work 
he laid employed weak arguments for a laudable purpose.® 

1 5. Barrow, not so extensively learned . as Taylor, who 
had read rather too much, but inferior, perhaps, Banw... 
even in that respect to hardly any one else, and 

above hiiii in closeness and strength of reasoning, main- 
tained the combat against Rome in many of his sermons, 
and especially in a long treatise on the papal supremacy. 
Stillingfleet followed, a 'man deej>ly versed in ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, of an argumentative mind, excellently fitted 
for polemical disj3ute, but perhaps by those habits of . his 
life rendered too much of an advocate to satisfj^ an impartial 
reader. In the critical reign of James II., he may be ^con- 
sidered as the leader on the Protestant side; but Wake, 
Tillotson, and several more, would deserve mention in a 
fuller history of ecclesiastical literature. 

16. The controversies always smouldering in the church 
of Eonie, and sometimes breaking into flame, to 

which the Anti- Pelagian waitings of Augustin had 
originally given birth, have been slightly touched in 
our former volumes. ' It In'is been seen that the rigidly 
predestinariaii theories had been condemned by the court 
of Rome hi Bains, that the oj^posite doctrine of Molina 
had narrowly esca.ped censure, that it was safest to abstain 
Irom any language not verbally that of the church or of 
Augustin, whom the church held incontrovertible. But now 
a more serious and celebrated controversy, that of the Jan- 
seiiists, pierced as it w^ere' to, .the: heart of the church. It 
arose belore the in iddle -of the century. Jansenius, Bishop 
of Ypres, in his Augustinus, published after his death, in 
1010, gave, as he professed, a faithful statement of the 

T.iylor's Worlvs, x. 304. ' This, j's ofnismg argiinioiOs and authorities in 
not svirprisiag, as m liis Bnetor EiO eon troversy which wc do not bcdieve to 
tuntiuiii, xi. 484, ho maintains the right Be valid. 
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tenets of that father. tWe do not inquire/ lie says/*^ what 
men ought to believe on the powers of human nature, or on 
the grace and predestination of God, but what Augustin 
once jjreaclied with the approbation of the church, and has 
consigned to writing in many of his works/ This book is in 
three parts ; the first containing a history of the Pelagian 
controversy, the second and third an exposition of the tenets 
of Augustin. Jaiisenius does not, however, confine himself 
so much to naere analysis, but that he attacks the Jesuits 
Lessius and Molina, and even retlects on the bull of Pius V. 
condemning Baius, which he cannot wholly approve.^ 

17. Eichelieu, who is said to have retained some aninio- 
CoMcmiia- ^^^'7 ^g^^bist Jansciiius on account of a book called 
AncnSma Mars GalHcus, which he had written on the side of 
in Franco, sovoreigii the king of Spain, designed to obtain 
the condemnation of the Augustinus by the Prencli clergy. 
The Jesuits, therefore, had gained ground so far that the 
doctrines of Augustin were out of fashion, though few 
besides themselves ventured to reject his nominal authority. 
It is certainly clear that Jaiisenius offended the greater 
part of the church. But he had some powerful advocates, 
and especially Antony Arnauld, the most renowned of a 
family long conspicuous for eloquence, for piety, and for 
opposition to the Jesuits. In 1649, after several years of 
obscure dispute, Cornet, syndic of the faculty of theology in 
the University of Paris, brought forward for censure seven 
propositions, five of which became afterwards so famous, 
without saying that they were found in the work of Jaiise- 
nins. The faculty condemned them, though it had never 
been reckoned fiivoiirable to the Jesuits j a presumption that 
they were." a.t least expressed in- ■ a manner re.pugiiaiit to the 
prevalent doctrine. Yet Le Clerc declares Iiis own opinion 

^ A. very copious history of Jansenism, Ms tragedies do in verse, it entitles him 
taking it up from the Council of Trent, to rank in the list of those who have 
will be found in the fourteenth vohnne succeeded in both. Is it not probable 
of the Bibliotlieque universelle, p. 139- that in some scenes of Athalie he had 
398, from which Moshoioi has derived Port-Eoyal before his eyes? The his- 
3aost of what we read in his Ecclesias- tory and the tragedy were written ahont 
tical History. And the History of Port- the same time. Kacine, it is rather re- 
Royal was written by Racine in so per- markable, had entered the field against 
spicnons and neat a style, that, though ISficole in 1666, chiefly indeed to defend 
we may hardly think with Olivet that it theatrical representations, but not "with- 
places him as high in prose writing as out many sarcasms against Jansenism, 
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tliat tliere may be some ambiguity in tbe style of tbe firsts, 
but tliat tlie other four are decidedly conformable to the 
theology of Augustin. 

18. The Jesuits: now took the course of ealling : in ilie. 
authority of Eome. They pressed , Innocent X. ,to " . 

condemn the five proxiositions, which were main-: : 

taiiied by some doctors in France. It is not ' the, : policy of 
that court to comx)romise so delicate a possession as infalli- 
bility by bringing it to the test of that personal judgment^, 
wliich is of necessity the arbiter of each man’s own obe- 
dience. The f>ox)es liave^ in fact^ rarely taken a part^ in- 
dependently of councils, in these school debates, The bull 
of Pius V., (a man too zealous b}^ character to regard j>ru- 
dence,) in which he condemned many tenets of Baius, had 
not, nor could it, give satisfaction to those who saw with 
their own eyes that it swerved from the Augustinian theory. 
Innocent was, at first, unwulling to meddle with a subject 
which, as he owned to a friend, he did not understand. But 
after hearing some discussions, he grew more confident of 
Ills knowledge, which he ascribed, as in duty bound, to the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and went so heartily along 
with the Anti-Jansenists tha..t he refused to hear the depu- 
ties of the other party. On the 31st of May, 1653, he con- 
demned the live propositions, four as erroneous, and the fifth 
in stronger language, declaring, however, not in the bull, but 
orally, that he did not condemn the tenet of efficacious grace 
(which all the Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of St. 
Augustin, wdiich was, and ever -would be, that of the' church, 

ID. The Jansenists were not bold enough to hint that they 
did fiot acknowledge the iiiMIibility of the pox)e in The janse- 
aii express and positive declaration. Even if they SSittkml 
hail ikme so, they had an evident recognition of this censure 
ot ihe five propositions by their own cluirch, and might 
dread its being so generally received as to give the sanc- 
tion wdiich 110 Catholic can withstand. They had recourse, 
unfortunately, to a subterfuge which put them in the wrong. 
They adiriitted that the propositions 'were false, but denied 
that they could he found in-' the' book of Jaiiseiiius. Thus 
each party rested on the deni^il'' 'of a matter of fact, and each 
.^.fruueiRislj, according at least to, 'the judgment of the most 
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learned and impartial Protestants. Tlie five propositions 
express tlie doctrine of Augustin liimself ; and if they do 
this, we can hardly doubt that they express that of Jaiise- 
nius. In a short time this ground of evasion was taken 
fi'om their party. An assembly of French prelates in the 
first place, and afterwards Alexander VII., successor of In- 
nocent X., condemned the propositions as in Jaiiseniiis, and 
in the sense intended by Jansenius. 

20. The Jansenists were now driven to the wall : the 
and are per- Sorboniie in 1655, in consequence of some propo- 
secuted. gitions of Amauld, cxpolled him from the theolo- 
gical faculty; a formulary was drawn up to be signed by 
the clergy, condemning the propositions of Jansenius, which 
was finally established in 1661 ; and those who refused, 
even nuns, underwent a harassing persecution. The most 
striking instance of this, which still retains an historical cha- 
racter, was the dissolution of the famous convent of Port- 
Poyal, over which Angelica Arnaulcl, sister of the great 
advocate of Jansenism, had long presided with signal repu- 
tation. 'fhis nunnery was at Paris, having been removed 
in 1 64'4 from an ancient Cistertian convent of the same 
name about six leagues distant, and called for distinction 
Port-Eoyal des ChampSa To this now unfrequented build- 
ing some of the most eminent men repaired for study, 
whose writings being anonymously published, have been 
usually known by the name of their residence. Ariiaiild, 
Pascal, Xicole, Lancelot, De Sacy, are among the Messieurs 
de Port-Eoyal, an appellation so glorious in the seventeenth 
century. The Jansenists now took a distinction, very rea- 
sonable, .as it seems,- in its. nature,, between the authority ' 
which asserts or denies a proxiosition, and that which does 
the like as to a fact. They refused to the pope, that is, in 
this instance, to the church, ■■ the latter infallibility. We 
cannot prosecute this part of ecclesiastical history farther : 
if writings of any literary importance had been produced 
by the controversy, they would demand our attention ; but 
this does not a^^pear to have heenthe case. The controversy 
between Arnauld and Malebranche may perhaps be an 
exception. . - The latter, carried forward by .Ms. original 
genius, attempted to deal with the doctrines of theology as 
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with metapliysical problems, in Ms Traite de la Natnre et 
de la Grace. Arnaold animadverted on this in Ms E4- 
flexions pliilosopMqnes et tbeologiqnes. Malebranclie re- 
plied in Lettres dti P^re Malebrancbe a nn de ses Amis. 
Tins was published in 1686, and the controversy between 
such eminent masters of abstruse reasoning began to excite 
atteiitioii. Matebranclie seems to have retired first from 
the field. His antagonist had great advantages in the dis- 
pute, aecording to received systems of theology, with 
mdiieh he was much more conversant, and perhaps on the 
whole in the i3hilosopliical part of the question. This how- 
ever cannot be reckoned entirely a Jansenistic controversy, 
though it involved those perilous difficulties which had raised 
that 

21. The credit of Angnstin was now as mnch shaken in 
the Protestant as in the Catholic regions of Europe. Progress of 
Episcopins had given to the Remonstrant party a ism, 
reputation which no sect so inconsiderable in its separate 
character has ever possessed. The Dutch Armenians were 
at no time niinieroiis : they took no hold of the people ; they 
had few churches, and though not persecuted by the now 
lenient policy of Holland, were still under the ban of an 
orthodox clergy, as exclusive and bigoted as before. But 
their writings circulated over Eux-ope, and made a silent im- 
pression on the adverse party. It became less usual to bring 
forward the Augustinian hypothesis in prominent or 
uneqnivocai language. Courcelles, born at Geneva, 

and the successor of Episcopius in the Remonstrant congre- 
gation at Amsterdam, with less genius than his predecessor, 
had perhaps a more extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical 
antiquity. His works were much in esteem with the theolo- 
gians of that way of thinking; but they have not fallen in 
iiiy way. 

22. Liiiiborcli, grea.t-nephew of Episcopius, seems more 

til o n ojiy other Arminian divine to have inherited his 
inaiitle. His most important work is the Theologia ’ 

Christiana, containing a', system; of divinity and morals, in 
seven, books and more ;thah' 900 pages, published in 1686, 

An account of Uiis controversy will te found at length in the second volume 
of the Bihliotlioqiie xiniversolio. 

von. III. T : ■ 
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It is the fullest delineation of the Arminiaii scheme ; but as 
the Amiinians were by their principle free inquirers^ and 
noty like other churches, bondsmen of symbolical formularies, 
no one book can strictly be taken as their representatiYe. 

The tenets of Limborch are, in the majority of disputable 
points, such as imi)ai‘tial men have generally found in the 
primitive or Ante-Mcene fathers; but in some he probably 
deviates from them, steering far away from all that the Pro- 
testants of the Swiss reform had abandoned as superstitious 
or unintelligible. 

23. John Le Clei'c, in the same relationship to ConrceUes 
that Limborch was to Episcopius, and like him trails- 
liecieic. from Geneva to the more liberal air, at that 

time, of the United Provinces, claims a high place among the 
Dutch ATminians ; for though he did not maintain their 
cause either in systematic or polemical writings, his com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, and still more his excellent 
and celebrated reviews, the Biblioth^ques universelle, choisie, 
and aiioienne et moderne, must be reckoned a perpetual com- 
bat on that side. These journals enjoyed an extraordinary ^ | 
influence over Europe, and deserved to enjoy it. Le Glerc 
is generally temperate, judicious, appeals to no passion, dis- 
plays a very extensive, though not perhaps a very deep 
erudition, lies in wait for the weakness and temerity of those 
he reviews, thus sometimes gaining the advantage over more 
learned men than himself. He would have been a perfect 
master of that sort of criticism, then newly current in litera- 
ture, if he could have repressed an irritability in matters 
personal to himself, and a degree of prejudice against the 
Eomish writers, or perhaps those styled orthodox in general, 
which sometimes disturbs the phlegmatic steadiness with ■ 
which a good reviewer, like- a, practised sportsman, brings 
down his game.^ 


^ Monk observes that'LeClerc Le Glerc’s ignorance of Greek metres, 

* seems to have been the first person who and hj the severe assertion, that ‘ by an 
iniderstood the power which may be absolute system of terror he made him- 
exercised over literature by a reviewer.’ self a despot in the republic of letters.’ 
Life of Eontle}^, p. 209. This may be [The former is certainly just : Le 
true, especially as he was nearly the first Glerc was not comparable to Bentley, or 
reviewer, and certainly better than bis to many who have followed, in" his 
predecessors. Bixt this remark is fol- critical knowledge of Greek metres; 
lowed by a siireastic animadversion upon wdiicH, at the present day, would be held 
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24. Tlxe most remarkable progress made by the Armiuian 
tlieoloer was in England. This had begun under sanorows 

^ ® , rurPreedes- 

James aiiciClxarles ; but it was then takeii iip m coxi- timtus.' : 
junction with that patristic learning which adopted the fourth 
and fifth centuries' as the standard of orthodox faith. Perhaps 
the first very bold and nnambiguous attack on the OaMnistic 
system which we shall mention came from this quarter. This 
was ill an aiionyinous Latin pamphlet entitled, Pur Prmdesti- 
iiatiis, pniblislied iii 1651. and generally ascribed to Sancroft^ 
at that time a young man. It is a dialogue between a thief 
under sentence of death and his attendant minister, wherein 
the foriiior insists upon his assurance of being predestinated 
to sakatioii. In this idea there is nothing but what is suffi- 
ciently obvious; but the dialogue is conducted with «ome 
spirit and vivacity. Every iiositioii in the thief s mouth is 
taken from eminent Calvinistic writers ; and what is chiefly 
worth notice is, that Saiicroft, for the first time, has ventured 
to arraign the greatest heroes of the Eeformation ; not only 
Calvin, Beza, and Zanchius, but, who had been hitherto 
spared, Luther and Zwingle. It was in the nature of a mani- 
festo from the Arminian party, that they would not defer in 
future to any modern authority.® 

very cheap. He is however to be modified on the complaint of the learned 
judged relatively to his predecessors ; prelate quoted in it, whom I had not the 
aiai, in the particular department of slightest intention of otfending, but who 
metrical rules, few had known much might take some expressions, with re- 
nmn* than lie did: us w’e may perceive spect to periodical criticism, as personal 
by the Greek compositions of Gasanbon to himself; which neither were so 
and other einiuent scholars. Le Clerc meant, nor, as far as I know, could 
might liavo been more prudent in ab- apply to any reputed writings of his 
Htaiiiiiig from interit'rencc with what he composition. — 1847.] 
did not well understanrl ; but this caimot ® The Fur Prsedestinatus is reprinted 
warm, lit scornful language tow'nrds so in D’Oyly’s Life of Saneroft. It is much 
geui'cai a scholar, and one who served the best proof of ability that the worthy 
litfu'atui'o so well. That lie made liiiu- as-chbisliop ever gave. 

Self a despot in the republic of letters by [Tlie superiority of this little piece to 
a system of terror, is a charge tiot made an5Tliing else ascribed to {Bancroft is 
out', as it. seenns to me, by tlie general easily explained. It was not his own ; 
eharactm’ ftf Le Olerc’s criticisms, wiiich, of wliich his hiogi^aphers have been igno- 
where he lias no porsonal quarrel, is rant, jbeibnitz informs us that it is a 
ttanperate and moderate, neither tra- traiislatjon from a Dutch tract, pub- 
ilufigg num, nor imputing motives. I lishod at the beginning of the Arminian 
adlu'iT^ to tile clmractj^r of his reviews controversy. Bayle, ho sa,ys, w'as not 
given in the text ; and having early in aware of this, and quotes it as written 
li A lurome acquainted with them, and in English. Thcodieea, sect. 107. 
having l.ceii accustomed, books then Saueroft, as appenrs by D’Oyly’s Life 
estctinied, to think highly of Le Clerc, of him, W'a,s in Holland from 1G67 to 
I must b«s excused from following a 1059. — 1853.] 
change of fadiiuii. This note has been 
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25. The loyal Anglican clergy, suffering persecution at the 

Arminian- liands of Calvinistic sectaries, might be naturally 
England. expected to cherish the opposite principles. These 
are manifest in the sermons of Bariwv, rather perhaps by Ms 
silence than his tone, and more explicitly in those of Sonth« 
But many exception>s might be found among leading men, 
Snell as Sanderson; while in an opposite quarter, among 
the younger generation who had confer aned to the times, 
arose a more formidable spirit of Arminianisni, which changed 
the face of the English clmrch. This was displayed among 
those who, just about the epoch of the Eestoration, were de- 
nominated Latitude-men, or more commonly Latitiidinariaiis, 
trained in the principles of Episcopiiis and Chilling worth, 
strongly aTcrse to every compromise with popery; and thus 
distinguished from the high church party ; learned rather in 
profane philosophy than in the fathers, more full of Plato 
and Plotinus than Jerome or Chrysostom, great maintainers 
of natural religion, and of the eternal laws of morality, not 
very solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, and limiting very 
considerably beyond the notions of former ages the funda- 
mental tenets of Christianity. This is given as a general 
character, but varying in the degree of its application to par- 
ticular persons. Burnet enumerates as the chief of this body 
of men, More, Cud worth, Whichcot, Tillotsoii, Stillingfleet ; 
some, especially the last, more tenacious of the authority of 
the fathers and of the church than others, hut all concurring 
in the adoption of an Arminian theology/ This became 
so predominant before the Revolution, that few English 
divines of eminence remained, who so much as endeavoured 
to steer a middle course, or to dissemble their renunciation 
of the doctrines which had been sanctioned at the s^ynod of 
Dort by the delegates of their chui'ch. ' The Theological 
Institutions of Episcopius,^ says a contemporary writer, ^ were 
at that time (1685) generally in the hands of our students of 
divinity in both uiiiversifies, as the best system of divinity that 
had appeared.^ ® And he proceeds afterwards : The EeiBOii- 


^ Burnet’s History of His Own Times, 499, 

|. 1 87. ‘ Account of the new Sect called ^ Nelson’s Life of Bull, in BiilTs 
Latitudinarians/ in tlic collection of Works, vol. viii. p. 257. 

T-racts, entitled The Phoenix, vol. xi. p. 
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8iraiit writers, amoiig whom there were men of excellent learii» 
iiig and parts, had now 'acquired a considerable ' repntatioii 
in our universities by the means of some great men among 
Tis/ This testimony seems, irresistible ; and , as .one hundred 
years before the Institutes of Calvin were read in the same 
aeacleniical studies, we must own, unless Calvin and Episcopius 
shall be inaintained to have held the same tenets, that 
Boss oet might have added a Chapter to the Variations of 
Protestant Churches. 

26, The methods adopted in order to subvert the Augus-^ 
tiiiian theology were sometimes direct, by explicit Buirs Har- 
coiitroversy, or by an opposite train of Scriptural Apostoiica. 
interpretation in regular commentaries ; more frequently per- 
haps indirect, by inculcating moral duties, and especially by 
nuigoiffing the law of nature. Among the first class the 
Harmoiiia Apostoiica of Bull seems to be reckoned the prin- 
cipal work of this period. It was published in 1669, and was 
ficu'cely encountered at first not merely by the presbjterian 
party, but by many of the church, the Lutheran tenets as to 
justification by faith being still deemed orthodox. Bull esta- 
blishes as the grouiiclwork of his harmony between the apos- 
tles Paul and James, on a subject where their language ap- 
jjarently clashes ill terms, that we are to interpret St, Paul 
by St. James, and not St. James by St. Paul, because the 
latest authority, and that which may be presumed to have 
explained what was obscure in the former, ought to prevail;^ 
a rule doubtless ap|)lieable in many cases, whatever it may 
be in this. It at least turned to his advantage; but it was 
not so easy for him to reconcile his opinions with those of the 
reformervS, or with the Anglican articles. 

27. The Paraphrase and Annotations of Hammond on the 
New Testament give a different colour to the Epis- Hammond-- 
ties of St. Paul from that which they display in the wukins. 
hands of Beiia and the other theologians of the sixteenth 
century. And the name of Hammoifd stood so high with the 
Augiiea.il clergy, that he naturally turned the tide of inter- 
pretation his own way. The writings of Powleiv Wilkins;, f 
and Wliiclicot are chiefly intended to exhibit the moral lustre 


^ Kolson’s Life of Bull. 
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of Christianity, and to magnify the importance of virtuous 
life, Wilkins left an unfinished work on the Principles and 
Duties of Natural Eeligion. Twelve chapters only, about 
half the volume, were ready for the press at his death ; the 
rest was compiled by 'Tillotson as well as the materials left 
by the author w'onld allow; ?aid the expressions employed 
lead us to believe that much was due to the editor. The 
latter’s preface strongly presses the separate obligation of 
natural religion, upon which both the disciples of Hobbes, 
and many of the less learned sectaries, were at issue with 
him. . 

28. We do not find much of importance written on, the 
sociniaiism Trinitarian controversy before the middle of the 
England. seventeenth century, except by the Sociniaiis them- 
selves* But the case was now very different, Though the 
Polish or rather German Unitarians did not produce more 
distinguished men than before, they came more forward in 
the field of dispute. Finally expelled from Poland in 1660, 
they sought refuge in more learned as well as more tolerant 
regions, and especially in the genial soil of religious liberty, 
the United Provinces. Even here they enjoyed no avowed 
toleration ; but the press, with a very slight concealment of 
place, under the attractive words Eleutheropolis, Irenopolis, 
or Freystadt, was ready to serve them with its natural im- 
partiality. They began to make a slight progress in England ; 
the writings of Biddle were such as even Cromwell, though 
habitually tolerant, did not overlook ; the author underwent 
an imprisonment both at that time and after the Eestora- 
tioii. In general, the Unitarian writers preserved a disguise. 
Milton’s treatise, not long since brought to light, goes on the 
Arlan hypothesis, vdiich had probably been countenanced by 
some others. It became common, in the reign of Charles 
II., for the English divines to attack the Anti-Trinitarians of 
each denomiBatioii. 

29. An epoch is supposed to have "been made in this coii- 
Buii'sDe- ^ troversy by the famous woi^k of Bull, Defensio Pldei 
mGense. Mceiise. This was not primarily directed against 
the heterodox party. In the Dogmata Theologica of Peta- 
vius, published in 1644, that learned Jesuit, laboriously com- 
piling passages from the fathers, had come to the conclusion, 
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tlia.t most of those before the Nicene council bad seemed, by 
tlieir language, to run into nearly the same, heresy as that 
.wiiicli tlie eomieil bad condemned, and bbis infei-eiice ap- 
peared to rest oil' a long series of .quotations. „ . Tlie .Arminian 
Coiircelles, and even tlie English philosopher Cudworth, the 
latter of whom was as little suspected of an heterodox lean- 
ing as Petavius himself, had arrived at the same result; so 
that a considerable triumph was given to the Arians, in 
which the Socinians, perhaps at that time more numerous, 
seein to have thought themselves entitled to partake. Bull 
had therefore to contend with authorities not to be despised 
by the learned. 

30. The Defensio Eidei bTicense was published in 1685, 
It did not want answerers in England; but it obtained a 
great reputation, and an assembly of the French clergy, 
tlirougii the influence of Bossuet, returned thanks to the 
author. It was indeed evident that Petavius, though he had 
certainly formed liis opinion with perfect honesty, was pre- 
paring the way for an inference, that if the primitive fathers 
could be heterodox on a point of so great magnitude, we 
must look for infallibility not in them nor in the diffusive 
church, but in general councils presided over by the pope, or 
ultimately in the pope himself. This, though not unsuitable 
to the notions of some Jesuits, was diametrically opposite to 
the principles of the Gallican church, which professed to 
rcqxose on a perpetual and catholic tradition. 

SI. hTotwitlistanding” the popularity of this defence of the 
N’icene feith, and the learning it displays, the author Xot satis- 
was far from ending the controversy, or from satis- 
fyiiig all his readers. It was alleged that he does not meet 
tlie question wdtli which he deals ; that the word ofioovaLo^^ 
]>eiiig olmost 3iew at the time of the council, and being 
obscure and mota physical in itself, required a precise defi- 
jiiiion to 3iiako the reader see his way before him, or at least 
one better than Bull has given, which the adversary might 
probably adopt without much ..scruple ; that the passages 
adduced from the fathers, are' often insufficient for his pur- 
pose ; that he confounds the eternal essence with the eternal 
personality or ciistiiictness of the Logos, though well aware, 
of coiii\se,/tliat niany of the early writers employed different 
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names (ipSiaffsTo.? and 'jrpo(^opifcos) for these ; and that lie does 
not repel some of the passages which can hardly hear an 
orthodox interpretation. It was urged, moreover, that his 
own hypothesis, taken altogether, is but a palliated Arianism, 
that by insisting for more than one hundred pages on the 
Bubordiiiation of the Son to the Fathei", he came close to 
what since has borne that name, though it might not be 
precisely what had been condemned at Mce, and could not 
be reconciled with the Athanasian creed, except by such an 
interpretation of the latter as is neither probable, nor has 
been reputed orthodox. 

32. Among the theological writers of the Eonian church, 
and in a less degree among Protestants, there has 
always been a class not inconsiderable for numbers 
or for influence, generally denominated mystics, or, wh§n 
their language has been more unmeasured, enthusiasts and 
fanatics. These may be distinguished into two kinds, though 
it must readily be understood that they may often run much 
into one another } the first believing that the soul, by imme- 
diate communion with the Deity, receives a peculiar illu- 
mination and knowledge of truths not cognisable by the un- 
derstanding; the second less solicitous about intellectual 
than moral light, and aiming at such pure contemplation of 
the attributes of God, and such an intimate perception of 
spiritual life, as may end in a sort of absorption into the 
divine essence. But I should not probably have alluded to 
any writings of this description, if the two most conspicuous 
Fenei n of the Preucli church, Bossuet and Pene- 

loii, had not clashed with each other in that famous 
controversy of Quietism, to which the enthusiastic writings 
of Madame Guyon gave birth. The/Maximes des Saints^ 
ofPeiielon I have never seen; some editions of his entire 
works, as they affect to be, do not include what the church 
lias concleinned; and the original book has probably become 
scarce.^ Eenelon appears to have been treated by his friend, 
(shall we call him?) or rival, with remarkable harshness. 
Bossuet might have felt some jealousy at the rapid elevation 
of the Archbishop of Camhray; but we need not have re- 


[It is reprinted in tlie edition of Eenelon’s works, Versailles, 1820.“— 1847.] 
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course to this ; the rigour of orthodoxy in a temper like his 
will account for all. There could be little doubt but that 
many saints honoured by the church had uttered things 
quite as sti*oiig as any that Fenelon^s wox'k coixtained. Bos- 
suet however succeeded in obtaining its condemnation at 
Eome. Penelon was of the second class above mentioned 
aiiiong the mystics, and seems to have been absolutely free 
from such pretences to illumination as we find in Behmen or 
Barclay. The pure disinterested love of God was the main 
spring of his religious theory. The Divine (Economy of 
Pohet, 1686, and the writings of a German qiiietist, Spener, 
do not require any particular mention.^ 

83. This later period of the seventeenth century was marked 
by an increasing boldness in religious inquiry; we change in 

. T T A V. thecharac- 

hnd more disregard ox authority, more disposition teroftheo- 
to question received tenets, a more suspicious cri- literature, 
ticism, both as to the genuineness and the credibility of 
ancient writings, a more ardent love of truth, that is, of per- 
ceiving and understanding what is true, instead of presuining 
that we possess it without any understanding at all. Much 
of this was associated, no doubt, with the other revolutions 
in literary opinion ; with the philosophy of Bacon, Descartes, 
Gassendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke, with the spirit which a 
slightly learned, yet acute generation of men rather conver- 
sant with the world than with libraries, (to whom the appeal 
in modern languages must be made,) was sure to breathe, 
with that incessant reference to proof which the physical 
sciences taught mankind to demand. Hence quotations are 
comparatively rare in the theological writings of this age ; 
they are better reduced to their due office of testimony as to 
fact, sometimes of illustration or better statement of an 
argument, but not so much alleged as argument or authority 
in tliemstdves. Even those who combated on the side of 
established doctrines were compelled to argue more from 
themselves, lest the public, their umpire, should r^^'ect, with 
an opposite prejudice, what had enslaved the prejudices of 
their fatliers. 

34. It is well known that a-dishelief in Christianity became 


^ BjU. iimTcrs.elle. T. 412, mu 224. 
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veiy frequent about this time. Several books more or less ap- 
Freedomof pear to indicate this spii-it.biit the cliarffe lias often 

ni{iny , o 

writings. been made with no sufficient reason. Of Hobbes 
enough, has been already said, and Spinosa's place as a meta- 
physician will be in the next chapter, . His Tractatus 'Theo- 
logico-Politiciis, published anonymously at Amsterdam, with 
the false date of Hamburg, in 1670, contains many observa- 
tions on the Old Testament, which, though they do not really 
affect its general authenticity and truth, clashed with the 
commonly received opinion of its absolute inspiration. Some 
of these remarks were, if not borrowed, at least repeated in 
a book of more celebrity, Sentimeiis de quelqu.es TheologieiiB 
de Hollande sur I’Histone critique dii Pere Simon, This 
work is written by Le Clerc, but it has been doubted whether 
he is the author of those acute, hut hardy, questions on the 
inspiration of Scripture which it contains. They must how- 
ever be presumed to coincide for the most part with his own 
opinion ; but he has afterwards declared his dissent from the 
hypothesis contained in these volumes, that Moses was not 
the author of the Penta/teuch. The Archgeologia Philosophica 
of Thomas Burnet is intended to dispute the literal history 
of the creation and fall. But few will pretend that either 
Le Clerc or Burnet were disbelievers in Eevelation. 

35. Among those who sustained the truth of Christianity 
Tiianrrhts argument rather than authority, the first place 
ot Pascal, both in order of time and of excellence is due to 
Pascal, though his Thoughts were not published till 1670, 
some years after his death, and, in the first edition, not 
without suppressions. They have been supposed to be frag- 
ments of a more systematic work that he had planned, or 
perhaps only reflections committed to paper, with no design 
of publication in their actual form. But, as is generally the 
case with works of genius, we do not easily persuade our- 
selves that they could have been improved by any such alter- 
ation as would have desti'oyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real coherence through the pre- 
dominant, character of the reasonings and sentiments, and 
give us everything that we could desire in a more regular 
treatise without the tedious verbosity which regularity is apt 
to produce. The style is not so.polished as iii the Provincial 
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Letters^ and the sentences are sometimes ill-constraeted and 
elliptical. Passages almost transcribed from Montaigne have 
been published by careless editors as Pascal’s. 

3(). But the Thoughts of Pascal are to be ranked, as a 
moxiument of his genius, aboye the Proyincial Letters, tiiougli 
some have asserted the contrary. They bum with aninteiise 
light; condensed in expression, sublime, energetic, rapid, 
they hurry away the reader till he is scarcely able or willing 
to distinguish the sophisms from the truth which they con- 
tain. Por that many of them are incapable of bearing a calm 
scrutiny is very manifest to those who apply such a test. 
The notes of Voltaire, though always intended to detract, 
are sometimes unanswerable ; but the splendour of Pascal’s 
eloquence absolutely annihilates, in effect on the general 
reader, even this antagonist. 

37. Pascal had probably not read very largely, which has 
given an ampler sweep to his genius. Except the Bible and 
the writings of Augustin, the hook that seems most to have 
attracted him was the Essays of Montaigne. Yet no men 
could he more unlike in personal dispositions and in the cast 
of their intellect. But Pascal, though abhorring the religious 
and moral carelessness of Montaigne, found much that fell 
in with his own reflections in the contempt of human opi- 
nions, the perpetual humbling of human reason, which runs 
through the bold and original work of his pi*edecessor. He 
quotes no book so frequently ; and indeed, except Epictetus, 
and once or twice Descai'tes, he hardly quotes any other at 
all. Pascal was too acute a geometer, and too sincei^e a lover 
of truth, to countenance the sophisms of mere Pyrrlionism ; 
but like many theological writers, in exalting faith he does 
not always give reason her value, and furnishes weapons 
which the sceptic might employ against himself. It ho;S 
been said that he denies the validity of the proofs of natural 
religion. This seems to be in some measure an error, founded 
on mistaking the objections he puts in the mouths of un- 
believers for his own. But it must, I think, he admitted that 
his arguments for tlie being of a God are too often a t%UoT% 
that it is the safer side to take. 

38. The Tlioiiglits of Pascal on miracles abound in proofs 
of his acuteness arid originality ; an originality much more 
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striking when we recollect that the subject had not been dis- 
cussed as it has since, but with an intermixtnre of some so- 
phistical and questionable positions. Several of them have a 
secret reference to the famous cure of his niece, Mademoiselle 
Perier, by the holy thorn. But he is embarrassed with the 
difficult question whether miraculous events are sure tests of 
the dbetrine which they support, and is not wholly consistent 
in his reasoning, or satisfactory in his distinctions. I ain 
unable to pronounce whether PascaFs other observations on 
the rational proofs of Christianity are as original as they are 
frequently ingenious and powerful. 

39, But the leading principle of PascaFs theology, that 
from which he deduces the necessary truth of Eevelation, is 
the Mien nature of mankind ; dwelling less upon Scriptural 
proofs, wdiich he takes for granted, than on the evidence 
which he supposes man himself to supply. Nothing, however, 
can be more dissimilar than his heantiful visions to the vulgar 
Calvinism of the pulpit. It is not the sordid, grovelling, de- 
graded Caliban of that school, hut the ruined archangel that 
he delights to paint. Man is so great, that his greatness is 
manifest even in his knowledge of his own misery. A tree 
does not know itself to be miserable. It is true that to know 
we are miserable is misery; hut still it is greatness bo know 
it. All his misery proves his greatness ; it is the misery of 
a great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their own. Man is 
the feeblest branch of nature, but it is a branch that thinks. 
He requires not the universe to crush him. He may be killed 
by a vapour, by a drop of water. But if the whole universe 
should crush him, he would be nobler than that which causes 
his death, because he knows that he is dying, and the uni- 
verse would not know its power over him. This is very 
evidently sophistical and declamatorj^ ; but it is the sophistry 
of a fine imagination. It would be easy, however, to find 
better passages. The dominant idea recurs in almost every 
page of Pascal. His melancholy genius plays in wild and 
rapid flashes, like lightning round the scathed oak, about 
the Mien greatness of man. He perceives every character- 



istic quality of his nature under these conditions. They are . 

the solntion of every problem, the clearing up of every incon- 
sistency that perplexes us. ^ Man/ he says very finely, has 
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a secret instinct that, leads him to seek diversion and employ- 
ment from without ; which springs from the sense of his 
continual misery. And he has another secret instinct, re- 
inaining* from the greatness of his original natnre, which 
teaches Mm that happiness can only exist in repose.;, .And 
from these two contrary instincts there arises in him an 
obscure propensity, concealed in his soul, which prompts him. 
to seek repose through agitation, and even to fancy that the 
contentment lie does not enjoy will be found, if by struggling 
yet a little longer he can open a door to rest/ 

40. It can hardly be conceived that any one would think 
the %vorse of huiiiaii nature or of himself by reading these 
magnificent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns and ennobles 
the degeneracy that he exaggerates. The ruined aqneduct, 
the broken column, the desolated city, suggest no ideas but 
of dignity and reverence. No one is ashamed of a misery 
which bears witness to his grandeur. If we should persuade 
a labourer that the blood of princes flows in his veins, we 
might spoil his contentment with the only lot he has drawn, 
but scarcely kill in him the seeds of pride. 

41. Pascal, like many others who have dwelt on this al- 
leged degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have disen- 
tangled his mind from the notion, that what we call human 
nature has not merely an arbitrary and grammatical, but an 
intrinsic objective reality. The common and convenient forms 
of language, the analogies of sensible things, which the im- 
agination readily supplies, conspire to delude us into this 
lallacy. Yet though each man is born with certain powers 
and dispositions which constitute his own nature, and the 
resemblance of these in all his fellows produces a general 
idea, or a collective appellation, whichever we may prefer to 
say, called the nature of man, few would in this age explicitly 
contend for the existence of this as a substance capable of 
qualitieB, and those qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruption of human nature is therefore a phrase which 
may convey an intelligible meaning, if it is acknowledged to 
be merely analogical and inexact, but will mislead those who 
do not keep tl:iis in mind. Man^s nature, as it now is, that 
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wMcli eacli man and all men possess, is tKe immediate work- 
iiiansliip of God, as mucli as at Ms .creation ; nor is an j otlier 
iijpotliesis consistent witli theism. 

42. TMs notion of a real universal in liiiman* nature pre- 
sents to us in an exaggerated light those anomalies from 
which writers of PascaFs school are apt to infer some vast 
change in our original constitution. Exaggerated, I say, for 
it cannot be denied that we frequently perceive a sort of in- 
coherence, as it appears at least to our defective vision, in 
the same individual ; and, like threads of various hues shot 
through one web, the love of vice and of virtue, the strength 
and weakness of the heart, are wondei'fully blended in self- 
contradictory and self-destroying conjunction. But even if 
we should fail altogether in solving the very first steps of this 
problem, there is no course for a reasonable being, except to 
acknowledge the limitations of his own iaculties; and it 
seems rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this humble 
confession, that we do not comprehend the depths of what 
has been withheld from lis, to substitute something far more 
incomprehensible and revolting to our moral and rational 
capacities in its place. ^ What,’ says Pascal, ^ can be more 
contrary to the rules of our wretched justice, than to damn 
eternally an infant incapable of volition, for an offence 
wherein he seems to have had no share, and which was com- 
mitted six thousand years before he was born ? Certainly, 
nothing shocks us more rudely than this doctrine ; and yet, 
without this mystery, the most incomprehensible of all, 
we are incomprehensible to ourselves. Man is more incon- 
ceivable without this mystery, than the mystery is inconceiv* 
able to man.’ . 

48. It might be wandering from the proper subject of these 
volumes, if we were to pause, even shortly, to inquire whether, 
while the creation of a world so full of evil must ever remain 
the most inscrutable of mysteries, we might not he led some 
way in tracing the connexion of moral and physical evil in 
mankind with his place in that creation; and especially, 


I 


whether the law of continuity, which it has not pleased his 
Maker to break with respect to his bodily structure, and 
which binds that, in the unity of one great type, to the lower 
forms of animal life by the common conditions of nourish- 
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liieiit, reproduetioii, , and self-defence, lias not reiidered iieces- 
sarj both the physical appetites and the propensities ■which 
terminate in self; whether, again, the superior endowments 
of his iiitellectnal .nature, his susceptibility , .of moral . em,o~ 
lion, and of those disinterested a-ffections' which, if not exclu- 
Bi voly, he far more intensely possesses than any inferior being ; 
above all, the gifts of conscience, and a capacity to know God, 
inigiit not he expected, even beforehand, by their conflict with 
the animal passions, to produce some partial inconsistencies, 
some anomalies at least, which he could not himself' explain, 
in so compound a being. Every link in the long chain of 
creation does not pass by easy transition into the next. 
There are necessary chasms, and, as it were, leaps, fi’oni one 
creature to aiiotlier, which, though not exceptions to the law 
of coiitiimity, are accc iiimodatioiis of it to a new series of 
being. If man was made in the image of God, he was also 
made in the image of an ape. The framework of the body of 
liiiii who has w’-eiglied the stars, and made the lightning his 
slave, approaches to that of a speechless brute, who wanders 
in the forests of Sumatra. Thus standing on the frontier 
land between animal and angelic natures, what wonder that 
he should partake of both ! But these are things which it is 
difficult to touch ; norwould they have been here introduced, 
but in order to weaken the force of positions so confidently 
asserted by many, and so eloquently by Pascal. 

4*4, Among the works immediately designed to confirm the 
truth of Christianity, a certain reputation was ac- vindications 
c|iiired, through the known erudition of its author, 
by the 'Deinonstratio Evangeixca of Huet, Bishop of Avran- ■ 
ches. This is paraded with definitions, axioms, aii.d propo- 
Bitions, in order to challenge the name it assumes. But the 
axioms, upon wliicli so much is to rest, are often question- 
able or equivocal ; as, for instance : Omnia prophetia est 
venix, qum' prmclixit res eventu deinde completas,— equivocal 
ill the word verax. Huet also confirms his axioms by argu- 
ment, wdiich shows that they are not truly such. The whole 
book is full of learning ; but he frequently loses sight of the 
points he would prove, .. and Ms quotations fall beside' the 
mark. , Yet he has furnished-uiuch to others, and possibly nq 
earlier work on the'' same subject is so elaborate and compre* 
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lieiisive. The next place, if not a higher one, might be given 
to the treatise of Abbadie, a French refugee, piiblished. in 
1684. His countrymen bestow on it the highest enlogies, 
but it was never so well known in England, and is now almost 
forgotten. The oral conferences of Limborch with Orobio, 
a Jew of considerable learning and ability, oh the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah, were reduced into writing and pub- 
lished; they are still in some request. Ho book of this period, 
among many that were written, reached so high a reputation 
in England as Leslie’s Short Method with the Deists, pub- 
lished in 1694 ; in which he has started an argument, pursued 
with more critical analysis by others, on the peculiarly dis- 
tinctive marks of credibility that pertain to the Scriptural 
miracles. The authenticity of this little treatise has been 
idly questioned on the Continent, for no better I’eason than 
that a translation of it has been published in a posthumous 
edition (1732) of the works of Saint Eeal, who died in 1692. 
But posthumous editions are never deemed of siifBcient au- 
thority to establish a literary title against possession ; and 
Prosper Marchand informs us that several other tracts, in 
this edition of Saint Eeal, are erroneously ascribed to him. 
The internal evidence that the Short Method was written by 
a Protestant should be conclusive.^ 

45. Every change in public opinion which this period wit- 
progressof iicssed, Confirmed the principles of religious tolera- 
priiicipies. tiou, that had taken root in the earlier part of the 
century*; the progress of a larger and more catholic theology, 



« The Biographie uiiiverselle, art. 
Leslia, says, Cet ouTrage, qui passe pour 
ce qu’il a fait de mieux, lui a 4te coa- 
testo. Le doeteur G-leigh [sic] a fait de 
grands efforts pour prouver qu’il ap- 
partenait a Leslie, quoiqii’il ftt public 
parmiles ouvrages de I’abbe de Saint- 
Real, mort en 1692. It is melancholy 
to see this petty spirit of cavil against 
an English writer in so respectable a 
work as the Biographie universelle, No 
grands effort, s could be required from 
Dr. G-leig or any one else to prove that 
a book was written by Leslie, which 
bore his name, which wtis addressed to 
an Ell glish peer, and had gone through 
many editions, when there is literally 
no claimant on the other side; for a 
posthumous edition, forty years after 


the supposed author’s death, without 
attestation, is no literary evidence at all, 
even whore the book is published for the 
first time, much less w'here it has a known 
statics as the production of a certain 
author. This is so manifest to any one 
who has the slightest tincture of critical 
judgment, that we need not urge the 
palpable improbability of ascribing to 
Saint Real, a Romish ecclesiastic, an 
argument which turns peculiarly on the 
distinction between the Scriptural mira- 
cles and those alleged upon inferior evi- 



dence. I have lost, or never made, the 
reference to Prosper Marchand ; but the 
passage will be found in his Diction naire 
historique, which contains a full article 
on Saint Real. 
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tlio vv’eakeiiing of bigotry in the minds of laymen, and the 
consequoiit disregard of ecclesiastical clamour, not only in 
England and Holland,-, but to a considerable extent in 
Eraiicc we might even add, the violent, prooeedihgs of the 
last goveniineiit in the revocation of the Edict of Hantes 
and the criieltiejs which' attended it., , Louis XIV., at a, time 
when mankind were beginning ■ to reiioiiiiee the very theory 
of persecution, renewed .the ancient enormities of its prac- 
tice, and thus miconsciously gave the aid of moral sympathy 
, and indignation to the adverse ■ argument* The Protestant 
refugees of France, scattered among their brethren, brought 
home to all mindvS the great question of free conscience ; not 
with the stupid and impudent limitation which even Protes- 
tants had sometimes employed, that truth indeed might not. 
be restrained, but that error might; a broader foundation 
was laid by the great advocates of toleration in this period, 
Bayle, Limborch, and Locke, as it had formerly been' by 
Taylor and Episcopius.^^ 

40. Bavle, in IGSO, while jei the smart of his banishment 
was keenly felt, published his Philosophical Com- Bayic/s Pbi- 
. mentary on the text in Scripture, ‘ Compel them to ooSaiSfi 
come in C ^ text which some of the advocates of 
persecution were accustomed to produce. He gives in the * 
first part nine reasons against this literal meaning, among 
which none are 2>hilological, In the second part he replies 
to various objections. Tliis wmrk of Bayle does not seem to 
mo a-s subtle and logical as he w^as wont to be, notwithstand- 
ing the formal sjdlogisms with ’which he coinmences each of 
his chapters. His argument against compulsory conversio us, 
which the absurd interpretation of the text by his adversa- 
ries required, is indeed irresistible ; but this is far from siiifi- 
ciently establishing the right of toleration itsedf. It appear^ 
not very diilicult for a skiifol sophist, and none was more so 
tluni Btiyle himself, to have met some of his reasoning with 
a specious re|>ly. The sceptical alignment of Taylor, that we 

® The puteli elci’gy, arid u Preneli rationvund tluMnoderrttc ^)r libera.] prin- 
iiiiiiiMvr in ILtliaiul, Jurleii, of geeat dpies in religion wineli vri'iv eonrMvted 
polcniieiil fame in Ills day, though now: wiih it, Le Olern jjass.al Ids liie in 
ydu't'liy Injov.ii by means of In's ndvs-rsa- , f ghtirig this batlle, nnd many artieh's 
-rlLS. .UayiL- an,l La strenuously in iho ihldiuth^iio nuivorsuilo rdatu 

rowi; led Loth iiie llit'ur}’ of general tile- to it. 

■VO.Ii. III., . IJ:'-- 
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can rarely be sure of knowing tbe triitli onrselves, and con- 
sequently of condemning in others what is error, he touches 
but slightly ; nor does he dwell 03i the political advantages 
which experience has shown a full toleration to possess. In 
the third part of the Philosophical Oommentary, he refutes 
the apology of A.ugustin for persecution; and a few years 
afterwards he published a supplement answering a book of 
Jurieu, which had appeared in the mean time. 

47. Locke published anonymously his Letter on Toleration 
Letter L 1^89, The season was propitious; a legal tole- 
Toieration, rauce of public worship had first been granted to 
the dissenters after the Revolution, limited indeed to such as 
held most of the doctrines of the church, but |)reparing the 
nation for a more extensive application of its spirit. In the 
Liberty of Prophesying, Taylor had chiefly in view to deduce 
the justice of tolerating a diversity in religioiij from the diffi- 
culty of knowing the truth. He is not very consistent as to 
the political question, and limits too narrowly the province of 
tolerable opinions. Locke goes more expressly to the right 
of the civil magistrate, not oinitting, but dwelling less 
forcibly on the chief arguments of his predecessor. His own 
theory of government came to his aid. The clergy in general, 
and perhaps Taylor himself, had derived the magistrate’s 
jurisdiction from paternal power. And as they apparently 
assumed this power to extend over adult children, it was 
natural to give those who succeeded to it in political commu- 
nities a large sway over the moral and religious behaviour of 
subjects. Locke, adopting the opposite theory of compact, 
defines the commonwealth to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their own 
civil interests. He denies altogether that the care of souls 
belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has never been com- 
mitted to him. ^ All the power of civil governiiieiit relates 
only to men’s civil interests, is confined to the things of this 
world, and hath nothing to do with the world to come.’^ 

» [Tips principle, that the civil ma- Hoadly, in his famous sermon which 
gistrate is not concerned with reUgion produced the Bangoriaii controversy, 
as true, l:)ut only as useful, was strenu- and by Archbishop Whately, in a ser- 
ously maintained by Warburton, in his mon on the same text as HoadiyV^I^' 
Alliance of Cliurcli and -State. It is ‘My kingdom is not of this world , '' , 
SupiDorted on Scriptural grounds by but with more closeness, tlioiigli not less 
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48. Tlie aclttiission of tliis principle would apparently de- 
cide tlie controversy, so far as it rests on religious grounds. 
But Locke lias recourse to several other arguments indepen- 
dent of it. He proves, with no great difficulty, that the civil 
power cannot justty, or consistently with any true principle 
of religion, compel men to profess wha-t they do not believe. 
This, however, is wdiat very few would, at present, be inclined 
to maintain- The real question was as to the publicity of 
opinions deemed heterodox, and espec’ally in social worship ; 
and this is what those who held the magistrate to possess an 
authority patriarchal, universal, and arbitrary, and who were 
also rigidly tenacious of the necessity of an orthodox faith, 
as well as perfectly convinced that it was no other than their 
own, would hardly be persuaded to admit by any arguments 
that Locke has alleged. But the tendency of public opinion 
liad begun to inanifest itself against <all these tenets of the 
high-cliiirch party, so that, in the eighteenth century, the 
principles of general tolerance became too popular to be dis- 
puied with any chance of attention. Locke was engaged in 
a controversy through his first Letter on Toleration, which 
produced a second and a third; but it does not appear to me 
that these, though longer than the first, have considerably 
modified its leading positions.^ It is to be observed that he 
pleads for tlie universal toleration of all modes of worship 
not immoral in their nature, or involving doctrines inimical 
to good government ; placing in the latter category some 

• tenets of the church of Rome. 

49. It is confessed by Goujet that, even in the middle of 
the seventeenth centuiy, France could boast very French 
little of pulpit eloquence. Frequent quotations 

from lieathen Avriters, and from the schoolmen, with little 


I caniiut, never- real BonI imorits nre on]}Mlisc‘overablo in 
mlinit {,]ie priiidplo ns a eonein- his first Lotier on Toleration, and that In 
V4un frijiii tik'ii' pivniises. though very the two latter he ‘combats his into- 
<lesir.-u-i to it on otln^r grounds, lerant adversary quite tlirongh the con- 

Tii<‘ lat(‘ nsp.i'ted J)r. Arnold was ex- ti'uversy with his own principles, well 
cecfiin'dy (‘labaiTissed ly denying its foresc^ei’ng, tlmt at sneh a time of prcjii- 
triUli, vhile lie was .stivunons for to! e- dice arguments huiifc on received opi- 
fition in the yinjeieA measure; which nions would have greatest weight, and 
leaves ins '.sriiijuis on tlie subject un- maho quickest inipr)‘ssi{m on the body 
satisiVietory, and weak against jui adver- of the people wlioin it was his bnsincss 
,s iry .-— 1 R 17. j to gain,’ Uiogr. iJritaiinica, art. Jjocko. 

AVarh'urton has rjiiieied that Loi'ke’s 
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solid morality and less good reasoning, niabe up tlie sermons 
of that age.^ Bnt the revolution in this style, as in all 
others, though perhaps gradual, was complete in the reign of 
Louis XIV. A slight sprinkling of passages from the fathers, 
and still more frequently .from the Scriptures, but ■ always 
short, and seeming to rise out of the preacher's heart, rather 
than to be sought for in his memory, . replaced that intoler- 
able parade of a theological common -place book, which had 
been as customary in France as in England. The style was 
to be the perfection of French eloquence, the reasoning per- 
suasive rather than dogmatic, the aiTangement more method- 
ical and distributive than at present, but without the excess 
we find in our old preachers. This is the general character 
of French sermons ; but those who most adorned the pulpit 
had of course their individual distinctions. Without delay- 
ing to mention those who are now not greatly remembered, 
such as La Eue, Hubert, Mascaron, we must confine our- 
selves to three of high reputation, Bourclaloiie, Bossiiet, and 
Flecbier. 

50. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of a Jesuit in the 
Boird ] e acceptation of the word as the order has pro- 

duced, is remarkably simple, earnest, practical ; he 
convinces rather than commands, and coiiviiiciiig he per- 
suades ; for his discourses tend always to some duty, to some- 
thing that is to be done or avoided. His sentences are short, 
interrogative, full of plain and solid reasoning, tinambitioiis 
in expression, and wholly without that care in the choice of 
vv^ords and cadences which we detect in Bossnet and Flecliier. 
No one would call Bourdaloue a rhetorician, and though he 
continually introduces the fathers, he has not caught their 
vices of language.® 

fran^aise, toI, ii. p. i’ont %aleBaent esfcime et admire. C’est 
283. ^ ^ ^ qii’il aroit reuni en sa personno tons Ics 

» The pnblie did jusfcice to Bourclaloiie, grands earaeteres do la bonue elocjneiicc : 
as they gciierallj do to a solid and irn- la sirnpiioii;e du discoiirs cinvticii a roe 
pressire style of preaching. ‘Jecrois/ la majeste et la grandeur, le sublime 
says Oonjet, p. SOO, ‘ quo tout le monde aree rintelligiblo et Ic populaire, la &ive 
convient qu’auciin autre ne lui est supe- aree la douceur, la Ydlimneneo avee 
rieiir. G'est lo grand maitre pour Telor TonctM^^ liberty aroe la instessci et 
qiioneo de la cliairo; c’est le prince des la plus vire ardeur avt'c la’bdus pure 
predicateiirs. Lo public n’a jamais et4 
partag4 sur son siijet ; la viilo et la cour 
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51. Boiirdaloiie is almost, in tlie same relation to Bossuet 
as Patru to: Le Maistre,. thonsrli tlie , two orators cf>mpni-eci 

T ® . A >1 •with Bos- 

of tlie pulpit are far above those of the bar. As the suet, 
one is short, coiicleiised, plain, reasoning, and though never 
feeble, not often what is generally called elo.quent, so the other 
is animated, figurative, rather diffuse and prodigal of orna« 
iiient, addressing the imagination more than the jiidgment, 
rich and copious in cadence, elevating the hearer to ..the pitch 
of his own sublimity, Bossuet is sometimes too declama- 
tory ; and Bourdaloue pei’haps sometimes borders ondrynesSr 
Much ill the sermons of the former is true poetry ; but he has 
less of satisfactory and persuasive reasoning than the latter. 
His tone is also, as in all his writings, too domineering and 
dogmatical for those who demand sometliing beyond the 
speaker’s authority when they listen. 

52. The sermons however of Bossuet, taken generally, are 
not reckoned in the highest class of his numerous Funeral 
writings; perhaps scarcely justice has been done to of Bossuefc. , 
them. liis genius, on the other hand, by universal confes- 
sion, never shone higher than in the six which bear the name 
of Oraisons Pmi5bres. They belong in substance so much 
more, naturally to the province of eloquence than of theology, 
that I should have reserved them for another place if the 
separation would not have seemed rather unexpected to the 
reader. Pew woiks of genius perhaps in the French lan- 
guage are better known, or have been more prodigally ex- ■ 
tolled. In that style of eloquence which the ancients called 
demonstrative, or rather descriptive {iTrihsc/cn/cos), the style of 
panegyric or commemoration, they are doubtless superior to 
those justly celebrated productions of. Thucydides and Hlato 
that have descended to us from Greece; nor has Bossuet been 
equalled by any later writer. Those on the queen of England, 
on her daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and on the Prince 
of Coiide, oiitsliine the rest ; and if a difference is to be made 
among those, we might perhaps, after some hesitation, confer 
the palm on the first. The range of topics is so various, the 
thoughts so just, the images so noble and poetical, the whole 
is in such perfect keeping, the tone of awful contemplation 
is so uniform, that if it has not any passages of such extraor- 
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dinary beauty as occur in tlie otter two, its general effect on 
tlie mind is more irresistible.* 

53. In tills style, mucli more of ornament, more of wiiat 
speaks in tlie spirit, and even tte very plirase, of poetry, to 
tlie imagination and tlie heart', is permitted by a rigorous 
criticism, than in forensic or in deliberative eloquence. Tlie 
beauties that rise before the author’s vision are not renounced ; 
the brilliant colours of his fancy are not subdued; the periods 
assume a more rhythmical cadence, and emulate, like metre 
itself, the voluptuous harmony of musical intervals ; the whole 
composition is more evidently formed to delight ; but it will 
delight to little purpose, or even cease, in any strong sense 
of the word, to do so at all, unless it is ennobled by moral 
wisdom. In this Bossuet was pre-eminent; liis thoughts 
are never subtle or farfetched; they have a sort of breadth, 
a generality of application, which is peculiarly required in 
those who address a mixed assembly, and which many that 
aim at what is j)rofoiind and original are apt to miss. It 
may be confessed, that these funeral discourses are not exempt 
from some defects, frequently inherent in panegyrical elo- 
quence ; they are sometimes too rhetorical, and do not appear 
to show so little effort as some have fancied ; the amplifica- 
tions are sometimes too unmeasured, the language sometimes 
borders too nearly on that of the stage ; above all, there is a 
tone of adulation not quite pleasing to a calm posterity. 

54. Mechier, (the third name of the seventeenth centuiy), 

for Massillon belongs only to the next,) like Bossuet, 

^ has been more celebrated for his funeral sermons 
than for any others ; but in this line it is unfortunate for 
him to enter into unavoidable com];)etition with one whom 

V An Eiiglisli preacher of conspicuous of an entire nation in tlie witliering of 
renown for eloquence was cnlied upon, . those visions of hope which wait upon 
within no great length of time, to the untried youth of royalty, in its sym- 
emiilate the funeral discourse of Bossuet pathy wnth grandeur annihilated, with 
on the sudden death of Henrietta of beauty and innocence precipitated into 
Orleans. He had before him a subject the tomb. Nor did he sink heiieath his 
incomparably more deep in interest, more subject, except as compared wdth Bos- 
fertile in great and touching assoeiatiens suet. The sermon to which my allnsion 
— he had to describe, not tlie false sor- will be understood is estecined by many 
row of courtiers, not the shriek of sud- the finest effort of this preacher; but if 
den surprise that echoed by night in the read together with that of its prototype,^ 
halls of Versailles, not the apocryphal it will be laid aside as almost teebioaiic^ 
penitence of one so tainted by the unimpressive, 
world’s intercourse, hut the manly grief 
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lie cannot rival. The Freneli critics extol Flecliier for tlie 
arrangement and harmony of his periods; yet even in this^ 
according to La Harpe, he is not essentially superior to 
Bossuet; and to an English ear, accustomed to the long 
swell of our own writers and of the Ciceronian school in 
Latin, he will probably not give so much gratification. He 
does not want a moral dignity, or a certain elevation of 
thought, without which the funeral panegyric must be coii- 
temptible ; but he has not the majestic tone of Bossuet; he 
does not, like him, raise the heroes and princes of the earth 
in order to abase them by paintings of mortality and weak™ 
ness, or recall the hearer in every passage to something more 
awful than human power, and more magnificent than human 
grandeur. This religious solemnity, so characteristic in 
Bossuet, is hardly felt in the less emphatic sentences of 
Fiechier. Even where his exordium is almost woi’thy of com- 
parison, as in the funeral discourse on Tureiine, we find him 
degenerate into a trivial eulogy, and he flatters both more 
pi’ofusely and with less skill. His style is graceful, but not 
without affectation and false taste. LaHarpe has compared 
him to Isocrates among the orators of Greece, the place of 
Demosthenes being of course reserved for Bossuet/’^ 


[La Harpe justly ridicules an cx- tation. of obsolete Tuscanisms, whicli 
pression of Fli^ebier, in bis funeral ser- pass for graces of the language with 
nion on Madame de Montaiisier: Un many.’ Tirabosehi, with nmcli com- 
aiicien di salt autrefois qne Ics hommes ineudation of Segiieri, admits that we 
<§taient nes pour Taction et pour la con- find in him some vestiges of the false 
duite du monde, et qiie Ics dames n’etai- taste he endeavoured to reform. The 
ent neos que pour le ripos et pour la very little that I have seen of the scr- 
retraite.— 1842.] ' mons of Segneri gives no impres.sion ot 

The native critics ascribe a reform in any merit that can be reckoned more 
the style of preaching to Paolo Segnex’i, than relative to the miserable tone of 
whom Corniani does not hesitate to call, his predecessors. The following sped 
with tile sanction, he says, of posterity, men is from one of his most admired 
the fiither of Italian eloquence. It is to sermons : — E Cri.sto non potra ottenere 
be remembered that in no country has _ da voi die gli rimettiate un torto, un 
the pulpit been so much degraded by affronto, un aggravio, una parolina ? Clio 
cm])ty declamntion, and even by a stupid vorrefste da Cristo? Vorroste cli’ egli 
buffoonery. ‘ The language of Segneri,’ vi si gettasse supplidievoie a piedi a 
the same writer observes, ‘ is always full chiedervi questa grazia? lo sou quasi 
of dignity and harmony. Ho inlaid it per dire clT egli il farebbe; perehe se 
with splendid and elegant expressions, non dubiti di prostrarsi a piedi cli ua 
and lias thus olitained a place among traditore, qua!’ era Giuda, cli lavarglieli, 
the authors to whom authority has di asciugarglioli, cli baciarglieli, non si’ 
been given by the Della Crusca die- vergognerebbe, cred’ io, di farsi vodere 
t ionary. His periods are flowing, na- ginoeehioni a pie vostri. Mavifabiso- 
tural, and intelligible, without the afifec- gno di tan to per muovorvi a coin pi a « 
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55. The style . of preacliing in: England was less 
En-iist mental;, and spoke less to the imagination and affec- 
Banw!” tionS;, than these celebrated writers of the Gallican 
churchy htit in some of onr chief divines it had its own ex- 
cellences. The sermons of Barrow display a stiengtli of mind;, 
a comprehensiveness and fertility^ which have rarely been 
equalled. No better proof can be given than his eight ser- 
in olis on the government of the tongue ; copious and ex- 
haustive without tautology or superfluous declamation, they 
are, in moral preaching, what the best parts of Aristotle are 
in ethical philosophy, with more of development and a more 
extensive observation. It would be said of these sermons, 
and indeed, with a few exceptions, of all those of Barrow, 
that they are not what is now called evangelical ; they indi- 
cate the ascendancy of an Arminian party, dwelling far more 
than is usual in the pul j)it on moral and rational, or even 
temporal inducements, and sometimes hardly abstaining 
from what would give a little offence in later times.^ His 
quotations also from ancient philosophers, though not so 
numerous as in Taylbr, are equally uncongenial to our ears. 
In his style, notwithstanding its richness and occasional 
vivacity, we may censure a redundancy and excess of appo- 
sition : it is not snflicient to avoid strict tautology ; no second 
phrase (to lay down a general rule not without exception) 
should be so like the first, that the i^eader would naturally 
have understood it to be comprised therein. Barrow’s lan- 
guage is more antiquated and formal than that of his age ; 
and he abounds too much in uncommon words of Latin de- 

cerlo? All Cayrilieri, Cavaliori, io non speaking (xvi.), Barrow treats it fit 
vuiTci qiicsta volta fiirvi nrrossire. Nel ‘for rustic boors or men of coarsest 
resto io so cli ccrto, che sc altrettanto education and employment, wlio having 
fosse a voi domaiidato da qiiella donna their minds debased by being conversant 
cho clnhiniatc la vostra dama, da qnella, in naeanest affairs, do vent their sorry 
cli ciii forsennati idolatrate ii volto, indo- passions, and bieker about their petty 
viiiate le voglio, ambito ie grazie, non concernments in such strains, who also, 
vi farete pregar tanto a concedcrgliolo. not being capable of a fair reputation, or 
E poi vi f;i,to pregar tanto tlauiiDio per sensible of disgrace to themselves, do 
voi croeefisso ? 0 confusione! 0 vitu- little value the credit of others, or care 

pero ! 0 vergogna ! — Eaceolta cli Prose for aspersing it But such language is 

Italiane (in Classici Italiani), voi. ii, unworthy of those persons, and cannot 
* p. S45, easily be drawn from them, wdio are 

Tliis is certainly not the maiinor of wont to exercise their thoughts about 
Bossuet, and more like that of a third- nobler matters,’ &c. No one would 
rate Methodist among us. venture this now from the pulpit, 

y Thus, in his sermon against evil 
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riyation, frequently sueli as appear to have no aiitliority but 
•his own.' 

56. Soutli^s sermons begiuj^ in order of date^ before the 
Eestoratioiij and come down to nearly the end of 
the century. They were much celebrated at the 
tiiiie^ and retain a portion of their renown. This is by no 
means surprising. South had great qualifications for that 
poj)ularity which attends the pulpit, and his manner was at 
that time original. Not diffuse, not learned, not formal hi 
argument like Barrow, with a more natural structure of sen- 
tences, a more pointed, though by no means a more fair and 
satisfactory turn of reasoning, with a style clear and English, 
free from all pedantry, but abounding with those colloquial 
novelties of idiom, which, though now become vulgar and 
ofiensive, the age of Charles II. affected, sparing no personal 
or temporary sarcasm, but, if he seems for a moment to tread 
on the verge of buffoonery, recovering himself by some stroke 
of vigorous sense and language; such was the witty Dr. 
South, whom the courtiers delighted to hear. His sermons 
want all that is called unction, and sometimes even earnest- 
ness, which is owing, in a great measure, to a perpetual 
tone of gibing at rebels and fanatics; but there is a mascu- 
line spirit about them, which, combined with their peculiar 
characteristics, would naturally fill the churches where he 
might be heard. South appears to band towards the Armi- 
nian theology, without adopting so much of it as some of Ms 
contemporaries. 

57. The sermons of Tillotson were for half a century more 
read than any in our language. They are now 
bought almost as waste paper,, and hardly read at 
all. Such is the fickleness of religious taste, as abundantly 
numerous instances would prove. Tillotson is reckoned 
verbose and languid. . HeTas hot the former defect in nearly 
so great a degree as some of his eminent predecessors; bnt 
there is certainly little vigour or, vivacity in his style. Full 
of the Eoraisli controversy, lie is perpetually recumiig to 
that' ^ world’s debate and - he is not much less hostile to 
all the Galvinistic;'tenet^^^^^ is most remarkable in- 

the theology of Tillotson is his strong assertion, in almost all 
his sermons, of the principles of natural religion and morality, 
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not only as tlie basis of all revelation^ witboiit a dependeiiee 
on Vv’-Hcb it cannot be believed, but as nearly coincident witlx 
Gbristianity in tlieir extent ; a length to wMcli few at • pre- 
sent would be ready to follow him, ' Tillotson is always of a 
tolerant and catholic spirit, enforcing right actions rather 
than orthodox opinions, and obnoxious, for that anid oilier 
reasons, to all the bigots of his own age- 

58. It has become necessary to draw towanxls a couclusioii 

Expository chapter; the materials are far from being 

tiieoiogy. exhausted. In expository, or, as some call it, exe- 
getical theology, the English divines had already tahen a 
conspicuous station. Andres, no partial estimator of Pro- 
testant writers, extols them with marked praise.^ Those who 
belonged to the earlier part of the centuiy form a portion of 
a vast collection, the Critici Sacri, published by one Bee, a 
bookseller, in 1660. This was in nine folio volumes; and in 
1669, Matthew Pool, a nonconforming mmister, produced 
his Synopsis Criticorum in five volumes, being in great mea- 
sure an abridgment and digest of the former. Bee com- 
plained of the infraction of his copyright, or rather his 
equitable interest ; but such a dispute hardly pertains to our 
history.^ The work of Pool was evidently a more original 
labour than the former. Hammond, Patrick, and other com- 
mentators, do honour to the Anglican church in the latter 
part of the century. 

59. Pearson’s Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, published 
Tearsonon 1659, is a standard book in English divinity, 
the Creed. It expand s beyond the literal purport of the creed 
itself to most articles of orthodox belief, and is a valuable 
summary of arguments and authorities on that side. The 
closeness of Pearson, and his judicious selection of proofs, 
distinguish him from many, especially the earlier, theolo- 
gians. Some might surmise that his mideviatiiig adherence 
to what he calls the Church is hardly consistent with inde- 
pendence of thinking ; but, considered as an advocate, he is 
one of much judgment and skill. Such iiieii as Pearson and 


® I soli luglcsi, die ampio s^mio non i piii degiii della nostra stima ? Vol. xix. 
dovrobbono occnpare in qucsto eajio dell’ p. 2o3. 
esegetiea sacra, so V istituto della nostr’ Clialniers. 

Opera ci permottosse tener dietro a tutti 
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StillmgSeet would liaTe been conspicuous at tlie bai% which 
we could not quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor. 

60. Simon, a regular priest of the congregation called The 
Oratory, which has been rich in eminent men, owes gmon^s 
iiiuch of his fame to his Gritical History of the Old Histones. 
Testament. This work, hold in many of its positions, as it 
then seemed to both tbe Catholic and Protestant ortliodox, 
after being nearly strangled by Bossuet in Prance, appeared 
at Eotterdam in 1685. Bossuet attacked it with extreme 
vivacity, but with a real inferiority to Simon both in learning 
and candour.^ Le Clerc on his side carped more at the Critical 
History than it seems to deserve. Many paradoxes, as they 
then were called, in this famous work, are now received as 
truth, or at least pass without reproof. Simon may possibly 
be too prone to novelty, but a love of truth as well as great 
acuteness are visible throughout. His Critical History of 
the New Testament was published in 1689, and one or two 
more works of a similar description before the close of the 
century. 

61. I have on a former occasion adverted, in a correspond- 
ing chapter, to publications on witchcraft and similar super- 
stitious. Several might he mentioned at this time; the 
belief in such tales was assailed by a prevalent scepticism 
which called out their advocates. Of these the most unworthy 
to have exhibited their great talents in such a cause were our 
own philosophers Henry More and Joseph Glanvil. The 
Sadducismus Triumphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, by 
the latter, has passed through several editions, while liis 
Scepsis Scientifica has hardly been seen, perhaps, by six 
living persons. A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised 
a great clamour against himself by a downright denial of all 
power to the devil, and consequently to his supposed instru- 
ments, the ancient beldams of Holland and other countries. 
His Monde enchante, origmally published in Dutch, is hi 
four volumes, written in a systematic manner, and with te- 
dious prolixity. There was no ground for imputing infidelity 
to the author, exeej^t the usuah ground of calumniating every 

Defense cle la Tradition dos Saints* imprim^o a Trevoiix, Id. voL iv. p. SI 3. 
Peres. OEuvres de Bossuet, vol, v., and Bausset, Vie de Bossuet, ir. 276. 
Instructions sur la Version, du N. T., 
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one wlio quits the beaten path in theology:; but his explana- 
tions of Scripture in the case of the demoniacs and the like 
arOj as usual with those who have taken the same line, rather 
forced. The fourth volume;, which contains several curious 
stories of imagined possession, and some which resemble what 
is now called magnetism, is the only part of Bekker^s once 
celebrated book that can be read with any pleasure. Bekker 
was a Cartesian, and his theory was built too much on Car- 
tesian assumptions of the impossibility of spirit acting on 
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CHAPTEE III. 

HISTOET OP SPECOIiATIVE PHILOSOPHY PEOM 1650 TO 1700. 

Aj-’istoteliaiis — Logicians — Oiidworth — Sketch of the Philosopliy of Gassendi 
— Cartesianism— Port-Koyal Logic — Analysis of the Search for Truth 
of Malebranche, and of tho Ethics of Spiriosa — Glanvil — Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding. 


1. The Aristotelian and scholastic metaphysics, though 
shaken on every side, and especially by, the .rapid 
progress of the Cartesian theories, had not lost their 
hold over the theologians of the Eomaii church, or even the 
Protestant universities, at the beginning of this period, and 
hardly at its close. Brucker enumerates several writers of 
tlmt class in Germany;®' and we find, as late as 1693, a formal 
injunction by the Sorbonne, that none who taught philosophy 
ill the colleges under its jurisdiction should introduce any 
novelties, or swerve from the Aristotelian doctrine.^ The 
Jesuits, rather unfortunately for their credit, distinguished 
themselves as strenuous advocates of the old philosophy, and 
thus lost the advantage they had obtained in philology as 
enemies of barbarous prejudice, and eiicouragers of a p:)ro~ 
gressive spirit in their disciples. Papin, one of their most 
accomplished men, after speaking with little respect of the 
Wovum Organum, extols the disputations of the schools as 
the best method in the education of young men, who, as he 
fancies, have too little experience to delight in physical 
science,® 

Vol. iv. Sec his long andJaborioiis terms usnrpatiim fiicrit in Acjulemid 
cliaptnr on tho Aristotelian pliiiosophors Parisiensi, censnit Soeietas injungcnduin 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth een- esse iliis, imo et iis qni doeent philoso- 
turies : no one else S‘.‘Oins to have done phiara in collegiis sno regimini crediris, 
more than copy Briicke.r. ce deineeps novitatil)us sfiidoant, ant ab 

^ Cam relatnm cssot ad Sccietatem Aristotelica doctrina. deli octant. 31 Pee. 
(Sorbonicam) nonnn'']os philosophise prc- 3693. Argentid, Collectio Judiciorum, 
fessoros, ex iis etiam aliqiiando qtii ad ii. 160. 

Bocictatem anhelaiit, novas qna.sdam doc- ® Petloxioiis snr la P.etique, p. 368. 
IriisLS in pliilosojjliicis scctari, minnsque He admits, however, that to introduce 
Aristotelica! d(.)ctriiifo stndero, qiiam hac- more experiment and observation would 
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2, It is a difBcult and dangerous clioiee, in a new state of 
The'rde publio Gpinioii, (and we have to make it at present,) 
Thoma- between that which may itself pass away, and that 
wte.^ which must efPace what has gone before. Those 
who clung to the ancient philosophy believed that Bacon and 
Descartes were the idols of a transitory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of long ages would regain its ascendancy. They 
were deceived, and their own reputation has been swept off 
with the systems to which they adhered. Thomas White, 
an English catholic priest, whose Latin appellation is Albius, 
endeavoured to maintain the Aristotelian metaphysics and 
the scholastic terminology in several works, and especially 
in an attack upon Glanvil’s Vanity of Dogmatising. This 
book, entitled Sciri, I know only through Glanvirs reply in 
his second edition, by which White appears to be a mere 
Aristotelian, He was a friend of Sir Eeiielm Digby, who 
was himself, though a man of considerable talents, incapable 
of disentangling his mind from the Peripatetic hypotheses. 
The power of words indeed is so great, the illusions of what 
is called realism, or of believing that general terms have an 
objective exterior being, are so natural, and especially so 
bound up both with our notions of essentiEil, especially theo- 
logical, truth, and with onr popular language, that no man 
could in that age be much censured for not casting off his 
fetters, even when he had heard the call to liberty from some 
modern voices. We find that even after two centuries of a 
better method, many are always ready to fall back into a 
verbal process of theorising. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian method, or rather 
in one which, with some change for the worse, had 
Logic. gradually founded upon it. Burgersdiciiis, in 

this and in other sciences, seems to have been in repute ; 
Smigiecius also is mentioned with praise."^ These lived 


be an improYcment. Du resto il y a est d’nne dangerouse consequence dans 
apparence quo les loix, qni ne souffrcnt xiii etat bien ivgle; vu particnliere-mont 
point d’imioYation (Ians riisngcdosehoses que la philosophie est un des or^nnos 
uniTerselloment etabbes, n’autorisoront dont so sort la religion pour s’expliqiicr 
point d’autro inethode que code qiii est , dans ses decisions, 
aujoiird'hui cn nsMge dans les umVer- ^ La, Logiqno de Smigiecius, snys 
sites; afin de iicp?s donncr trop de li- Eapin, est un ])e] ouvrage. Thc^ s^nne 
cenee a la passion qn’on a naturellcment writer proci^eds to obscnwe that the 
pour Its nouvolles Opinions, dont le cours Spaniards of the preceding century had 
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botli in tlie part of the century. But they were 

superseded^ at least in England^, by Wallis^ wbose Institiitio 
Logicas ad Communes Esus Accommodata was published in 
1687, He claims as an improvement upon the received 
system^ the classifying singular propositions among univer- 
sals.® Ramus had made a third class of them, and in this 
lie seems to have been generally followed. Aristotle^ though 
it does not appear that he is explicit on the subject, does not 
rank them as particular. That Wallis is right will not be 
doubted by any one at present ; but his originality we must 
not assert. The same had been perceived by the authors of 
the Port-Royal Logic; a work to which he has made no 
allusion.^ Wallis claims also as his own the method of re- 
ducing hypothetical to categorical syllogisms, and proves it 
elaborately in a separate dissertation. A smaller treatise, 
still much used at Oxford, by Aldrich, Compendium Artis 
Logicm, 1691, is clear and concise, but seems to contain 
iiotl\ing very important ; and he alludes to the Art de Penser 
in a tone of insolence, which must rouse indignation in those 
who are acquainted witb that excellent work. Aldrich’s 
censures are, in many instances, mere cavil and misrex^re- 
sentation; I do not know that they are right in any J Of 
the Art de Penser itself we shall have something to say in 
the course of this chapter. 


corrupted logic by their subtilties. Ea 
so jctant dans des speculations creuses 
qiii n’avoient rieii de reel, leurs philo- 
sophes trouvdirent I’art d’avoir de la 
raison inalgre lo bon sens, et de donner 
do la eonleiir, et meine je ne S 9 ais qiioi 
do specieiix, a ee qui etoit de plus d^- 
raisoiinnble. p. 382. But this must have 
been rather the fault of their meta- 
physics than of what is strictly Ciilled 
logic. 

® Atque hoe signantcr notatum velim, 
quia novus forte liic videar, et prseter 
aiioriun loquendi formiilam haec dieere. 
Nam pleriquo logici propositionem quam 
voeant singularcm, iioc est, de subjecto 
individuo sive siugulari, pro particulari 
liabciit, noil univcrsali. Sed perpeiam 
hoc faciunt, ct pr.eter ineutem Aristote- 
lis, (qni, quantum memini, nunquam 
ojiismodi singularem, riju Kara jaepos up- 
pellat aut pro tali iiabot,) et praeter rei 
iiaiurarn ; Non cnim hie agitur de, par- 


ti eularitate subjeeti (quod arogoi' vocjit 
Aristotelis, non Kara /uepos) sed de partia- 
litate pnedicatiouis. . . . Neque ego in- 
terim novator censendiis sum qui h me 
dixerim, sed illi potius novatores qui ab 
Aristotelica doctrina reeesserint : eoque 
miilta introdiixeriiit incommoda cle qiii- 
bus suo loco dicetur. p. 125. He has 
afterwards a separate dissertation or 
thesis to prove this more at length. It 
seems that the Bamists held a third class 
of propositions, neither universal nor 
particular, to which they gave the name 
of equivalent to singular. 

^ Art de Penser, part ii. chap, iii, 

8 One of Aldrich’s charges against 
the author of the Art de Penser is, that 
he brings forward as a great discovery 
the equality of the angles of a chiliagon 
to 1996 riglit angles; and another is, 
that he gives as an example of a regular 
syllogism one that has obviously fiA^e 
terms ; thus expecting the Oxford stu- 
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4. Before we 'proceed to those whose philosophy may be 
staiiioy’s reckoned original, or at least niodern, a very few 
piiiSy.: deserve mention who have endeavoured to maintain 
or restore that of antiquity. Stanley’s History of Philosophy^ 
ill 1655, is ill great measure confined to biograph}", and com- 
prehends no name later than Carneades. Most is derived' 
from Diogenes Laertius; but an analysis of the Platoiiie 
philosophy is given from Alcinous, and the author has coni’- 
piled one of the Peripatetic system from Aristotle himself 
The doctrine of the Stoics is also elaborately deduced from 
various sources. Stanley, on the whole, brought a good deal 
from an almost untrodden field ; but he is merely an his- 
torian, and never a critic of pliilosoiihy.^^ 

5. Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, w"hich appeared partly in 

Gale’s Court partly iu later years, is incomparably a 

of Gentiles, moie Icanied work than that of Stanley. Its aim 
is to prove that all heathen philosophy, wdiether barbaric 
or Greek, was borrowed from the Scriptures, or at least from 
the Jews. The first part is entitled Of Philology, which 
traces the same leading principle by means of language ; the 
second, Of Pliilosopliy ; the third treats of the Vanity of 
Philosophy, and the fourth of Eeformed Philosophy, "^ wherein 
Plato’s moral and metaphysic or prime philosophy is reduced 
to an usual form and method.’ Gale has been reckoned 
among Platonic philosophers, and indeed he professes to find 
a great resemblance between the philosophy of Plato and his 
own. But be is a determined Calvinist in all respects, and 
scruples not to say, Whatever God wills is just, because he 
wills it ; ’ and again, God willeth nothing without himself 
because it is just, but it is therefore just because he willeth 
it. The reasons of good , and evih extrinsic to the divine 
essence are all dependent on the divine will, either deceriieiit 
or legislative.’" It is not likely that Plato ivoiild have 
acknowledged such a disci|)le. 

dents for wliom he wrote, to believe that considerable space in the History of 
Antony Arnaiild neither knew the first Philosophy, I have searched luy notes 
hook of Euclid, nor the mere rndiments in rain for the source of this mistake, 
of common logic. 'which was courteously pointed out to 

^ [In former editions, through an me; but I think it fitter to make this 
oyGa\yig}it altogether inexplicable by me public aeknowledgmeiit. than sihwitly 
at present, I liad said that Stanley does to witiidruAV the yeiitence.~-1847.] 
not inentioii Epicurus, who oeciipios a * Part iv. p. 339. 
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6. A HI 11 cli more eminent arid enlightened man than Gale, 
Ealph Cudworth, by his Intellectual System of the cudwortn’s 

-TT . 1 T ^ T Intellectual 

Universe, published in 1678, but written several system, 
years before, placed himself in a middle point between the 
declining and rising schools of philosophy ; more independent 
of authority, and more close, perhaps, in argument than the 
former, but more prodigal of learning, more technical in 
language, and less conversant with analytical and induetive 
processes of reasoning than the latter. Upon the whole, 
however, he belongs to the school of antiquity, and probably 
his wish was to be classed with it. Cudworth was one of 
those whom Hobbes had roused by the atheistic and immoral 
theories of the Leviathan ; nor did any antagonist perhaps 
of that philosopher bring a more vigorous understanding to 
the combat. This understanding was not so much obstructed 
in its own exercise by a vast erudition, as it is sometimes 
concealed by it from the reader. Cudworth has passed more 
for a recorder of ancient philosophy, than for one who 
might stand in a respectable class among philosophers ; and 
his work, though long, being unfinished, as well as full of 
digression, its object has not been fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish the liberty of human actions 
against the fatalists. Of these he lays it down that 
there are three kinds: the first atheistic | the 
second admitting a Deity, but one acting necessarily and 
without moral perfections : the third granting the moral 
attributes of God, but asserting all hiima-ii actions to be 
governed by ’ necessary Taws ■which he has ordained. The 
first book of the Intellectual System, which alone is extant, 
relates wholly to the proofs of the existence of a Deity against 
the atheistic fatalists, his moral nature being rarely or never 
touched ; so that the greater and more interesting part of the 
work, for the sake of which the author projected it, is wdiolly 
•wanting, unless we take for fragments of it some writings of 
the author preserved in the British Museum,. 

S. The first chapter contains an account of the ancient 
corpuscular philosoiTiy, which, till corrupted by 
Leucippus and Democritus, 'Cudworth tabes to have 
been not only theistic, but more' eonsoiiaiit to theistic* prin- 
ciples than other. These two, however, brought in a 

von. III. ‘ X 
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fatalism grounded on their own atomic theory. In the second 
chapter he states very fully and fairly all their arguments, 
or rather all that have ever been adduced on the atheistic 
side. In the third he expatiates on the hylozoic atheism, 
as he calls it^ of Strato, which accounts the universe to be 
animated in all its parts, but without a single controlling 
intelligence, and adverts to another hypothesis, which gives 
a vegetable but not sentient life to the world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own famous theory of a 

His plastic nature, a device to account for the operations 

natiire. physical laws without the continued agency of 

the Deity. Of this plastic energy he speaks in rather a con- 
fused and indefinite manner, giving it in one place a sort of 
sentient life, or what he calls drowsy uiiawakened cogi- 
tation,^ and always treating it as an entity or real being. 
This language of Cudworth, and indeed the whole hypothesis 
of a plastic nature, was unable to stand the searching eye of 
Bayle, who, in an article of his dictionary, pointed out its 
miphilosophical and dangerous assumptions. Le Clerc en- 
deavoured to support Cudworth against Bayle, but with 
little success.” It has had, however, some partisans, though 
rather among physiologists than nietapliysieians. Grew 
adopted it to explain vegetation ; and the plastic nature 
differs only, as I conceive, from what Hunter and Abernethy 
have called life in organised bodies by its more extensive 
agency ; for if we are to believe that there is a vital power, 
not a mere name for the sequence of pbmnomeiia, which 
marshals the molecules of animal and vegetable substance, 
•we can see no reason why a similar energy should not deter- 
mine other molecules to assume geometrical figures in civs- 
tallisation. The error or paradox consists in assigning areal 
unity of existence, and a real power of causation, to that 
which is unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellectual System, of vast 
ijisaocoimfc Iciigth, and occupying half the entire work, launches 
sopby. ■ into a sea of old philosophy, in order to sliow'- the 

iinitj of a supreme God to Lave been a general belief of anti- 
cpiity. ‘ In this fourth, chapter,’ be sajs, ‘ we rvere neccs- 
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sitated bj the matter itself to rmi out into philology and 
antiquity, as also in the other parts of the book we do often 
give an account of the doctrine of the ancients ; which, how- 
ever some oyer-severe philosophers may look upon fastidiously 
or undervalue and depreciate, yet as We conceived it often 
necessary, so possibly may the variety thereof not be un- 
grateful to others, and this mixture of philology throughout 
the whole sweeten and allay the severity of philosophy to 
them ; the main thing which the book pretends to, in the 
meantime, being the philosophy of religion. But for our 
part we neither call philology, nor yet philosophy our mis- 
tress, but serve ourselves of either as occasion requireth.’ ® 

11. The whole fourth chapter may be reckoned one great 
episode, and as it contains a store of useful knowledge on 
ancient philosophy, it has not only been more read than the 
remaining part of the Intellectual System, but has been the 
cause, in more than one respect, that the work has been 
erroneously judged. Thus Cud worth has been reckoned, by 
very respectable authorities, in the Platonic school of philo- 
sophers, and even in that of the later Platonists ; for which 
I perceive little other reason than that lie lias gone diffusely 
into a supposed resemblance between the Platonic and 
Christian Trinity. Whether we agree with him in this or * 
no, the subject is insulated, and belongs only to the history 
of theological opinion ; in Cudworth’s own philosophy he ap- 
pears to be an eclectic, not the vassal of Plato, Plotinus, or 
Aristotle, though deeply versed in them all.^ 

12. In the fifth and last chapter of the first and only book 
of the Intellectual System, Cudworth, reverting to Hisargu- 
the various atheistical arguments which he had 

stated in the second chapter, answers them at great 
length, and though not without much eriiclitioii, perhaps 
more than was requisite, yet depending chiefly on his own 

Preface, p. 37, himself his cleceptivo representations. 

[‘ Cmlworth,’ says a late very learned He dcseryes the highest i^raise for iii- 
and strong-minded writer, * should he tegrity as a writer, his learning was sii- 
read with the notes of Mosheim ; ynless, perabuudant, and his inttdlecfc vigorous 
indeed, one he so acquainted with the enough to wield it to his purpose. But 
philosophy and religion of the anbients, he transfers his own conceptions to the 
and so accustomed to reasoning, and to heathen philosophers and religionists/ 
estimating the powder and the ambiguity &c. Norton on Goniiiueness of bospeds, 
of language, as to be able to correct for vol. ii. p. 21;). — 1847.] 
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stores of reasoning. And inasmucli as even a seeoiid-rate 
pHlosoplier rants liigter in literary precedence tlian the 
most learned reporter of other men’s doctrine, it may be nn- 
fortunate for Cndworth’s reputation that he consumed so 
much time in the preceding chapter upon mere learning, 
even though that should be reckoned more useful than Ms 
own reasonings. These, however, are frequently valuable, 
and, as I have intimated above, he is partially tinctured by 
the philosophy of his own generation, while he endeavours 
to tread in the ancient paths. Yet he seems not aware of 
the place which Bacon, Descartes, and Gassendi were to 
hold; and not only names them sometimes with censure, 
hardly with praise, but most inexcusably throws out several 
intimations that they had designedly served the cause of 
atheism. The disposition of the two former to slight the 
argument from final causes, though it might justly be ani- 
madverted upon, could not warrant this most uncaiidid and 
untrue aspersion. But justice was even-handed ; Cudworth 
himself did not escape the slander of bigots ; it was idlj^ said 
by Dry den, that he had put the arguments against a Deity 
so well, that some thought he had not answered them ; and 
if Warburton may be believed, the remaining part of the 
Intellectual System was never published, on account of the 
world’s malignity in judging of the first.^^ Probably it was 
never written* 

13. Cudworth is too credulous and uncritical about ancient 
writings, defending all as genuine, even where his own age 
had been sceptical. His terminology is stiff and pedanfcic, 
as is the case with all our older metaphysicians, abounding 
ill words which the English language has not recognised. 
He is full of the ancients, but rarely quotes the schoolmen. 
Hobbes is the adversary with whom he most grapples ; the 
niaterialism, the resolving all ideas into sensation, the low 
morality of that writer, were obnoxious to the animaclversion 
of so strenuous an advocate of a more elevated iiliilosophy. 
In some respects Cudworth has, as I conceive, liiueli the ad- 
vantage; ill others, ■ he will generally be thought bi^ oiir 
metaphysicians to' wmit precision and logical reasoning; and 
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upon tlie whole we must rank Mm, in pMlosophieal aeiimeii, 
far .' below: Hobbes, Malebranche, and Locke, but also far 
above any mere Aristotelians or retailers of Seotus and 
Aquinas/ 

14. Henry More, though by no means less eminent than 
Cudworth in his own age, ought not to be placed on 

the same level. More fell not only into the mystical 
notions of the later Platonists, but even of the Cabalistic 
writers. His inetaph3^sical philosophy was borrowed in great 
measure from them I and though he was in correspondence 
with Descartes, and enchanted with the new views that 
opened upon him, yet we find that he was reckoned much 
less of a Cartesian afterwards, and even wrote against parts 
of the theory.® The most peculiar tenet of More was the 
extension of spirit; acknowledging and even striving for the 
souFs immateriality, he still could not conceive it to be unex- 
tended. Yet it seems evident that if we give extension as 
well as figure, which is implied in finite extension, to the 
single self-conscious monad, qualities as heterogeneous to 
thinking as material impenetrability itself, we shall find it 
ill vain to deny the possibility at least of the latter. Some 
indeed might question whether what we call matter is any 
real being* at all, except as extension under jieculiar con- 
ditions. But this conjecture need not here be pressed. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the extensiveness of his eru- 
dition, may be said to have united the two schools 

of speculative philosophy, the historical and the 
experimental, though the character of his mind determined 
him far more towards the latter. He belongs in point of 
time rather to the earlier period of the century; but his Syn- 
tagma Philosophicuin having been published in 1658, we have 
deferred the review of it for this volume. This i)osthumous 
work, in two volumes folio, and nearly 1600 pages closely 
printed in double columns, is divided into three parts, the 


[Tho inferio-fity of Cudworth to 
Hobbes is not at present very manifest 
to me.-~~1847.] 

« Baillet, Vie de Descartes, liv. ; ,vii. 
It must be observed that More never 
wholly agreed with Descartes. Thus 
they differed about the omnipresence of 


the Deity; Descartes thought that he 
was partoiit a raison de sa pnissaiiee, et 
qu*a raison de son essence il rda absolii- 
ment aiiciine relation an lieu. More, 
who may be called a lover of extension, 
maintained a strictly local presexice. 
OEuvres de Descartes, vol. x. p. *239. 
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LogiCj tlie Pliysics, and tlie EtMcs ; tlie second occupying 
more tlian fiye-sixtlis of tke wliole. Tlie Logic is introdnced 
by two procemial books; one containing a History of the 
science from Zeno of Elea, the pai^ent of systematic logic, to 
. Bacon and Descartes the other, still more vaiii- 
His Logic. criteria of truth; shortly criticising 

also, in a chapter of this book, the several schemes of logic 
■which he had merely described in the former. After stating 
very prolixly, as is usual with him, the arguments of the 
sceptics against the evidence of the senses, and those of the 
dogmatics, as he calls them, who refer the sole criterion of 
truth to the understanding, he propounds a sort of middle 
course. It is necessary, he observes, before we can infer 
truth, that there should he some sensihle sign, alcrOTjrov 
; for, since all the knowledge we possess is derived 
from the sense, the mind must first have some sensible 
image, by which it may be led to a knowledge of what is la- 
tent and not perceived by sense. Hence we may distinguish 
in ourselves a double criterion ; one by which we perceive the 
sign, namely, the senses; another, by which we understand 
through reasoning the latent thing, namely, the intellect or 
rational faculty.^ This he illustrates by the pores of the 
skin, which we do not perceive, but infer their existence by 
observing the permeation of moisture. 

16. In the first part of the treatise itself on Logic, to which 
His theory tlicse two books are introductory, Gassendi lays 
of Ideas, down again his favourite principle, that every idea 
in the mind is xiltimately derived from the senses. But 
while what the senses transmit are only singular ideas, the 


* Pn-etereunduni porro non est ob foctis experimentis indiicendas. Logicii 
cam, qu^i cst, celebritatem Organnra, Cartesii rect^ quidem Verulamii imita- 
sive logioa Francisci Raconis Yendamii, tione ab eo exorditiir, quod ad Lene 
i:Ie extols Bacon highly, but giyes an an- imaginandiim praya praqiidieia cxiienda,, 
aiysis of the Kovimi Organiim without recta yero induenda yult, &:c. p. 90. 
irmcli criticism. I)o Logicse Origine, ° P.81. If this passage be well rd- 
c. X. tended to, it will show how the plrdo- 

Logiea Verulamii, Gassendi says in sophy of Gassendi has been misuiider- 
another place, tota ac per se ad physi- stood by those who confound if veitli the 
cam, atque adeo ad yeritatem notitiamye merely sensual school of metapbyrdcinns. 
mTim genu an am ha-bendani contendit. No one has more eicnriy, or nii>rc at 
Prascipn^ aiitem in eo est, xit bene ima- length, distinguished tlicampjjrt;;/ a??, 
ginerniir, Cjoatomis vidt esse imprimis the sensible associated sign, lV;au the 
cxiiciida omnia, pnejudicia, ac novas de- unimaginable objecis ef pure iuieiEet. 
inde notiuues idcasvc ox noyis debiteque as we shall soon see. 
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mind lias tlie faculty of making general ideas out of a niiin- 
ber of these singular ones when they resemble each otlier.^ 
In this part of his Logie he expresses himself clearly and 
imeqiiiTOcally a eonceptnalist. 

17. The Physics were expanded with a prodigality of learn- 
ing upon every province of nature. G-assendi is full of quo- 
tation^ and his systematic method manifests the coniprelien- 
siveiiess of his researches. In the third book of the second 
part of the third section of the Physios, he treats of the 
^immateriality, and, in the fourteenth, of the immortality of 
the soul, and maintains the affirmative of both propositions. 
This may not be what those who judge of Gassendi merely 
from his objections to the Meditations of Descartes have 
supposed. But a clearer insight into his metaphysical theoi^ 
will be obtained from the ninth book of the same part of 
the Physics, entitled De Intelleetu, on the Human Under- 
standing. 

18. In this book, after much display of erudition on the 
tenets of philosophers, he determines the soul to be andof tho 
an incorporeal substance, created by G od, and in- thesoui. 
fused into the body, so that it resides in it as an informing 
and not merely a present nature, forma iiiformans, et non 
simpliciter assistens.2^ He next distinguishes intellection or 
understanding from imagination or perception ; which is 
worthy of particular notice, because in his controversy with 
Descartes he had thrown out doubts as to any distinction 
between them. We have in ourselves a kind of faculty 
which enables us, by means of reasoning,to understand that 
which by no endeavours we can imagine or represent to the 
mind.® Of this the size of the sun, or innumerable other 


^ P. 93. 
y P. 440. 

Itaqiio est in nobis intellectiis spe- 
cies, qua ratiocinando eo provehimnr, 
ut aliquitl intelligairius, qnod imaigiiiari, 
Tcl cujiis habere obversantem imaginem, 
quantumeunquc animi yires contenderi- 
nuis, non possirmis. . . . After iiisfeancing 
the size of the sun, possimfc consimilia 
sexcenta afferri. . . . Veruni quidem istiid 
siifficiat, lit constet qiiidpiam nos intelli- 
g ere quod imaginari non liceat, et intel- 
loctum ita esse distinctum a phantasia, ut 
cum phantasia habcat materiales species, 


sub quibiis res imaginatiir, non habeat 
tamen intelleetus, sub qiiibus res intel- 
ligat : neque eniinullam, y.g. liabetillius 
magnitudinis quam in solo iiitelligit; 
sed tantmn vi propria, seu ratiocinando, 
earn esse in sole magiiitudinem conipre- 
liendit, ac pari modo cmtera. Nempe ex 
hoc efficitnr, ut rem sine sq^eeio matcu’iali 
iatelligens, esse immaterialis dobeat ; si- 
cuti phantasia ox eo materialis arguitur, 
quod materiali specie iitatur. Ac utitur 
quidem etiarnintoHectiis speeiobus phan- 
tasia perceptis, tanquam gradibus, ut ra- 
tiocinando assequatur ea, qiue doinceps 
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examples might be given ; the mind having no idea suggested 
hj the imagination of the sun’s magnitude^, but knowing it 
by a peculiar operation of reason. And hence we infer that 
the intellectual soul is immaterial, because it understands 
that which no material image presents to it, as we infer also 
that the imaginative faculty is mateiial, because it einploy s 
the images supplied by sense. It is true that the intellect 
makes use of these sensible images, as steps towards its 
reasoning upon things which cannot be imagined; but the 
proof of its immateriality is given by this, that it passes 
beyond all material images, and attains a true knowledge of 
that whereof it has no image. 

^19, Buhle observes that in what Gassendi has said on the 
power of the mind to understand what it cannot conceive, 
there is a forgetfulness of his princixile, that nothing is in 
the understanding which has not been in the sense. But, 
unless we impute repeated contradictions to this philosoxiher, 
he must have meant that axiom in a less extended sense than 
it has been taken by some who have since emiiloyed it. By 
that which is 4n the understanding,’ he could only intend 
definite images derived from sense, which must be xiresent 
before the mind can exercise any faculty, or x>i’Oceed to 
reason U]3 to unimaginable things. The fallacy of the sensu- 
alist school, English and French, has been to conclude that 
we can have no knowledge of that which is hot in the under- 
standing;’ an inference true in the popular sense of words^ 
but false in the metaphysical. 

20. There is, moreover, Gassendi proceeds, a class of reflex 
Distill- operations, whereby the mind understands itself and 
Smof its own faculties, and is conscious that it is exercis- 
reflecbion. fkculty is Superior to any 

that a material substance possesses ; for no body can act re- 
flexly on itself, but must move from one j>lace to aiiotiier.^ 
Our observation therefore of our own imaginings must be by 

siiK-i speeicbiis pliantasmatisveintelligit : que fimctiones intelligifc, ae speeiaiirn scs 
sed hoc ipsiim est quod illius imma- intelligere ‘animadvortit. \"idoiicet hue 
terialitatem arguit, quod ultra omiiem miiuiis est ouini faciiltn.te corporca su- 
speciem materialem se provehat, quid- periiis: quoniam qiiiequid eurjioruani 
23iamque cujus iiullam habeat pihautasina est, ita certo loco, sire perinaiieutTr, sire 
rerora agnoscat. sueeedeiiter alligatum est, ut non versus 

^ Altoriiiu e.y. gonas reflexarum ac- se, sed solum %T^rsus aliud diversuiii a so 
tionum, quibiis intelloctiis scipsum, suas- procedere possit. 
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a power superior to imagination itself; for imagination is 
employed pn the image, not on the perception of the image, 
since there is no image of the act of percej)tioii. 

21v ® not only forms uniyersal ideas, but 

pereeives the nature of universality. And this seems pecu- 
liar to mankind ; for brutes do not show anything more than 
a power of association by resemblance. In our own concep- 
tion of an universal, it may be urged, there is always some 
admixture of singularity, as of a particular form, magnitude, 
I or colour; yet we are able, Gassendi thinks, to strip the 
image successively of all these particular adjuncts.^ He 
seems therefore, as has been remarked above, to have held 
the conceptiialist theory in the strictest manner, aclmittiim 
the reality of universal ideas even as images present to tfe 
mind. 

22. Intellection being the proper operation of the soul, 
it is needless to inquire whether it does this by its Aiso intei- 
owii nature, or by a peculiar faculty called under- imaginSion. 
standing, nor should we trouble ourselves about the Aristo- 
telian distinction of the active and passive intellect.^ We 
have only to distinguish this intellection from mere concep- 
tion derived from the phantasy, which is necessarily asso- 
ciated with it. We cannot conceive God in this life, except 
under some image thus supplied ; and it is the same with all 
other incorporeal things. E'er do we comprehend infinite 
quantities, but have a sort of confused image of indefinite 
extension. This is surely a right account of the matter ; 
and if Stewart had paid any attention to these and several 
other passages, he could not haA^'C so much misconceived the 
philosophy of Gassendi. 

23. The mind, as long as it dAvells in the body, seems to 
have no intelligible species, except phantasms derived from 
sense. These he takes for impressions on the brain, driven 
to and fro by the animal spirits till they reach the fhantasia^ 
or imaginative faculty, and cause it to imagine sensible 
things. The soul, in Gassendi’s theory, consists of an ineor- 

^ Et ne instes in nobis qiioqne, dnm. successive spoliari a nobis natiiram qua- 
universale coacipimus, admisceri semper libet speeiali magnitiidino, qualibet spe- 
aliqiiid singnlaritatis, at certse magnitu- ciali figura, quolil)et speeiali colore 
dinis, certee figuras, certi colons, &c. ex- atqne ita de cseteris. 
perimnr tamen, nisi [sic] simul, saltern ^ P. 446. 
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poreal part or intellect^ and of a corporeal part^ tlie phantasy 
or sensitive soul, wliicii he conceives to be diffused tliroiigh- 
out the body. The intellectual soul instantly perceives, by 
its union with the phantasy, the images impressed upon the 
latter, not by impulse of these sensible and material species, 
but by intuition of their images in the pliaiitasy."^ Thus, if 
I rightly apprehend his meaning, we are to distinguish ; 
first, the species in the brain, derived from immediate sense 
or reminiscence ; secondly, the image of these conceived hy 
the phantasy ; thirdly, the act of perception in the mind 
itself, hy which it knows the phantasy to have imagined 
these species, and knows also the species themselves to have, 
or to have had, their external archetypes. This distinction 
of the animus, or reasonable, from the anma, or sensitive 
soul, he took, as he did a great part of his philosophy, from 
Epicurus. 

24. The phantasy and intellect proceed together, so that 
they might appear at first to be the same faculty. Not only, 
however, are they different in their ojieration even as to 
objects which fall under the senses, and are represented to 
the mind, but the intellect has certain operations peculiar to 
itself. Such is the api>rehension of things which cannot be 
perceived by sense, as the Deity, whom though we can only 
imagine as corporeal, we apprehend or understand to he 
otherwise.® He repeats a good deal of what he had before 
said on the distinctive province of the understanding, by 
which we reason on things incapable of being imagined ; 
drawing several instances from the geometry of infinites, as 
in asymptotes, wherein, be says, something is always inferred 
by reasoning which we x^^resume to be true, and yet cannot 
reach by any effort of the imagination.^ 


^ Eodom momerito iiitellectiis ob in- mill comitantem talem ppoeiein re! 
timam sxii prsesentiam coliserentiamqne imaginationcm habeuf ; yed quod appro- 
cuni pliaiitasia rem eaiidem contnetur. hendat, inteJligatve aJiquid. ad qjiod 
p. 450. aixpreliendondiim sivo poivi pi i-nu uli as- 

« Hoc est aiitem jm-eter phantasias surgere phantasia noci possit, ut quro 
caiiccdlos, intellectiisqiieipsius|)ropmim, omnino terminctur ad curporuoi ^-po- 
potestqiie adeo talis appreheiisio non ciem, sen iraaginem, cx qua iliias <po- 
jam imaginatio, sed intelligentia vel in- ratio iniaginatio appelia- tar. Hal. 
telleetio dici. Non quod intellectus non ^ In quibiis semper ulirniid argiiuK'n- 
aceipiatansam ab ipxsa pliantasiaratioci- tando colligitiir, quod ot Ycram 
iiandi esse aliqiiid ultra id, quod specie intelligimiis et imaginaudo nnii as.-?e,!ul- 
imagineye repriesentatur, noque non si- mur tamen. 
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25. I liave given a few extracts from Gassendi in order to 
confirm wliat lias been said, Ms writings being little His pliiloso- 
read in England, and Ms pMlosopby not having dorstood by 
been always represented in the same manner. De- 
gerando has claimed, on two occasions, the priority for 
Gassendi in that theory of the generation of ideas which 
has usually been ascribed to Locte.^ But Stewart protests 
against this alleged similarity in the tenets of the French 
and English philosophers. VThe remark/ he says, ‘is cer- 
tainly just, if restrained to Lockers doctrine as interpreted 
by the greater part of philosophers on the Continent ; but it 
is very wide of the truth, if applied to it as now e5:j)lained 
and modified by the most intelligent of his disciples in this 
country. The main scope, indeed, of Gassendfs argimenf 
against Descartes is to materialise that class of our ideas 
which the Lockists as well as the Cartesians consider as the 
exclusive objects of the power of reflection^ and to show that 
these ideas are all ultimately resolvable into images or con- 
ceptions borrowed from things external. It is not therefore 
what is sound and valuable in this part of Lockers system, 
but the errors grafted on it in the comments of some of his 
followers, that can justly be said to have been borrowed from 
Gassendi. jtsTor has Gassendi the merit of originality even in 

[Bernier and cl early expressed the y a quelqne chose outre ce qui tombo 
important distinction between oladTirk sous rimagination. Abrege dii Systemo 
and po6}jLepa, wliich separates the two de Gassendi, yoI. iii. p. 14. Gassendi 
schools of philosophy ; and thus places plainly confines idea to phantasy or ima- 
Gassendi far apart from Hobbes. The gination, and so far differs from Locke, 
passage, however, which I shall give in — 1847.] 

French, cannot he more decisive than s Histoire comparee des Syst 6 mes, 
the Latin sentence just quoted. Il nefimt 1804, vol. i. p. 301 ; and Biogr. univer- 
pas confondre rinmgiiiation, on, pour sello, art. Gassendi. Yet in neither of 
parler ainsi, I’intellection intuitive, ou these does M, Degerando advert ex- 
direcfce, et qui se fait par rapplication pressly to the peculiar resemblance bo- 
seule de rentendoinent aux plmntonies t-ween the systems of Gassendi and 
ou ideos de la phantasie, avec Tintel- Locke, in the account they give of ideas 
lection pure que nous avons par lo of reflection. Ho refers however to a 
raisonnement, ot que nous tirons par more particiilar essay of his own on the 
consequence. L’oii viont que ceux qui Gassendian philosophy, which I have not 
se persnadeiit qivii ri’y a aucune sub- seen. As to Locke’s positive obligations 
stance incorporelle, paree qu’ils ne con- to his predecessor, I should be perhaps 
90 ) vent rien que dans une espte on inclined to doubt whether he, who was 
image corporello, se trompent en ce no great lover of large books, had read 
qu’ilB ne rccomioissent pas qii’il y a uno so unwioldly a work as the Syntao-nia 
sorlo ^intelligence qui n’est pas ima- . Philosophicum ; but the abridgment of 
gination, a savoir cell e par laquelle Bernier would have sufficed, 
nous conuoissons par raisonnement qifil 
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these enws ^ for scarcely a remark on the sobject occurs in 
his works/ but what is coj)ie(i from the accounts transmitted 
to us of the Epicurean metaphysics/ ^ 

• 26. It will probably appear to those who consider what I 

have quoted froin Gassendi, that in his latest writings he did 
not differ so much from Locke, and lead the way so niiicli 
;to the school of the French metaphysicians of the eighteenth 
century, as Stewart has sup|)Osed. The resemblance to the 
Essay on the Human Understanding in several points, espe- 
cially in the important distinction of what Locke has called 
ideas of reflection from those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied. I am at the same time unable to account in a satis- 
factory manner for the apparent discrepancy between the 
language of Gassendi in the Syntagma Philosophicuni, and 
that which we find in his objections to the Meditations of 
Descartes. No great interval of time had inter veiied between 
the two works ; for his corresj)ondence with Descartes bears 
date in 1641, and it appears by that with Louis, Count of 
Angouleme, in the succeeding year, that he was already em- 
ployed on the first part of the Syntagma Philosophicuni/ 
Whether he urged some of his objections against the Carte- 
sian metaphysics with a regard to victory rather than truth, 
or, as would be the more candid and j)erhaps more reason- 
able hypothesis, he was induced by the acuteness of his great 
antagonist, to review and reform his own opinions, I must 
leave to the philosophical readeiG^ 

27. Stewart had evidently little or no knowledge of the 
Bernier’s Syntagma Philosophicum. But he had seen an 
GasSi°^ Abridgment of the Philosophy of Gassendi by Ber- 
nier, published at Lyons in 1678, and finding in this the doc- 
trine of Locke on ideas of reflection, conceived that it did not 


^ Preliminary Dissertation to Ency- latter, it seems, owns in a letter to EiTot, 
eloiDjedia. that lie should not Iiave examined so 

^ Gassendi Opera, vol. vi. p. ISO. closely tlie metaphysics of Desearit'S, if 
Those letters are interesting to those who he had been treated by him wiili ;is 
would study the philosophy of G-assendi. much politeness as he had exptetcLi, 
^ Baillet, in Ills Life of Descartes, Vie de Descartes, lir, vi. The retort of 
would lead ns to think that Gassendi Descartes,, 0 earo ! (see ^''oL II. of tliis 
ms too much influenced by personal work, p. 449) offended Gassendi, and 
motives in writing against Descartes, caused a coldness; which, accord iiig to 
who bad mentioned tile phasnomena of Baiilet, Sorbiere aggravated, acting a 
parhelia, without alluding to <a disserta- treacherous part in cxuspcriiting the 
tion of Gassendi on the subject. The mind of Gassendi. 
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faitlifullj represent its own original. But tliis "was hardlj 
a verj plansible conjecture; Bernier being a man of consider- 
able abilitj, an intimate friend of Gassendi^ and Ms epitome 
being so far from concise that it extends to eight small 
volumes. Having not indeed collated the two books^ but read 
them within a short interval of time^ I can say that Bernier 
has given a faithful account of the philosophy of Gassendi, 
as it is contained in the Syntagma Philosophicuni, for he 
takes notice of no other work; nor has he here added any- 
thing of his own. But in 1682 he published another little 
book, entitled Doutes de M. Bernier sur quelques -uns des 
prineipaux Chaj)itres de son Abrege de la Philosophie de 
Gassendi. One of these doubts relates to the existence of 
space ; and in another place he denies the reality of eternity 
or abstract duration. Bernier observes, as Descartes had 
done, that it is vain and even dangerous to attempt a defini- 
tion of evident things, such as motion, because we are apt to 
mistake a definition of the word for one of the thing ; and • 
philosophers seem to conceive that motion is a real being, 
wdieii they talk of a billiard-ball communicating or losing it.”^ 
28. The Cartesian philosophy, which its adversaries had 
expected to ex|)ire with its founder, spread more Process of 
and more after his death, nor had it ever depended pMbsopiiy, 
on any personal favour or popularity of Descartes, since he 
did not possess such except with a few friends. The churches 
and schools of Holland were full of Cartesians. The old 
scholastic philosophy hecaine ridiculous ; its distinctions, its 
maxims were laughed at, as its adherents complain; and jiro- ; 
hably a more fatal How was given to the Aristotelian system , 
hy Descartes than even ' by Bacon. The Cartesian theories 
were obnoxious to the rigid class of theologians ; but two 
parties of considerable importance in Holland, the Arminians 
and the Coccejans, generally espoused the new philosophy. 
Many speculations in theology were ' immediately connected 
with it, and it acted on the free: and scrutinisiiig spirit'w^^^ 
began to sap the bulwarks of established orthodoxy. The 


Even G assendi has defined dtiration [Though this is not a proper definition 

incorporeal fi owing extension,’ vhich of duration, it is, perhaps, not ill ex- 
is n good instance of the success that can pressed as an analogy. — 18-17.] 
attend sin'h definitions of simple ideas. 
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Cartesians were cleiioniiced in ecclesiastical synods, and were 
hardly admitted to any office in the chnrcli. They were con- 
demned by sereral nniversities, and especially by that of 
Leyden in 1678f' for the position that the truth of Scripture 
must be proved by reason. hJTor were they less exposed to 
persecution ill France.® 

29. The Cartesian philosophy, in one sense, carried in 
itself the seeds of its own decline ; it was the Scylia ofinaiiy 
dogs; it taught men to think for themselves, and to think 
often better than Descartes had done. A new eclectic philo- 
sophy, or rather the genuine spirit of free inquiry, made Car- 
tesianism cease as a sect, though it left much that had been 
introduced by it. We owe thanks to these Cartesians of the 
seventeenth century for their strenuous assertion of reason 
against prescriptive authority: the latter part of this age 
was signalised by the overthrow of a despotism which had 
fought every inch in its retreat, and it was manifestly after 
a struggle, on the Continent, with this new philosoi3hy, that 
it was ultimately vanquished.^ 


“ Leyden had condemned the whole cum cfeteris disciplinis et faciiltatihii.s, 
Cartesian system as early as Idol, on the atqiie imprimis cum ortho'.loxa tlienlngia ; 
ground that it was an innovation on the censere igitur c?t statuere onines philoso- 
Aristotelian philosophy, so long received; phiam in Iiac Academia doecntes impos- 
and ordained, lit in Academia intra Ari- terum a tali instituto et iueepto abbti- 
stotelicae philosophise limites, quse hie nero debere, contentos o)iaUcti Jihvriaie 
Iiacteiins recepta fuit, nos contineamns, dmentundi in singularibus noiiniillis 
iitque in posteriim nec philosophise, ne- . opinionibus ad aliarum eelLd.rimn Aca- 
qiie nominis Cartosiani in disputationibns, demiariini exemplum hie iisiiata, ita ut 
lectionibus aut publicis aliis exereitiis, veteris et receptm philosophife fuiida- 
nec pro nec contra mentio fiat. Utrecht, menta non Inbefactent. Teped. Hist, 
in 1644, had gone farther, and her decree Philos. Gartesiaiife, p. 75. 
is couched in terms which might have ® An account of the manner in whiidi 
i)een used by any one who wished to ri- the Cartesians were harassed tlirough the 
dieiile university prejudice by a forgery, Jesuits is given by AI. Cousin in the 
Eojicere novam istam pliilosophiam, Journal des Savans, Alarch, ISSS. 
primo quia veteri philosophias, quain p For the f ite of the Cartesian philo- 
Academije toto orhi terrarum hactenus sophy in the life of its foimder, see the 
oidimo consilio docuere, adversatur, ejus- life' of Descartes by Eaillet, 2 vols. in 
que fundamenta subvertit; deinde quia quarto, which he afterwards abridged in 
jurentiitein a veteri et sana philosopliia 12mo. After the death of Descartes, it 
avert! fc, impeditque quo minus ad culmeii may be best traced by means of Eruv-her. 
eniditionis 'p'>f'ovehatur \ eo quod istius Buhle, as usual, is a niore (?o]'.yisr of Ids 
praesumptoepliilosophije adminiculo predecessor. He has liowcver givmi a- 

mlogematainauctoTU'mlihns])rofiBsoTuni-- fuller account of Eeghs. A cuiiLenijm- 
qiie lectionibus et dispidationibus tisitata, rary History of Ce. rtesian I'h i 1 > myh v t > v 
pcrcipere mquit ; postremo quod ox Tepel contains rather a neatly writ ttli 
oadem variEe falsse et absiirdEe opiniones summary of the controversies it excited 
partim consiguantur, partim ab impro- both in the lifetime of Descartes and for 
vida jiiventute dediici possint pugnantes a few years afterwards. 
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80. Tlie Cartesian : write^^ France, tlie Low GomitrieSj 

and Germany, were num eroiis and resi>ectable. La La Forge. 
Forge of Saumnr first developed tlie theory of oc- 
casional causes to explain the union of soul and body, wherein 
he was followed by Geulinx, Eegis, Wittich, and Male- 
bran che.'^ But this and other innovations disjileased the 
stricter Cartesians who did not find them in their master. 
Clauberg in Germany, Clerselier in France, Le Grand in the 
Low Countries, should be mentioned among the leaders of 
the school. But no one has left so conipreheiisive a state- 
ment and defence of Cartesianism as Jean Silvain Regis, 
whose Systenie de la Philosophie, in three quarto volumes, 
appeared at Paris in 1690. It is divided into four parts, on 
Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics. In the three latter 
Regis claims nothing as his own except some explanations. 

^ All that I have said being due to M. Descartes, whose me- 
thod and principles I have followed, even in explanations 
that are different from his own.’ And in his Logic he pro- 
fesses to have gone little beyond the author of the Art de 
Penser.’^ ISTotwitlistanding this rare modesty, Regis is not a 
writer unworthy of being consulted by the studious of jihilo- 
Fophy, nor deficient in clearer and fuller statements than will 
always be found in Descartes. It might even be said that 
he has many things which would be sought in vain through 
his master’s writings, though I am unable to prove that they 
might not be traced in those of the intermediate Cartesians. 
Tliough our limits will not permit any farther account of 
Regis, I will give a fev/ passages in a note,® 

Tcnnemann (Manuel do la Philo- niais par une connoissraiee simple et in- 
sopliie, ii. 99) ascril)0S this theory to t^rieure, qui prec^^do toutes Ics coiinois- 
Geiilinx. See also Bruchci’, v. 704. sancesacquises,etqiiQj’appellei?i?? 2 .sr/e; 2 (:¥. 

It is remarkable that Eegis says Eii effofc, quand je dis que je connois on 
iiotliing about figures and modes of syl- que je crois connoitro, ceje presupposo 
logism: Nous ne dirons rion des figures lui-m^memonexisteneo, dtant impossible 
ni des syllogismes en genm’al ; car bien que je connoisso, on seuloment que jo 
que tout ccia puisse servir do quelque croie coniioitre, et qxie je ne sois pas 
chose pour la specxilation de la logiqiio, quelquo chose d existant. p, 08. The 
il n’est au moins d’aucuii usage pour la Cartesian paradox, as it at first appears, 
pratique, laquelle cst ruiiiquo but quo that thinking is the essence of tlio soul, 
nous nous sonimes proposes dans co llegis lias explained away. After coming 
traite. p, 37. to tbe conclusion, Je suis done une pen- 

* Eegis, in imitation of his master, s6e, lie immediately corrects himself : 
and perhaps with more clearness, oh- Cepeiidantje crains encore de me definir 
serves that our knowledge of our own mal, quandje dis que je suis nnopensee, 
existence is not derived from reasoning, qui a la propriete do douter et d’avoir de 
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31. Huet, Bisiiop of ATranclies/ a man of general 
Hiiet’s cen- eTOclitioii tliaii pliilosopHcal acuteness^ yet not quite 
tesiaiiism. witlioiit tMg, ari^aigned the whole theory in his Cen- 
siira Philosophise Cartesiaiise. He had been for many years^, 
as he tells ns, a favourer of Cartesianisin^ but his retracta- 
tion is very complete. It cannot be denied that Hiiet strikes 
well at the vulnerable parts of the Cartesian metaphysics^ 
and exposes their alternate sceptieism and dogmatism with 
some justice. In other respects he displays an inferior know- 


la certitude ; car qxielle apparenee y 
qiie ma nature, qui doit etre line chose 
fixe et permariente, consiste dans !a pen- 
s&, puisque je sais par experience qiie 
luos pensees sont dans iiii fiux eontimiel, 
et que jo ne pense jamais a la m^me 
chose deux momens de suite ? maisquand 
je considm '0 la difficult^ de plus pr^s, je 
conqois ais4ment qu^elle vient de ce que 
le mot de pemee est equivoque, et que je 
m’en sers indiff^remment pour signifier 
la pensee qui eonstitue ma nature, et pour 
designer les differeutes mani6res d’etre 
de cette pensee ; ce qui est tine erreur 
extreme, car il y a cette difference entro 
la pensee qui eonstitue ma nature, et les 
pens/^es qui n’en sont que les maniores 
cfMre, quo la premiere est line pensee 
fixe et permanente. et que les autros sont 
dos pensees ehangeautes et passngm’QS. 
C’est poiirqiioi, afin de donner uiie id4e 
exacte de ma nature, je dirai que je suis 
une pensee qui existo cn elle-memc, et 
qui est le siijet de toiites mes maniferes; 
de pcnscr. Je clis que jo suis une pensee 
pour marquer ce que la pensee qui eon- 
stituo ma nature a do commim avec la 
pensee en general qui comprend sous soi 
t-oiites les maniiuTS partieulieres de pen- 
ser ; ct j’njoute, qui existe en elle-mt'me, 
et qui est le sujet de differentes ma- 
nieres de penscr, pour designer ce que 
cette pensee a de particiilier qui la dis- 
tingue de la pensee en general, vii qu’elle 
n’ existe que dans rentendement de celiii 
qui la eon^oit ainsi que toutes les autres. 
natures uni verselles. p. 70. ' 

Evc-'ry mode supposes a substance 
lYlierein it exists, ' From this . axiom: 
Eegis deduces the objective being of 
space, because we liavo llie ideas of 
length, breadth, and depth, wdiich cannot 
belong to ourselves, our souls having 
none of tlicse properties ; nor could the 
kleas be siiggcstecl ]\y a superior being,. 


if space did not exist, because they would 
be the representations of nonentity, which 
is impossible. But this transcendental 
proof is too subtle for the world. 

It is an axiom of Eegis that we only 
know things without us by means of 
ideas, and that things of which we haim 
no ideas are in regard to iis as if they 
did not exist at all. Another axiom is 
that all ideas, considered in respect to 
their representative property, depend on 
objects as their - types, or eattses ex- 
cmpilah'es. And a third, that the * cause 
exemplairo’ of ideas must contain all the 
properties’ which the ideas represent. 
These axioms, according to him, are the 
bases of all certainty in physical truth. 
From the second axiom he deduces the 
objectivity or ^ cause exemplaire ’ of his 
idea of a perfect being ; and his proof 
seems at least more clearly put than by 
Descartes. Every idea implies an ob- 
jective reality ; for otherwise there would 
be an effect witliout a cause, ATt in 
this we have the sophisms and begging 
of questions of which we may see many 
instances in Spinosa. 

In the second part of the first book of 
his metapbysies, Eegis treats of the union 
of soul and body, and concludes that the 
motions of the body only act on the soul 
by a special will of God, who has deter- 
mined to produce certain thoughts si- 
multaneously '5vdtli certain bodily mo- 
tions. p. 124. God is the ef5cie:at first 
cause of all effects, his creatures are but 
secondarily efficient. But as they act 
immediately, we may ascribe all modal 
beings to the efficiency of second causes. 
And lie prefers this expression to that 
of occasional causes, usual iiinong the 
Cartesians, hecause he lane i os the latter 
rather derogatory to the fixed will of 
God,:: 
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ledge of tlie Iiunian mind and of tlie principles of reasoning 
to Descartes. 'He repeats Gassendi’s- caYil tliat^ 'CogitOj.ergo 
siiHi^ involves the truth of Quod cogitate est. The Carte- 
sians/ Huetobserves, assert the inajor, or universal^ to be 
deduced fx’oiii the minor ; which, thongli true in things 
known bj induction, is not so in propositions necessarilj 
known, or, as the schools say, a p)riori, as ' that the whole is ■ 
greater than its part. It is not, however, probable that 
Descartes would have extended Ms reply to Gassendi’s cri- 
ticism so far as this; some have referred our knowledge of 
geometrical axioms to mere experience, but this seems not 
agreeable to the Cartesian theory. 

82. The induence of the Cartesian philosophy was dis- 
played in a treatise of deserved reputation, L’Art port-noyai 
de Penser, often called the Port-Eoyal Logic. It 
seems to have been the work of Anthony Arnauld, with some 
assistance, perhaj)S, by Nicole. Arnauld was not an entire 
Cartesian ; he had himself been engaged in controversy with 
Descartes, but his understanding was clear and calm, his 
love of truth sincere, and he could hot avoid recognising the 
vast superiority of the new philosophy to that received in the 
schools. This logic, accordingly, is perhaps the first regular 
treatise on that science that contained a protestation, though 
in very moderate language, against the Aristotelian method. 
The author tells us that after some doubt he had resolved to 
insert a few things rather troublesome, and of little value, 
such as the rules of conversion and the demonstration of the 
syllogistic figures, chiefly as exercises of the understand iiig, 
for which difficulties are not. without utilitjr. The method of 
sj^llogism itself he deeu-is . little serviceable in the discovery 
of truth ; while many things dwelt upon in books of logic, 
such as the ten categories, rather injure than improve the 
reasoning faculties, because they accustom men to sativsfy 
themselves with. words, and to mistake a long catalogue of 
arbitrary definitions for real , knowledge. Of Aristotle he 
speaks in more honourable terms than Bacon had done before, 
or than Malebranche did,. . afterwards : acknowledging the 
extraordinary merit of some of his writings, but ])ointiiig out 
with an independent spirit his failings as a master in the art 
of reasoning. 
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33. The first part of L^Art de Pehser is almost entirely 
metaphysical^ in the usual sense of that word. It considers 
ideas in their nature and origin^, in the chief differences of 
the objects they represent, in their simplicity or composition, 
in their extent, as universal, particular, or singular, and, 
lastly, in their distinctness or confusion. The word idea, it 
is observed, is among those which are so clear that we can- 
not explain them by means of others, because none can be 
more clear and simple than themselves.^ But here it may 
be doubtful whether the sense in which the word is to be 
taken must strike every one in the same way. The clearness 
of a word does not depend on its association with a distinct 
conception in our own minds, but on the generality of this 
same association in the minds of others. 

34. 'Eo follower of Descartes has more unambiguously 
than this author distinguished between imagination and in- 
tellection, though he gives the name of idea to both. Many 
suppose, he says, that they cannot conceive a thing when 
they cannot imagine it. But we cannot imagine a figure, of 
1,000 sides, though we can conceive it and reason upon it. 
We may indeed get a confused image of a figure with many 
sides, but these are no more 1,000 than they are 999. Thus 
also we have ideas of thinking, affirming, denying, and the 
like, though we have no imagination of these operations. 
By ideas therefore we mean not images painted in the fancy, 
but all that is in our minds when we say that we conceive 
"anything, in whatever manner we may conceive it. Hence 
it is easy to judge of the falsehood of some opinions held in 
this age. One philosopher has advanced that we have no 
idea of God ; another that all reasoning is but an assemblage 
of words connected by an affirmation. He glances here at 
Gassendi and Hobbes." Par from all our ideas coming from 
the senses, as the Aristotelians have said, and as Gassendi 
asserts in his Logic, we may say, on the contrary, that no 


*0.1. used another. He had himself been to 

“The reflection on G-assendi is a blame in this con troTersj with the father ■ 
mere cavil, as will appear by remarking of the new philosophy, and the disciples 
what he has really said, and which w^o (calling the author of L’Art de Penser ^ 
have quoted a few pages above. The such in a general sense) retaliated by 
Cartesians were resolute in using one equal captioiisness. 
sense of the word idea, while Gassendi 
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idea in our minds is derived from tlie senses OMept occa- 
sionallj (par occasion) ; that is, the movements of the brain, 
which is all that the organs of sense can affect, give occasion 
to the sonl to form different ideas which it wonid not other- 
wise form, though these ideas have scarce ever anj resem- 
blance to what occurs in the organs of sense and in the brain, 
and though there are also very many ideas which, deriving 
nothing from any bodily image, cannot without absurdity be 
referred to the senses.^ This is perhaps a clearer statement 
of an important truth than will be found in Malehranche or 
ill Descartes himself. 

35. In the second part Arnauld treats of words and pro- 
positions. Much of it may be reckoned more within the 
province of grammar than of logic. But as it is inconve- 
nient to refer the student to works of a different class, espe- 
cially if it should be the case that 110 good grammars, 
written with a rega.rd to logical principles,** were then to be 
found, this cannot justly be made an objection. In the 
latter chapters of this second part, he comes to much that 
is strictly logical, and taken from ordinary books on that 
science. The third part relates to syllogisms, and notwith- 
standing the a.uthor’s low estimation of that method, in 
comparison with the general regard for it in the schools, he 
has not omitted the common explanations of mood and 
figure, ending with a concise but good account of the chief 
sophisms. 

86. The fourth and last part is entitled, On Method, and 
contains the principles of connected reasoning, which he 
justly observes to be more important than the rules of single 
syllogisms, wherein few make any mistake. The laws of 
demonstration given by Pascal are here laid down with some 
enlargement. Many observations 'not wholly bearing on 
merely logical proof are found in this part of the treatise. 

87. The Port-Royal Logie, though not, perhaps, very much 
read in England, has always been reckoned among the best 
works in that science, and certainly had a great influence in 
rendering it more metaphysical, more ethical (for much is 
said by Arnauld on the moral discipline of the mind in order 
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to fit it for tlie inv’estigatioa of truth) /more exempt from 
technical barbarisms and trifling definitions and divisions. 
It became more and more acknowledged that the imles of 
syllogism go a very little way in rendering the mind able to 
follow a course of inquiry without error^, much less in assist- 
ing it to discover truth j and that even their vaunted prero- 
gative of securing us from fallacy is nearly ineffectual in 
exercise. The substitution of the French language, in its 
highest polish, for the uncouth Latinity of the Aristotelians, 
was another advantage of which the Cartesian school legiti- 
mately availed themselves. 

38. Malebranche, whose Eecherche de la Verite was puh- 
lished in 1674, was a warm and almost enthusiastic 
toanche. admirer of Descartes, but his mind was indepen- 
dent, searching, and fond of its own inventions; he acknow- 
ledged no master, and in some points dissents from the Car- 
tesian school. His natural temperament was sincere and 
rigid; he judges the moral and intellectual failings of man- 
kind with a severe scrutiny, and a contemptuousness not 
generally unjust in itself, but displaying too great confidence 
in his owii superiority. This was enhanced by a religions 
mysticism, which enters, as an essential element, into his 
philosophy of the mind. The fame of Malebraiiche, and 
still more the popularity in modern times of his Search for 
Truth, has been afPected by that peculiar hypothesis, so 
mystically expressed, the seeing all things in God, which 
has been more remembered than any other part of that 
treatise. The union, ^ he says, of the soul to God is the 
only means by which we acquire a knowledge of truth. 
This union has indeed been rendered so obscure by original 
sin, that few can understand what it means; to those who 
follow blindly the dictates of sense and passion it appears 
iinaginary. The same cause has so fortified the connexion 
between the soul and body that we look on them as one sub- 
stance, of which the latter is the principal part. And hence 
we may all fear that we do not well discern the confused 
sounds with which the senses fill the imagination from that 
pure voice of truth which speaks to the soul. The body 
speaks louder than God himself; and our pride makes ns 
presumptuous enough to judge without waiting for those 
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words of trnthj witlioiit wMch we cannot trulj judge at all. 
And the present work/ he adds, ^ may giye evidence of this ; 
for ifc is not published as being infallible. But let my readers 
judge of my opinions according to the clear and distinct an- 
swers they shall receive from the only Lord of all men, after 
they shall have interrogated him by paying a serious atten- 
tion to the subject.’ This is a strong evidence of the enthu- 
siastic confidence in supernatural illumination which belongs 
to Malebranche, and which we are almost surprised to find 
united with so much cool and acute reasoning as his writings 
contain. 

39. The Eecherche de la Yerite is in six books; the first 
five on the errors springing from the senses, from 

the imagination, from the understanding, from the 
natural inclinations, and from the passions. The sixth con- 
tains the method of avoiding these, which however has been 
anticipated in great measure throughout the preceding. 
Malebranche has many repetitions, but little, I think, that 
can be called digressive, though he takes a large range of 
illustration, and dwells rather diffusely on topics of subor- 
dinate importance. His style is admirable; clear, precise, 
elegant, sparing in metaphors, yet not wanting them in due 
place, warm, and sometimes eloquent, a little redundant, hut 
never passionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, according to Malebranche, is the source of all 
human misery ; man is miserable because he is ^ 
sinner, and he would not sin if he did not consent ^aistiieory. 
to err. For the will alone judges and reasons, the under- 
standing only perceives things and their relations — a devia- 
tion from common language, to say the least, that seems 
quite unnecessary/ The will is active and free; not that 
we can avoid willing our own happiness ; but it possesses a 
power of turning the understanding towards such objects 
as please us, and commanding it to examine everything 
thoroughly, else we should he perpetually deceived, and 
without remedy, by the appearances of truth. And this 
liberty we should use on every occasion : it is to become 
slaves, against the will of God, when we acquiesce in false 
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appearances; but it is in obedience to tbe voice of eternal 
triitb wMcb speaks witbin ns, -that we submit to tliose secret 
reproacbes of reason, wbich accompany our refusal to yield 
to evidence. There are, therefore, two fundamental rules, 
one for science, tbe other for morals ; never to give an entire 
consent to any propositions, except those which are so evi- 
dently true that we cannot refuse to admit them without an 
internal uneasiness and reproach of our reason ; and, never 
fully to love anything which we can abstain from loving 
without remorse. We may feel a great inclination to con- 
sent absolutely to a probable opinion; yet, on reflection, we 
shall find that we are not compelled to do so by any tacit 
self-reproach if we do not. And we ought to consent to such 
probable opinions for the time until we have more fully 
examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses; and if they 
had been given us to discover timth, it is through vision 
that we should have done it. But it deceives us in all that 
it represents ; in the size of bodies, their figures and motions, 
in light and colours. None of these are such as they appear, 
as he proves by many obvious instances. Thus we measure 
the velocity of motion by duration of time and extent of 
space; but of duration the mind can form no just estimate, 
and the eye cannot determine equality of spaces. The 
diameter of the moon is greater by measurement when she is 
high in the heavens ; it appears greater to our eyes in the 
horizon.^ On all sides we are beset with error through our 
senses. Not that the sensations themselves, properly speak- 
ing, deceive us. We are not deceived in supposing that we 
see an orb of light before the sun has risen above the horizon, 
but in supposing that what we see is the sun itself. Were 
we even delirious, we should see and feel what our senses 
present to us, though our judgment as to its reality would be 
erroneous. And this judgment we may withhold by assent- 
ing to nothing without perfect certainty, 

42. It would have been impossible for'' a man endowed 
with such intrepidity and acuteness as Malebranche to over- 
look the question, so naturally raised by this sceptical theory, 

*= L. i. c. 9. Malebranclie was en- Eegis on this particnkr question of tho 
gaged afterwards in a controversy with horizontal moon. 
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as to tlie objective existence of an external world.- There is 
no necessary connexion, he observes, between the presence of 
an idea in the son! and the existence of the thing which it 
represents, as dreams and delirium prove* Yet we may be 
confident that extension, figure, and movement do generally 
exist without us when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary ; we are not deceived in believing their reality, 
though it is very difiicult to prove it. But it is far otherwise 
with colours, smells, or sounds, for these do not exist at all 
beyond the mind. This he proceeds to show at considerable 
length.^ Ill one of the illustrations subsequently written in 
order to obviate objections, and subjoined to the Eecherche 
de la Verite, Malebranche comes again to this problem of the 
reality of matter, and concludes by subverting every argu- 
ment in its favour, except what he takes to be the assertion 
of Scripture. Berkeley, vrho did not see this in the same 
light, had scarcely a step to take in his own famous theory, 
which we may consider as having been anticipated by Male- 
branche, with the important exception that what was only 
scepticism and denial of certainty in the one, became a posi- 
tive and dogmatic affirmation in the other. 

43. In all our sensations, he proceeds to show, there are 
four things distinct in themselves, but which, examined as 
they arise simultaneously, we are apt to confound ; these are 
the action of the object, the effect upon the organ of sense, 
the mere sensation, and the judgment we form as to its cause. 
We fall into errors as to all these, confounding the sensation 
with the action of bodies, as when we say there is heat in the 
fire or colour in the rose, or confounding the motion of the 
nerves with sensation, as wiien we refer heat to the hand ; 
but most of all, in drawing mistaken inferences as to the 
nature of objects from our sensations.^ It may be here re- 
marked, that what Malebranche has properly called the judg- 
ment of the mind as to the earfse of its sensations, is precisely 
what Eeid denominates perception ; a term less clear, and 
which seems to have led some of his school into imjiortant 
errors. The language of the Scottish philosopher appears 
to imply that he considered ’perception as a distinct and 
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original faculty of tlie mind, rather than what it is, a com- 
plex operation of the judgment and memory, applying know- 
ledge already acquired hj experience. Neither he, nor his 
disciple Stewart, though aware of the mistakes that have 
arisen in this province of metaphysics by selecting our in- 
stances from the pliseiiomena of vision instead of the other 
senses, have avoided the same source of error. The sense of 
sight has the prerogative of enabling us to pronounce in- 
stantly on the external cause of our sensation ; and this 
perception is so intimately blended with the sensation itself, 
that it does not imply in our minds, whatever maybe the 
case with young children, the least consciousness *of a judg- 
ment. But we need only make our experiment upon sound 
or smell, and we shall at once acknowledge that there is no 
sort of necessary connexion between the sensation and our 
knowledge of its corresponding external object. We hear 
• sounds continually, which we are incapable of referring to 
any particular body ; nor does anyone, I suppose, deny that 
it is by experience alone we learn to pronounce, with more 
or less of certainty according to its degree, on the causes 
from which these sensations proceed.^ 


® [The . word ‘ perception ’ has not, 
in this passage, heen nsed in its most 
approved sense; but the language of 
philosophers is not uniform. Locke 
often confounds perception with sensa- 
tion, so as to employ the words indif- 
ferently. But this is not the case when 
he writes with attention. ‘The ideas,’ 
he says, ‘ we receive from sensation are 
often in grown people altered by the 
judgment without our taking notice of 
it;’ instancing a globe, ‘of which the 
idea imprinted in our own mind is of a 
fiat circle variously shadowed ; but we, 
having been by use accusbjined to per- 
ceive what kind of appearance convex 
bodies are wont to make in us, what 
alterations are made in the I’eflections of 
light by the difference of the sensible 
figures of bodies, the judgment presently, 
by an habitual custom, alters the ap- 
pearances of things into their causes so 
that, from that which truly is variety of 
shadow or colour, collecting the figure, 
it makes it pass fur a mark of a figure, 
and frames to itself the ^^erception of a 


convex figure and an uniform colour, 
when the idea we receive from thence is 
only a plane variously coloured.’ B. ii. 
eh. 9. M. Cousin, therefore, is hardly 
just in saying that ‘ perception, accord- 
ing to Locke, does nothing but perceive 
the sensation— it is hardly more than 
an effect of the sensation.’ Goiirs de 
rHist. de la Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 136, 
edit. 1829. Doubtless perception is the 
effect of sensation ; but Locke extends 
the word, in this passage at least, to 
much of which mere sensation has only 
furnished the materials, to the infer- 
ences derived from experience. Later 
metaphysicians limit more essentially 
the use of the word. La perception, says 
M, de Eemusat, dans sa phis grande 
coinplicite, n’est que la distinction men- 
tale de Tobjet de la sensation. Essais de 
Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 372. Kant, with 
his usual acuteness of discrimination, 
analyses the process. Wo have, first, 
the phaenomenon, or appearance of the 
object, under which he comprehends the 
impression made on the organ of sense; 
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44. Sensatioix lie defines to be ^ a niodificatioii of tlie soul 
in relation to something which passes in the body to which 
she is tiiiited.’ These sensations we know by experience ; it 
is idle to go about defining or explaining them ; this cannot 
be done by words. It is an error, according to Malebranche, 
to believe that all men have like sensations from the same ob- 
jects. In this he goes farther than Pascal, who thinks it 
probable that they have; while Malebranche holds it indu- 
bitable, from the organs of men being constructed difierently, 
that they do not receive similar impressions, instancing music, 
some smells and flavours, and many other things of the same 
kind. But it is obvious to reply that he has argued from the 
exception to the rule; the great majority of mankind agree- 
ing as to musical sounds (which is the strongest case that 
can be put against his paradox), and most other sensations. 
That the sensations of different men, subject to such excep- 

Sf'condly, the sensation itself; thirdly, derived from experience Those senses, 
the representation of the object by the by themselves, give ns no perception of 
mind; ibxirthly,the reference of this re- external things. But the word has on 
presentation to the object. And there meaning in modern philosophy, and 
may be, hnt not necessarily, the con- another in popular usage, which philo- 
ception or knowledge of what the object sophers sometimes inadvertently follow, 
is. Id. voL i. p. 270. Locke sometimes In the first it is a mere reference of the 
seems to use the word perception for sensation to some external object, more 
the third of these ;.Ileid very frequently definite in sight, somewdiat less so in 
for the fourth. In his first work, indeed, touch, and not at all in the three other 
the Inquiry into the Human Mind, he senses. In the other it is a reference of 
expressly distinguishes perception from the sensation to a known object, and in 
‘ that knowledge of the objects of sense, all the senses ; we perceive an oak-tree, 
which is got by reasoning. There is no the striking of the clock, the perfume, 

reasoning in perception. The belief of a violet. The more philosophical 

which is implied in it is the effect of sense of the w^ord perception limits 
instinct.’ Chap. vi. § 20 . But, in fact, greatly the extent of the faculty. ‘ We 
he limits the strict province of percep- perceive,’ says Sir W. Hamilton, on the 
tion to the primary qualities of matter, passage last quoted from Reid, ‘ nothing 
and to the idea of space. Both Locke but what is in relation to the ox’gan; 
and Eoid, however, sometimes extend and nothing is in relation to the organ 
it to the conception or knowledge of the that is not present to it. All the senses 
actual oljject. We have just quoted a are, in fact, modifications of touch, as 
passage from Locke. ‘In two of our Democritus of old taught. We reach 

senses,’ says Reid, ‘ touch and taste, the distant reality, not by sense, not by 

there must be an immediate application perception, but by inference.’ Brown 
of the object to the organ ; in the other had said the same. This has been, in 
three the object is at a distance, the case of sight, conU’overted by Dr. 

but still by means of a medium by which Whowell ; hut whether we see objects, 
some impression is made upon the organ,’ strictly speaking, at a distance, or on 
Intellect. Powers, Essay II. ch. ii. But the retina, it is evident that we do not 
i>erception of the object, through the know they are, till we have been 
organs of sound, smell, and taste, must taught by experience. — 1847.] 
of necessity imply a knowledge of it 
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tioiis^ if not strictly alike, are, so to say, in a constant ratio, 
seems as indisputable as any conclnsion we can draw from 
tbeir testimony. 

45. The second book of Malebrancbe’s treatise relates to 
tbe imagination, and tbe errors connected -witli it. ^ Tbe 
imagination consists in the power of tbe mind to form, images 
of objects by producing a cbange in the fibres of that 
part of the brain, which maybe called principal because it 
corresponds with all parts of the body, and is the place where 
the soul, if we may so speak, immediately resides.’ This he 
supposes to be where all the filaments of the brain terminate : 
so difficult was it, especially in that age, for a philosopher 
who had the clearest perception of the sours immateriality 
to free himself from the analogies of extended presence and 
material impulse. The imagination, he says, comprehends 
two things; the action of the will and the obedience of the 
animal spirits which trace images on the brain. The power 
of conception depends partly upon the strength of those ani- 
mal spirits, partly on the qualities of the brain itself. For 
just as the size, the depth, and the clearness of the lines in 
an engraving depend on the force with which the graver acts, 
and on the obedience which the copper yields to it, so the 
depth and clearness of the traces of the imagination depend 
on the force of the animal spirits, and on the constitution of 
the fibres of the brain ; and it is the difference of these which 
occasions almost the whole of that vast inequality which' we 
find in the capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather specious hypothesis, 
which in the present more advanced state of physiology a 
philosopher might not in all points reject, but would cer- 
tainly not assume, is spread out by Malebranche over a large 
part of his work, and especially the second book. The deli- 
cacy of the fibres of the brain, he supposes, is one of the 
chief causes of our not giving sufficient application to diffi- 
cult subjects. Women possess this delicacy, and hence have 
more intelligence than men as to all sensible objects ; but 
whatever is abstract is to them incomprehensible. The 
fibres are soft in children, and become stronger with age, 
the greatest perfection of the understanding being between 
thirty and fifty; but with prejudiced men, and especially 
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wlieii they are advaiieed in life, the hardness of the cerebral 
fibre confirms them in error. For we can understand nothing 
without attention, nor attend to it without having a strong 
image in the brain, nor can that image be formed without a 
suppleness and susceptibility of motion in the brain itself. 
It is therefore highly useful to get the habit of thinlmig on 
all subjects, and thus to give the brain a facility of motion 
analogous to that of the fingers in playing on a musical in- 
strument. And this habit is best acquired by seeldng truth 
ill difficult things while we are young, because it is then that 
the fibres are most easily bent in all directions.^ 

47. This hypothesis, caiTied so far as it has been by Male- 
branche, goes very great lengths in asserting not merely ^a 
connexion between the cerebral motions and the operations 
of the mind, but something like a subordination of the latter 
to a plastic power in the animal spirits of the brain. For if 
the differences in the intellectual powers of mankind, and 
also, as he afterwards maintains, in their moral emotions, are 
to be accounted for by mere bodily configuration as their 
regulating cause, little more than a naked individuality of 
consciousness seems to be left to the immaterial principle. 
No one, however, whether he were staggered by this difficulty 
or not, had a more decided conviction of the essential dis- 
tinction between mind and matter than this disciple of 
Descartes. The soul, he says, does not become body, nor 
the body soul, by their union. Each substance remains as it 
is, the soul incapable of extension and motion, the body in- 
capable of thought and desire. All the alliance between soul 
and body which is known to us consists in a natural and 
mutual correspondence of the thoughts of the former with 
the traces on the brain, and of its emotions with the traces 
of the animal spirits* As soon as the soul receives new 
ideas, new traces are imprinted on the brain ^ and as soon 
as external objects imprint new traces, the soul receives new 
ideas. Not that it contemplates these traces, for it has no 
knowledge of them ; nor that the traces contain the ideas, 
since they have no relation to them; nor that the soul re- 
ceives her ideas from the traces, for it is inconceivable that 
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the sotil should receive anything from the body, and become 
more enlightened, as some philosophers (meaning Gassendi) 
expi'ess it, by burning itself towards the phantasms in the 
brain. Thus, also, when the soul wills that the arm should 
move, the arm moves, though she does not even know what 
else is necessary for its motion ; and thus, when the animal 
sx^irits are put into movement, the soul is disturbed, though 
she does not even know that there are animal spirits in the 
body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is important to fa- 
miliarise to our minds ; and those who reflect upon them will 
neither fall into the gross materialism to which many physi- 
ologists appear -pTone ; nor, on the other hand, out of fear of 
allowing too much to the bodily organs, reject any sufficient 
proof that may be adduced for the relation between the cere-, 
bral system and the intellectual processes. These opposite 
errors are by no means uncommon in the jDresent age. But, 
without expressing an opinion on that peculiar hypothesis 
which is generally called phrenology, we might ask whether 
it is not quite as conceivable, that a certain state of portions 
of the brain may be the antecedent condition of memory or 
imagination, as that a certain state of nervous filaments may 
be, what we know it is, an invariable antecedent of sensation. 
In neither instance can there be any resemblance or proper 
representation of the organic motion transferred to the soul; 
nor ought we to employ, even in metaphor, the analogies of 
imj)ulse or communication. But we have two phenomena, 
between which, by the constitution of our human nature, and 
probably by that of the very lowest animals, there is a per- 
petual harmony and concomitance; an nltimate fact, accord- 
ing to the present state of our faculties, which may in some 
senses be called mysterious, inasmuch as we can neither fully 
ax)prehend its final causes, nor all the conditions of its opera- 
tion, but one which seems not to involve any ai)j)earance of 
contradiction, and should therefore not lead us into the use- 
less perplexity of seeking a solution that is almost evidently 
beyond our reach. 

49, The association of ideas is far more extensively de- 
veloped by Malebranche in this second book than by any of 
the old writers, not even, I think, with the excejition of 
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HoTc^bes ; ttoiigli li is too fond of mixing tlie psycliological 
facts wliicli experience furnishes with his precarions, however 
plausible, theory of cerebral traces. Many of Ms remarks 
are acute and valuable. Thus he observes that writers who 
make use of many new terms in science, under the notion of 
being more intelligible, are often not understood at all, what- 
ever care they may take to define their words. We grant in 
theory their right to do this ; but nature resists. The new 
words, having no ideas previously associated with them, fall 
out of the reader’s mind, except in mathematics, where they 
can be rendered evident by diagrams. In all this part, Male- 
branche expatiates on the excessive deference shown to autho- 
rity, which, because it is great in religion, we suppose equally 
conclusive in philosophy, and on the waste of time which 
mere reading of many books entails; experience, he says, 
having always shown that those who have studied most are 
the very persons who have led the world into the greatest 
errors. The whole of the chapters on this subject is worth 
perusal. 

60. In another part of this second book, Malebranehe has 
opened a new and fertile vein, which he is far from having 
exhausted, on what he calls the contagiousness of a powerful 
imagination. Minds of this character, he observes, rule those 
which are feebler in concej)tion; they give them by degrees 
their own habit, they impress their own type ; and as men of 
strong imagination are themselves for the* most part very 
unreasonable, their brains being cut up, as it were, by deep 
traces, which leave no room for anything else, no source of 
human error is more dangerous than this contagiousness of 



their disorder. This he explains, in his favourite physiology, 
by a certain natural sympathy between the cerebral fibres of 
different men, which being wanting in anyone with whom we 
converse, it is vain to expect that he will enter into our views, 
and we must look for a more sympathetic tissue elsewhere. 

61. The moral observations of Malebranehe are worth more 
than these hypotheses with which they are mingled. Men of 
powerful imagination express themselves with force and vi- 
vacity, though not always in the most natural manner, and 
often with great animation of gesture ; they deal with sub- 
jects that excite sensible images, and from all this they 
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acquire a great power of persuasion. This is exercised 
especially over persons in suboi’dinate relations; and thus 
children, seiwants, or courtiers adopt the opinions of their 
superiors. Even in religion nations have been found to take 
up the doctrines of their rulers, as has been seen in England. 
In certain authors, who influence our minds without any 
weight of argument, this despotism of a strong imagination 
is exercised, which he particularly illustrates by the examples 
of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. The contagious power 
of imagination is also manifest in the credulity of mankind 
as to axiparitions and witchcraft ; and he observes that where 
witches are burned, th<$re is generally a great number of 
them, while, since some parliaments have ceased to punish 
for sorcery, the offence has diminished within their juris- 
diction. 

52. The application which these striking and original views 
will bear spreads far into the regions of moral philosophy in 
the largest sense of that word. It is needless to dwell upon, 
and idle to cavil at the physiological theories to which Male- 
branche has had recourse. False let them be, what is derived 
from the experience of human nature will always be true. 
No one general phenomenon in the inter cominiiiiity of man- 
kind with each other is more worthy to be remembered, or 
more evident to an observing eye, than this contagiousness, 
as Malehraiiche phrases it, of a powerful iinagination, es- 
pecially when assisted by any circumstances that secure and 
augment its influence. The history of every popular delusion, 
and even the petty events of every day in x)rivate life, are 
witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled, Of the Understanding or 
Pure Spirit (FEsprit pur). By the pure understanding he 
means the faculty of the soul to know the reality of certain 
things without the aid of images in the brain. And he warns 
the reader that the inquiry will be found dry and obscure. 
The essence of the soul, he says, following his Cartesian 
theory, consists in thought, as that of matter does in exten- 
sion; will, imagination, memory, and the like, are modifica- 
tions of thought or forms of the soul, as water, wood, or fire 
are modifications of matter. This sort of exxiression has 
been adopted by our meta|)hysxciaus of the Scots school in 
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preference to tlie ideas of reflection, as these operations are 
calk . by Locke. But by the word thought (pensee) Male- 
branche, like Eegis, does not mean these modifications, but 
the soul or thinking principle absolutely, capable of all these 
modifications, as extension is neither round nor square, 
though capable of either form. The power of volition, and, 
by parity of reasoning we may add, of thinking, is insepar- 
able from the soul, but not the acts of volition or thinking 
themselves; as a body is always movable, though it be not 
always in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that Malebi*anche has 
been very successful in distinguishing the ideas of pure in- 
tellect from those which the senses or imagination present 
to US -; nor do we clearly see what he means by the former, 
except those of existence and a few more. But he now 
hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to the mode of percep- 
tion. By ideas he understands the immediate object of the 
soul, which all the world, he supposes, will agree not to be 
the same with the external objects of sense. Ideas are real 
existences ; for they have properties, and represent very dif- 
ferent things ; but nothing can have no property.® How 
then do they enter into the mind, or become present to it? 
Is it, as the Aristotelians hold, by means of species trans- 
mitted from the external objects? Or are they produced 
instantaneously by some faculty of the soul ? * Or have they 
been created and posited as it were in the soul, when it began 
to exist ? Or does God produce them in us whenever we 
think or perceive ? Or does the soul contain in herself in 
some transcen dental manner whatever is in the sensible 
world ? These hypotheses of elder philosophers, some of 
which are not quite intelligibly distinct from each other, 
Malebranche having successfully refuted, comes to what he 


« [Ciidwortli uses the same argument of our mind, though they exist not as such 
for the reality of ideas. * It is a ridi- any wliere without it, yet are .they not 
culous conceit of a modern atheistic therefore nothing, but have an intelli- 
writcr that universal are nothing else gible entity, for this very reason, be- 
but names, attributed to many singular cause they are conceivable ; for since 
bodies, because whatever is, is singular, nonentity is not conceivable, whatever 
, Por though whatever exists without the is conceivable as an object of the mind 
be singular, yet it is plain that is therefore something.’ Intellectual 
there are conceptions in our minds objec- System, p. 731. — 1842.] 
tively universal. Which universal objects 
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considers the only possible alternative ; namely, that the soul 
is united to an all-perfect Being, in whom all that belongs 
to his creatures is contained. Besides the exclusion of every 
other supposition which he conceives himself to have given, 
he subjoins several direct arguments in favour of his own 
theory, but in general so obscure and full of arbitrary as- 
sumption that they cannot be stated in this brief sketch,^ 

55. The mysticism of this eminent man displays itself 
throughout this part of his treatise, but rarely leading him 
into that figurative and unmeaning language from which the 
inferior class of enthusiasts are never free. His philosophy, 
which has hitherto appeared so sceptical, assumes now the 
character of intense irresistible conviction. The scepticism 
of Malebranche is merely ancillary to his mysticism.- His 
philosophy, if we may use so quaint a description of it, is 
subjectivity leading objectivity in chains. He seems to 
triumph in his restoration of the inner man to his pristine 
greatness, by subduing those false traitors and rebels, the 
nerves and brain, to whom, since the great lapse of Adam, 
his posterity had been in thrall. It has been justly remarked 
by Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, as in all 
theological metaphysicians of the Catholic church, we per- 
ceive the commanding influence of Augustin.^ Prom him, 
rather than, in the first instance, from Plato or Plotinus, it 
may be suspected that Malebranche, who was not very 
learned in ancient philosophy, derived the manifest tinge of 


^ L. iii. c. 6. word do us. in one case or the other, 

8 Philosophy of the Human Mind, w^hen it is only a new word hronght in 
Lecture xxx. Brown’s own position, without any new conception at all? For 
that ‘the idea is the mind,’ seems to my mind, when it sees a colour or tigure, 
me as paradoxical, in expression at is altered, I know, from the not having 
least, as anything in Malebranche. such or such a perception to the having 

[Brown meant to guard against the it; but when, to explain this, I am told 
notion of Berkeley and Malebranche, that that either of these perceptions is a 
ideas are any how separable from the modification of the mincl, what do I con- 
mind, or capable of being considered as ceive more than that, from not having 
real being. But he did not sufficiently such a perception, my mind is come to 
distinguish between the percipient and have such a perception ? Which is wdiat 
the perception, or what M. de Eemtisat I as well knew before the word “ modi- 
lias called, le moi observe par le moi. fication ” was made use of, which by its 
As for the word modification, which we use has made me conceive nothing more 
owe to Malebranche, thougli it dbes not than what I conceived before.’ Ex- 
•R^ell express his own theory of iiide- amination of Malebraiiche’s theory, irr — 
pendent ideas, I cannot help agreeing Locke’s works, vol. iii. p. 427, ed. 1719. 
with Locke: ‘ What service does that —1847. 
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Platonism^, tliatj iMngling^^^w liis warm admiration of 
Descartes, lias rendered liiin a link "between two famous 
systems, not rery harmonious in tlieir spirit and turn of 
reasoning. But his genius, more clear, or at least disciplined 
in a more accurate logic, than that of Augustin, taught him 
to dissent from that father by denying objective reality to 
eternal truths, such as that two and two are equal to four; 
descending thus one step from unintelligible mysticism. 

o6. ^ Let us repose,’ he concludes, "^in this tenet, that God 
is the intelligible world, or the place of spirits, like as the 
material world is the place of bodies ; that it is from his 
power they receive all their modifications ; that it is in his 
wisdom they find all their ideas ; and that it is by his love 
they feel all their well-regulated emotions. And since his 
power and his wisdom and his love are but himself, let us 
believe with St. Paul, that he is not far from each of us, and 
that in him we live, and move, and have our being/ But 
sometimes Malebranche does not content himself with these 
fine effusions of piety. His theism, as has often been the 
case with mystical writers, expands till it becomes as it were 
dark with excessive light, and almcst vanishes in its own 
ejBFulgence. He has passages that approach very closely to 
the pantheism of Jordano Bruno and Spinosa ; one especially, 
wherein he vindicates the Cartesian argument for a being of 
necessary existence in a strain which perhaps renders that 
argument less incomprehensible, but certainly cannot be said, 
in any legitimate sense, to establish the existence of a Deity 
57. It is from the effect which the invention of so original 
and striking an hypothesis, and one that raises such magni- 
ficent conceptions of the union between the Deity and the 
human soul, would produce on a man of an elevated and 
contemplative genius, that we must account for Malebranche’s 
forgetfulness of much that he has judiciously said in part of 
his treatise, on the limitation of our faculties and'the imper- 
fect knowledge we can attain as to our intellectual nature. 
Por, if we should admit that ideas are substances, and not 
accidents of the thinking spirit, it would still be doubtful 
whether he has wholly enumerated, or conclusively refuted. 
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the possible hypotheses as to their existence in the m 
And his more direct reasonings labour under the same diffi- 
culty from the manifest incapacity of our understandings to 
do more than form conjectures and dim notions of what we 
can so imperfectly bring before them. 

58. The fourth and fifth books of the Eecherche de la 
Verite treat of the natural inclinations and passions^ and of 
the errors which spring from those sources. These books 
are various and discursive, and very characteristic of the 
author^s mind; abounding with a mystical theology, which 
extends to an absolute negation of secondary causes, as well 
as with poignant satire on the follies of mankind. In eveiy 
part of his treatise, but especially in these books, Malebranche 
pursues with unsparing ridicule two classes, the men of 
learning, and the men of the world. With Aristotle and 
the whole school of his disciples he has an inveterate quarrel, 
and omits no occasion of holding them forth to contempt. 
This seems to have been in a great measure warranted by 
their dogmatism, their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance 
to modern science, especially to the Cartesian philosophy, 
which Malebranche in general followed. ^ Let them,^ he ex- 
claims, ^ prove, if they can, that Aristotle, or any of them- 
selves, has deduced .one truth in physical philosophy from 
any principle peculiar to himself, and we will promise never 
to speak of him but in eulogy.^ ^ But, until this gauntlet 
should be taken up, he thought himself at liberty to use very 
different language. ^ The works of the Stagirite,^ he ob- 
serves, are so obscure and full of indefinite words, that we 
have a colour for ascribing to him the most opposite opinions. 
In fact, we make him say what we please, because he says 
very little, though with much parade; just as children fancy 
bells to say anything, because they make a great noise, and 
in reality say nothing at all.’ 

59. But such philosophers are not the only class of the 
learned he depreciates. Those who pass their time in gazing 
through telescopes, and distribute provinces in the moon to 
their friends, those who pore over worthless books, such as bhe 
Eabbinical and other Oriental writers, or compose folio volumes 
on the animals mentioned in Scripture, while they can hardly^ 


* L. ivv c. 3- 
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tell what are found in their own province, those who accu- 
nxulate quotations to inform us not of truth, but of what 
. other men have taken for truth, are exposed to his sharp, 

but doubtless exaggerated and unreasonable ridicule. Male- 
branche, like many men of genius, was much too intolerant 
of what might give pleasure to other men, and too narrow 
in Ms measure of utility. He seems to think little valuable 
in human learning but metaphysics and algebra.^ From the 
learned he passes to the great, and after enumerating the 
circumstances which obstruct their perception of truth, comes 
to the blunt conclusion that men ^ much raised above the 
/ rest by rank, dignity, or wealth, or whose minds are occu- 
pied in gaming these advantages, are remarkably subject to 
error, and hardly capable of discerning any truths which 
lie a little out of the common way/^' 

60. The sixth and last book announces a method of direct- 
ing oiir pursuit of truth, by which we may avoid the many 
errors to which our understandings are liable. It promises 
\ to give them all the perfection of which our nature is capable, 
f l^y prescribing the rules we should invariably observe. But 
it must, I think, be confessed that there is less originality in 
this method than we might expect. We find, however, many 
acute and useful, if not always novel, observations on the 
conduct of the understanding, and it may be reckoned among 
the books which would supply materials for what is still 
wanting to philosophical literature, an ample and useful logic. 
We are so frequently inattentive, he observes, especially to 
h : the pure ideas of the understanding, that all resources 

" ^ should be employed to fix our thoughts. And for this pur- 



^ It is rather amusing to find that, 
while lamenting the want of a review of 
hooks, he predicts that we shall never 
see one, on account of the prejudice of 
mankind in favour of authors. The pro- 
phecy was falsified almost at the time. 
On regarde ordiiiairement les auteurs 
comme des hommes rares et extraor- 
dinaires, et heaucoup eIov6s au-dessus 
des autres ; on les revk'a done au lieu 
de les mepriser et de les punir. Ainsi 
il n’y a gueres d’apparence que les 
hommes erigent jamais uu tribunal pour 
examiner et pour condamner toua les 
livres, qui no font que corrompre la 


raison, c. 8. 

La plupart des livres de certains savans 
ne sont fabriqu^s qu’a coups de diction- 
naires, et ils n’ont gueres lu que les 
tables des livres qu’ils citent, ou quelques 
lieux communs, ramasses de difierens 
auteurs. On n’oseroit entrer d’avan- 
tage dans le detail de ces ehoses, ni eii 
donner des exemples, de peur de ehoquer 
des personnes aussi fieres et aiissi bi- 
lieuses que sont ces faux savans ; car ou 
ne prend pas plaisir a so fairc injurier en 
Gree et en Arabe. 

“ C. 9. 
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pose we may make use of the passionsj the senses, or the 
imagination, bnt the second with less danger than the first, 
and the third than the second. Geometrical figures he 
ranges under the aids supplied to the imagination rather 
than to the senses. He dwels much at length on the utility 
of geometry in fixing our attention, and of algebra in com- 
pressing and arranging our thoughts. All sciences, he well 
remarks (and I do not know that it had been said before), 
which treat of things distinguishable by more or less in 
quantity, and which consequently may be represented by ex- 
tension, are capable of illustratiou by diagrams. But these, 
he conceives, are inapplicable to moral truths, though, sure 
consequences may be derived from them. Algebra, however, 
is far more useful in improving the understanding than geo- 
metry, and is in fact, with its sister arithmetic, the best 
means that we possess.’^ But as men like better to exercise 
the imagination than the pure intellect, geometry is the more 
favourite study of the two. 

61. Malebranche may, perhaps, be thought to have occu- 
ctoacter pied too much of our attention at the expense of 
hrmche, more popular writers. But for this very reason, 
that the Eecherche de la Verite is not at present much read, 
I have dwelt long on a treatise of so great celebrity in its 
own age, and which, even more perhaps than the metaphy- 
sical writings of Descartes, has influenced that department 
of philosophy. Malebranche never loses sight of the great 
principle of the souFs immateriality, even in his long and 

“ L. vi. c. 4. All conceptions of ab- Ciidworth has a somewhat similar re- 
stract ideas, he justly remarks in another mark in his Immutable Morality, that 
place, are accompanied with some ima- the cogitations we hare of corporeal 
ginition, though we are often not aware things are usually, in his technical style, 
of it; because these ideas have no natural both noeinatical and phantasmatical to- 
images or traces associated with them, gether, the one being as it were the kSouI, 
but such only as the will of naan or and the other the body of them. ‘When- 
ehanee has given. Thus in analysis, everwe think of a phantasmatieal iiniver- 
however general the id^as, we use letters sal or universalised phantasm, or a thing 
and signs, always associated with the which we have no clear intellection of 
ideas of the things, though they are not (as, for example, of the nature of a rose 
really related, and for this reason do not in general), there is a complication of 
give us false and confused notions, something noeinatical and something 
Hence, he thinks, the ideas of things phantasmatieal together ; for phantasms 
which can only be perceived by the un- themselves as wnll as sensations are al- 
derstanding may become associated with ways individual things.' p. 143.-— [See 
the traces on the brain, 1. v. e. 2. This also the quotation from Gassendi, supra, 
is evidently as applicable to language as § 15. — 1842.] 
it is to algebra. 
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rather liyiiotlieti cal disquisitions on the instrumentality of 
the brain in acts of thought ; and his language is far less 
objectiGnable on this subject than that of succeeding philo- 
sophers, He is always consistent and clear in distinguishing 
the soul itself from its modifications and properties. He 
knew well and had deeply considered the application of 
mathematical and physical science to the philosophy of the 
human mind. He is very copious and diligent in illustration, 
and very clear in definition. His principal errors, and the 
sources of them in his peculiar temperament, have appeared 
in the course of these pages. And to these we may add his 
maintaining some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the system of 
vortices, and the want of sensation in brutes. The latter he 
deduced from the immateriality of a thinking principle, sup- 
posing it incredible, though he owns it had been the tenet 
of Augustin, that there could be an immaterial spirit in the 
lower animals, and also from the incompatibility of any un- 
merited suifering with the justice of God.® Nor was Male- 
branche exempt from some prejudices of scholastic theology; 
and though he generally took care to avoid its technical 
language, is content to repel the objection to his denial of all * 
secondary causation from its making God the sole author of 
sin^ by saying that sin, being a privation of righteousness, is 
negative, and consequently requires no cause. 

62, Malebranehe bears a striking resemblance io his great 
contemporary Pascal, though they were not, I be- compared 
lieve, in any personal relation to each other, nor with Pascal, 
could either have availed himself of the other’s writings. 
Both of ardent minds, endowed with strong imagination and 
lively wit, sarcastic, severe, fearless, disdainful of popular 
opinion and accredited reputations; both imbued with the 
notion of a vast difference between the original and actual 
state of man, and thus solving many phsenomena of his 
being ; both, in different modes and degi’ees, sceptical, and 
rigorous in the exaction of proof ; both undervaluing all 
human knowledge beyond the regions of mathematics; both 


o This he had horro-vvod from a maxim ferred the imputation of original sin to 
of Align sti n : sub jnsto Deo quisgnam' infants; a happy mode of escaping the 
nisi mereatnr, miser esse non potesc ; difficulty. 

•whence, it seems, that father had in- 
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of rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid entliiisiastie piety. 
But in there is a less overpowering sense of 

religion ; Ms eye roams unblenehed in the light, before which 
that of Pascal had been veiled in awe; he is sustained by a 
less timid desire of truth, by greater confidence in the inspi- 
rations that are breathed into his mind; he is more quick in 
adopting a novel opinion, but less apt to embrace a sophism 
in defence of an old one; he has less energy, but more 
copiousness and* variety. 

63. Arnauld, who, though at first in personal friendship 
Amanidon with Malebraiiclie, held no friendship in a balance 
false ideas, with Ms steady love of truth, combated the chief 
points of the other’s theory in a treatise on True and False 
Ideas. This work I have never had^the good fortune to see ; 
it appears to assail a leading principle of Malebranche, the 
separate existence of ideas, as objects in the mind, indepen- 
dent and distinguishable from the sensation itself. Arnauld 
maintained, as Eeid and others have since done, that we do 
not perceive or feel ideas, but real objects, and thus led the 
way to a school which has been called that of Scotland, and 
has had a great popularity among our later metaphysicians. 
It would require a critical examination of his work, which I 
have not been able to make, to determine precisely what were 
the opinions of this philosopher.^ 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Malebranche, that we see 
all things in God, was examined by Locke in a short piece, 
contained in the collection of his works. It will readily be 
conceived that two philosophers, one eminently mystical, and 
endeavouring upon this highly transcendental theme to grasp 
in his mind and express in his language something beyond 
the faculties of man, the other as characteristically averse to 
mystery, and slow to adinit anything without proof, would 
have hardly any common ground even to fight upon. Locke, 
therefore, does little else than complain that he cannot under- 
stand what Malebranche has advanced; and most of his 


p Brucifer. Bulile. Eeid’s Intelleetiml he admitted them as modifications of the 
Powers. [But see what Sir W. Hamil- mind, and supposed, like Descartes and 
ton has said in Edinb. Eey. vol. lii. and most others, tLat perception of external 
in his edition of Eeid, p. 296 et alibi, objects is representation, and not intn--- 
Thoiigh Arnauld denied the separate q-x- ition. — 1847.] 
istence of ideas, as held by Malebranche, 
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readers will probaWy find theiiiselves in the same posi- 
tion. '''''y 

65. He had, however, an English supporter of some ce- 
lebrity in his own age, Norris ; a disciple, and one 

of the latest v^e have had, of the Platonic school of 
Henry More, The principal metaphysical treatise of Norris, 
his Essay on the Ideal World, was published in two parts, 
1701 and 1702. It does not therefore come within onr limits, 
Norris is more thoroughly Platonic than Malehranche, to 
whom, however, he pays great deference, and adopts his 
fundamental hypothesis of seeing all things in God. He is 
a writer of fine genius and a noble elevation of moral senti- 
ments, such as predisposes men for the Platonic schemes of 
theosophy. He looked up to Augustin with as much vene- 
ration as to Plato, and respected, more perhaps* than Male- 
bran die, certainly more than the generality of English 
writei's, the theological metaphysicians of the schools. 
With these he mingled some visions of a later mysticism. 
But his reasonings will seldom bear a close scrutiny. 

66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find many striking re- 
marks on the logic of that science with which he 

was peculiarly conversant, and upon the general 
foundations of certainty. He had reflected deeply upon the 
sceptical objections to all human reasoning, and, though 
sometimes out of a desire to elevate religious faith at its 
expense, he seems to consider them unanswerable, he was 
too clear-headed to believe them just. Reason,^ he says, 
confounds the dogmatists, and nature the sceptics.’ ^ ^ We 
have an incapacity of demonstration, which the one cannot 
overcome ; we have a conception of truth which the others 
cannot disturb.’^ He throws out a notion of a more com- 
plete method of reasoning than that of geometry, wherein 
every thing shall be demonstrated, which however he holds 
to be unattainable ; ® and perhaps on this account he might 
think the cavils of pyrrhonism invincible by pure reason. 
But as he afterwards admits that we may have a full cer- 
tainty of propositions that cannot he demonstrated, such as 
the infinity of mimber and space, and that such incapability 

*1 Q3uvrcs cle Pascal, vol. i. p. 205. 

" P. 208. 


*" Pensees do Pascal, part i. art. 2. 
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of direct proof is rather a perfection than a defect, this 
notion of a greater completeness in evidence seems neither 
clear nor consistent.^ 

67. Geometrj, Pascal ohserves, is almost the onljr subject 
as to which we find truths wherein all men agree. And one 
cause of this is that geometers alone regard the true laws of 
demonstration. These as enumerated bj him are eight in 
nnmber. 1. To define nothing which cannot he expressed 
in clearer terms than those in which it is already expressed : 
2. To leave no obscure or equivocal terms undefined; 8. To 
employ in the definition no terms not already known : 4. To 
omit nothing in the principles from which we argne unless we 
are sure it is granted ; 5. To lay down no axiom which is 
not perfectly evident : 6. To demonstrate nothing which is 
as clear already as we can make it : 7. To prove everything 
in the least doubtful, hy means of self-evident axioms, or of 
propositions already demonstrated: 8. To substitute men- 
tally the definition instead of the thing defined. Of these 
rules, he says, the first, fourth, and sixth are not absolutely 
necessary in order to avoid error, but the other five are 
indispensable. Yet, though they may be found in books of 
logic, none but the geometers have paid any regard to them. 
The authors of these hooks seem not to have entered into the 
spirit of their own precepts. All other rules than those Be 
has given are useless or mischievous 5 they contain, he says, 
the whole art of demonstration.'" 

68. The reverence of Pascal, like that of Malebranche, 
for what is established in religion does not extend to philo- 
sophy. We do not find in them, as we may sometimes per- 
ceive in the present day, all sorts of prejudices against the 
liberties of the human mind clustering together like a herd 
of hats, by an instinctive association. He has the same idea 
as Bacon, that the ancients were properly the children among 
mankind. Hot only each man, he says, advances daily in 
science, but all men collectively make a constant progress, 
so that all generations of mankind during so many ages may 
be considered as one man, always subsisting and always 

Comiae la cause qui les rend in- evidence, ce manqne de preiive n’est pas 
capables de demonstration 11 ’ est pas lenr nn d^fant, mais phitot line perfection, 
obscurite, mais an contraire lenr extreme « (Envies de Pascal, i, 66. 
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leai'iiing; and the old age of tliis universal man is not to be 
sought ill the period next to his birth, but in that which is 
most removed from it. Those we call ancients were truly 
novices in all things ; and we who have added to all they 
knew the experience of so many succeeding ages, have a 
better claim to that antiquity which we revere in them. In 
this, with much ingenuity and much truth, there is a certain 
mixture of fallacy, which I shall not wait to point out. 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for acute 
observation on the constitution of human nature, if he had 
not seen everything through a refracting medium of religious 
prejudice. When this does not interfere to bias his judg- 
ment he abounds with fine remarks, though always a little 
tending towards severity. One of the most useful and origi- 
nal is the following : ^ When we would show anyone that he 
is mistaken, our best course is to observe on what side he 
considers the subject, for his view of it is generally right on 
this side, and admit to him that he is right so far. He will 
be satisfied with this acknowledgment that he was not 
wrong in his judgment, but only inadvertent in not looking 
at the whole of the case. Por we are less ashamed of not 
having seen the whole, than of being deceived in what we 
do see ; and this may perhaps arise from an impossibility of 
the understanding’s being deceived in what it does see, just 
as the perceptions of the senses, as such, must be always 
true.’ 

70. The Cartesian philosophy has been supposed to have 
produced a metaphysician very divergent in most 

of his theory from that school, Benedict Spinosa. 

No treatise is written in a more rigidly geometrical method 
than his Ethics. It rests on definitions and axioms, from 
which the propositions are derived in close, brief, and usually 
perspicuous demonstrations. The few explanations he has 
thought necessary are contained in scholia. Thus a fabric 
is erected, astonishing and bewildering in its entire effect, 
yet so regularly constructed, that the reader must pause, and 
return on his steps to discover an error in the workmanship, 


(Euvres de Pascal, p. 149. Thotigh contrary asserted in other passages ; he 
Pascal here says that the perceptions of is not nnifonnly consistent with himself, 
the senses are always true, we find the 
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wMle lie cannot also bnt acknowledge tlie good faitli and 
intimate persuasion of kaving attained tke trutb, wkicli tke 
acute and deep-reflecting author everywhere displays. 

71, Spinosa was born in 1632; we find by his correspon- 
its general dencc with Oldeuburg in I 66 I 5 that he had already 
originauty. developed liis entire scheme, and in that with De 
Vries in 1668, the propositions of the Ethics are alluded to 
numerically, as we now read theni.^ It was therefore the 
fruit of early meditation, as its fearlessness, its general dis- 
regard of the slow process of observation, its unhesitating 
dogmatism, might lead us to expect. In what degree he had 
availed himself of prior writers is not evident ; with Descartes 
and Lord Bacon he was familiar, and from the former he had 
derived some leading tenets ; but he observes both in him 
and Bacon what he calls mistakes as to the first cause and 
origin of things, their ignorance of the real nature of the 
human mind, and of the true sources of error.^ The pan- 
theistic theory of Jordano Bruno is not very remote from 
that of Spinosa; but the rhapsodies of the Italian, who 
seldom aims at proof, can hardly have supplied much to the 
subtle mind of the Jew of Amsterdam. Buhle has given us 
an exposition of the Spinosistic theory.^ But several pro- 
positions in this I do not find in the author, and Buhle has 
at least, without any necessity, entirely deviated from the 
arrangement he found in the Ethics. This seems as un- 
reasonable in a work so rigorously systematic, as it would 
be in the elements of Euclid ; and I believe the following 
pages will prove more faithful to the text. But it is no easy 
task to translate and abridge a writer of such extraordinary 
conciseness as well as subtlety ; nor is it probable that my 
attempt will be intelligible to those who have not habituated 
themselves to metaphysical inquiry. 

72. The first book or part of the Ethics is entitled Con- 
viewofMs cerning God, and contains the entire theory of 
caitheoiy. Spiilosa. It may even be said that this is found in 
a few of the first propositions ; which being granted, the rest 

y SpinossfcOperaPostlmmajp. 398,460. veram causam erroris niuiquam operati 

*= Cartes et Eaeon tarn longe a cogai- simt. ' 
tioTio primte cansse et originis omnium * Hist, de la Philosophic, toI. iii. 
reriim aberrarnnt. . . . Vcramnaturam p. 440. 
hiimanee mentis non cognoverimt .... 
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conld not easily be denied f presenting as they do, little more 
than new aspects of tlie former, or eTident dednotions from 
them. Upon eight definitions and seven axioms reposes this 
philosophical superstructure. A substance, by the third de- 
finition, is that, the conception of which does not require the 
conception of anything else as antecedent to it.^ The at- 
tribute of a substance is whatever the mind perceives to 
constitute its essence.® The mode of a substance is its 
accident or affection, by means of which it is conceived.^ In 
the sixth definition he says, I understand by the name of God 
a being absolutely infinite ; that is, a. substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and 
infinite essence. Whatever expresses an essence, and in- 
volves no contradiction, may be predicated of an absolutely 
infinite being.® The most important of the axioms are the 
following: From a given determinate cause the effect neces- 
sarily follows ; but if there be no determinate cause, no effect 
can follow. — The knowledge of an effect depends upon the 
knowledge of the cause, and includes it.— Things that have 
nothing in common with each other cannot be understood by 
means of each other ; that is, the conception of one does not 
include that of the other. — A true idea must agree with its 
object.^ 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the basis 
of these assumptions alone. Two substances, having dif- 
ferent attributes, have nothing in common with each other; 
and hence one cannot he the cause of the other, since one may 
he conceived without involving the conception of the other ; 
but an effect cannot be conceived without involving the know- 
ledge of the cause.^ It seems to be in this fourth axiom, and 

^ Per sutstantiam intelligo id quod infinitum, hoe est, siihstantiam constan- 
in se est, et per se concipitur ; hoc est, tern infinitis attributis, quorum unum- 
id cujus concepttis non indiget conceptu quodque jEternam et infinitam essentiam 
alterius rei, a quo formari debeat. The exprimit. Bico absolute infinitum, non 
last words are omitted by Spinosa in a autem in suo genere; quiequid enim in 
letter to D 6 Vries (p. 463), where he suo genere tantiim infinitum est, infinita 
repeats this definition. de eo attributa negare possumus ; quod 

“ Per attributum intelligo id quod autem absolut6 infinitum est, ad ejus 
intcllcctus cle substantid percipit, tan- essentiam ' pertinet, qiiiequid essen- 
qnam ejusdem essentiam constituens, tiam exprimit et negatioiiem nullam in- 
Per modiim intelligo substantia? volvit, 
affectiones, sive id, quod in alio est, per ^ Axiomata, iii. iv. t. and vi. 
quod etiam concipitur. s Prop. ii. and iii. 

« Per I)eum intelligo Ens absolute 
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in tlie proposition grounded upon* it, that the fund ameiital 
fallacy lurks. The relation between a cause and efFect is surely 
something different from our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from our having any knowledge of it at all; much 
less can the contrary assertion be deemed axiomatic. But if 
we should concede this postulate, it might perhaps be very 
difficult to resist the subsequent proofs, so ingeniously and 
with such geometrical rigour are they arranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be distinguished, except by 
the diversity of their attributes, or by that of their modes^ 
Bor there is nothing out of ourselves except substances and 
their inodes. But there cannot be two substances of the same 
attribute, sin«*.e there would be no means of distinguishing 
them except their modes or affections and every substance, 
being prior in order of time to its modes, may be considered 
independently of them ; hence two such substances could 
not be distinguished at all. One substance therefore cannot 
be the canse of another ; for they cannot have the same attri- 
bute, that is, anything in common with one another.^ Every 
substance therefore is self-caused ; that is, its essence implies 
its existence.^ It is also necessarily infinite, for it would 
otherwise be terminated by some other of the same nature 
and necessarily existing ; but two substances cannot have the 
same attribute, and therefore cannot both possess necessary 
existence.^ The more reality or existence any being possesses, 
the more attributes are to be ascribed to it. This, he says, 
appears by the definition of an attribute.®^ The proof however 
IS surely not manifest, nor do we clearly apprehend what he 
meant by degrees of reality or existence. But of this theorem 
he was very proud. I look upon the demonstration, he says 
in a letter, as capital (palmariam), that the more attributes we 
ascribe to any being, the more we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge its existence; that is, the more we conceive it as true 
and not a mere chimera.’^ And from this he derived the real 
existence of God, though the former proof seems collateral to 
it, God, or a substance consisting of infinite attributes, each 
expressing an eternal and infinite power, necessarily exists,® 


^ Prop. TL ^ Prop. vii. “ P. 463. This is in tlie letter to Be 

^ Prop. riii. Prop. ix. Vries, above quoted. ® Prop. xi. 
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For sucli an essence involves existence. Axxdy besides tbis, if 
anything does not exist, a cause must be given for its non- 
existence, since tMs requires one as much as existence itself.^ 
The cause may be either in the nature of the thing, as, e. gr. 
a square circle cannot exist by the circle’s nature, or in some- 
thing extrinsic. But neither of these can prevent the exist- 
ence of God. The later propositions in Spinosa are chiefly 
obvious corollaries from the definitions and a few of the first 
propositions which contain the whole theory, which he pro- 
ceeds to expand, 

75. There can be no substance but God. Whatever is, is 
in God, and nothing can be conceived v?4thout God.^^ For he 
is the sole substance, and modes cannot be conceived without 
a substance ; but besides substance and mode nothing exists. 
God is not corporeal, but body is a mode of God, and there- 
fore uncreated. God is the permanent, but not the transient 
cause of all things.^ He is the efficient cause of their essence, 
as well as their existence, since otherwise their essence might 
be conceived without God, which has been shown to be absurd. 
Thus particular things are but the affections of God’s attri- 
butes, or modes in which they are determinately expressed.® 

76. This;pantheistic scheme is the fruitful mother of many 
paradoxes, upon which Spinosa proceeds to dwell. There is 
no contingency, but every thing is determined by the neces- 
sity of the divine nature, both as to its existence and opera- 
tion ; nor could any thing be produced by God otherwise than 
as it is.* His power is the same as his essence ; for he is the 
necessary cause both of himself and of all things, and it is as 
impossible for us to conceive him not to act as not to exist.“ 
God, considered in the attributes of his infinite substance, is 
the same as nature, that is, natura naturans ^ but nature, in 
SbiioiheT sensB;, OT natura natumtay expresses but the modes 
under which the divine attributes appear.^ And intelligence, 
considered in act, even though infinite, should be referred to 
natura naturata; for intelligence, in this sense, is but a mode 

If twenty men exist, neither more manens, sed non traiisiens. Prop, xviii. 
nor less, an extrinsic reason must be » Prop. xxt. and coroll, 

given for this precise number, since the * Prop. xxix. — xxxiii. 

definition of a man does not involve it. « Prop, xxxix., and part ii. prop, iii. 
Prop. viii. Sehol. ii, ■ Schol. 

^ Prop. xiv. ^ Sehol. in prop. xxix. 

Dens est omnium rerum causa im- 
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of tliinking, wliicli can only be conceived by means of our 
conception of tbinking in the abstract, that is/ by an attri- 
bute of God.y The faculty of thinking, as distinguished from 
the act, as also those of desiring, loving, and the rest, Spinosa 
explicitly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, De Deo, Spinosa 
controverts what he calls the prejudice about final causes. 
Men are born ignorant of causes, but merely conscious of their 
own appetites, by which they desire their own good. Hence 
they only care for the final cause of their own actions or those 
of othei's, and inquire no farther when they are satisfied 
about these. And fifiding many things in themselves and in 
natui^e, serving as means to a certain good, which things they 
know not to be provided by themselves, they have believed 
that some one has provided them, arguing from the analogy 
of the means which they in other instances themselves em- 
ploy, Hence they have imagined gods, and these gods they 
suppose to consult the good of men in order to be worshipped 
by them, and have devised every mode of superstitious devo- 
tion to insure the favour of these divinities. And finding in 
the midst of so many beneficial things in nature not a few of 
an opposite effect, they have ascribed them to the anger of 
the gods on account of the neglect of men to worship them ; 
nor has experience of calamities falling alike on the pious 
and impious cured them of this belief, choosing rather to ac- 
knowledge their ignorance of the reason why good and evil 
are thus distributed, than to give up their theory. Spinosa 
thinks the hypothesis of final causes refuted by his proposi- 
tion that all things happen by eternal necessity. Moreover, 
if God were to act for an end, he must desire something 
which he wants ; for it is acknowledged by theologians that he 
acts for his own sake, and not for the sake of things created. 

78. Men having satisfied themselves that all things were 
created for them, have invented names to distinguish that as 
good which tends to their benefit; and believing themselves 
free, have gotten the notions of right and wrong, praise 
and dispraise. And when they can easily apprehend and 
recollect the relations of things, they caU tliein well ordered, 
if not, ill ordered; and then say that God created all things 


y Prop. xxxi. The atheism of Spinosa is manifest from this single proposition. 
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in order, as if order were anything except in regard to otir 
imagination of it ; and thus they ascribe im agination to Grod 
himself, unless they mean that he created things for the sate 
of our imagining them. 

79. It has been sometimes doubted whether the Spinosistic 
philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intelligence. That 
it rejects a moral providence or creative mind is manifest in 
every proposition. His Deity could at most be but a cold^^ ^ ^ ^ 
passive intelligence, lost to our understandings and feelings 
in its metaphysical infinity. It was not, however, in fact so 
much as this. It is true- that in a few passages we find what 
seems at first a dim recognition of the fundamental principle 
of theism. In one of his letters to Oldenburg, he asserts an 
infinite power of thinking, which, considered in its infinity, 
embraces all nature as its object, and of which the thoughts 
proceed according to the order of nature, being its correla- 
tive ideas.® But afterwards he rejected the term, power of 
thinking, altogether. * The first proposition of the second I 
part of the Ethics, or that entitled On the Mind, runs thus : 
Thought is an attribute of God, or, God is a thinking being. 

Yet this, when we look at the demonstration, vanishes in an 
abstraction destructive of personality.^ And in fact we can- 
not reflect at all on the propositions already laid down by 
Spinosa, without perceiving that they annihilate every pos- 
sible hypothesis in which the being of a God can be intel- 
ligibly stated. 

80. The second book of the Ethics begins, like the first, 
with definitions and axioms. Body he defines to be a certain 
and detenninate mode ex;|)ressing the essence of God, con- 
sidered as extended. The essence of anything he defines to* 
be that, according to the affirmation or negation of which 

* Statiio dari in naturA. potentiam wrought himself up, like Bruno, to_ a 
infinitam cogitandi qu» quatenus infi- mystical personification of his infinite 
nita in se continet totam naturani objee- unity. 

tiv^, et cujus cogitationes procedunt ^ Singulares cogitation es, sive hsec et 
eodom modo ae natura, ejus nimirum ilia cogitatio, modi suut, quillei natui’am 
edictum. p. 441. In another place he certo et determinato modo exprimunt. 
says, perhaps at some expense of his Competit ergo Dei attributum, cujus 
usual candour, Agnosco interim, id quod conceptum singulares omnes cogitationes 
siimmam mihi prsebet satisfactionem et inyolyunt, per quod etiam eoncipiuntur. 
mentis tranquillitatem, cuncta potentia Est igitur cogitatio unimi ex infinitis 
Entis summfe perfect! et ejus immutabili Pei attributis quod Pei a;ternam et in- 
ita fieri decreto. p. 498. Wliat follows finitam essentiam exprimit, sive Peus 
is in the same strain. But SpintJsti had est res cogitans. 
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the thing exists or otherwise. An idea is a conception which 
the mind forms as a thinking being. And he would rather 
saj conception than perception, because the latter seems to 
imply the presence of an object. In the third axiom he says, 
Modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever name 
we may give to the affections of the mind, cannot exist with- 
out an idea of their object, but an idea may exist with no 
other mode of thinking.^ And in the fifth: We perceive no 
singular things besides bodies and modes of thinking ; thus 
distinguishing, like Locke, between ideas of sensation and of 
reflection. 

81. Extension, by the second proposition, is an attribute 
of God as well as thought. As it follows from the infinite 
extension of God, that all bodies are portions of his sub- 
stance, inasmuch as they cannot be conceived without it, so 
air particular acts of intelligence are portions of God^s in- 
finite intelligence, and thus all things are in him. Man is 
not a substance, but something which is in God, and cannot 
be conceived without him; that is, an affection or mode of 
the divine substance expressing its nature in a determinate 
manner.*^ The human mind is not a substance, but an idea 
constitutes its actual being, and it must be the idea of an 
existing thing,^^ In this he plainly loses sight of the per- 
cipient in the perception ; but it was the inevitable result of 
the fundamental sophisms of Spinosa to annihilate personal 
consciousness. The human mind, he afterwards asserts, is 
part of the infinite intellect of God ; and when we say, the 
mind perceives this or that, it is only that God, not as infinite, 
but so far as he constitutes the essence of the human mind, 
has such or such ideas.® 

82. The object of the human mind is body actually exist- 
ing.^ He proceeds to explain the connexion of the human 
body with the mind, and the association of ideas. But in 



Modi cogitandi, ut. amor, cupiditas, aliciijns singularis acta existentis. This 
vel qiiocunque nomine affcctus auimi in- is an anticipation of what we find in 
signinntur, non dantur nisi in eodem Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, the 
individuo detur idea rei amatse, deside- negation of a substance, or Ego, to 
ratse, &c. At idea dari potest, quainvis which paradox no one can come except 
niilliis alius detur cogitandi modus. a professed metapliysician, 

® Prop. X. « 2^i-» eoroll. - 

^ Quod actuale mentis human ae esse ^ Prop. xiii. 
constituit, nihil aliud est qiiam idea rei 
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all this, advaiicmg always synthetically and by demonstration, 
he becomes frequently ohsenre if not sophisticaL The idea 
of the human mind is in God, and is united to the mind 
itself in the same manner as the latter is to the body.^ The 
obscurity and subtilty of this proposition are not relieyed by 
the demonstration ; but in some of these passages we may 
observe a singular approximation to the theory of Male- 
branche. Both, though with very different tenets on the 
highest subjects, had been trained in the same school ; and if 
Spinosa had brought himself to acknowledge the personal 
distinctness of the Supreme Being from his intelligent crea- 
tion, he might have passed for one of those mystical theo- 
sophists who were not averse to an objective pantheism. 

83. The mind does not know itself, except so far as it 
receives ideas of the affections of the body.^^ But these 
ideas of sensation do not give an adequate knowledge of an 
external body, nor of the hnman body itself.^ The mind 
therefore has but an inadequate and confused knowledge 
of anything, so long as it judges only by fortuitous per- 
ceptions; but may attain one clear and distinct by internal 
reflection and comparison.^ No positive idea can be called 
false ; for there can he no such idea without God, and all ideas 
in God are true, that is, correspond with their object.”^ 
Falsity, therefore, consists in that privation of truth, which 
arises from inadequate ideas. An adequate idea he has de- 
fined to be one which contains no incompatibility, with out 
regard to the reality of its supposed correlative object. 

84. All bodies agree in some things, or have something in 
common : of these all men have adequate ideas and this 
is the origin of what are called common notions, which all 
men possess; as extension, duration, number. But to ex- 
plain the nature of universals, Spinosa observes, that the 
human body can only form at the same time a certain num- 
ber of distinct images ; if this number be exceeded, they 
become confused ; and as the mind perceives distinctly just 


B Mentis linmanse datiir etiam in Deo mens nnita est eorpori. 
idea, sive cogiiitio, qnse in Deo eodem ^ Prop, xxiii. 
niodo sequitiir, et adDeum eodem modo * Prop.xxv, 

refertnr, ac idea sive cognitio corporis ^ Schol., prop, xxix. 

linmani. Prop. xx. Hffic mentis idea Prop, xxxii. xxxiii. xxxv. 
eodem modo nnita est meuti, ac ipsa ” Prop. viii. 
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SO many images as can be formed in tlie body, wlien these 
are confused the mind will also perceive them confusedly, 
and will comprehend them under one attribute, as Man, 
Horse, Dog ; the mind perceiving a number of such images, 
but not their differences of statxxre, colours, and the like. 
And these notions will not be alike in all minds, varying ac- 
cording to the frequency with which the parts of the complex 
image have occurred. Thus those who have contemplated 
most frequently the erect figure of man will think of Mm 
as a perpendicular animal, others a(is two-legged, others as 
unfeathered, others as rational. Hence so many disputes 
among philosophers who have tried to explain natural things 
by mere images.® 

85. Thus we form universal ideas ; first by singulars, re- 
presented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly, and dis- 
orderly; secondly, by signs, that is, by associating the 
remembrance of things with words ; both of which he calls 
imagination, or priini generisr cognitio ; thirdly, by what he 
calls reason, or secundi generis cognitio; and fourthly, by 
intuitive knowledge, or tertii generis cognitio.^’ Knowledge 
of the first kind, or imagination, is the only source of error ; 
the second and third being necessarily true.^^ These alone 
enable us to distinguish truth from falsehood. Eeasoii con- 
templates things not as contingent but necessary ; and who- 
ever has a true idea, knows certainly that his idea is true. 
Every idea of a singular existing thing involves the eternal 
and infinite being of God. Eor nothing can be conceived 
without God, and the ideas of all things, having God for 
their cause, considered under the attribute of which they 
are inodes, must involve the conception of the attribute, 
'that is, the being of God.^' ■ 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish images, ideas, and 
words, which many confound. Those who think ideas consist 
in images which they perceive, fancy that ideas of which we 
can form no image are but arbitrary figments. They look at 
ideas as pictures on a tablet, and hence do not understand 
that an idea, as such, involves an affirmation or negation. 
And those who coiifoimd words with ideas, fancy they can 


® Sehol,, prop. xl. 

'p Sciiol, ii., prop. xl. 


« Prop. xli. xlii. et sequent. 
Prop. xlv. 
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will sometliing contrary to what they perceive, hecaiise they 
can affirm or deny it in words. But these prejudices will be 
laid aside by him who reflects that thought does not involve 
the conception of extension; and therefore that an idea, 
being a mode of thought, neither consists in images nor in 
words, the essence of which consists in corporeal motions, 
not involving the conception of thought.® 

87. The human mind has an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite being of God. But men cannot imagine 
God as they can bodies, and hence have not that clear per- 
ception of his being which they have of that of bodies, and 
have also perplexed themselves by associating the word God 
with sensible images, which it is hard to avoid. This is the 
chief source of all error, that men do not apply names to 
things rightly. For they do not err in their own minds, but 
in this application ; as men who cast up wrong see different 
numbers in their minds from those in the true result.* 

88. The mind has no free* will, but is determined by a 
cause, which itself is determined by some other, and so for 
ever. For the mind is but a mode of thinking, and therefore 
cannot be the free cause of its own actions. IsTor has it any 
absolute faculty of loving, desiring, uilderstanding ; these 
being only metaphysical abstractions.*^ Will and understand- 
ing are one and the same thing; and volitions are only 
affirmations or negations, each of which belongs to the 
essence of the idea affirmed or denied.^ In this there seems 
to be not only an extraordinary deviation from common lan- 
guage, but an absence of any meaning which, to my appre- 
hension at least, is capable of being given to his words. Yet 
we have seen something of the same kind said by Malebranche ; 
and it will also be found in a recently published woi-k of Cud-* 
worth, y a writer certainly nninfluenced by either of these, so 
that it may be suspected of having some older authority. 

89. In the third part of this treatise, Spinosa comes to 
the consideration of the passions. Most who have written 


» Scliol. prop. xli3£. * Prop. xllx. 

Prop.xirii. Atcjxie liincpleraeqHeori- ^ See Cud worth’s Treatise on Free- 
untur controversiiB, nompe, quia homines will (1838), p. 20, where the will and 
> mentorn suara non recto explicant, vel understanding aro purposely, and, I 

X quia alt eri us in entom male in terpretantur. think, very erroneously confounded. 

® Prop, xlviii. 
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on moral subjects, tie says, bave rather treated man as some- 
Spinosa’s tiling out of nature, or as a kind of imperium in 
acSSd imperio, than as pai’t of the general order. They 
passion. iiave conceived him to enjoy a power of disturbing 
that order by his own determination, and ascribed his weak- 
ness and inconstancy not to the necessary laws of the system, 
but to some strange defect in himself, which they cease not 
to lament, deride, or execrate. But the acts of mankind, 
and the passions from which they proceed, are in reality but 
links in the series, and proceed in harmony with the common 
laws of universal nature. 

90. We are said to act when any thing tabes place within 
us, or without us, for which we are an adequate cause 5 that 
is, when it may be explained by means of our own nature 
alone. We are said to be acted upon, when any thing takes 
place within us which cannot wholly be explained by our own 
nature. The affections of the body which increase or dimi- 
nish its power of action, and the ideas of those affections, he 
denominatevS passions (affectus). Neither the body can de- 
termine the mind to thinking, nor can the mind deterniiiie, 
the body to motion or rest. Bor all that takes place in body 
must be caused by God, considered under his attribute of 
extension, and all that tabes place in mind must be caused 
by God under his attribute of thinking. The mind and body 
are hut one thing, considered under different attributes ; the 
order of action and passion in the body being the same in 
nature with that of action and passion in the mind. But 
men, though ignorant how far the natural powers of the body 
reach, ascribe its oxierations to the determination of the 
mind, veiling their ignorance in specious words. Bor if they 
h-llege that the body cannot act wdthout the mind, it may be 
answered that the mind cannot think till it is impelled by 
the body, nor are the volitions of the mind any thing else 
than its appetites, which are modified by the body. 

91. Ail things endeavour to continue in their actual being ; 
tliis endeavour being nothing else than their essence, which 
causes them to be, until some exterior cause destroys their 
being. The mind is conscious of its own endeavour to con- 
tinue as it is, which is in other words the appetite that seeks 
self-preservation; what the mind is thus conscious of seek- 
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ing, it judges to be good, and not inversely. Many tlimgfB 
increase or diminish the power of action in the body, and all 
such things have a corresponding effect on the power of 
thinhing in the mind. Thus it undergoes many changes, and 
passes through different stages of more or less perfect power 
of thinking. Joy is the name of a passion, in which the 
mind passes to a greater perfection or power of thinking; 
grief, one in which it passes to a less. Spinosa, in the rest of 
this book, deduces all the passions from these two and from 
desire; but as the development of his theory is rather long, 
and we have already seen that its basis is not quite intelli- 
gible, it will be unnecessary to dwell longer upon the subject- 
His analysis of the passions may be compared with that of 
Hobbes. 

92. Such is the metaphysical theory of Spinosa, in as con- 
cise a form as I have found myself able to derive it oMracter of 
from his Ethics. It is a remarkable proof, and his 
moi’a! system will fuimish another, how an iindeviating ad- 
herence to strict reasoning may lead a man of great acuteness 
and sincerity from the paths of truth. Spinosa was truly, 
what Voltaire has with rather less justice called Clarke, a 
reasoning machine.. A few leading theorems, too hastily 
taken up as axiomatic, were sufficient to make him sacrifice, 
with no compromise or hesitation, not only every principle 
of religion and moral right, but the clear intuitive notions of 
common sense. If there are two axioms more indisputable 
than any others, they are that ourselves exist, and that our 
existence, simply considered, is independent of any other 
being. Yet both these are lost in the pantheism of Spinosa, 
as they had always been in that delusive reverie of the ima- 
gination. In asserting that the being of the human mind 
consists in the idea of an existing thing presented to it, this 
subtle metaphysician fell into the error of the school which 
he most disdained, as deiiving all knowledge from perception, 
that of the Aristotelians. And, extending this confusion of 
consciousness with perception to the infinite substance, or 
substratum of particular ideas, be was led to deny it the self, 
or conscious personality, without which the name of Deity 
can only be given in a sense deceptive of the careless reader, 
and inconsistent with, the use of language. It was an equally 
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legitimate conseqiieiice of his original sophism to deny all 
moral agencjj^ m sense nsually received, to the human 
mind, and even, as we have seen, to confound action and 
passion themselves, in all but name, as mere phenomena in 
the eternal sequence of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa to entertain too arro- 
gant a notion of the human faculties, in which, by dint of his 
own subtle demonstrations, he pretended to show a capacity 
of adequately comprehending the nature of what he denomi- 
nated God. And this was accompanied by a rigid dogmatism, 
no one proposition being stated with hesitation, by a disre- 
gard of experience, at least as the basis of reasoning, and by 
an uniform preference of the synthetic method. Most of 
those, he says, who have turned their minds to those subjects 
have fallen into error, because they have not begun with the 
contemplation of the divine nature, which both in itself and 
in order of knowledge is first, but with sensible things, which 
ought to have been last. Hence he seems to have reckoned 
Bacon, and even Descartes, mistaken in their methods. 

94. All pantheism must have originated in overstraining 
the infinity of the divine attributes till the moral part of reli- 
gion was annihilated in its metaphysics. It was the corrup- 
tion, or rather, if we may venture the phrase, the suicide of 
theism ; nor could this theory have arisen, except where we 
know it did arise, ainong those who had elevated their con- 
ceptions above the vulgar polytheism that surrounded them 
to a sense of the unity of the Divine nature. 

95. Spinosa does not essentially differ from the pantheists 
of old. He conceived, as they had done, that the infinity of 
God required the exclusion of all other substance ; that he 
was infinite oh omni parte, and not only in certain senses. 
And probably the loose and hyperbolical tenets of the school- 
men, derived from ancient philosophy, ascribing, as a matter 
of course, a metaphysical infinity to all the divine attributes, 
might appear to sanction those primary positions, from which 
Spinosa, unfettered by religion, even in outward profession, 
went on ^ sounding his dim and perilous track ^ to the para- 
doxes that have thrown discredit on his name. He had cer- 
tainly built much on the notion that the essence or definition 
of the Deity involved his actuality or existence, to which 
Descartes had given vogue. 
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96. IsFotwitlistanding the leading errors of this philosopher, 
his clear and ae ate nnderstanding perceived manj things 
which baffle ordinary minds. Thus he well saw and well 
stated the immateriality of thought. Oldenburg, in one 
of his letters, had demurred to this, and reminded Spinosa 
that it was still controverted whether thought might not be 
a bodily motion. ‘ Be it so,’ replied the other, ^ though I am 
far from admitting it ; but at least you must allow that ex- 
tension, so far as extension, is not the same as thought.’* 
It is from inattention to this simple truth that all materialism, 
as it has been called, has sprung. Its advocates confound 
the union between thinking and extension or matter (be it, 
if they will, an indissoluble one) with the identity of the two, 
which is absurd and inconceivable. ^ Body,’ says Spinosa, in 
one of his definitions, ^ is not terminated by thinking, nor 
thinking by body.’^ This also does not ill express the fun- 
damental difference of matter and mind ; there is an incom- 
mensurability about them which prevents one from bounding 
the other, because they can never be placed in juxta-position. 

97. England, about the era of the Eestoration, began to 
make a struggle against the metaphysical creed of G-ianvirs 
the Aristotelians, as well as against their natural sStmca. 
philosophy. A remarkable work, but one so scarce as to be 
hardly known at all, except by name, was published by 
Glanvil in 1661, with the title The Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
A second edition, in 1665, considerably altered, is entitled 
Scepsis Scientifica.^ This edition has a dedication to the 
Eoyal Society, which comes in place of a fanciful preface, 
wherein he had expatiated on the bodily and mental perfections 
of his protoplast, the father of mankind.*^ But in proportion 

*= At ais, forte cogitatio est actus cor- edition, or Vanity of Dogmatizing, is in 
poi’ens. Sit, quamvis niillns concedam ; the Bodleian Catalogue, and both are in 
sed hoc unum non iiegabis, extensionem, the British Museum, 
quoad extensionem, non esse cogitatio- ® Thus, among other extraTagances 
nem. Epist. iv. worthy of the Talmud, he says, ‘ Adam 

* Corpus dicitur fiuitum, quia aliiid needed no spectacles. The acuteness of 
semper raajus coneipimus. Sic cogitatio his natural optics (if conjecture may 
alia cogitatione terminatur. At corpus have credit) showed him ranch of the 
non terminatur cogitatione, nec cogitatio celestial magiiiiicence and bravery with- 
corpore. out a Galileo’s tube ; and it is most pro- 

^ Tliis book, I believe, especially in bable that liis iiaked eyes could roach 
the second edition, is exceedingly scarce. . near as much of this upper world as wo 
The editors, however, of the Biographia with all the advantages of art. It may 
Britannica, art. Glanvil, had seen it, be it was as absurd even in the judg- 
and also Dugald Stewart. The first ment of his souses, that the sun and stars 
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to tlie extravagant language lie employs to extol Adam before 
Ms lapse, is tbe depreciation of Ms unfortunate posterity, not, 
as common among tbeologians, with respect to their moral 
nature, but to their reasoning faculties. The scheme of 
Glanvirs boot is to display the ignorance of man, and espe- 
cially to censure the Peripatetic philosophy of the schools. 
It is, he says, captious and verbal, and yet does not adhere 
itself to any constant sense of words, but huddles together 
insignificant terms and unintelligible definitions ; it deals 
with controversies, and seeks for no new discovery or physical 
truth. Nothing, he says, can be demonstrated but when the 
contrary is impossible, and of this there are not many in- 
stances. He launches into a strain of what may be called 
scepticism, but answered his purpose in combating the dog- 
matic spirit still un conquered in our academical schools. 
Glanvil had studied the new philosophy, and speaks with 
ardent eulogy of ^that miracle of men, the illustrious Des- 
cartes.’ Many, if not most, of his own speculations are 
tinged with a Cartesian colouring. He was, however, far 
more sceptical than Descartes, or even than Malebranche. 
Some passages from so rare and so acute a work may deserve 
to he .chosen, both for their own sakes, and in order to dis- 
I)lay the revolution which was at work in speculative j)hilo- 
sophy. 

98. ^ In the unions which we understand the extremes are 
reconciled by interceding participations of natures, which 
have somewhat of either. Bub body and spirit stand at such 
a distance in their essential compositions, that to suppose an 
uniter of a middle construction that should partake of some 
of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by any of our facnlties, 
yea most absonous to our reasons ; since there is not any the 
least affinity betwixt length, breadth, and thickness, and 
apprehension, judgment, and discourse 5 the former of which 
are the most immediate results, if not essentials of matter, 
the latter of spirit.’ 

99. * How is it, and by what art does it (the soul) read 

should be so Toiy much less than this In the second edition, be still adheres to 
globe, as the contrary seems in ours ; the hj’pothesis of intellectual degeneracy, 
nud it is not unlikely that he had as clear but states it with less of rhapsody, 
a perception of the earth’s motion as we * Scepsis Seicntifica, p, 16. We have 
have of its (piiesceuce.’ P. 5, edit. 1661. just seen something similar in Spinosa, 
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tliat siich. an image or stroke in matter (whetlier that of her 
veliicle or of the brain, the case is the same) signifies such 
an object ? Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo state ? 
And how conies it to pass that we are not awai^e of any such 
coiigenite apprehensions? We what w^e know ; but do 
we know any more ? That by divei'sity of motions we should 
spell out figures, distances, magnitudes, colours, things not 
resembled by them, we must attribute to some secret deduction. 
But what this deduction should be, or by what medium this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. One that 
hath not the knowledge of letters may see the figures, but 
comprehends not the meaning’ included in them ; an infant 
may hear the sounds and see the motion of the lips, but hath 
no conception conveyed by them, not knowing what the}^ are 
intended to signify. So our souls, though they might have 
perceived the motions and images themselves by simple sense, 
yet without some implicit inference it seems inconceivable 
how by that means they should apprehend their antitypes. 
The striking of divers filaments of the brain cannot well be 
supposed to represent distances, except some kind of in- 
ference be allotted us in our faculties ; the concession of 
which will only stead us as a refuge for ignorance, when we 
shall meet what we would seem to shun.^® Glanvil, in this 
forcible statement of the heterogeneity of sensations with 
the objects that suggest them, has but trod in the steps of 
the whole Cartesian school, but he did not mix this up with 
those crude notions that halt half way between immaterialism 
and its opposite ; and afterwards well exposes the theories of 
accounting for the memory by means of images in the brain, 
which, in various ways, Ainstotle, Descartes, Digby, Grassencli, 
and Hobbes had propounded, and which we have seen so 
favourite a speculation of Malehranche. 

100. Tt would be easy to quote many paragraphs of un- 
common vivacity and acuteness from this forgotten treatise. 
The style is eminently spirited and eloquent; a little too 
figurative, like that of Locke, but less blameably, because 
Glanvil is rather destroying than building up. Every bold 
and original thought of others finds a willing reception in 
*’Glaiivirs mind, and his confident impetuous style gives them 
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an air of novelty whicli mates them pass for his own. He 
stands forward as a mutineer against authority, against 
educational prejudice, against reverence for antiquity.^ ' No 
one thinks more intrepidly for himself; and it is probable 
that, even in what seems mere superstition, he had been 
rather misled by some paradoxical hypothesis of his own 
ardent genius, than by slavishly treading in the steps of 
others.^ : • 

101. Glanvil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon, but he seems 
to have had the ambition of contending with the Novum 
Organum in some of his brilliant passages, and has really 
developed the doctrine of idols wiih uncommon penetration, 
as well as force of language. "^Our initial age is like the^. 
melted wax to the prepared seal, capable of any impression 
from the documents of our teachers. The half-moon or cross 
are indifferent to its reception; and we may with equal fa- 
cility write on this rasa tabula Turk or Christian. To deter- 
mine this indifferency our first task is to learn the creed of 
our country, and our next to maintain it. W e seldom examine 
our receptions, more than children do their catechisms, but 
by a careless greediness swallow all at a venture. For im- 
plicit faith is a virtue, where orthodoxy is the object. Some 
will not be at the trouble of a trial, others are scared from 
attempting it. If we do, Tis not by a sunbeam or ray of 
light, but by a flame that is kindled by our affections, and fed 
by the fuel of our anticipations. And thus, like the hermit, 


^ ‘ Now if we inquire .the reason why 
the mathematics and mechanic arts have 
so much got tlie start in growth of other 
sciences, we shall find it probably re- 
solved into this as one considerable cause, 
that their progress hath not been re- 
tarded by that reverential awe of former 
discoveries, which hath been so great 
a hinderance to theoretical improve- 
ments . hhr, as th e noble Lord V erulam 
hath noted, we have a mistaken appre- 
hension of antiquity, calling that so 
which in truth is the world’s non-age. 
Antiqiiitas saeculi est juventus mundi. 
’Twas this vain idoliziiigof authors which 
gave birth to that si Uy vanity of imperti- 
nent citations, and inducing authority in 
things neither requiring nor deserving , 
it. — Methinks it is a pitiful piece of 
knowledge that can be learned from an 


index, and a poor ambition to be rich in 
the inventory of another’s treasure. To 
boast a memory, the most that these 
pedants can aim at, is but a humble 
ostentation.’ P. 104-. 

s ‘ That the fancy of one man should 
bind the tlioughts of another, and deter- 
mine them to their particular objects, will 
be thought impossible ; which yet, if we 
look deeply into the matter, wants not its 
probability.’ P. 146. He dwells more 
on this, but the passage is too long to 
extract. It is remarkable tliat he sup- 
poses a subtle ether (like that of the mo- 
dern Mesmerists) to be the medium of 
communication in such cases ; and had 
also a notion of explaining these sympa- 
thies by help of the anima mundi, or 
mundane spirit. 
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we think the snii shines no where but in onr cell, and all the 
world to be darkness but ourselves. We judge truth to be 
circumscribed bj the confines of our belief and the doc- 
trines we were brought up in.’^ Few boobs, I think, are 
more deserving of being reprinted than the Scepsis Seientifica 
of Glanvil. 

102, Another bold and able attack was made on the ancient 
philosophy by Glanvil in his ^Plus Ultra, or the HisPius 
Progress and Advancement of Knowledge since the 

Days of Aristotle. 1668.^ His tone is peremptory and im- 
posing, animated and intrepid, such as befits a warrior in 
literature. Yet he was rather acute by nature than deeply 
•versed in learning, and talks of Yieta and Descartes’s alge- 
bra so as to show he had little' knowledge of the science, or 
of what they had done for it.^ His animosity against Aris- 
totle is unreasonable, and he was plainly an incompetent 
judge of that philosopher’s general deserts. Of Bacon and 
Boyle he speaks with just eulogy. ISTothing can be more free 
and bold than Glanvil’s assertion of the privilege of judging 
for himself in religion ; and he had doubtless a perfect right 
to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgarno, a native of Aberdeen, conceived, and 
as it seemed to him, carried into effect, the idea of 

an universal language and character. His Ars Sig- 
norum, vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua Philosophica, 
Lond. 1661, is dedicated to Charles II. in this philosophical 
character, which must have been as great a mystei’y to the 
sovereign as to his subjects. This dedication is followed by 
a royal proclamation in good English, inviting all to study 
this useful ai't, which had been recommended by divers learned 
men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, and others, ‘^judging it to be of 
singular use for facilitating the matter of communication 
and intercourse between people of different languages.’ The 
scheme of Dalgarno is fundamentally bad, in that he assumes 
himself, or the authors he follows, to have given a complete 
distribution of all things and ideas 5 after which his language 
is only an a.rtificial scheme of symbols. It is evident that 
until objects ai^e truly classified, a representative method of 
signs can only rivet and perpetuate error. We have but to 
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look at Ills talbnlar synopsis to see tkat his ignorance of phy- 
sics, in the largest sense of the 'word, renders his scheme 
deficient ; and he has also committed the error of adopting 
the combinations of the ordinary alphabet^ with a little help 
from the Greek, which, even with his slender knowledge of 
species, soon leave him incapable of expressing them. But 
Dalgaimo has several acute remarks; and it deserves espe- 
cially to be observed, that he anticipated the famous discovery 
of the Dutch philologers, namely, that all other parts of speech 
may be reduced to the noun, dexterously, if not successfully, 
resolving the verb-substantive into an affirmative parti cleP^^ 

104. Wilkins, bishop of Chester, one of the most ingenious 

Wilkins published in 1668 his Essay towards 

a Philosophical Language, which has this advan- 
tage over that of Dalgarno, that it abandons the alphabet, 
and consequently admits of a greater variety. of characters. 
It is not a new language, bqt a- more analytical scheme of 
chai’acters for English. Dalgarno seems to have known some- 
thing of it, though he was the first to publish, and glances at 
^ a more difficult way of writing English.^ Wilkins also inti- 
mates that Dalgarno’s compendious method would not 
succeed. His own has the same fanlt of a premature classi- 
fication of things; and it is very fortunate that neither of 
these ingenious but presumptuous attempts to fasten down 
the progressive powers of the human mind by the cramps 
of association had the least success.” 

105. But from these partial and now very obscure endea- 


Locke on 
Human 
■Under- 
standing. 


vouxs of English writers in metaphysical philosox3hy 
we come^^at length to the work that has eclipsed 
every other, and given to such inquiries whatever 


popularity they ever possessed, the Essay of Locke on the 







Tandem milii affiilsit clarion lux; conformity between a subject and pre- 
aecnratius enim examinando omnium no- dieate. This is a theory to which a man 
tioniim analysin logicam, percepi nullam might be led by the habit of considering 
esse particnlam qiise non derivetiir a no- propositions logically, and thus reducing 
mine aliqiio prsedicarnentali, et omnes all verbs to tbe verb-substantive ; and it 
particiilas esse vere casus sen modos no- is not deficient, at least, in plausibility, 
tionnm nominalium. P. 120. He does ” Dalgarno, many years afterwards, 
not seem to liave arrived at this conclu- turned his attention to a subject of no 
sion by etymological analysis, but by his slight interest, even in mere philosophy, 
own logical theories. the instruction of the deaf and dumk 

The verb-su]>,stantive, lie says, is equi- His Biduscaloeophus is perhaps the first 
valent to H:a. Thus, Petrus est in domo, attempt to found this on the analysis of 
means, Petrus — ita — in domo. That is, language. But it is not so philosophical 
it expresses an idea of apposition or as what has since been effected _ 
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Human Understanding. Neither the •writings of Descartes, 
as I conceive, nor perhaps those of Hobbes, so far as „ 
strictly inetapliysicalj had excited mncli attention 
in England beyond the class of merely studions men. But 
the Essay on Human TFnderstandiug was frequently reprinted 
within a few years from its publication, and became the 
aclaiowledged code of English philosophy.® The assaults it 
had to endure in the author’s lifetime, being deemed to fail, 
were of service to its reputation ; and considerably more than 
half a century was afterwards to elapse before any writer in 
our language (nor was the ease very different in France, after 
the patronage accorded to it by Voltaire) could with much 
chance of success question any leading doctrine of its author. 
Several circumstances no doubt conspired with its intrinsic 
excellence to establish so paramount a rule in an age that 
boasted of peculiar independence of thinking, and full of 
intelligent and inquisitive spirii^. The sym|)athy of an Eng- 
lish public with Locke’s tenets as to government and religion 
was among the chief of these; and the re- action that took 
place in a large portion of the reading classes towards the 
close of the eighteenth century turned in some measure the tide 
even in metaphysical disquisition. It then became fashion- 
able sometimes to accuse Locke of preparing the way for 
scepticism ; a charge which, if it had been truly applicable 
to some of his opinioils, ought rather to have been made 
against the long line of earlier writers with whom he held 
them ill common ; sometimes, with more pretence, to allege 
that he had conceded too much to materialism ; sometimes to 
point out and exoggerate other faults and errors of his Essay, 
till we have seemed in danger of forgetting that it is perhaps 
the first, and still the most complete chart of the human 
mind which has been laid down, the most ample repertory of 
truths relating to our intellectual being, and the one book 
which we are still compelled to name as the most imjportant 

® It was abridged at Oxford, and of Locke will seem in most instances pa- 
used by some tutors as early as 1695. tisfaetory. Its success in public opinion 
I^ut the heads of the university came contributed much to tlio renonii of his^ 
afterwards to a resolution to discourage work ; for Stillingfleet, though not at all* 
the reading of it. Stillingdeet, among conspicuous as a philosopher, enjoyed a 
many others, wrote against the Bssay ; great deal of reputation, and the world 
and Locke, as is well known, answered can seldom understand why a man who 
the bishop. I do not know that the latter excels in one provi nee of literature should 
makes altogether so poor a figure as has fail in another. 
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in metaphysical science.^ Locke had not^ it maybe said, the 
Inminons perspicacity of language we find in Descartes, and, 
when he does not soar too high, in Malebranche ; but he had 
more judgment, more caution, more patience, more freedom 
from paradox, and from the sources of paradox, vanity and 
love of system, than either. We have no denial of sensation 
to brutes, no reference of mathematical truths to the will of 
God, no oscillation between the extremes of doubt and of 
positiveness, no bewildering mysticism. Certainly neither 
Gassendi nor even Hobbes could be compared with him ; and 
it might be asked of the admirers of later philosophers, those 
of Berkeley, or Hume, or Hartley, or Eeid, or Stewart, or 
Bx’own, without naming any on the continent of Europe, 
whether, in the extent or originality of their researches, any 
of these names ought to stand on a level with that of Locke. 
One of the greatest whom I have mentioned, and one who, 
though candid towards Locke, had no prejudice whatever in 
his favour, has extolled the first two books of the Essay on 
Human Understanding, which yet he deems in many respects 
inferior to the third and fourth, as ^ Sb precious accession to 
the theory of the human mind; as the richest contribution 
of well-observed and well- described facts which was ever be- 
queathed hy a single individual; and as the indisputable, 
though not always acknowledged, source of some of the most 
refined conclusions with respect to the intellectual phseno- 
inena, which have been since brought to light by succeeding 
inquirers/ " ' 


p [The first endeavour completely to 
analyse tlio operations of the liiiman un- 
derstanding was made by Hobbes, in. his 
Treatise of ITiimaii Nature ; for, import- 
ant as are the services of Descartes to 
psychology, he did not attempt to give a 
full scheme. Grassendi, in his different 
writings, especially in the Syntagma 
Pliilosopfaiciim, seems to have had as ex- 
tensive an object in view; but his inves- 
tigation was neither so close, nor perhaps 
so complete, as that of our countryman. 
Yet even in this remarkable work of 
Ilobbos, we find accounts of some prin- 
cipal faculties of the mind so brief and 
unsatisfiictory, and so much wholly 
omitted, that Locke can hardly be de- 
nied the pwaise of having first gone pain- 
fully over the whole ground, and, as far 


as the merely intellectual part of man is 
concerned, explained in a great degree 
the various phsenomena of his nature and 
the sources of his knowledge. Much 
allowance ought to be made by every 
candid reader for the defects of a book 
which was written with so little aid from 
earlier inquirers, and displays through- 
ont so many traces of an original mind. 
The bearings in our fiz'st voyages of dis- 
covery were not all laid down as correctly 
as at present. It is not pleasant to ob- 
serve, that neither on the continent, nor, 
what is much worse, in Britain, has suf- 
ficient regard been paid to this consider- 
ation. —1847.] 

Stewart’s Preliminary Dissertation 
to EncyelopeBdia Britannica, part ii. 

: [Ho Qjie seems to havg so much anti* 
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106. It wGiild be an unnecessary prolixity to offer in this 
^ f an analysis of so ■well-known a.book :as the' 

Essay on the Human Understanding. Eew have 
turned their attention to metaphysical inquiries without 
' reading it. It has however no inconsiderable faults, which/ 
though much over-balanced, are not to be passed over in a 
general eulogy. The style of Locke is wanting in philoso- 
phical precision : it is a good model of the English language ^ 
but too idiomatic and colloquial, too indefinite and figura- 
tive, for the abstruse subjects with which he has to deal. 
We miss in evei'y page the translucent simplicity of his great 
/ French predecessors. This seems to have been owing, in a 
considerable degree, to an excessive desire of popularising 
the subject, and shunning the technical pedantry which had 
repelledi the world from intellectual philosophy. Locke 
displays in all his writings a respect which can hardly be too 
great, for men of sound understanding unprejudiced by 
authority, mingled with a scorn, perhaps a little exaggerated, 
r of the gown-men or learned world; little suspecting that 
'“"4 the same appeal to the people, the same policy of setting up 
equivocal words and loose notions, called the common sense 
of mankind, to discomfit subtle reasoning, would afterwards 
he turned against himself, as it was, very unfairly and 
unsparingly, by Eeid and Beattie. Hence he falls a little 
into a laxity of phrase, not unusual, and not always import- 
ant, in popular and practical discoui^se, but an inevitable 
source of confusion in the very abstract speculations ■which 
his Essay contains. And it may perhaps be suspected, 

^ ; without disparagement to his great powers, that he did not 
always preserve the utmost distinctness of conception, and 
was liable, as almost every other metaphysician has been, to 
be entangled in the ambiguities of language. 

cipated Locke, if -vve can whollj rely on assoeiatior of ideas, the sarae views as to 
the analysis of a work unpublished, aud axioms and syllogisms. But as the Ita- 
said to be now lost, as Bather Paul Sarpi. lian who has given us this representation 
This is a short treatise, entitled Arte di of Father Paul’s philosophy had Locke 
ben Pensare, an extract from the analysis before him, and does not quote his own 
of which by Marco Foscarini is given in author’s words, we may suspect that he 
Sarpi’s Life, by Bianchi Giovini, vol. i. has somewhat exaggerated the resem- 
p. 81. We have here not only the deri- blance. I do not think that any nation 
vation of ideas from sense, but from re- is more prone to claim every feather from 
Section ; the same theory as to substance, the wings of other bii-ds. — 1847*] 
the formation of genera and species, the 
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107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, is 
Origin of derivation of all onr ideas from sensation 

cordit^to and from reflection. The former present, compa- 
Locke. rativelj, no great difficulty } but he is not very clear 
or consistent about the latter. He seems in general to limit 
the word to the various operations of our own minds in 
thinking, believing, willing, and so forth. This, as has been 
shown formerly, is taken from, or at least coincident with, 
the theory of Gi-assendi in his Syntagma Philosophicum. It 
is highly probable that Locke was acquainted with that 
work; if not immediately, yet through the account of the 
philosophy of Gassendi, published in English by Dr. Charle- 
ton, in 1663, which I have not seen, or through the excellent 
and copious abridgment of the Syntagma by Bernier. But 
he does not strictly confine his ideas of reflection to this 
class. Duration is certainly no mode of thinking ; yet the 
idea of duration is reckoned by Locke among’ those with 
which we are furnished by reflection. The same may per- 
haps be said, though I do not know that he expresses himself 
with equal clearness, as to his account of several other ideas, 
which cannot be deduced from external sensation, nor yet 
can be reckoned modifications or operations of the soul 
itself; such as number, power, existence.^ 


[Upon more attentive consideration 
of all the passages wherein Loche speaks 
of ideas derived from reflection, I enter- 
tain no doubt but that Stewart is right, 
and some of Locke’s opponents in the 
wrong. He evidently meant, that by 
reflecting on the operations of our own 
minds, as well as on our bodily sensations, 
divers new simple ideas are suggested to 
us, which are not in themselves either 
such opera tions,'or such sensations. These 
‘ simple ideas convey themselves into the 
mind by all the ways of sensation and 
reflection ; ’ and he enumerates pleasure 
and pain, power, existence, unity ; to 
which he afterwards adds duration. 

‘ Reflection on the appearance of several 
ideas, one after another, in our minds, 
is that which furnishes us with the idea 
of succession. And the distance between 
any parts of that succession, or between 
the appearance of newideas in ourminds, 
is that we call duration.’ B. ii. ch. 14, 

§ 3. So of number, or unity, which he 
takes for the basis of the idea of number. 


‘ Amongst all the ideas we have, as there 
is none suggested to the mind by more 
ways, so is there none more simple than 
that of unity, or one ; it has no shadow 
of variety or composition in it ; every ob- 
ject our senses are employed about, every 
idea in otir understandings, every thought 
of our minds, brings this idea along wdth 
it.’ Ch. X. § 1. Thus we have proofs, 
and more might easily be alleged, that 
Locke really admitted the understanding 
to be so far the source of new simple 
ideas, that several of primary importance 
arise in our minds, gn the suggestion of 
tiie'senses, or of our obser%dng the inw^ard 
operations of our minds, which are not 
strictly to be classed themselves as sug- 
gestions, or as acts of consciousness. And 
when we remember also, that the power 
of the understanding to compound simple 
ideas is a leading part of his system, and 
also that certain ideas, which others take 
for simple, are reckoned by him, whether 
rightly or no, to be complex, we may be 
forced to admit that the outcry raised 
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108. Stewart lias been so much struck by tbis indefinite- 
# ness, with wMcli the pbi’ase ^ ideas of reflection^ vapeuse 

^ -r of the word 

lias been used ill the Essay on the Human. Under- 
standingv that he ^does not think, notwitlistanding some 
casual expressions which may seem to favour the contrary 
supposition, that Locke would have hesitated for a moment 

against Locke as a teaclier of the sensual- stance, cause, and right. Locke would 
ist school has been chiefly founded on have replied, that the idea of space, as 
inattention to his language, and to some meredefluite extension, was derived from 
inaccuracy in it. Bcewart had already sensation, and that of space generally, or 
stated the true doctrine as to ideas of re- what he has called expansion, was not 
flection. ‘ In such cases all that can be simple, but complex ; that those of dura- 
said is, that the exercise of a particular tion, cause (or power), a iid identity, 
faculty furnishes the occasion on which wei’e furnished by reflection; that the 
certain simple notions are, by the laws idea of right is not simple, and that 
of our constitution, presented to our those of substance and infinity are 
thoughts; nor does it seem possible for hardly formed by the mind at all. He 
us to trace the origin of a particular no- would add existence and unity to the 
tion any farther, than to ascertain what list, both, according to him, derived 
the nature of the occasion was, which, in from reflection. 

the first instance, introduced it to our M. Cousin has by no means done jus- 
acquaintance.’ Philos. Essays, I. chap, tico to Locke as to the idea of cause. 
ii. It is true, that ho proceeds to impute ‘ On salt que Locke, apr^s avoir affirm^ 
a different theory to Locke ; namely, dans un chapitre sur I’iclee de cause et 
that consciousness is exclusively the d’effet, que cette idde nous est donn^e 
source of all our knowledge ; which he par la sensation, s’avise, dans un chapitre 
takes to mean, that all our original ideas different sur la puissance, d’une toute 
may be classed under acts of conscious- autre origiiie, Wen qu’il s’agisse, au fond, 
ness, as well as suggested by it. But in de la m^me id4e, il troiive cette origine 
his Dissertation, we have seen that he nouvello dans la reflexion appliqu^e ^ la- 
takes a more favourable view of the volont^,’ &c. Eragmens Piiilosophiques, 
Essay on the Human Understanding in p, 83. Now, in the first place, the eliap- 
tliis great question of the origin of our ter on Power, in the Essay on the Hu- 
ideas, and, as it now appears to me, be- man Understanding, B. ii, ch. 21, comes 
yond dispute a more true one. The want before and not after that on Cause and 
of precision, so unhappily characteristic Effect, ch. 26. But it is more import- 
of Locke, has led to this misapprehension ant to observe, that in the latter chap- 
of his meaning. But surely no one can ter, and at the close of the 2oth, Locke 
believe, hardly the most depreciating distinctly says, that the idea is ‘ derived 
critic of Locke at Paris or Oscford, that from the two fountains of all our know- 
ho took duration and number for actual ledge, sensation and reflection,’ and, 
operations of the mind, such as doubting ‘ that this relation, how comprehensive 
or comparing. Price had long since soever, terminates at last in them.' It 
admitted, that Locke had no other mean- is also to be kept in mind, that he is here 
ing than that our ideas are derived, im- speaking of physical causes : but in his 
mediately or ultimately, from sensation chapter on Power, of efficient ones, and 
or reflection, or, in other words, ‘that principally of the human mind; inti- 
tliey furnish us with all the subjects, mating also his opinion, that matter is 
materials, and occasions of knowledge, destitute of active power ; that is, of 
comparison, and internal perception, efficient c^^usation. The form on sait is, 
This however by no means renders them as on sait^ a common mode of introducing 
in any proper sense the source of all our any questionable position. It does not 
ideas.’ Price’s Dissertations on Morals, fbliowfrom this, thatLoeke's expressions 
p. 16. in the 20tli chapter, on Cause .‘uid Efieet, 

Cousin enumerates, as simple ideas not are altogether the best; but they must 
derived from sensation or reflection, be considered in connection with his long 
space, duration, infinity, identity, sub- chapter on Power. — 1847.] 
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to admit witli Cudwortli and Price, that the understanding 
is the source of new ideas.’ ® And though some might object 
that this is too much in opposition:, not to casual expressions, 
but to the whole tenour of Locke’s Essay, his language con- 
cerning substance almost beai^ it out. Most of the perplexity 
which has arisen on this subject, the combats of some meta- 
physicians with Locke, the portentous errors into which 
others have been led by want of attention to his language, 
may be referred to the equivocal meaning of the word idea. 
The Cartesians understood by this whatever is the object of 
thought, including an intellection as well as an imagination. 
By an intellection they meant that which the mind conceives 
to exist, and to be the subject of knowledge, though it may 
be unimaginable and incomprehensible. Gassendi and 
Locke (at least in this part of his essay) limit the word idea 
to something which the mind sees and grasps as immediately 
present to it. ^That,’ as Locke not veiy well expresses it, 

‘ which the mind is applied about while thinking being the 
ideas that are there.’ Hence he speaks with some ridicule 
of ^ men who persuade themselves that* they have clear 
comprehensive ideas of infinity.’ Such men can hardly have 
existed ; but it is by annexing the epithets clear and com- 
prehensive, that he shows the dispute to be merely verbal. 
Eor that we know the existence of infinites as objectively 
real, and can reason upon them, Locke would not have 
denied ; and it is this knowledge to which others gave the 
name of idea. 

109. The different manner in which this all-importaj 
word was understood by philosophers is strikingly shown 
when they make use of the same illustration. Arnauld, if 
he is author of L’Art de Penser, mentions the idea of a 
diliagon, or figui’e of 1000 sides, as an instance of the dis- 
tinction between that which we imagine and that ivhich we 
conceive or understand. Locke has employed the same in- 
stance to exemplify the difference between clear and obscure 
ideas. According to the former, we do not imagine a figure 
with 1000 sides at all; according to the latter, we form a 
confused image of it. We have an idea of such a figure, it 
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is agreed by both 5 but in the sense of Arnauld^ it is an 
p idea of the understanding alone ; in the sense of Locke^ it 
is an idea of sensation, framed, like other complex; ideas, by 
putting together those we have formerly received, though we 
may never have seen the precise figure. That the word sug- 
gests to the mind an image of a polygon with many sides is 
indubitable; but it is urged by the Cartesians, that as we 
are wholly incapable of distinguishing the exact number, 
we cannot be said to have, in Locke’s sense of the word, any 
idea, even an in distinct one, of a figure with 1000 sides; 
since all we do imagine is a polygon. And it is evident 
that in geometry we do not reason from the properties of the 
image, but from those of a figure which the understanding 
apprehends. Locke, however, who generally preferred a po- 
pular meaning to one more metaphysically exact, thought it 
enough to call this a confused idea. He was not, I believe, 
conversant with any but elementary geometry. Had he re- 
flected upon that which in his age had made such a wonder- 
ful beginning, or even upon the fundamental principles of it, « 
which might be found in Euclid, the theory of infinitesimal 
quantities, he must, one would suppose, have been more puz- 
zled to apply his narrow definition of an idea. For what 
image can we form of a differential, which can pretend to 
represent it in any other sense than as d x represents it, by 
suggestion, not by resemblance ? 

110. The case is however much worse when Locke de > 
viates, as in the third and fourth books he constantly does, 
from this sense that he has put on the word idea, and takes 
it either in the Cartesian meaning, or in one still more 
general and popular. Thus, in the excellent chapter on the 
abuse of words, he insists upon the advantage of using none 
without clear and distinct ideas ; he who does not this ^ only 
making a noise without any sense or signification.’ If we 
combine this position with that in the second book, that we 
have no clear and distinct idea of a figure with 1000 sides, it 
follows with all the force of syllogism, that we should not argue 
about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, by parity of reason, 
about many other things ■ of : far' higher importance. It will 
be found, I incline to think, that the large use of the word 
idea for that about which we have some knowledge^ without 
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limiting it to wKat can be imagined, pervades tbe third and 
fonrtli books, Stewart has ingeniously conjectared that they ^ 
were written before the second, and probably before the mind 
of Locke had been much turned to the psychological ana- 
lysis which that contains. It is however certain that in the 
Treatise upon the Conduct of the IJnderstandiiig, which was 
not published till after the Essay, he uses the word idea with 
full as much latitude as in the third and fourth books of the 
latter. We cannot, upon the whole, help admitting that the 
story of a lady who, after the perusal of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, laid it down with a remark, that the 
book would be perfectly charming were it not for the frequent 'f 
recurrence of one very hard word, idea, though told, possibly, 
in ridicule of the fair philosopher, pretty well represents the 
state of mind in which many at first have found themselves.^ 

111. Locke, as I have just intimated, seems to have 
An error as posscssed but a slight knowledge of geometry ; a 
tricaifi^re. science whlch, both from the clearness of the illus- 
• trations it affords, and from its admitted efficacy in render- / 
ing the logical powers acute and cautious, may be reckoned, 
without excepting physiology, the most valuable of all to \ 
the metaphysician. But it did not require any geometrical 
knowledge, strictly so called, to avoid one material error into 
which he has fallen ; and which I mention the rather, because 
even Descartes, in one place, has said something of the same 
kind ; and I have met with it not only in Norris very dis- 
tinctly and positively, but^ more or less, in many or most of 


* [The character of Locke’s philoso- of high authority, in favour of the 
phical style, as given hy a living phiioso- character of Locke as a philosopher, 
pher by no means favourable to him, is ‘ Few among the great names in philo- 
perhaps too near the truth. ‘In his sophy/ says Mr. Mill, ‘ have met with 
language, Locke is, of all philosophers, a harder measure of justice from the 
the most figurative, ambiguous, vacillat- present generation than Locke, the uii- 
ing, various, and even contradictory, as q^uestioned founder of the analytical phi- 
has been noticed by Reid and Stewart, losophy of mind,’ Perhaps Descartes 
and by Brown himself; indeed, we be- and Hobbes, not to mention G-assondi, 
Iiev 0 , l3y every author who hashadocca- might contest the palm founders of 
sion to comment on this philosopher, psychological analysis, but Mr. Mill 
The opinions of such a writer are not, justly gives to Locke the preference over 
therefore, to be assumed from isolated Hobbes, who has been sometimes over- 
andeasualexpressions, which themselves rated of late, ‘ not only in sober judgment, 
require to be interpreted on the general but even in profundity and original ge- 
analogy of his system.’ Edinb. Rev. nius.’ System of Logic, vol, i. p. 

(Sir William Hamilton), vol. lii. p. 189. — 1847.] 

1 am happy to cite another late writer 
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those who have treated of the metaphysics or abstract prin- 
it ciples of geometry. ‘I doubt not/ says Locke," "^butitwil 
be easily granted that the knowledge we have of mathe- 
matical truths is not only certain but real knowledge, and 
not the bai*e empty vision of vain insignificant chimeras of 
the brain ; and yet if we well consider, we shall find, that it 
is only of our own ideas. The mathematician considers the 
truth and properties belonging to a rectangle or circle only 
as they are in idea in his own mind; for it is possible he 
never found either of them existing mathematically, that is, 
precisely true, in his life. .... All the discourses of the 
- ^ mathematicians about the squaring of a circle, conic sections, 

or any other part of mathematics, concern not the existence of 
any of those figures ; but their demonstrations, which depend 
on their ideas, are the same, whether there be any square 
or circle in the world or no.^ And the inference he draws 
from this is, that moral as well as mathematical ideas, being 
i archetypes themselves, and so adequate and complete ideas, 

^ ■; all the agreement or disagreement which he shall find in 

r-'-^ them will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical 

figures. 

112. It is not perhaps necessary to inquire how far, upon 
the hypothesis of Berkeley, this notion of mathematical 
figures, as mere creations of the mind, could be sustained. 
But on the supposition of the objectivity of space, as truly 
existing without us, which Locke undoubtedly assumes, it is 
certain that the passage just quoted is entirely erroneous, 
and that it involves a confusion between the geometrical 
\ figure itself and its delineation to the eye. A geometrical 
figure is a portion of space contained in boundaries, deter- 
mined by given relations. It exists in the infinite round 
about us, as the statue exists in the block.* No one can 
doubt, if he turns his mind to the subject, that every point 



« n. IV. c. 8. 

* Michael Angelo lias well conveyed 
this idea in four lines, which I quote 
from Corniani : — 

Non ha T ottimo artista alcun concetto, 
Che un inarmo solo in se non circonscriva 
Col sno soYerchio, e soio a quello arriva 
La inano che obbedisce all' intelleto. 

The geometer uses not the same obedient 


hand, but he equally feels and perceives 
the reality of that figure which the broad 
infinite around him comprehends col suo 
soverchw, 

[Cicero has a similar expression : — 
Quasi non in omni marmore necesse sit 
inesse vel Praxitelia capita! ilia enim 
ipsa efficii^ntur dotractiono. De Bivi- 
natione, ii. 21. — 1842.] 
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in space is equidistant, in all directions, from certain otlier 
points. Draw a line tlirougli all tliese, and you liave the 
circumference of a circle ; but the circle itself and its cir- 
cumference exist before the latter is delineated. Thus the 
orbit of a planet is not a regular geometrical figure, because 
certain forces disturb it. But this disturbance Ineans only a 
deviation from a line which exists really in space, and which 
the planet would actually describe, if there were nothing in 
the universe but itself and the centre of attraction. The 
expression therefore of Locke, Vwhether there be any square 
or circle existing in the world or no,^ is highly inaccurate, the 
latter alternative being an absurdity. All possible figures, 
and that ^in number numberless,^ exist every where; nor 
can we evade the perplexities into which the geometry of 
infinites throws our imagination, by considering them as 
mere beings of reason, the creatures of the geometer, which 
I believe some are half disposed to do, nor by substituting 
the vague and unphilosophical notion of indefinitude for a 
positive objective infinity 

y [The confusion, as it appears to me, It follows, of course, that a straight line 
hetween sensible and real %ure in geo- is impossible ; which is perfectly true, if 
metry, I have found much more general it must be drawn with a ruler. But is 
in philosophical writers than I was aware it not surprising that so acute a writer 
of when this passage was first com- as Mr. Mill can think any thing im- 
mitted to the press. Thus M. Cousin : possible, in a metaphysical sense, which 
* II n’existe, dans la nature, que des implies no contradiction, and is easily 
figures imparfiiites, et la g^om^trie a conceived? He must have used 
pour condition d’operer siir des figures in a sense limited to human execution, 
parfaites, snr le triangle parfait, le cercle Another eminent reasoner has gone 
parfait, &c. ; c’est a dire, snr des figures the full lengths of this paradox. ‘ It 
qui n’ont pas d’ existence reelle, et qui has been rightly remarked by Diigald 
sont des pares conceptions do respritf Stewart, that mathematical prop>ositions 
Hist, de la Philos., vol. ii. p. 311. If are . not properly true or false, in the 
by figure we mean only visible eircum- same sense as any proposition respecting 
ference, this is very true. But the geo- real fact is so called, and hence the 
meter generally reasons, not upon the truth, stick as it is, of such propositions 
boundaries, but upon the extension, sn- is necessary and eternal; since it amounts 
perfieiai or solid, comprehended within only to this, that any complex notion 
them; and to this extension itself we which you have arbitrarily formed 
usually give the name of figure. Again, must be exactly conformable to itself? 
‘It is not true,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘that a Wliateley’s Elements of Logic, Srd edit., 
circle exists, or can be described, which p. 229. And thus a celebrated writer 
has ail its radii exactly equal.’ System who began in that school, though he has 
of Logic, voL i. p. 200. Certainly such since traversed tlie diameter of theology : 
a circle cannot be described, but in every ‘ AVe are able to define the creations of 
geometrical sense it really exists. Hence our own minds, for they are what we 
ha asserts ‘the character of necessity^ make them; hut it were as easy to create- 
ascribed to mathematics, to be a mere what is real, as to define it.’ Hewnian’s 
illusion ; nothing exists conformable to Sermons before the Uni versity of Oxford, 
thedefimtions,'no/’i6'cyc;2jjc*-6d/;^<?.’ P.296, p, . 333. 
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113. The distinctioxi between ideas of mere seBsation and 


those of intellection, between 


The only memmg we Ga.n put on such 
assertions is, that geometry is a mere 
pastime of the mind, an exercise of logic, 
in which we have only to take care that 
we assign no other properties to the 
imaginary figures which answer to the 
syllogistic letters, A, B, and 0, than 
such as are contained in their definition, 
withoxit any objective truth whatever, or 
relation to a real external universe. 
The perplexities into which mathema- 
ticians have been thrown by the meta- 
physical dijBficulties of their science, mnst 
appear truly ludicrous, and such as they 
have manufactured for theinselves. But 
the most singular circumstance of all is, 
that nature is regulated by these arbi- 
trary definitions ; and that the truths of 
geometry, such as they are, enable us to 
predict the return of Uranus orEeptixne 
to the same place in the heavens after 
the present generation are in their graves. 
A dimet leaves its perihelion, and pur- 
sues its path through the remote regions 
of space ; the astronomer foretells its 
return by the laws of a geometrical 
figure, and if it come a few days only 
before the calculated moment, has re- 
course to the hypothesis of some re- 
sistance which has diminished its orbit | 
so sure is he that the projectile force, 
and that of gravity, act in lines geome- 
ti’ically straight. 

• The source of this paradox appears to 
be a too hasty and rather inaccurate as- 
sumption, that geometry depends upon 
definitions. But though we cannot 
argue except according to our defini- 
tions, the real subject of the science is 
not those terms, but the properties of 
the things defined. We conceive a per- 
fect circle to be not only a possible but 
a r(‘al figure ; that its radii are equal, 
belongs to the idea, not to the words by 
which we define it. Men might reason 
liy tliem selves on geometry without any 
definitions ; or, if they could not, the 
truths of the science would be the same. 

The universal and necessary belief of 
mankind is, tliat we are placed in the 
midst of an unbounded ocean of space. 
On all sides of us, and in three dimen-/ 
sioiis, this is spread around. We cannot 
conceive it to be annihilated, or to have 
had a beginning. Innumerable objects 
of our senses, Ihemselves extended, that 
is, occupying portions of this space, but 


what the mind comprehends? 


portions not always the same, float 
within it. And as w^e find other pro- 
perties than mere extension in these 
objects, by which properties alone diey 
are distinguishable from the surround- 
ing space, we denominate them bodies, 
or material substances. Considered in 
its distinction from this space, their own 
proper extension has boundaries by which 
they come under the- relation of figure ; 
and thus all bodies are figured. But w^e 
do not necessarily limit this woi’d to 
material substances. The mind is not 
only perfectly capable of considering 
geometrical figures, that is, particular 
portions of the continuous extension 
which we call absolute space, by them- 
selves, as measured by the mutual dis- 
tances of their boiindaries, but is in- 
tuitively certain that such figures are 
real, that extension is divisible into 
parts, and that there must be everywhere 
in the surrounding expanse triangles 
and circles mathematically exact, though 
any diagram which we can delineate 
will be more or less incorrect. ‘ Space,' 
says Sir John Hersehel (if we may 
name him), ‘in its ultimate analysis, is 
nothing but an assemblage of distances 
and directions.’ Quarterly Beview, 
June, 1841, quoted in Mill’s Bogie, i. 
324. This is very forcibly expressed, 
if not with absolute precision ; for dis- 
tance is perhaps, in strictness, rather the 
measure of space than space itself. It 
is suggested by every extended body, the 
boundaries whereof must be distant one 
from another, and it is suggested also by 
the separation of these bodies, which, 
when not in contact, are perceived to 
have interval s between them. ■ But these 
intervals are not necessarily filled by 
other bodies, nor oven by light ; as when 
w© perceive stars, and estimate their dis- 
tances from one another, in a moonless 
night. The mere ideas of distance and 
direction seem to be simple, or ratbor 
modes of the simple idea extension ; and 
for this reason no definition can be given 
of a straight line. It is the measure of 
distance itself which the mind in- 
tuitively apprehends to be but one, and 
that the shortest line which can be 
drawn. 

‘ The only clear notion,’ says Her- 
schel, ‘ we can form of straightness, is 
uniformity of direction.’ And as the 
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and what it conceives without comprehending, is the point of 
divergence between the two sects of psychology which still exist 


line itself is only imaginary, or, if it be 
drawn, is but tfie representative of dis- 
tance or length, it cannot have, as snch, 
any other dimension. Though we know 
that a material line mxist have breadth, 
it is not a mere abstraction of the geo- 
meter to say, that the distance of an 
object from the eye has no breadth, but 
it would be absurd to say the eontra^ 5 ^ 
The definition of a mathematical figure 
involves only its possibility. But our 
knowledge of extension itself, as ob- 
jectively real, renders all figures true 
beings, not entia rationis, but actual 
beings, portions of one infinite con- 
tinuous extension. They exist in space, 
to repeat the metaphor (which indeed is 
no metaphor, hut an instance), as the 
statue exists in the block. Extension, 
perhaps, and figure, are rather the con- 
ditions under which bodies, whateTer 
else they may be, are presented to our 
senses, than, in perfect strictness of ex- 
pression, the essenl^als of body itself. 
They have been called by Stewart, the 
mathematical properties of matter. Cer- 
tain it is that they remain when the body 
is displaced ; and would remain were it 
annihilated. And it is with the relation 
of bodies to space absolute, that the 
geometer has to deal ; never, in his pure 
science, with their material properties. 

What, then, is the meaning of what 
we sometimes read, that there is no such 
thing as a circle or a triangle in nature ? 
If we are to understand the physical 
universe, the material woild, which is 
the common sense, this may perhaps he 
true ; but what, then, has the geometer 
to do with nature? If we include 
absolute space under the word nature, I 
must entirely deny the assertion. Can 
we doubt that portions of space, or 
points, exist in every direction at the 
same distance from any other assignable 
point or portion of space? I cannot 
draw a radius precisely a foot long ; but 
I can draw a line more tlian eleven 
inches in length, and can produce this 
till it is more than twelve. At some 
point or other, it has been exactly the 
length of a foot. The want of precise 
uniformity of direction may be overcome 
in the same w^ay; there is a series of 
points along which the line might have 
been directed, so as to be perfectly uni- 
form; just as in the orbit of a planet 


round the sun, disturbed as it is by the 
attraction of a third body at every point, 
there is yet at every point a line, called 
the instantaneous ellipse, along which 
the path of the body might by possibility 
have proceeded in a geometrical curve. 
Let the mind once fix itself on the idea 
of continuous extension, and its divisi- 
bility into parts mathematically equal, 
or in mathematical ratios, must appear 
necessary. 

Geometry, then, is not a science of 
reasoning upon definitions, such as we 
please to conceive, but on the relations 
of space ; of space, an objective being, 
according at least to human conceptions, 
space, the bosom of nature, that w^hich 
alone makes all things sensibly without 
us ; made known to us by a primary law 
of the understanding, as some hold ; by 
experience of sensation, or inference from 
it, as others maintain; but necessary, 
eternal, the basis of such demonstr^ion 
as no other science possesses ; because in 
no other do we perceive an absolute im- 
possibility, an impossibility paramount, 
speaking reverently, to the Creator’s 
will, that the premises of our reasoning 
might have been different from what 
they are. The definitions of geometrical 
figures no more constitute their essence 
than those of a plant or a ininernJ. 
Whether geometrical reasoning is built 
on the relations of parts of space, merely 
as defined in words, is another question ; 
it certainly appears to me, that defini- 
tions supply only the terms of the pro- 
position ; and that without a knowdedge, 
verbal or implied, of the axioms, wo 
could not deduce any conclusions at all. 
But this affects only the logic of the 
theorem, the process by which the rela- 
tions of space are unfolded to the human 
understanding. I cannot for a moment 
believe, that the distinguished philo- 
sopher, who has strenuously ai-gued for 
the deduction of geometry from defini- 
tions, meant any more than to oppose 
them to axioms. That they are purely 
arbitrary, that they are the creatures of 
the mind, like harpies and cliimceras, he 
could hardly have thought, being himself 
hahituated to geometrical studies. But 
the language of Stewart is not sufficiently 
guarded ; and he has served as an autho- 
rity to those who have uttex'ed so sin- 
gular a paradox. ‘From what priii- 
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in tte world. ISrotMng is in the intellect which has not before 
been in the sense, said the Aristotelian schoolmen. Every 


ciple/ says Stewart, ‘are the various 
properties of the circle derived, but from 
the definition of a circle? from what 
principle the properties of the parabola 
or ellipse, but from the definitions of 
these curves ? A similar observation may 
bo extended to all the other theorems 
which the mathematician demonstrates,’ 
Vol. ii. p. 41. The properties of a circle 
or the other curves, we answer, are de- 
rived from that leading property which 
we express in the definition. But surely 
we can make use of no definition, which 
does not declare a real property. We 
might impose a name on a quadrilateral 
figure with equal angles and sides not 
parallel ; but could we draw an inference 
from it ? And why could w^e not, but 
because we should be restrained by its 
incompatibility with onr necessary con- 
ceptions of the relations of space ? It is 
these primary conceptions to which our 
definitions must conform. Definitions 
of figure, at least in all but the most 
familiar, are indispensable, in order to 
make us apprehend particular relations 
of distance, and to keep our reasonings 
clear from confusion ; but this is only the 
common province of language. 

in this I ha ve the satisfaction of find- 
ing myself supported by the authority 
of Dr. Whewell. ‘ Supposing,’ he ob- 
served in his Thoughts on the Study of 
the Mathematics, ‘ we could get rid of 
geometrical axioms altogether, and de- 
duce our reasoning from definitions alono, 
it must be allowed, I think, that still onr 
geometrical propositions would proba- 
bly depend, not on the definitions, but 
on the act of mind by which we fix 
upon such definitions ; in short, on our 
^ conception , of space. The axiom, that 
* two straight lines cannot enclose space, 
is a self-evident truth, and founded upon 
our faculty of apprehending the proper- 
ties of space, and of conceiving a straight 
line. . . . We should present a false view 
of the nature of geometrical truth if we 
were to represent it as resting upon de- 
finitions, and should overlook or deny the 
faculty of the mind, and the intellectual 
process which is implied in our fixing 
upon such definitions. The foundation 
ol; all the properties of sti’aight lines is 
certainly not the definition, but the con- 
ception of a straight line, and in the same 
manner the foundation of all geometrical 


truth resides in our general conceptions 
of space.’ P.161. 

That mathematical truths (a position 
of Stewart commended by Whately) are 
not properly called matters of tact, 
is no new distinction. They are not 
7€w/4ci.'a; they have no being in time, 
as matters of fact have ; they are opt a, 
beings of a higher order than any facts, 
but still realities, and, as some philoso- 
phers have held, more truly real than 
any created essence. But Archbishop 
Whately is a nominalist of the school of 
Hobbes. Mr. Mill, who is an avowed 
coneeptualist, has said : ‘ Every proposi- 
tion which conveys real information, as- 
serts a matter of fact dependent on the 
laws of nature, and not upon artificial 
classification.’ Yol. i. p. 237. But here 
he must use matter of fact in a loose 
sense; for he would certainly admit ma- 
thematical theorems to convey real in- 
formation ; though I do not agree with 
him that they are, in propriety of lan- 
guage, dependent on the laws of nature. 
He observes on the archbishop’s position, 
that the object of reasoning is to expand 
the assertions wrapped up in tliose with 
which we set out, that ‘ it is not easy to 
see how such a science as geometry can be 
said to be wrapped up in a few definitions 
and axioms.’ P. 297, Whether this be a 
sufficient answer to the archbishop or 
no, it shows that Mr. Mill considers ma- 
thematical propositions to convey real 
science, 

Tw'o opposite errors are often found 
in modern writers m the metaphysics of 
geometry ; the one, that which has just 
been discussed, the denial of absolute 
reality to mathematicHl truths ; the other 
wholly opposite, yet which equally 
destroys their prerogative ; I mean the 
theory that they are only established by 
induction. As in the first they are no 
facts in any sense, not real truths, so in 
the other they are mere facts. But, in- 
deed, both these opinions, divergent as 
they seem, emanate from the ultra-no- 
minalist school, and they sometimes are 
combined in the same writer. Mr. Mill 
and Mr. De Morgan have lent their great 
authority to the second doctrine, which 
was revived from Hobbes, fifty years 
since, by Dr, Beddoes, in a tract on De- 
monstrative Evidence, wliicdi I have 
heard attributed, in part, to Professor 
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idea has its original in the senses, repeated the disciple of 
Epicurus, Gassendi. Loche indeed, as Gassendi had done 


Leslie, a supporter of the same theory. 
Sir "William Hamilton exclaims upon 
the position of two writers in the suite 
of Archbishop Whately, that it is by in- 
duction all axioms are known ; such 
as, ' A whole is greater than its parts.’ 

* Is such tlie Oxford metaphysics ? ’ 
E'Unb. Bov. vol. Ivii, p. 232. But though 
the assertion seems more monstrous, 
when applied to such an axiom as this, it 
is substantially found in many writers of 
deserved fame; nor is it either a meta- 
physics of Oxford growth, or very likely 
to be well received there. The Oxford 
error atpjresent, that at least of*the domi- 
nant school, seems to bo the very reverse ; 
a strong tendency to absolute Platonic 
realism. This has had, cause or effect, 
something to do with tho apotheosis of 
the Ohmeh, which implies reality, a step 
to personality. 

It seems to follow from this inductive 
theoi'y , that we believe two straight lines 
not to include a space, because we have 
never seen them do so, or heard of 
any one who has ; and as mere induction 
is confessed to be no basis of certain 
truth, wo must admit mathematical de- 
monstration to differ only in degree of 
positive evidence from probability. As 
the passage in my text to which this note 
refers bears no relation to this second 
opinion, I shall not dwell upon it farther 
tlian to remark, that it seems strange to 
hear tluit two straight lines are only 
proved by observation not to include a 
space, wlien we are told in the same 
breath that no straight lines exist, and 
eonserpiontly that any V9liich we may 
take for straight would bo found, on a 
more aecimite examination, to include a 
space between them. But, reverting to 
the subject of the former part of this 
note, it may be observed- that our con- 
ception that two straight lines cannot in- 
clude a space is a homage to the reality 
of geometrical figure, for experience has 
not given it; all we learn from expe- 
rience is, that the nearer to straightness 
two lines are drawn, tho less space they 
include; and even hero the reasoning is 
in the inverse order, the less -space they 
include, the more tliey approach to 
straight, that is the nearer to uniformity 
is their direction. 

Ill all this I have assumed the reality of 
space, according to the usual apprehen- : 


si on of mankind. W ith the transcenden- 
tal problem, raised by the Kantian school, 
it seems unnecessary to meddle. We 
know at least that we acknowledge the 
objectivity of space by a condition of our 
understandings; we know that others 
with whom we converse have the like 
conceptions of it ; we have every .reason 
to believe that inferior animals judge 
of extension, distance, and direction, by 
sensations and inferences analogous to 
our own ; we predict the future, in cal- 
culating the motions of heavenly and 
terrestrial bodies, on the assumption that 
space is no fiction of the brain, its por- 
tions and measured distances no creations 
of an arbitrary definition. Locke, I am 
aware, in one of the miscellaneous papers 
published by Lord King (Life of Locke, 
vol. ii. p. 175), bearing the date 1677, 
says ; ‘ %ace in itself seems to be nothing 
but a capacity or possibility for extended 
beings or bodies to be or exist and, 
‘ The space where a real globe of a foot 
diameter exists, though we imagine it to 
be really something, to have a real exist- 
ence before and after its [the globe’s] 
existence, there in truth is really no- 
thing.’ And finally, ‘ though it be true 
that the black lines drawn on a rule have 
the relation one to another of an inch 
distance, they being real sensible things ; 
and though it bo also true that I, know”- 
ing the idea of an inch, can imagine that 
length without imagining body, as well 
as 1 can imagine a figure without ima- 
gining body, yet it is no more true that 
there is any real distance in that which 
we call imaginary space, than that there 
is any real figure there.’ P. 185. 

I confess myself wholly at a loss how 
to reconcile such notions o£ space and 
distance, not only with geometry, but 
dynamics; the idea, of velocity involving 
that of mere extension in a straight line, 
without the conception, necessarily im- 
plied, of any body except the moving 
one. But it is worthy of remark, 
that Locke appears to have modified his 
doctrine here delivered, before he wrote 
the Essay on the Human Understanding ; 
where he argues at length, in language 
adapted to the common belief of the 
reality of space, and once only observes 
that some may ‘ take it to be only a re- 
lation resulting from the existence of 
other heings at a dist:mcc, while others 
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before him, assigned another origin to one class of ideas ; hut 
these were few in number, and in the next century two 
writers of considerable influence. Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to resolve them all into sensation. The ancient 
school of the Platonists, and even that of Descartes, who had 


distinguished innate ideas, or 


understand the words of Solomon and 
St. Paul in a literal sense ’ (b.- ii. e. 13, 

§ 27); by which singular reference to 
Scripture he may perhaps intimate that 
ho does not poreeive the force of the me- ■ 
t,‘i,phys i cal argument. I think it not im- 
possible that the reading of ; Newton, 
who has so emphatically pronotinced 
himself for the real existence of absolute 
space, had so far an efteet upon the mind 
of Locke, that ho did not commit himself ■ 
to an opposite hypothesis. Except with 
a very few specuiatwe men, I believe the 
conviction, that space exists truly and 
indeipendeiitly around us, to be universal 
in mankind. 

liocke was a philosopher, e(jually bold 
in following Up his own inquiries, and 
cautious in committing them, except as 
mereconjectimos, tothepiiblic. Perhaps 
an instauce might bo given from the re- 
markable anticipation of the theory of 
Poseovich as to the nature of matter, 
which Stewart h<M,s sagaciously inferred 
from a passage in the Essay on the 
Human Uiiderstandiug, Rut if we may 
truvst an anecdoto iu the Biblioth^ue 
raisonn6e, vol. iv. p. 350, on the au- 
thority of Coste, the Ereneh translator 
of tliat work, Newton conceived the idea 
of Boscovielf s theory, and suggested it 
to Locke. The quotation is in the words 
of the trail sla, tor : — 

‘ Ici ]M. Locke excite notre curiosite 
sans vouloir la satisfaire. Bien des gens 
s’etant imagines qu’il m’^avait commu- 
nique cette maniere dbxpliquer la crea- 
tion do la matifo’G. me pri5rent, peu de 
temps apres quo ma traduction eut vu 
lo jour, de leur en faire part ; mais je fus 
oblige de lour avouer qiie M. L. m’en 
avait flit im secret a tnoi-meme. Enfin, 
longtemps apres sa inorfc, M. le Cheva- 
lier Newton, a qui je parlais, par hasard, 
de eet endroit dii livre de M. Locke, me 
decouvrit tout le mystcro. Souriant, il 
me dit d’al.»ord, quo c etait lui-meme qui 
avait imagine cel to maniere d’expliqUor 
la creation de la matifo’e ; que la pensee 
111 ! eii (^tait venue dans f esprit un jour 
qu'il vint a tomher sur cette question 


at least those spontaneously 


avec M. L. et uii seigneur anglais 
plein, de vie, et qui n’est pas moins il- 
lusti© par letenclue do ses lumifo’es que 
par sa naissance. Et voici comment il 
leur expliqua sa peusee. On pouva.it,” 
dit-il, “se former, cn qiielque mniiiero, 
une id^e de la creation de la matiere, en 
supposant que Lieu cut empeche par sa 
puissance^ quo rien ne put entrer dans 
une certaine portion dol’espaee pur, que, 
de sa nature, est penetrahie, cternol, nc- 
ccssaire, infini; ear des-la eelte portion 
d'espaeo aurnit rimponetrahilite, Fuiie. 
des qualifos essontielles a la rnaiiere. Et 
eommo Tespace pur est ahsolumeiit uni- 
forme, on n’a qua supposor quo Lieu 
aurait oxnnraiinique cetttt cspece d’im- 
penetrabilitea uiic autre pareille portion 
de Tespace, et cola nous donnorait, oil 
quelque sorte, une idee de la inobilite 
de la matiere, autre qualite qui hii est 
aussi tres esseiitielle.” Nous voila main- 
tenant delivres de cherclier co quo M. L. 
avait troiiv5 hon do eacher a ses ieetenrs.^ 
Bibl. raisoimee, vol. iv. p. 3 19. 

. It is unnocessaiy to observe what Iio- 
nour the conjecture of Stewart does to 
his sagacity ; for he was not very likely 
to have fallen on tins pn.ssage in an old 
review little rea,d, nor was he a, man to 
conceal the obligation, liad lie done so. 
The theory of Boscovidi, or, as we may 
perhaps now say, of Newton, has Ijoou 
lately supporled, with abundance of new 
illustration, by the gre;itest genius in 
philosopbical discovery whom this ago 
and country can boast. I will conclude 
with throwing out a suggestimi, whether, 
on the hypothesis that ma.tter is only a 
combination of forces, attractive or re- 
pulsive, and varying in diffiToiit suli- 
stances or bo<lios, a-s they are vulgarly 
called, inasrauch as all forces arc capable 
ofb^ing mathematically expressed, there 
is nota proper formula belonging to each 
body, thougli of course not assignable by 
us, which might bo called its equation, 
and which, if known, wouhl bo the do- 
fnition of its esstunaq a.s strictly as that 
of a geometrical figure, — 1847.] 
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Suggesting themselves on occasion of visible objects, from 
those strictlj belonging to sense, lost ground both in France 
and England ; nor had Leibnitz, who was deemed an enemy 
to some of our great English names, sufficient weight to 
restore it. In the hands of some who followed in both 
coiiiitries, the worst phrases of Locke wei'e preferred to the 
best ; whatever could be turned to the account of pyrrhonism, 
materialism, or atheism, made a figure in the Epicurean 
system of a popular philosophy.® The German meta- 
physicians from the time of Kant deserve at least the credit 
of having snccessfiilly withstood this coarse sensualism, 
though they may have borrowed much that their disciples take 
for original, and added* much that is hardly better than what 
they have overthrown. France has also made a rapid return, 
since the beginning of this century, and with more soundness 
of judgment than Germany, towards the doctrines of the 
Cartesian school. Yet the opposite philosophy to that which 
never rises above sensible images is exposed to a danger of 
its own ; it is one which the infirmity of the human faculties 
renders perpetually at hand ; few there are who in reasoning 
on subjects where we cannot attain what Locke has called 
^ positive comprehensive ideas ’ are secure from falling into 

* [‘Locke,’ says M. Cousin, ‘kas been taken by others, if he derived some 
certainly not confounded sensation with ideas from sense to which a different 
the faculties of the mind ; he expressly source has been assigned, it seems too 
distinguishes them, but he makes the much to say that he makes the factiltios 
latter play a secondary and insignificant play a secondary and insignificant part ; 
part, and concenters their action on sen- when the part he attributes to them is 
sible daia; it was but a step from thence that of giving us all our knowledge be- 
to confound them with sensibility; and yond that of mere simple sense; and, to 
wo have here the feeble germ of a fu- use his own analogy, being to sensation 
tiire theory, that of transformed sensa- what the words of a language, in all their 
tion, of sensation as the only principle of combinations, are to the letters which 
all the Operations of the mind. Locke, compose them. M. Cousin, and the other 
without knowing or designing it, has antagonists of Locke, will not contend 
opened the road to this exclusive doctrine, that we could have had any knowledge of 
by adding nothing to sensation but fa- geometry or arithmetic without sensa- 
ciilties whose whole business is to exer- tion ; and Locke has never supposed that 
cise themselves upon it, with no peculiar we could have so much as put two ideas 
or original power.’ Hist, de la Philos, of extension or number together without 
vol. ii. p. 137. * the active powers of the mind. In this 

If the powers of combining, comparing, point I see no other difference between 
and generalising the ideas originally de- the two schools, than that one derives a 
rived from sense are not to be called pe- few ideas from sense, which the other 
euliar n,nd original, this charge might be cannot trace to that source ; and this is 
sustained. But though Locke had not hardly sufficient to warrant the deprecia- 
the same views of the active and self-ori- tion of Locke as a false and dangerous 
ginated powers of the mind whicli have guide in philosophy. — 1847.] 
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mere rioiisense and repugnancy. In tliat part of physics 
which is simply conversant with quantity^, this danger is 
probably not great, but in all such inquiries as are sometimes 
called transcendental, it has perpetually shipwrecked the 
adventurous navigator. 

114 In the language and probably the notions of Locke as 
to the nature of the soul there is an indistinctness ms notions 
more worthy of the Aristotelian schoolmen than of Sni! 
one conversant with the Cartesian philosophy. ^ Bodies/ he 
says, ‘ manifestly produce ideas in us by impulse, the only 
way which we can conceive bodies to operate in. If, then, 
external objects be not united to our minds, when they 
produce ideas in it, and yet we perceive these original 
qualities in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is 
evident that some motion must be thence continued by our 
nerves, or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies to the 
brain, or the seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds 
the particular ideas we have of them. And since the ex- 
tension, figure, huinbei’, and motion of bodies of an ob- 
servable bigness may be perceived at a distance by the sight, 
it is evident some singly imperceptible bodies must come 
from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain some 
motion which produces those ideas, which we have of them, 
in us,’ He so far retracts his first positiou afterwards, as 
to admit, ^iu consequence of what Mr. hTewton has shown in 
the Principia on the gravitation of matter towards matter,’ 
that God not only can put into bodies powers and ways of 
operation above what can be explained from what we know of 
matter, but that he has actually done so. And he promises 
to correct the former passage, which however he has never 
performed. In fact he seems, by the use of phrases which 
recur too often to be thought merely figurative, to have sup- 
posed that something in the brain comes into local contact 
with the mind. He was here unable to divest himself, any 
more than the schoolmen had done, of the notion that there 
is a proper action of the body on the soul in perception. The 
Cartesians had brought in the theory of occasional causes 
and other solutions of the phsanomena, so as to avoid what 
seems so irreconcilable with an immaterial principle. JSTo 
one is so lavish of a cerebral instrumentality in mental 
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images as Malebranche ; lie seems at every moment on tlie 
verge of materialism ; lie coqnetSj as it were, witli an Epi- 
curean pliysiology ; but, if I may be allowed to continue tbe 
inetaplioiy lie perceives tlie moment where to stop, and retires, 
like a dexterous Mr one, with unsmirched honour to his im- 
materiality. It cannot be said that Locke is equally successful. 

115. Ill another and a well-known passage he has thrown 
and its im- ^ doubt whether God might not superadd the 
materiality, faculty of thiiiHng to matter ; and, though he 
thinks it probable that this has not been the case, leaves it 
at last a debatable question, wherein nothing else than pre- 
sumptions are to be had. Yet he has strongly argued against 
the possibility of a material Deity, upon reasons derived from 
the nature of matter. Locke almost appears to have taken 
the union of a thinking being with matter for the tliiiildiig 
of matter itself. What is there, Stillingfleet well asks, like 
self-consciousness in matter ? ^ Nothing at all,’ Locke replies, 
^ ill matter as matter. But that God cannot bestow on some 
parcels of matter a power of thinking, and with it self- 
consciousness, will never be proved by asking how it is 
possible to apprehend that mere body should perceive that 
it doth perceive.’ But if that we call mind, and of which we 
are self-conscious, were thus superadded to matter, would it 
the less be something real? In what sense can it be compared 
to an accident or quality? It has been justly observed 
that we are much more certain of the independent existence 
of mind than of that of matter. But that, by the constitu- 
tion of our nature, a definite organisation, or, what will be 
generally thought the preferable hypothesis, an organic 
molecule, should be a necessary concomitant of this im- 
material principle, does not involve any absurdity at all, 
whatever want of evidence may be objected to it. 

1 16. It is remarkable that, in the controversy with Stilling- 
fleet on this passage, Locke seems to take for granted that 
there is no immaterial piinciple in brutes; and as he had too 
much' plain sense to adopt the Cartesian theory of their 
insensibility, he draws the most plausible argument for the 
possibility of thought in matter by the admitted fact of sensa- 
tion and voluntary motion in these animar organisations. 
^It is not doubted but that the properties of a rose, a peach. 
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or an elepliant, superadded to matter, cliaiige not the 
properties of matter, but matter is in these tilings matter 
still.’ Eew perhaps at present who believe in the im- 
materiality of the human soul would deny the same to an 
elephant; but it must be owned that the discoveries of 
zoology have pushed this to consequences which some might 
not readily adopt. The spiritual being of a sponge revolts a 
little our prejudices; yet there is no resting-place, and we 
must admit this, or be content to sink ourselves into a mass 
of medullary fibre. Brutes have been as slowly emancipated 
in philosophy as some classes of mankind have been in civil 
polity; their souls, we see, were almost universally disputed 
to them at the end of the seventeenth century, even by those 
who did not absolutely bring them down to machinery. 
Even within the recollection of many, it was common to 
deny them any kind of reasoning faculty, and to solve their 
most sagacious actions by the vague word instinct. We 
have come of late years to think better of our humble com- 
panions; and, as usual in similar cases, the predominant 
bias, at least with foreign naturalists, seems rather too much 
of a levelling character. • 

117. No quality more remarkably distinguishes Locke than 
his love of truth. He is of no sect or party, has no Hisiove of 
oblique design, such as we so irequently perceive, originality, 
of sustaining some tenet which he suppresses, no submissive- 
ness to the opinions of others, nor what very few lay aside, 
to his own. Without having adopted certain dominant 
ideas, like Descartes and Malebranche, he follows with in- 
flexible impartiality and unwearied patience the long process 
of analysis to which he has subjected the human mind. No 
great writer has been more exempt from vanity, in which he 
is very advantageously contrasted with Bacon and Descartes ; 
but he is sometimes a little sharp and contemptuous of his 
predecessors. The originality of Locke is real and un- 
affected; not that he has derived nothing from others, which 
would be a great reproach to himself or to them, hut in 
whatever he has in common with other philosophers there is 
always a tinge of his own thoughts, a modification of the 
particular tenet, or at least a peculiarity of language which 
renders it not very easy of detection. • It was not to be 
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expected/ says Stewa-rt^ Hliat in a work so composed by 
snatclies, to borrow a plirase of the a-uthor, be should be able 
accurately to draw the line between bis own ideas and the 
hints for which he was indebted to others. To those who 
are well acquainted with his speculations it must appear 
evident that he had studied diligently the metaphysical 
writings both of Hobbes and Gassendi, and that he was no 
stranger to the Essays of Montaigne, to the philosophical 
works of Bacon, and to Malebranche’s Inquiry after Truth, 
That he was familiarly conversant with the Cartesian system 
may be presumed from what we are told by his biographer, 
that it was this which first inspii'ed him with a disgust at 
the jargon of the schools, and led him into that train of 
thinking which he afterwards prosecuted so successfully. 
I do not, however, recollect that he has any where in his 
Essay mentioned the name of any one of those anthors. It 
is probable that when he sat down to write he found the 
result of his youthful reading so completely identified with 
the fruits of his subsequent reflections, that it was impossible 
for him to attempt a separation of the one from the other, 
and that he was thus occasionally led to mistake the trea- 
sures of memory for those of invention. That this was really 
the case may he further presumed from the peculiar and 
original cast of his phraseology, which, though in general 
careless and unpolished, has always the merit of that 
characteristical unity and raciness of style which demon- 
strate that while he was writing he conceived himself to be 
drawing only from his own resources.’®’ 

118. The writer, however, whom we have just quoted has 
Dofendedm quito doue justice to the originality of Locke in 
two cases, jnore than one instance. Thus on this very passage 
we find a note in these words ^Mr. Addison has remarked 
that Malebranche had the start of Locke by several years in 
his notions on the subject of duration. Some other coinci- 
dences not less remarkable might be easily pointed out in the 
opinions of the English and of the French philosopher.’ I am 
not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt, the truth of the 
latter sentence. But with respect to the notions of Male- 

* Preliminary Dissertation. 
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branclie and Locke on duration, it must be said, tliat tbej 
are neither the same, nor has Addison asserted them to be 
so.^ The one threw out an hypothesis with no attempt at 
proof : the other offered an explanation of the pliaenomena* 
What Locke has advanced as to our ofetting* the idea of du- 
ration by reflecting on the succession of our ideas seems to be 
truly his own. Whether it be entirely the right explanation, 
is another question. It rather appears to me that the inter- 
nal sense, as we may not improperly call it, of duration be- 
longs separately to eachidea, and is rather lost than suggested 
by their succession. Duration is best perceived when we are 
able to detain an idea for some time without change, as in 
watching the motion of a pendulum. And though it is im- 
possible for the mind to continue in this state of immobility 
more perhaps than about a second or two, this is sufficient to 
give us an idea of duration as the necessary condition of exist- 
ence. Whether this be an objective or merely a subjective 
necessity, is an abstruse question, which our sensations domot 
enable us to decide. But Locke appears to have looked rather 
at the measure of duration, by which we divide it into por- 
tions, than at the mere simplicity of the idea itself. Such a 
measure, it is certain, can only be obtained through the me- 
dium of a succession in our ideas. 

119. It has been also remarked by Stewart that Locke 
claims a discovery due rather to Descartes, namely, the im- 
possibility of defining simple ideas. Descartes however, as 
well as the authors of the Port-Eoyal Logie, merely says that 
words already as clear as we can make them, do not require, 
or even admit of definition. But I do not perceive that he 
has made the distinction we find in the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, that the names of simple ideas are not capa- 
ble of any definition, while the names of all complex ideas are 
so. It has not, that I know,’ Locke says, ^ been observed 
by any body what words are, and what words are not, capable 
of being defined.’ The passage which I have quoted in 
another place, from Descartes’s posthumous dialogue, even if 
it went to this length, was unknown to Locke ; yet he might 
have acknowledged that he had been in some measure anti- 
cipated, in other observations by that philosopher. 


^ Spectator, No. 04, 
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120. The first book of the Essay on the Unman TJnder- 
Hisviewof standing is directed, as is well known, against the 
innate ideas, ^octiine of innate ideas, or innate principles in the 
mind. This has been often censured, as combating in some 
places a tenet which no one would support, and as, in other 
passages, breaking upon moral distinctions themselves, by 
disputing the universality of their acknowledginent. With 
respect to the former charge, it is not perhaps easy for ns to 
determine what might be the crude and confused notions, or 
at least language, of many who held the theory of innate 
ideas. It is by no means evident that Locke had Descartes 
chiefly or even at all in his view. Lord Herbert, whom he 
distinctly answers, and many others, especially the Plato- 
nists, had dwelt upon innate ideas in fiir stronger terms than 
the great Erench metaphysician, if indeed he can be said to 
have maintained them at all. The latter and more important 
accusation rests upon no other pretext, than that Locke must 
be jeckoned among those who have not admitted a moral 
faculty of discerning right from wrong to be a part of our 
constitution. But that there is a law of nature imposed by 
the Supreme Being, and consequently universal, ha.s been so 
repeatedly asserted in his writings, that it would imply great 
inattention to question it. Stewart has justly vindicated 
Locke in this respect from some hasty and indefinite charges 
of Beattie but I must venture to think that he goes much 
too far when he attempts to identify the doctrines of the Es- 
say with those of Shaftesbury. These two philosophers were 
in opposite schools as to the test of moral sentiments. Locke 
seems always to adopt what is called the selfish system in 
morals, resolving all morality into religion, and all religion 
into a regard to our own interest. And he seems to have 
paid less attention to the emotions than to the intellectual 
powers of the soul. 

121. It would by no means be difficult to controvert other 

General toiiets of this great man. But the obligations we 
praise. owe to Mm for the Essay on the Human Under- 

standing are never to be forgotten. It is truly the first real 

" [To the passages qiioted by Stewart dares his belief, ‘that there is a law of 
(First Dissertation, p. 29) we may add a nature knowable by the light of nature.’ 
letter since published, of Locke to Mr. Ki of Locke, vol, i. p. 366. — 

Tyrrell, wherein he most explicitly do- 1817.] 
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cliart of tlie coasts ; wliei'em some may be laid down incor- 
rectly, but tlie general relations of all are perceived. And 
we who find some things to censure in Locke have perhaps 
learned how to censure them from himself; we have thrown 
off so many false notions and films of prejudice by his help 
that we are become capable of judging our master. This is 
what has been the fate of all who have pushed onward the 
landmarks of science ; they have made that easy for inferior 
men which was painfully laboured through by themselves. 
Among many excellent things in the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding, none are more admirable than much of the third 
book on the nature of words, especially the three chapters 
on their imperfection and abuse.^* In earlier treatises of 
logic, at least in that of Port-Eoyal, some of this might be 
found ; hut nowhere are verbal fallacies, and above all, the 
sources from which they spring, so fully and conclusively 
exposed.®',','. ; 

^ [In former editions I had said ‘the has, on the contrary, had nothing so mnch 
whole third book,’ which Mr. Mills calls at heart as to depreciate the glory of one 
‘that immortal third book.’ But we whom Europe has long reckoned among 
must except the sixth chapter on the the founders of metaphysical science. It 
names of substances, in which Locke’s may have been wrong in Locke to employ 
reasoning against the real distinction of the word in different senses. But, 
species in the three kingdoms of nature as undoubtedly he did not always mean 
is Ml of false assumptions, and cannot be by it an image in the mind, what can be 
maintained at all in the present state of less fair than such passages as the follow- 
natural history. He asks, eh. vi. § 13, ing? ‘Eh hien! songez-y, vous n’avez 
* What are the alterations may or may de eonnaissance legitime de la peiisee, de 
not be in a horse or lead, without mak- la volont4, de la sensibilite, qn’a la con- 
ing either of them to be of another di ti on que les id6es que vous en ayez vous 
species?’ The answer is obvious, that les representent ; et ces id^es doivent 
an animal engendered between a horse etre des images, et par consequent des 
and mare, is a horse, and no other ; and images materielles. Jugez dans quelle 
that any alteration in the atomic weight abime d’absurdites nous voila, tomb^s, 
of lead would make it a different species. Pour connaitre la pens<^e, et la volontd 
‘ I once saw a creature,’ says Locke, qui sont imm<at6riolles, il faut que nous 
‘ that was the issue of a eat and a rat, en ayons une image mat^rielle qui leur 
and had the plain marks of both about rassemble,’ (Oours de THist. de la 
it.’ This cannot be true ; but if it were ? Philos., vol. ii. p. 348, ed. 1829.) It 
Are there therefore no mere cats and ought surely to have occurred that, in 
mere rats? — 1847.] proportio|i to the absurdity of such .a 

“ [A highly-distinguished philosopher, proposition, was the want of likelihood 
M. Cousin, has devoted nearly a volume that a mind eminently cautious and ve- 
to the refutation of Locke, discussing flective should have embraced it. 
almost every cliajDter in the second and It is not possible in a note to remark 
fourth books of the Essay on Human Un- on the many passages wherein M. Cousin 
derstanding. In many of these treatises has dealt no fair measure to our illustrious 
I cannot by any means go along with metaphysician. But one I will not pass 
the able writer ; and re^-ret that he has over. He quotes liocke for the words : 
taken so little pains to distin^ish real ‘ A r%ard des ©sprits (nos 4mes, les in- 
froin verbal differences of opinion, but telligences), [interpolation by M. Cousin 
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122. Tlie same prai§ewortliy diligence iii liiiiiting error to 
Locke’S distinguishes the short' treatise on 

the Conduct of the Understanding ; which having 
standing. hccn Originally designed as an additional chapter to 
the; Essay/ is as it were the ethical application of its theory, 
and ought always to he read with it, if indeed, for the sake 
of its practical utility, it should not come sooner into the 
course of education. Aristotle himself, and the whole of his 
dialectical school, had pointed out many of the sophisms 


himself], nous ne pouvons pas plus con- 
naitre qu’ily a des eeprits finis r^ellement 
existanvS, par los idees cj ue nous en avons, 
quo nous ne pouvons connaitre qu’il y a 
hs fees ou des centaures par les idees 
que nous nous en formons.' Yoila bien, 
ce me seinble, le seeplicisme absolu ; et 
vons ponsez peut-etre que la conclusion 
derni^'re de Locke sera qii’il n’y a aueune 
connaissance des esprits finis, parconsA 
quent de uotre 4me, par consequent en- 
core d’aueuiie des facultes de notre lime ; 
carl’objection esfc aussi vaiable contre les 
ph^iiom^nes de lAme que contre la sub- 
stance. C’est la ofi il aurait du aboiitir ; 
mais il ne Tose, parce qu’il n’y a pas 
un pliilosophe a la fois plus sage et plus 
inconsistant que Locke. Q,iie lait-il, 
Messieurs ? Dans le peril ou le pousso 
la pbilosophie, il abandonne sa philo- 
sopbie et toute pbilosophie, et il en ap- 
pelle au cbiistianisme, a la revelation, a 
la foi ; et par foi, par revelation, il n’en- 
tend pas une foi, une r^vMation philoso- 
phique ; cetto interpretation n’appartient 
pas au temps de Locke ; il entend la foi 
et la revelation dans le sens propre de la 
tbeologie la plus ortbodoxe ; ot il eonclut 
ainsi: ‘Par consequent, sur I’existence 
de i’esprifc nous devons nous contenter do 
i’evidence de Ja foi.’ P. 350. Who could 
suppose that all this imputation of un- 
limited scepticism, not less than that of 
Hume, since it amounts to a doubt of 
the existence of our own minds, ij founded 
on H. Cousin’s misunderstanding of the 
wordi spipitl By spirits, or finite spirits, 
Locke did not mean our own minds, but 
created intelligences, differing from hu- 
man, as the word was constantly used in 
theological metaphysics. The sense of 
the passage to which M. Cousin refers 
is so clear that no English reader could 


misconceive it ; probably he was led 
wrong I:)y a translation in which he found 
the word 

But I really cannot imagine any trans- 
lation to be so unfaithful as to remove 
from 3VI. Cousin the blame of extreme 
carelessness. The words of Locke are, 

‘ Concerning finite spirits, as well as se- 
veral other things, we must contcnit our- 
selves with the evidence of faith.’ B. iv. 
ch. 11. But at the beginning of the 
same chapter he says, ‘The knowledge 
of our own being we have by intuition.’ 
And in the preceding, the tenth chapter, 
more fully : ‘ I think it is beyond ques- 
tion that man has a clear perception of 
his own being; he knows eertairily that 
he exists, and that he is something. He 
that can doubt whether he be any thing 
or no, I speak not to, no more than I 
would argue with pure nothing, or en- 
deavour to convince non -entity that it 
were something.’ Compare this wdth 
M. Cousin’s representiition. 

The name of Locke is part of our lite- 
rary inheritance, which, as Englishmen, 
we cannot sacrifice. If, indeed, the uni- 
versity at which he wns educated cannot 
discover that hois, perhaps, lier chief 
boast, if a declaimcr from that quarter 
presumes to speak of ‘the sophist 
Locke,’ we may console ourselves by 
recollecting how little influence such a 
local party is likely to olhiin over the 
literary world. But the fsme of M. 
Cousin is so convSpiciious that iiis pni- 
judices readily become the prejudices of 
many, and liis misrepresenta, lions pass 
with many for unanswerable criticisms. 
—1847.] 

^ See a letter to Molyneux, d:;ted 
April, 1697. Locke’s Works (fob 1759), 
Tol. iii, p. 639. 
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against wliicli we slionld guard our reasoning faculties ; but 
tliese are cliiefly sucli .as 'others attempt to put upon us in 
dispute. 'There ' are unore dangerous .fallacies by which we 
cheat oiirselTes; prejudicOj partiality, self-interest^, vanity, 
inattention, and indifference to truth. Locke, who was as 
exempt from these as almost any . man who has turned his 
mind to so many subjects where their influence is to be sus- 
pected, has dwelled on the moral discipline of the intellect 
in this treatise better, as I conceive, than any of his pre- 
decessors, though we have already seen, and it might appear 
far more at length to those who should have recourse to 
the books, that Arnaiild and Malebranche, besides other 
French philosophers of the age, had not been remiss in this 
iiidispensable part of logic. 

128. Locl^e throughout this treatise labours to secure the 
inquirer from that previous persuasion of his own opinion, 
which generally renders all his pretended investigations of 
its truth little more than illusive and nugatory. But the in- 
differeney which he recommends to everything except truth 
itself, so that we should not even wish anything to be true 
before we have examined whether it be so, seems to involve 
the impossible hypothesis that man is but a purely reasoning 
being. It is vain to press the recommeudation of freedom 
from prejudice so far; since we c&nnot but conceive some 
propositions to be more connected mth our welfare than 
others, and consequently to desire their truth. These ex- 
aggerations lay a fundamental condition of honest inquiry 
open to the sneers of its adversaries ; and it is. sufficient, 
because nothing more is really attainable, first to dispossess 
ourselves of the notion that our interests are concerned where 
they are not, and next, even when we cannot but wish one 
result of our inquiries rather than another, to be the more 
uiiremittirig in our endeavours to exclude this bias from our 
reasoning. # ■ 

124. I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in 
neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a boy 
about the time when the reasoning faculties become deve- 
loped. It will give him a sober and serious, not flippant 
or self- conceited, iiide2}endency of thinking ; and while it 
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teaches how to distrust ourselves and to watch those pre- 
judices which necessarily grow up from one cause or another^ 
will inspire a reasonable confidence in what he has well con- 
sidered, by taking off a little of that deference to authority, 
which is the more to be regretted in its excess, that, like its 
cousin-german, party-spirit, it is frequently united to loyalty 
of heart and the generous enthusiasm of youth* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTOBY OF MOBAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AKB OP 
JHBISPRHDEHCE, FROM 1650 TO ] 700, 


Sect. I. — On Moral Philosophy. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters — Taylor — Oudwortli — Spinosa — Cumberland’s 
Law of Nature — Pulfendorf’s Treatise on the same Subject— Boche- 
foucault and La Bruyere — Locke on Education— Fenelon. 

1, The casuistical writers of the Roman cliurcli and espe- 
cially of the Jesuit order, belong to earlier periods; casmstnrof 
for little room was left for anything but popular Jesuits, 
compilations from large works of vast labour and accredited 
authority. But the false principles imputed to tjie latter 
school now raised a louder cry than before. Implacable and 
unsparing enemies, as well as ambitious intriguers them- 
selves, they were encountered by a host of those who envied, 
feared, and hated them. Among those none were such will- 
ing or able accusers as the Jansenists whom they persecuted* 
Pascal, by his Provincial Letters, did more to ruin Pa cars Pro- 

’ ^ , vmnial Let- 

the name of Jesuit than all the controversies of Pro- '^ers. 
testantism, or all the fulminatioiis of the parliament of Paris. 
A letter of Antony Arnauld, published in 1655, wherein he 
declared that he could not find in Jansenius the propositions 
condemned by the pope, and laid himself open to censure by 
some of his own, provoked the Sorbonne, of which he was a 
member, to exclude him from the faculty of theology. Before 
this resolution was taken, Pascal came forward in defence of 
his friend, under a fictitious name, in the first of what have 
been always called Lettres Provinciales, but more accurately, 
Lettres ecrites par Louis de Montalte a un Provincial de ses 
Amis, In the first four of them he discusses the thorny pro- 
blems of Jansenism, aiming chiefly to show that St. Thomas 
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Aquinas had maintained the same doctrine on efficacious 
grace which his disciples the Dominicans now rejected from 
another quarter. But he passed from hence to a theme more 
generally intelligible and interesting, the false morality of 
the Jesuit casuists. He has accumulated so long a list of 
scandalous decisions, and dwelled upon them with so much 
wit and spirit, and yet with so serious a severity, that the 
order of Loyola became a by- word with inanMiid. I do not 
agree with those who think the Provincial Letters a greater 
proof of the genius of Pascal than his Thoughts, in spite of 
the rnany weaknesses in reasoning which these display. The 
former are at present, finely written as alt confess them to 
he, too much filled with obsolete controversy, they quote 
books too much forgotten, they have too little bearing on 
any permanent sympathies, to he read with much interest or 
pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortunately for themselves, no 
Their truth writers at that time of sufficient ability to defend 

questioned • " 

by some. them ; and being disliked by many who were not 
Jansenists, could make little stand against their adversaries, # 
till public opinion had already taken its line. They have 
since not failed to change Pascal with extreme misrepre- 
sentation of their eminent casuists, Escobar, Busenbaum, and 
many others, so that some later disciples of their school have 
ventured to call the Provincial Letters the immortal liars 
(les immortelles menteuses). It has been insinuated, since 
Pascals veracity is hard to attack, that he was deceived by 
those from whom he borrowed his quotations. But he has 
himself declared, in a remarkable passage, not only that, far 
from repenting of these letters, he would make them yet 
stronger if it were to be done again, but that, although he 
had not read all the books he has quoted, else he must have 
spent great pai't of his life, in reading had books, yet he had 
read Escobar twice through ; and with resjiect to the rest, 
he, had not quoted a single passage without having seen it in 
the book, and examined the context, before and after, that 
he might not confound an objection with an answer, which 
would have been, reprehensible and unjust:^ it is therefore 
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impossible to save the iionotir of Pascal, if Ms quotations are 
^ not fair. Nor did he stand alone in his imputations on the ‘ 

. Jesuit casllistr3^ 'A "book called Morale des Jesuites, ,bj ; 
Mcolas Perrault, published at Mens in 1637^ goes over the: ■ 
same ground with less pleasantry, but not less learning, 

8. The most extensive and learned work on casuistry which 
has appeared in the English language is the Ductor 
Dubitanti^^^ of Jeremy Taylor, published in 1660. bitaubmm. 

This, as its title shows, treats of subjective morality, or the 
guidance of the conscience. But this cannot be much dis- 
cussed without establishing some principles of objective rigiit 
"1^ and wrong, some standard by which; the conscience is to ,,be , 
ruled. ^ The whole measure and rule of conscience,-’ aecord- 
iiig to Taylor, Ms the law of God, or Clod’s will signified to 
us by nature or revelation; and by the several manners and 
times and parts of its communication it hath obtained several 
liaines , — ^tlie law of nature— the consent of nations — right 
reason — the Decalogue — the sei'mon of Christ — the canons 
of the apostles— the laws ecclesiastical and civil of princes 
^ and governors — -fame or the public reputation of things, ex- 
pressed by proverbs and other instances and manners of 
public honesty. . . . These being the full measures of rigdit 
and wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be the rule of con- 
seieiiee and the subject of the present book.’ 

4. The heterogeneous cotnbination of things so different in 
nature and authority, as if they were all expressions itRc^inawter 
of the law of God, does not augur well for the dis- 
tiiictiiess of Taylor’s moral philoso|)hy, and would be dis- 
advantageously compared with the Ecclesiastical Polity of 
Hooker. Nor are we deceived in the anticipations we iniglit 
draw. With many of Taylor’s excellences, his vast fertility 
and Ms frequent acuteness, the Ductor Dubitantium exliibits 
his characteristic defects; the waste of quotations is oven 
greater than in liis other writings, and his own exuberance 
of mind degenerates into an intolerable prolixity. His solii- 
tion of moral difficulties is often unsatisfactory; after an 
accumulation of arguments and authorities we have the dis- 
appointment to perceive that the knot is neither urLtied j:ior : ' 
cut ; there seems a want of close investigation of principles, 
a freouent confusion and obsenritv. xvlnrU) 
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faults, excessive display of erudition and redundancy of lan- 
guage, conspire to produce. Paley is no doubt often super- 
ficial, and sometimes mistaken ; yet in clearness, in concise- 
ness, in freedom from impertinent reference to authority, he 
is far superior to Taylor. 

5. Taylor seems too much inclined to side with those who 
resolve all right and wrong into the positive will of God, 
The law of nature he defines to be ‘ the universal law of the 
world, or of mankind, to which we are inclined by nature, 
invited by consent, prompted by reason, but which is bound 
ujpon us only by the command of God.^ Though in the strict 
meaning of the word, law, this may be truly said, it was 
surely required, considering the large sense which that word 
has obtained as coincident with moral right, that a fuller 
explanation should be given than Taylor has even intimated, 
lest the goodness of the Deity should seem something arbi- 
trary and precarious. And though, in maintaining, against 
most of the scholastic metaphysicians, that God can dispense 
with the precepts of the Decalogue, he may be substantially 
right, yet his reasons seem by no means the clearest and 
most satisfactory that might be assigned. It may be added, 
that in his prolix rules concerning what he calls a probable 
conscience, he comes very near to the much decried theories 
of the Jesuits. There was indeed a vein of subtilty in Taylor’s 
understanding which was not always without influence on his 
candour. 

6, A treatise concerning eternal and immutable morality, 
pidwornfs by Cud worth, was first published in 1731. This 
morality, may be almost reckoned a portion of his Intellectual 
System, the object being what he has declared to be one of 
those which he had there in view. This was to prove that 
moral differences of right and wrong are antecedent to any 
divine law. He wrote therefore not only against the Gal- 
vinistic school, hut in some measure against Taylor, though 
he abstains from mentioning any recent author except Des- 
cartes, who had gone far in referring all moral distinctions 
to the arbitrary will of God. Cudworth’s reasoning is by 
no means satisfactory, and rests too much o*n the dogmatic 
metaphysics which were going out of use. The nature or 
essence of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon the will 
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of God alone, wliicli is the efficient, but not the formal, cause 
of all things ; a distinction not very intelligible, but on which 
he seems to build his thebrj.^ For, though admitting that 
moral relations have no objective existence out of the mind, 
he holds that they have a positive essence, and therefore are 
not nothing; whence it follows that they must be indepen- 
dent of will. He pours out much ancient learning, though 
not so lavishly as in the Intellectual System. 

7. The urgent necessity of contracting my sails in this last 
period, far the most abundant as it is in the variety Nicoie-La 
and extent of its literature, restrains me from more 

than a bare mention of several works not undeserving of 
regard. The Essais de Moi’ale of Nicole are less read than 
esteemed, says a late biographer.^ Voltaire, however, pro- 
phesied that they would not perish. The chapter, especially,’ 
he proceeds, "^on the means of preserving peace among men 
is a master-piece to which nothing equal has been left to us 
by antiquity.’^ These Essays are properly contained in six 
volumes; but so many other pieces are added in some edi- 
tions that the collection under that title is very long. La 
Placette, minister of a French church at Copenhagen, has 
been called the Protestant Nicole. His Essais de Morale, 
in 1692 and other years, are full of a solid morality, rather 
strict in casuistry, and apparently not deficient in observa- 
tion, and analytical views of human nature. They were 
much esteemed in their own age. Works of this kind treat 
so very closely on the department of practical religion that 
it is sometimes difficult to separate them on any fixed prin- 
ciple. A less liomiletical form, a comparative absence of 
Scriptural quotation, a more reasoning and observing mode 
of dealing with the subject, are the chief distinctions. But 
in the sermons of Barrow and some others we find a great 
deal of what may be justly called moral philosophy. 

8, A book by Sharrock, De Officiis secundum Eationis 
Humaiise Dietata, 1660, is occasionally quoted, and otiier 
seems to be of a |)hilosophical nature.® Velthuysen, 

a Dutch minister, was of more reputation. His name was 
rather obnoxious to the orthodox, since he was a strenuous 

^ P. 15. * Biog. univ. Sieclo de Louis XIV. 

® Oiimberla-nd (in praefationo) I)e Legibus Xutu]’a\ 
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advocate of toleration, a Cartesian in pMlosopliy, and in- 
/cliiied' to judge for Mmsel^^^ His . chief works, are De Priii- 
eipiis Jnsti et ^Decorij, and De Haturali Pudore.^:, But we 
• ;miist now 'pass on to those who‘ have exercised a greater in-' 
■ fluenee' m philosophy,'' Cumberland and Puffendorf, 
after giving' a short consideration to Spiiiosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be called, of Spinosa, 
Moral has bceii developed by him in the fourth and fifth 

System of « i . -n i • tit 

Spinosa. parts of his Ethics. We are not deceived in what 
might naturally be expected from the unhesitating adherence 
of Spinosa to a rigorous line of reasoning, that his ethical 
scheme would offer nothing inconsistent with the funda- 
mental pantheism of his philosophy. In nature itself, he 
maintains as before, there is neither perfection nor imper- 
fection, neither good nor evil ; but these are modes of speak- 
ing, adopted to express the relations of things as they aiijiear 
to our minds. Whatever contains more positive attributes 
capable of being apprehended by ns than another contains, 
is more perfect than it. Whatever we know to be useful to 
ourselves, that is good; and wdiatever impedes our attain- 
ineiit of good, is evil. By this utility Spinosa does not 
understand happiness, if by that is meant pleasurable sensa- 
tion, but the extension of our mental and bodily capacities. 
The passions restrain and overpower these capacities; and 
coming from without, thaf is, from the body, render the 
ixiind a less powerful agent than it seems to be. It is only, 
we may remember, in a popular sense, and subject to his own 
definitions, that Spinosa acknowledges the mind to be an 
agent at all; it is merely so, in so far as its causes of action 
cannot be referred by us to any tiling external. No passion 
can be restrained excejit by a stronger. passion. Hence even 
a knowledge of what is really good - or evil for us can . of itself 
restrain no passion ; but only as it is associated with a per- 
ception of joy and sorrow, which is - a mode of passion. This 
perception is necessarily accompanied' by desire or aversion; 
but they ina.y often be so weak as to be controlled by other 
sentiments of the 'Same class inspired by conflicting passions. 
This is the cause .of the, weakness, and ineoBstaiicy of many,- 

. ^ UiogT. luiir. BarbejTac’s notes on PiiifendoiT, passim. 
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and lie alone is: w steadily pursues wliafc 

is useful to liiniself ; \tliat is,, what reason points out as tlie 
best means of preserving liis well-being and extending liis 
capacities. Hotliing is absolutely good^ iioihiiig therefore is 
principally sought by a virtuous man, but knowledge, not of 
things external, which gives us only inadequate ideas, but of 
God. Other things are good or evil to us so far as they suit 
our nature or contradict it ; and so far as men act by reason, 
they must agree in seeking what is conformable to their 
•jiatiire. And those who agree with us in living by reason, 
are thenxselves' of all things most suitable to our nature; so 
that the , society of such men is most to be desired; and io 
enlarge that society by x’endering men vii'tuoiis, and by pro- 
moting their advantage when they are so, is most useful to 
ourselves. For the good of such as pursue virtue may be 
enjoyed by all, and does not obstruct our own. Whatever 
conduces to the common society of mankind and jxromotes 
concord among them is useful to all; and whaf ever has an 
opposite tendency is pernicious. The passions are sometimes 
incapable of excess, but of this the only instances ai*6 joy and 
cheerfulness ; more frequently they become ixernieious by 
being indulged, and in some cases, such as hatred, can never 
be nsefuh We should thei’efore, for our own sakes, meet 
the hatred and malevolence of others with love and liberality. 
Spinosa dwells niuch on the preference due to a social above 
a solitary life, to cheerfulness above austerity, and alludes 
frequently' to the current theological ethics with ceixsui^e. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled On 'Hraxiaix 
Slaveiy, meaning the snhjngation of the reason to the pas- 
sions ; the fifth, On Human Liberty, is designed, to show,, as.. 
had been partly done in the former, how the mind or intel- 
lectual man is to preserve its supremacy. This is to be 
effected, not by the extinction, which is impossible, but the ' 
moderation of the passions and the secret of doing this, 
according to Spinosa, is to contemplate such things as are 
naturally associated with affections of no great violence. We 
find that when we look at things simply in themselves, and 
not in their necessary relations, they afiect us more power- 
fully ; whence it may be inferred that we shall weaken the 
passion by viewing them as parts of a necessary series. We 
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sion in many different relations^ and in general, by enlarging 
the sphere of our tiiowledge concerning it. Hence the more 
adequate ideas we attain of things that affect ns, the less we 
shall he oyercoine by the passion they excite. But most of 
all it should be oiir endeavour to refer all things to the idea 
of God. The more we understand ourselves and our passions, 
the 3 acre we shall love God ; for the more we understand any- 
thing, the more pleasure we have in contemplating it ; and 
we shall associate the idea of God with this pleasurable con- 
templation, which is the essence of love. The love of God 
should be the chief employment of the mind. But God has 
no passions ; therefore he who desires that God should love 
him, desires in fact that he should cease to be God. And the 
more we believe others to be united in the same love of God, 
the more we shall love him ourselves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the greatest degree of 
virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. This 
knowledge is the perfection of human nature ; it is accom- 
panied with the greatest joy and contentment ; it leads to a 
love of God, intellectual, not imaginative, eternal, because 
not springiiig from passions that perish with the body, being 
itself a portion of that infinite love with which God intellec- 
tually loves himself. In this love towards God our chief feli- 
city consists, which is not the reward of virtue, but virtue 
itself; nor is any one happy because he has overcome the 
passions, but it is by being happy, that is, by enjoying the 
fulness of divine love, that he has become capable of over- 
coming them. 

12. These extraordinary effusions confirm what has been 
hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst of Ms 
atheism, seemed often to hover over the regions of mystical 
theology. This last hook of the Ethics speaks, as is evident, 
the very language of Quietism. In Spinosa himself it is not 
easy io understand the meaning ; his sincerity ought not, I 
think, to be called in question; and this enthusiasm may be 
set down to the rapture of the imagination expatiating in the 
enclianting wilderness of its creation. But the possibility of 
combining such a tone of contemplative devotion with the 
systematic denial of a Supx-eme Being, in any personal sense, 
may put us on our guard against the tendency of mysticism. 
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■wliicli may again, as it has frequently, degenerate into a simi- 
lar chaos.:, , 

13. The science of ethics, in the third quarter of the seven- 
teenth ctotiiry, seemed to be cultivated by three 

very divergent schools ; by that of the theologians, SeLegitms 
who went no farther than revelation, or at least 
than the positive law of G-od, for moral distinctions ; by that 
of the Platonic philosophers, who sought them in eternal and 
intrinsic relations ; and that of Hobbes and Spinosa, who re- 
duced them all to selfish prudence. A fourth theory, wliieli, 
ill some of its modifications, has greatly prevailed in the last 
two centuries, may be referred to Richard Cumberland, after- 
wards Bishop of Peterhorough. His famous work, De Legi- 
bus Haturse Disquisitio Philosophica, was published in 1672. 
It is contained in nine chapters, besides the preface or prole- 
gomena. 

14. Cumberland begins by mentioning Grotius, Selden, and 
one or two more who have investigated the laws of Analysis of 
nature a postomn, that is, by the testimony of 
authors and the consent of nations. But as some objections 
may be started against this mode of proof, which, though he 
does not hold them to be valid, are likely to have some eifect, 
he prefers another line of demonstration, deducing the laws of 
nature, as effects, from their real causes in the constitution 
of nature itself. The Platonic theory of innate moral ideas, 
sufficient to establish natural law, he does not admit. ^ For 
myself at least I may say that I have not been so fortunate 
as to arrive at the knowledge of this law by so compendious 
a road.’ He deems it therefore necessary to begin with what 
we learn by daily use and experience, assuming nothing but 
the physical laws of motion shown by mathematicians, and 
the derivation of all their operations from the will of a 
First Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all propositions which can 
be justly reckoned general moral laws of nature, he finds 
that they may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the common 
good of all rational agents, which tends to our own good as 
part of the whole ; as its opposite tends not only to the 
misery of the whole system, but to our own.^ This ten iency, 
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advocate of toleration, a Cartesian in philosophy, and in- 
clined to judge' for himself. ■ His chief works are" Be Prin- 
ci|}iis Justi et Decori, and Be Naturali Pudore/ But we 
must now pass' on to those who^ have exercised a greater , in- 
fliionce ill moral philosophy, Cumberland and Piiffendorf, 
after giving a short consideration to Spiiiosa. 

9, The moral system, if so it may be called, of Spinosa, 
Moral has becii developed by him in the fourth and fifth 
Spiuosa. parts of his Ethics. We are not deceived in what 
might naturally be expected from the unhesitating adherence 
of Spinosa to a rigorous line of reasoning, that his ethical 
sclieine would oifer nothing inconsistent with the funda- 
mental pantheism of his philosophy. In nature itself, he 
iiiairitams as before, there is neither perfection nor imper- 
fection, neither good nor evil ; but these are modes of speak- 
ing, adopted to express the relations of things as they appear 
to our minds. Whatever contains more positive attributes 
capable of being apprehended by us than another contains, 
m more perfect than it. Whatever we know to be useful to 
ourselves, that is good; and whatever imiiedes our attain- 
ment of good, is evil. By this utility Spinosa does not 
understand happiness, if by that is meant pleasurable sensa- 
tion, but the extension of our mental and bodily capacities. 
The passions restrain and overpower these capacities; and 
coming from without, that is, from the body, render the 
mind a less powerful agent than it seems to be. It is only, 
may remember, in a popular sense, and subject to his own 
definitiiong, that Spinosa acknowledges the mind to be an 
agent a>t all; it is merely so, in so far as its causes of action 
cannot be referred by us to anything external. • No passion 
can be restrained except by a "stronger passion. Ilence even 
a knowledge of what is really good, or evil for us, can . of itself 
restrain no passion; but only as it is associated with a per- 
ception of joy and sorrow, which is - a mode of passion. This 
pereeption is necessarily , accompanied -by desire or aversion; 
but they may often be so weak as. to be : controlled' by other 
■seiitiin of the same class- inspired by co.nflicting passions. 
This is the cause of .the weakness and inconstancy of many, . 


^ Biogr. lujlv. BaiBeyrac’s notes on Tuffeiidorf, passim. 
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and lie alone is wise and virtuons wlio steadily pursues wliat 
is useful to yliiin self; that points out as the 

best means of preserving' liis well-being aaid extending bis 
capacities. Nothing is ...absolutely good, nothing therefore is 
principally sought by a virtuous .man, but knowledge, not of 
tilings external, which gives tis only inadequate ideiis, but of 
God. Other things are good or evil to us so far as they suit 
our nature or contradict it ; and so fiiv as men act by reason, 
they must agree in seeking what is conformable to tlieir 
nature. And those who agree with us in living by reason, 
are themselves of all things most suitable to our nature ; so 
that the society of such men is iiiost to be desired; and lo 
enlarge tliat society by rendering men virtuous, and by pro- 
moting their advantage when they are so, is most useful, ^to 
oiirsel ves. For the good of such as pursue virtue may bo 
enjoyed by all, and does not obstruct our own. Whatever 
conduces to the common society of mankind and promotes 
concord among them is useful to all; and whatever has an 
opposite tendency is pernicious. The passions are sometimes 
incapable of excess, but of this the only instances are joy and 
cheerfulness ; more frequently they become pernicious by 
being indulged, and in some cases, such as hatred, can never 
be useful. We should therefore, for our own sakes, meet 
the hatred and malevolence of others with love and liberality, 
Spinosa divells much on the preference due to a social above 
a solitary life, to cheerfulness above austerity, and alludes 
frequently to the current theological ethics with censure. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled On Human 
Slavery, meaning the subjugation of the reason to the pas- 
sions ; the fifth, On Human Liberty, is designed to show, as 
had been partly clone in the former, how the mind or intel- 
lectual man is to preserve its supremacy. This is to be 
effected, not by the extinction, which is impossible, but the 
moderation of the passions; and the secret of doing this, 
according to Spinosa, is to contemplate such things as are 
naturally associated with affections of no great violence. We 
find that when we look at things simply in themselves, and 
not in their necessary relations, they affect us more power- 
fully ; whence it may be inferred that we shall weaken the 
passion by viewing them as parts of a necessary series. Wo 
promote the same end by considering the objf.^ct of the pas- 
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sion ill inaiij different relations, and in general, by enlarging 
the sphere of our knowledge concernin g it. Hence the more 
adequate ideas we attain of things that affect ns, the less we 
shall be overcome by the passion they excite. But most of 
all it sliould be oiir endeavour to refer all things to the idea 
of God. The more we understand ourselves and our passions, 
the more we shall love God; for the more we understand any- 
thing, the more pleasure we have in contemplating it ; and 
we shall associate the idea of God with this pleasurable con- 
templation, which is the essence of love. The love of God 
should be the chief employment of the mind. But God has 
no passions; therefore he who desires that God should love 
him, desires in fact that he should cease to be God. And the 
more we believe others to be united in the same love of God, 
the more we shall love him ourselves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the greatest degree of 
virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. This 
knowledge is the perfection of human nature ; it is accom- 
panied with the greatest joy and contentment ; it leads to a 
love of God, intellectual, not imaginative, eternal, because 
not springing from passions that perish with the body, being 
itself a portion of that infinite love with which God intellec- 
tually loves himself. In this love towards God our chief feli- 
city consists, which is not the reward of virtue, but virtue 
itself ; nor is any one happy because he has overcome the 
passions, but it is by being happy, that is, by enjoying the 
fulness of divine love, that he has become capable of over- 
coming them. 

12. These extraordinary effusions confirm what has been 
hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst of his 
atheism, seemed often to hover over the regions of mystical 
theology. This last boob of the Ethics speaks, as is evident, 
the very language of Quietism. In Spinosa himself it is not 
easy to understand the meaning ; his sincerity ought not, I 
think, to be called in question ; and this enthusiasm may be 
set down to the rapture of the imagination expatiating in the 
enchanting wilderness of its creation. But the possibility of 
combining such a tone of contemplative devotion with the 
systematic denial of a Supreme Being, in any personal sense, 
may put us on our guard against the tendency of mysticism, 
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wliicli may again^ as it lias frequently, degenerate into a simi- 
lar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, seemed to be cultivated by three ^umbtir- 
very divergent schools ; by that of the theologians, x^rLegibus 
who went no farther than revelation, or at least 

than the positive law of God, for moral distinctions ; by that 
of the Platonic philosophers, who sought them in eternal and # 
intrinsic relations ; and that of Hobbes and Spinosa, who re- 
duced them all to selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, 
ill some of its modifications, has greatly prevailed in the last 
two centuries, maybe referred to Richard Cumberland, after- 
wai'ds Bishoji of Peterborough. His famous work, De Legi- 
bus Hatiirm Disquisitio Philosophiea, was published in 1672. 

It is contained in nine chapters, besides the preface or prole- 
gomena. 

14. Cumherland begins by mentioning Grotius, Selden, and 
one or two more who have investigated the laws of Analysis of 
imtuve a posteriori f that is, by the testimony of mena. 
authors and the consent of nations. But as some objections 
may be started against this mode of proof, which, though he 
does not hold them to be valid, are likely to have some effect, 
heprefers another line of demonstration, deducing the laws of 
nature, as effects, from their real causes in the constitution 
of nature itself. The Platonic theory of innate moral ideas, 
sufficient to establish natural law, he does not admit. ‘ For 
myself at least I may say that I have not been so fortunate 
as to aiTive at the knowledge of this law by so compendious 
a road.’ He deems it therefore necessary to begin with what 
we learn by daily use and experience, assuming nothing but 
the physical laws of motion shown by mathematicians, and 
the derivation of all their operations from the will of a 
First Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all propositions which can 
be justly reckoned general moral laws of nature, he finds 
that they may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the common 
good of all rational agents, which tends to our own good as 
part of the whole ; as its opposite tends not only to the 
misery of the whole system, but to our own.^ This ten iency. 
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lie takes care to tell ns, tlaougli lie uses tlie present tense 
(coiidiicit)^ lias respect to the most remote' consequences, ancl- 
is so iiiiclerstoodhy Mm. , The means which serve to this end, 
the general good, may be treated as theorems in a geometri- 
cal method.^ Gumberland, as we have seen in Spiiiosa, was 
captivated by the apparent security of this road to truth, 

1 G. This scheme, he observes, may at first sight want the 
^two requisites of a law, a legislator and a sanction. But 
whatever is naturally assented to by our minds must spring 
from the author of nature. God is jiroved to be the author 
of every proposition which is proved to be true by the consti- 
tution of nature, which has him for its author.^ ISTor is a 
sanction wanting in the rewards, that is, the happiness which 
attends the observance of the law of nature, and in the oppo- 
site effects of its neglect ; and in a lax sense, though not 
that of the jurists, reward as well as punishment may be in- 
cluded ill the word sanction.^ But benevolence, tliat is, love 
and desire of good towards all rational beings, includes piety 
towards God, the greatest of them all, as well as humanity 
Cumberland altogether abstains from arguments founded on 
revelation, and is perhaps the first writer on natural law who 
has done so, for they may even be found in Hobbes. And I 
think that he may he reckoned the founder of what is awk- 
wardly and invidiously called the utilitarian school; for 
though similar expressions about the common good may some- 
times be found in the ancients, it does not seem to have been 
the basis of any ethical system. 

17. This common good, not any minute particle of it, as 
the benefit of a single man, is tbe great end of the legislator 
and of him who obeys his will. And such human actions as 
by their natural tendency promote the common good may be 
called naturally good, mo:^ than those w^hich tend only to 
the good of any one man, by how much the whole is greater 
than this small part. And whatever is directed in the 
shortest way to this end may be called right, as a right line 
is the shortest of all. And as the whole system of the uni- 
verse, when all things are arranged so as to produce happi- 
ness, is beautiful, being aptly disposed to its end, which is, 
the deliiiitioii of beauty, so particular actions contributing to 
this geiieral harmony may be called beautiful and becoming,” 
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18. Cmiiberland acutely remarks, in answer to the ob- 
jection to the practice of virtue from the evils which fall on 
good men, and the success of the wicked, that no good or 
evil is to be considered, in this point of view, which arises 
from mere necessity, or external causes, and not from our 
virtue or vice itself. He then shows that a regard for piety 
and peace, for mutual intercourse, and civil and domestic 
polity,, tends ■ to the happiness of everyone; and in reckoning * 
the good consequences of virtuous behaviour we are not only 
to estimate the pleasure intimately connected with it, which 
the love of God and of good men produces, but tlie con- 
tingent benefits we obtain by civil society, which we promote 
by such conduct.® And we see that in all nations there is 
some regard to good faith and the distribution of property, 
some respect to the obligation of oaths, some attachments to 
relations and friends. All men therefore acknowledge, and 
to a certain extent perform, those things which really tend 
to the common good. And though crime and violence some- 
times prevail, yet these are like diseases in the body which 
it shakes off; or if, like them, they prove sometimes mortal 
to a single community, yet human society is immortal; and 
the conservative principles of common good have in the end 
far more efficacy than those which dissolve and destroy 
states.. 

19. We may reckon the happiness consequent on virtue as 
a true sanction of natui’al law annexed to it by its author, 
and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions of its definition. 
And though some have laid less stress 011 these sanctions, 
and deemed virtue its own reward, and gratitude to God and 
man its best motive, yet the consent of nations and common 
experience show us that the observance of the first end, which 
is the common good, will not maintained without re- 
muneration, or penal consequences. 

20. By this single principle of common good we simplify 
the method of natural law, and arrange its secondary precepts 
in such subordination as best conduces to the general end. 
Hence moral rules give way in particular cases, when they 
come in collision with others of more extensive importance. 
For all ideas of right or virtue imply a relation to the system 
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aBcl nature of all rational beings. And tbe principles thus 
deduced as to moral conduct are generally ap|)licable to 
political societies, which in tbeir two leading institutions, the 
division of property and the coercive power of the magistrate, 
follow the steps of natural law, and adopt these rules of 
polity, because they perceive them to promote the common 
weaL: . 

21, From all intermixture of Scriptural authority Cum- 
berland proposes to abstain, building . only on reason and 
experience, since we believe the Scriptures to proceed from 
God because they illustrate and promote the law of nature. 
He seems to have been the first Christian writer who sought 
to establish systematically the piinciples of moral right inde- 
pendently of revelation. They are indeed taken for granted 
by many, especially those who adopted the Platonic language; 
or the schoolmen may have demonstrated them by arguments 
derived from reason, but seldom, if ever, without %ome 
collateral reference to theological authority. In this respect, 
therefore, Cumberland may be deemed to make an epoch in 
the history of ethical philosophy, though Puffendorf, whose 
work was published the same year, snay have nearly equal 
claims to it. If we compare the Treatise on the Laws of 
hTature with the Duetor Duhitantimn of Taylor, written a 
very few years before, we shall find ourselves in a new world 
of moral reasoning. The schoolmen and fathers, the canon- 
ists and casuists, have vanished like ghosts at the first day- 
light ; the continual appeal is to experience, and never to 
authority ; oi* if authority can be said to appear at all in the 
pages of Cumberland, it is that of the great axDostles of ex- 
perimental philosophy, Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or 
"Willis. His mind, liberal and comprehensive as well as 
acute, had been forcibly i^ressed with the discoveries of 
his own ao-e, both in mathematical science and in what is 
now more strictly called physiology. From this armoury he 
eliose his weapons, and employed them, in some instances, 
witli great sagacity and depth of thought. From the 
brilliant success also of the modern analysis, as well as from 
the natural prejudice in favour of a mathematical method, 
which arises from the acknowledged superiority of that 
science in the determination of its proper truths, he was 
led to expect more from the use of similar piocesses in moral 
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reasoning than we have found justified bj experience. And 
this analogy had probably some effect on one of the chief 
errors of his ethical system^ the reduction, at least in theory, 
of the morality of actions to definite calculation. 

22. The prolegomena or preface to Cumberland’s treatise 
contains that statement of his system with which his theory 
we have -been hitherto concerned, and which the afterwards, 
whole volume does but expand. His manner of reasoning is 
diffuse, abounding in repetitions, and often excursive; we 
cannot avoid perceiving that he labours long on propositions 
which no adversaiy would dispute, or on which the dispute 
could be little else than one of verbal definition. This how- 
ever is almost the universal failing of preceding philosophers, 
and was only put an end to, if it can be said yet to have 
ceased, by the sharper logic of controversy, which a more 
general regard to metaphysical inquiries, and a jus ter sense 
of tte value of words, brought into use. 

23. The question between Cumberland and his adversaries, 
that is, the school of Hobbes, is stated to be, whether certain^ 
propositions of immutable truth, directing the voluntary 
actions of men in choosing good and avoiding evil, and im- 
posing an obligation upon them, independently of civil laws, 
are necessarily suggested to the mind by the nature of things 
and by that of mankind. And the affirmative of this question 
he undertakes to prove fx’om a consideration of the nature of 
both ; from which many particular rules might be deduced, 
but above all that which comprehends all the rest, and is the 
basis of his theory ; namely, that the greatest possible bene- 
volence (not a mere languid desire, but an energetic piinciple) 
of every rational agent towards all the rest constitutes the 
happiest condition of each and of all, so far as depends on 
their own power, and is iiecessaMly required for their greatest 
happiness; whence the common good is the supreme law. 
That God is the author of this law appears evident from his 
being the author of all nature and of all the physical laws 
according to which impressions are made on our minds. 

24. It is easy to observe by daily experience that we have 
the power of doing good to others, and that no men are so 
happy or so secure as they who most exert this. And this 
may be proved synthetically and in that more rigorous 
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method which he affects, though it now and then leads the 
reader away from the simplest argument, by considering our 
own faculties of speech and language, the capacities of the 
hand and countenance, the skill we possess in sciences and 
in useful arts ^ all of which conduce to the social life of man- 
kind and to their mutual co-operation and benefit. 'Whatever 
preserves and perfects the nature of anything, that is to be 
called good, and the opposite evil; so that Hobbes has crudely 
asserted good to respect only the agent desiring it, and con- 
sequently to be variable. In this it will be seen that the 
dispute is chiefly verbal, 

25. Two corollaries of great importance in the theory of 
ethics spring from a consideration of our physical powers. 
The first is, that inasmuch as they are limited by their nature, 
we should never seek to trangress their bounds, but distin- 
guish, as the Sfcoics did, things within our reach, rd i(f) 
from those beyond it, ra ov/c thus relieving our uMnds 

from anxious passions, and turning them to the prudent use 
of the means assigned to ns. The other is one which applies 
more closely to his general principle of morals; that as all we 
can do in respect of others, and aU the enjoyment we or they 
can have of particular things, is limited to certain persons, 
as well as by space and time, we perceive the necessity of 
distribution, both as to things, from which spring the rights 
of property, and as to persons, by which our benevolence, 
though a general rule in itself, is practically directed towards 
individuals. Tor the conservation of an aggregate whole is 
the same as that of its divided parts, that is, of single persons, 
which requires a distributive exercise of the powers of each. 
Hence propez4y and dominion, or meum^ and tuum^ in the 
most general sense, are consequences from the general law 
of nature. Without a support from that law, according to 
Cuniberland, without a positive tendency to the good of all 
latiGiial agents, we should have no right even to things 
necessary for our preservation ; nor have we that right, if a 
greater evil would he incurred by our preservation than Iw 
our (lestriiction. It may be added, as a more universal re- 
flection, tluit as all which we see in nature is so framed as to 
persevere in its appointed state, and as the human body is 
endowed with the power of throwing off whatever is noxious 
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and tlireatens tlie integrity of its condition, we may jodge 
from tliis tliat tlie conservation of maiildrid in its best state 
must be tbe design of nature, and that their own voluntary 
actions conducing to that end must be such as the author of 
nature commands and approves. 

20. Cumberland next endeavours, by an enlarged analysis 
of the mental and bodily structure of maiildnd, to evince 
their aptitude for the social virtues, that is, for the general 
benevolence which is the primary law of nature. * We lio^ve 
the power of knowing these h}^ our rational faculty, which is 
the judge of right and wrong, that is, of what is conformable 
to the great law; and by the other faculties of the mind, as 
well as by the use of language, we generalise and reduce to 
propositions the determinations of reason. We have also the 
power of comparison, and of perceiving analogies, by means 
of which we estimate degrees of good. And if we are careful 
to gllard against deciding without clear and adequate appre- 
hensions of things, our reason will not mislead us. The 
observance of something like this general law of nature by 
inferior animals, which rarely, as Cumberland supposes, attack 
those of the same species, and in certain instances live to- 
gether, as if by a compact for mutual aid ; the peculiar con- 
trivances in the human body which seems designed for the 
maintenance of society ; the possession of speech, the patho- 
gnomic countenance, the eiBRciency of the hand, a longevity 
beyond the lower animals, the duration of the sexual appetite 
throughout the year, with several other arguments cleiived 
from anatomy, are urged throughout this chapter against tlie 
unsocial theory of Hobbes. * 

27. Natural good is defined by Cumberland with more 
latitude than has been used by Paley and by those of a later 
school, who confiiie it to happiness or pleasurable pei'ception. 
Whatever conduces to the preservation of an intelligent 
being, or to the perfection of his powers, he acconiits to be 
good, without regard to enjoyment. And for this he appeals 
to experience, since we desire existence, as well as the exten- 
sion of our powers of action, for their own sakes. It is of 
great, importance to acquire a clear notion of what is truly 
good, that is, of what serves most to the happiness and per- 
fection of every one; since all the secondary laws of Jiatvu'^;:^ 
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that is, the rules of particular virtues, derive their authority 
from this effect. These rules may he compared one with 
another as to the probability, as well as the value of their 
effects upon, the general good; and he anticipates greater 
advantage from the employment of mathematical reasoning 
and even analytical forms in moral philosophy than the dif- 
ferent nature of the subjects would justify, even if the funda- 
mental principle of converting the theory of ethics inio 
calculatioff could be allowed.^ 

28, A law of nature, meaning one subordinate to the great 
principle of benevolence, is defined by Gumberlaiid to be a 
proposition manifested by the nature of things to the mind 
accoi'ding to the will of the Mrst Cause, and pointing out an 
action tending to the good of rational beings, from the per- 
formance of which an adequate reward, or from the neglect 
of which a pnnishment, will ensue by the nature of such 
rational beings. Every part of this definition he i)roves with 
exceeding prolixity in the longest chapter, namely, the fifth, 
of his treatise ; but we have already seen the foundations of 
his theory upon which it rests. It will be evident to the 
reader of this chapter that both Butler and Paley have been 
largely indebted to Cumberland.*^ Natural obligation he 
defines thus : — No other necessity determines the will to act 
than that of avoiding evil and of seeking good, so far as 
appears to he in our power/ Moral obligation is more limited, 
and is differently defined.® But the main point, as he justly 
observes, of the controversy is the connection between the 
tendency of each man’s actions, taking them collectively 
through his life, to the good of the whole, and that to liis 
own greatest happiness and perfection. Tliis he undertakes 
to show, premising that it is twofold; consisting iiii mediately 
in the pleasure attached to virtue, a.nd ultimately in the 
rewards which it obtains from Grod and from man. God, as 

^ Ea qiiippe Iota ('disci plina iHorpni) yJ A great part of the second and 
V(Tsatnrin{rytimniidisrationilms virinm third cluipj:ers of Butler’s Analogj^ will 
L umniia ruin ad commune honum entiimi he found in Cumherland, See cap. v. 
iVftioualiiii.il quicqiiam facientium, quae sect. 22. 

quidem va,riaut in omni casimm possibi- » Hon alia nocessitas volnntatem ad 
liurn va-rietfite. Cap. ii. sect. 9. The agendum doterminat, quanx malum in 
same is laid down in several other pas- quantum .talc esse nobis constat fugiciidi, 
sages. By we must understand bonumque quateinis nobis iqiparel pro- 

raiias ; whieli brings out the calculating sequendi. Cap, v, sect. 7. 
theory in the strongest light. “ Sect. 27 . 
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a rational beiBg, cannot be snpiiosed to act •vvitlioat an end 
or to have a greater end than the general good ; that is, the 
happiness and perfection of his creatures.^ And his will may 
not only be shown d prion, by the consideration of liis essence 
and attributes, but by the effects of virtue and vice in the 
order of nature which he has established. The rewards and 
puiiisliments wliieli follow at the hands of inen are equally 
obvious ; and whether we I’egard men as God’s instriimentsj 
or as voluntary agents, demonstrate that virtue is iiie highest 
prudenee. These arguments are urged rather tediously, and 
in such a manner as not to encounter all the difficulties 
which it is desirable to overcome. 

29. Two objections might be alleged against this kind of 
proof; that the rewards and punishments of moral actions 
are too uncertain to be accounted clear proofs of the will of 
God, and consequently of their natural obligation; and that 
by laying so much stress upon them we make private happi- 
ness the measure of good. These he endeavours to repel. 
The contingency of a future consequence has a determinate 
value, which, if it more than eom|)ensates, for good or evil, 
the evil or good of a present action, ought to be deemed 
a proof given by the Ajithor of nature that reward or punish- 
ment are annexed to the action, as much as if they were its 
necessai’j consequences." This argument, perhaps sophis- 
tical, is an instance of the calculating method affected hj 
Cumberland, and which we may presume, from the then 
recent application of anatysis to probability, lie was the first 
to adopt on such an occasion. Paley is sometimes fond of 
a similar process. But after these mathematical reasonings, 
he dwells, as before, on the beneficial effects of virtue, and 
concludes that many of them are so uniform as to leave no 
doubt as to the intention of the Creator. Against the charge 
of postponing the public good to that of the agent, he pro- 
tests that it is wholly contrary to his principle, wliicii permits 
no one to preserve his life, or what is necessary for it, at the 
expense of a greater good to the whole/ But liis explication 


* Sect. 19. iialis prosequitur, et ad totiim finem, sci- 

Sect. 37. licet eonunune Loinim, eui a riatum seu 

tSua cnjii.sqiic felicilas cst pars valde a Deo iiitortexitur, cfiJii tiuiiimi habefc 
cxiguM, iinis illiiis, qneia vir vere ratio- ratiouem qiiam Iialict Ik.iiio iul ag- 
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of the question ends in repeating that ho single man’s 
greatest felicity can by the nature of things be inconsistent 
with that of all; and that every such hypothesis is to be 
rejected as an impossible condition of the problem. It seems 
donbtfal whether Cumberland uses always the same Ian- 
goage on the question whether private happiness is the final 
motive of action, which in this part of the chapter he wholly 
denies. 

80. Frqjn the establishment of this primary law of uni- 
versal benevolence Cumberland next deduces the chief se- 
condary principles, which are commonly called the moral 
virtues. And among these he gives the first place to justice, 
which he seems to consider, by too lax an use of terms, 
or too imperfect an analogy, as comprehending the social 
duties of liberality, courtesy, and domestic affection. The 
right of property, which is the foundation of justice, he rests 
entirely on its necessity for the common good ; whatever is 
required for that prime end of moral action being itself obli- 
gatory on moral agents, they are bound to establish and to 
maintain separate rights. And all right so wholly depends 
on this instrumentality to good, that the rightful sovereignty 
of God over his creatures is not founded on that relation 
which he bears to them as their Maker, much less on his 
mere power, but on his wisdom and goodness, through which 
his omnipotence works only for their happiness. But this 
happiness can only be attained by means of an absolute right 
over them in their Maker, which is therefore to be reckoned 
a natural law. 

81. The good of all rational beings is a complex whole, 
being nothing but the aggregate of good enjoyed by each. 
We can only act in our proper spheres, labouring to do good. 
But this labour will be fruitless, or rather mischievous, if we 
do not keep in mind the higher gradations which terminate 
in universal benevolence. Ko man must seek his own advan- 
tage otherwise than that of his family permits ; or provide 
for Ms family to the detriment of his country; or promote 
the good of his country at the expense of mankind ; or serve 
maiikind, if it were possible, without regard to the majesty 

ex omnibus rational! bus, qiise mole universi corporis. Sect. 23 anti 
minor est qnarn habet iinica areniila ad sect. 28. 
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of God.y It is indeed sufficient tliat the mind sliould ac- 
knowledge and recollect this principle of condnct, without 
having it present on every single occasion. But where moral 
difficulties arise, Cmnherland contends that the general good 
is the only measure by which we are to determine the law- 
fulness of actions, or the preference due to one above another. 

32. In conclusion he passes to political authority, deriving 
it from the same principles, and comments with severity and 
success, though in the verbose style usual to him, an the sys- 
tem of Hobbes. It is, however, worthy of remark, that he 
not only peremptorily declares the irresponsibility of the su- 
preme magistrate in all cases, hut seems to give him a more 
arbitrary latitude in the choice of measures, so long as he 
does not violate the chief negative x>recepts of the Decalogue, 
than is consistent with his own fundamental rule of always 
seeking the greatest good. He endeavours to throw upon 
Hobbes, as was not uncommon with the latter’s theological 
opponents, the imputation of encouraging rebellion while he 
seemed to support absolute power ^ and observes with full as 
much truth that, if kings are hound by no natural law, the 
reason for their institution, namely, the security of man- 
kind, assigned by the author of the Leviathan, falls to the 
ground.": 

S3. I have gone rather at length into a kind of analysis 
of this treatise because it is now very little read, and Eemarics on 
yet was of great importance in the annals of ethical Lwd SeoiT 
philosophy. It was, if not a text-book in either of our univer- 
sities, concerning which I am not confident, the basis of the 
system therein taught, and of the books which have had most 
influence in this country. Hutcheson, Law, Paley, Priestlej^ 
Bentliain, belong, no douht some of them unconsciously, to 
the school founded by Cumberland. Hutcheson adopted the 
principle of general benevolence as the standard of virtue ; 
but by limiting the definition of good to happiness alone, he 
simplified the scheme of Cumberland, who had included con- 
servation and enlargement of capacity in its definition. He 
rejected also what encumbers the whole system of his prede- 
cessor, the including the Supreme Being among those rational 
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agents whose good we are hound to promote. The school- 
men, as well as those whom they followed, deeming it neces- 
sary to predicate metaphysical infinity of aU the divine 
attributes, reckoned unalterable beatitude in the number. 
Upon such a subject no wise man would like to dogmatise. 
The difficulties oti both sides are very great, and perhaps 
among the most intricate to which the momentous problem 
concerning the cause of evil has given rise. Cumberland, 
whose mind does not seem to have been much framed to 
wrestle with mysteries, evades, in his lax verbosity, what 
might perplex his readers. 

34. In establishing the will of a supreme lawgiver as "es- 
sential to the law of nature, he is followed by the bishop of 
Carlisle and Paley, as well as by the majority of English 
moralists in the eighteenth century. But while Paley deems 
the recognition of a future state so essential, that he even in- 
cludes in the definition of virtue that it is performed ‘ for the 
sake of everlasting happiness,’ Cumberland not only omits 
this erroneous and almost paradoxical condition, but very 
slio-htly alludes to azmther life, though he thinks it probable 
from the stings of conscience and on other grounds ; resting 
the whole argument on the certain consequences of virtue 
and vice in the present, but guarding justly against the sup- 
position that any difference of happiness in moral agents can 
affect the immediate question except such as is the mere re- 
sult of their own. behaviour. If any one had urged, like 
Paley, that unless we take a future state into consideration, 
the result of calculating our own advantage will either not 
always be in favour of virtue, or in consequence of the vio- 
lence of passion will not always seem so, Cumberland would 
probably have denied the former alternative, and replied to 
the other, that we can only prove the truth of our theorems 
in moral philosophy, and cannot compel men to adopt them. 

35. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice of Cumberland is 
rather too superficial, and hardly recognises his influence on 
philosophy, observes, that ‘the forms of scholastic argument 
serve more to encumber his style than to insure his exact- 
ness.”* There is not however much of scholastic form in the 
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treatise on tlie Laws of Nature, a.nd this is expressly dis- 
dainied in the preface. But he has, as we have intimated, a 
great deal too much of a mathematical line of argufnent 
which never illustrates his meaning, and has sometimes mis- 
led his judgment. W e owe pi*obably to his fondness for this 
specious illusion, I mean the application of reasonings upon 
quantity to moral subjects, the dangerous sophism that a 
direct calculation of the highest good, and that not relatively 
to particulars, but to all rational beings, is the measure of 
virtuous actions, the test by which -we are to try our own 
conduct and that of others. And the intervention of general 
rules, by which Paley endeavoured to dilute and render 
palatable this calculating scheme of utility, seems no more 
to have occurred to Cumberland than it was adopted by 
Bentliarn. 

36. Thus as Taylor’s Ductor Pubitantium. is nearly the 
last of a declining school, Cumberland’s Law of Nature may 
be justly considered as the herald, especially in England, of 
a new ethical philosophy, of which the main characteristics 
were, first, that it stood complete in itself without the aid of 
revelation ; secondly, that it appealed to no authority of 
earlier writers whatever, though it sometimes used them in 
illustration ; thirdly, that it availed itself of observation and 
experience, alleging them generally, but abstaining from 
particular instances qf either, and mating, above all, no 
display of erudition ; and, fourthly, that it entered very little 
upon casuistiy, leaving the application of principles to the 
reader. 

37. In the same year, 1672, a wort still more generally 
distinguished than that of Cumberland was pub- 

lished at Lund, in Sweden, by Samuel Puffendorf, a 
Saxon by birth, who filled the chair of moral philo- 
sophy in that recently-founded university. This large treatise, 
Oil the Law of Nature and Nations, in eight boots, -was 
abridged by the author, but not without some variations, in 
one perhaps more useful, On the Duties of a Man and a Citi- 
zen. Both have been translated into Preiieh and English; 
both were long studied in the foreign universities, and even 
in our own. Puffendorf has been perhaps, in moral philo- 
sophy, of greater authority than Grotius, with whom he is 
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frequently named in conjunction ; but this is not the case in 
intenmtional jurisprudence. 

38. Pnffendorf, after a very diffuse and technical chapter on 

Aniiysisof beiugs^ OT inodes, proceeds to assert a demon- 

this work, strative certainty in moral science, but seems not to 
maintain an inherent right and wrong in actions antecedent 
to all law, referring the rule of morality altogether to the 
divine appointment. He ends however by admitting that 
man’s constitution being what it is, God could not without 
inconsistency have given him any other law than that under 
which he lives.^ We discern good from evil by the under- 
standing, which judgment when exercised on our own actions 
is called eoRScience ; but he strongly protests against any 
such jurisdiction of conscience, independent of reason and 
knowledge, as some have asserted. This notion ‘^was first 
introduced by the schoolmen, and has been maintained in 
these latter ages by the crafty casuists for the better securing* 
of men’s minds and fortunes to their own fortune and ad- 
vantage.’^ Puffendorf was a good deal imbued with the 
Lutheran bigotry which did no justice to any religion but 
its own, 

39. Law alone creates obligation ; no one can be obliged 
except towards a superior. Bat to compel and to oblige 
being different things, it is required for this latter that we 
should have received some great good at the hands of a 
superior, or have voluntarily submitted to his will. This 
seems to involve an antecedent moral right, which Puffen- 
doxff’s general theory denies.® Barbeyrac, his able and 
watchful commentator, derives obligation from our natural 
dependence on the supreme authority of God, who can punish 
the disobedient and reward others. In order to make laws 
obligatory, it is necessary, according to Puffendorf, that we 
should know both the law and the lawgiver’s authority. 
Actions are good or evil, as they conform moi'e or less to 
law. And, coming to consider the peculiar qualities of moral 
actions, he introduces the distinction of perfect and imperfect 
rights, objecting to that of Grotius and the Eoman lawyers, 
expletive and distributive justice.^ This first book of Puffen- 
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dorf is Ycrj diffuse ; and some chapters are wholly omitted 
to. in the abridgment 

40. The natural state of man^, such as in theory we may 
supjDOse, is one in which he was never placed/ ^ thrown into 
the world at a venturej and then left entirely to himself with 
no larger endowments of body or miiid than such as we now 
discover in men.’ This, however, he seems to think phy- 
sically possible to have been, which I should incline to ques- 
tion. Man in a state of nature is subject to no earthly 
superior; but we must not infer thence that he is incapable 
of law, and has a right to everything that is profitable to 

t himself. But, after discussing the position of Hobbes that a 
state of nature is a state of war, he ends by admitting that 
the desire of peace is too weak and uncertain a security for 
its preservation among mankind.® 

41. The law of nature he derives not from consent of 
nations, nor from personal utility, but from the condition of 
man. It is discoverable by reason; its obligation is from 
God. He denies that it is founded on the intrinsic honesty 

^ or turpitude of actions. It was free to God whether he 
would create an animal to whom the present law of nature 
should be applicable. But supposing all things human to 
remain constant, the law of nature, though owing its institu- 
tion to the free will of God, remains unalterable. He there- 
‘««‘**Jpre neither agrees wholly with those who deem of this law 
as of one arbitrary and mutable at God’s pleasure, nor with 
those who look upon it as an image of his essential holiness 
and justice. For he doubts whether the law of nature is 
altogether conformed to the divine attributes as to a type; 
since we cannot acquire a right with respect to God ; so that 
his justice must be of a different kind from ours. Common 
consent, again, is an insufficient basis of natural law, few 
men having searched into the foundations of their assent, 
even if we could find a more general consent than is the case. 
And here he expatiates, in the style of Montaigne’s school, 
on the variety of moral opinions,^ Puffendorf next attacks 
those who resolve right into self-interest. But iinfortiumtely 
he only proves that men often mistake their interest. ^It is 
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a great mistake to fancy it will be profitable to you to take 
away either by fraud or violence what another man has ac- 
quired by his labour ; since others have not only the power 
of resisting yoig but of taking the same freedom with your 
goods and possessions.'^ This is evidently no answer to 
Hobbes or Spiiiosa. 

42. The nature of man, his wants, his powers of doing 
mischief to others, his means of mutual assistance, show that 
he cannot be supported in things necessary and convenient 
to him without societ)^ so that others may promote his inte- 
rests. Hence sociableness is a primary law of nature, and all 
actions tending towards it are commanded, as the opposite 
are forbidden by that law. In this he agrees with Grotius ; 
and, after he had become acquainted with Cumberland’s work, 
observes that the fundamental law of that writer, to live for 
the common good and show benevolence towards all men, 
does not differ from his own. He partly explains, and partly 
answers, the theory of Hobbes. From Grotius he dissents 
in denying that the law of nature would be binding without 
religion, but does not think the souFs immortality essential 
to it.^ The best division of natural law is into duties towards 
ourselves and towards others. But in the abridged work, the 
Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he adds those towards God. 

43. The former class of duties he illustrates with much 
prolixity and needless quotation,^ and passes to the right of 
self-defence, which seems to be the debatable frontier between 
the two classes of obligation. In this chapter Puffendorf is 
free from the extreme scrupulousness of Grotius ; yet he differs 
from him, as well as from Barbeyrac and Locke, in denying 
the right of attacking the aggressor, where a stranger has 
been injured, unless where we are bound to him by promise.^" 
* 44. All persons, as is evident, are bound to repair wilful 
injury, and even that arising from their neglect; but not 
where they have not been in fault."^ Yet the civil action oh 

for casual damage by a beast or slave, which Gro- 
tiiis held to be merely of positive law, and which our own 
(in the only applicable case) does not recognise, Puffendorf 
thinks grounded on natural right. He considers several 
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questions of reparation, chiefly such as we find in Grotins. 
From these, after some intermediate disquisitions on moral 
duties, he comes to the more extensive province of casuistry,, 
the obligation of promises.^ These, for the most part, 
give perfect rights which may he enforced, though this is 
; not universal ; hence promises may themselves be called im- 
perfect or perfect. The former, or n%d(i pacta, seem to be 
obligatory rather by the rules of veracity, and for the sake of 
maintaining confidence among men, than in strict justice; 
yet he endeavours to refute the opinion of a jurist who held 
nuda pacta to involve no obligation beyond a compensation 
X for damage. Free consent and knowledge of the whole 
subject are required for the validity of a promise; hence 
drunkenness takes away its obligation.® Whether a minor 
is bound in conscience, though not in law, has been disputed ; 
the Romish casuists all denying it unless he has received an 
advantage. La Placette, it seems, after the time of Puffen- 
dorf, though a very rigid moralist, confines the obligation to 
cases where the other party sustains any real damage by the 
^ non-performance. The world, in some instances at least, 
would exact more than the strictest casuists. Promises were 
invalidated, though not always mutual contracts, by error ; 
and fraud in the other party annuls a contract. There can 
be no obligation, Puffendorf maintains, without a correspond- 
ing right; hence fear arising from the fault of the other 
party invalidates a promise. But those made to pirates or 
rebels, not being extorted by fear, are binding. Vows to God 
he deems not binding, unless accepted by him ; but he thinks 
^ that we may presume their acceptance when they serve to 
define or specify an indeterminate duty.^ Unlawful promises 
■ must not be performed by the party promising to commit an 
evil act, and as to peiTormance of the other party’s promise," 
he differs from Grotius in thinking it not binding, Barbeyrac 
concurs with Puffendorf, but Paley holds the contrary; and 
^he common sentiments of mankind seem to be on that sicle/^ 
45. The obligations of veracity Puffendorf, after much 
needless prolixity on the nature of signs and words, deduces 



from a tacit contract among mankind, that words, or signs 
of intention, shall be used in a definite sense which others 
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may understand/ He is rather fond of these imaginary com- 
pacts. The laxer casuists are in nothing more distiiiguish- 
ahle from the more rigid than in the exceptions they allow 
to the general rule of veracity. Many^, like Augustin and 
most of the fathers, have laid it down that all falsehood is 
unlawful ; even some of the jurists, when treating of morality, 
had done the same. But Puffendorf gives considerable lati- 
tude to deviations from truth, by mental reserve, by ambi- 
guous words, by direct falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, 
goes a good deal farther, and indeed beyond any safe limit.® 
An oath, according to these writers, adds no peculiar obliga- 
tion; another remarkable discrepancy between their system 
and that of the theological casuists. Oaths may be released 
by the party in favour of whom they are made ; but it is 
necessary to observe whether the dispensing authority is 
really the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part of moral philo- 
sophy, the rights of propert3^ Puffendorf first inquires 
into the natural right of killing animals for food ; but does 
not defend it very well, resting this right on the want of 
mutual obligation between man and brutes. The arguments 
from physiology, and the manifest propensity in mankind 
to devour animals, are much stronger. He censures cruelty 
towards animals, but hardly on clear grounds ; the dis- 
regard of moral emotion, which belongs to his philosophy 
prevents his judging it rightly Property itself in things he 
grounds on an express or tacit contract of mankind, while 
all was yet in common, that each should possess a separate 
portion. This covenant he supposes to have been gradually 
extended, as men jierceived the advantage of separate pos- 
session, lands having been cultivated in common after seve- 
ralty had been established in houses and movable goods ; and 


L. iv. c. I. 

* li'ivLoyrac admits that several wri- 
ters of aiitiiority since Fuifendorf had 
maintained the strict obligation of vera- 
city for its own sake ; Thomasiiis, Btid- 
dfjeus, Noodt, and, aboro all, La Placette. 
Ilis own notions are too much the other 
way, both according to the received 
standard of lionouralde and decorous 
oharactor among men, and according to . 
anv sound ihoorv (jf T.i/iin-r Tt« 


says, as condemned in Scripture, always 
means fraud or injury to others. Ilijs-’f 
doetriue is, that we are to speak ? 
truth, or to be silent, or to teiga’neSS 
dissemble, according as our own law% 
interest, or that of our neighbour, 
demand it. This is surely as untenat.,,,g,g 
one way as any paiaidox in Aug ns tint 
La Placette can bo the other. 
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lie refutes tliose wlio maintain' property '.to be coeval with 
mankind, and immediately founded on the law of nature.'^ 
ISTotliing can be the subject of property which is incapable of 
exclusive occupation ; not therefore the ocean, though some 
narrow seas may be apjiropriated.*^ In the remainder of this 
fourth book he treats on a variety of subjects connected with 
Xjroperty, which carry us over a wide field of natural and 
positive jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Puffendorf relates to price, and to 
all contracts onerous or lucrative, according to the distinction 
of the jurists, with the rules of their iiiter|)retation. It is a 
running criticism on the Roman law, comparing it with right 
reason and justice. Price he divides into proper and emi- 
nent ; the first being what ive call real value, or capacity 
of procuring things desirable by means of exchange ; the 
second the money value. What is said on this subject 
would now seem common-place and jirolix ; but it is rather 
interesting to observe the beginnings of political economy. 
Money, he thinks, was introduced by an agreement of civi- 
lised nations, as a measure of value. Puffendorf, of more 
enlarged views than Grotius, vindicates usury, which the 
other had given up; and mentions the evasions usually 
practised, such as the grant of an annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book we have disquisitions on matrimony 
and the rights incident to it, on paternal and on hex-ile power. 
Among other questions he raises one ’whether the husband 
has any natural dominion over the wife. This he thinks 
hard to pi'ove, except as his sex gives him an advantage ; but 
fitness to govern does not create a right. He has recourse 
therefore to his usual solution, her tacit or express promise 
of obedience. Polygamy he deems contrary to the law of 
nature, but not incest, except in the direct line. This is 
consonant to what had been the general determination of 
philosophers/ The right of parents he derives from the 
53 jgeral duty of sociableness, which malms preservation of 
^j^ir/tren iiecessaiy, and on the affection implanted in them by 
^j^uure ; also on a presumed consent of the children in return 

300 

" G. 4. Ba-rbcynic more wisely denies this assumed compact, and rests the 
right of property on individual occupancy. C. 5, ^ L. vi. c. 1. 
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for tlieir mamtenance/ In a state of nature tliis command 
belongs to the mother, unless she has waived it by a inatri- 
monial contract. In childhood, the fruits of the child’s labour 
belong to the father, though the former seems to be capable 
of receiving gifts. Fathers, as heads of families, have a kind 
of sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to which adult 
children residing with them are submitted. But after their 
emancipation by leaving their father’s house, which does not 
absolutely require his consent, they are bound only to duty 
and reverence. The power of a master over his servant is not 
by nature, nor by the law of war, but originally by a contract 
founded on necessity. War increased the number of those 
in servitude. A slave, whatever Hobbes may say, is capable 
of being injured by bis master ; but the laws of some nations 
give mo e po^ver to the latter than is warranted by those of 
nature. Servitude implies only an obligation to perpetual 
labour for a recompense (namely, at least maintenance) ; the 
evil necessary to this condition has been much exaggerated 
by opinion.^ 

49. Puffendorf and Cumberland are the two gi*eat pro- 
Puffendorf luoters, if 11 ot founders, of that school in ethics, 
cimpS which, abandoning the higher ground of both philo- 
sophers and tlieologians, that of an intrinsic fitness and 
propriety in actions, resolved them all into their conducive- 
ness towards good. Their utile indeed is very different from 
what Cicero has so named, which is merely personal, but it is 
different also fromhis Thesociahlenessof Puffendorf 

is perhaps much the same with the general good of Cumber- 
land, but is somewhat less comprehensive and less clear. Paley, 
who had not read a great deal, had certainly read Puffendorf ; 
he has borrowed from him several minor illustrations, such as 
the equivocal promise of Timur (called by Paley, Temures) to 
the garrison of Sehastia, and the rules for division of profits in 
partnership. Their minds were in some respects alike ; both 
phlegmatic, honest, and sincere without warmth or fa:; 
yet thei’e seems a more thorough good-nature and kindli 
of heart in our countryman. Though an ennobled Geriiif 
Puffendorf had as little respect for the law of honour 
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Paley Mmself* Tliey do not, indeed, resemble each other in 
their modes of writing ; one was very laborions, the other 
very indolent ; one sometimes misses his mark by circuity, 
the other bjr precipitance. The quotations in Puffendorf are 
often as thickly strewed as in Grotius, though he takes less 
from the poets ; but he seems not to build upon their au- 
thority, which gives them still more the air of superfluity^ 
His theory, indeed, which assigns no weight to any thing 
but a close geometrical deduction from axioms, is incom- 
patible with much deference to authority ; and he sets aside 
the customs of mankind as unstable and arbitrary. He 
has not taken much from Hobbes, whose principles are far 
from his, but a great deal from Grotius. The leading dif- 
fex'ence between the treatises of these celebrated men is that, 
while the former contemplated the law that ought to be 
observed among independent communities as his primary 
object, to render which more evident he lays down the funda- 
mental principles of private right or the law of nature, the 
latter, on the other hand, not only begins with natural law, 
but makes it the great theme of Ms inquiries. 

50. Few books have been more highly extolled or more 
severely blamed than the Thoughts or Maxims of Rociiefou- 
the Duke of la Rochefoucault. They have, indeed, 
the greatest advantages for popularity 5 the production of 
a man less distinguished by Ms high rank than by his active 
participation in the factions of Ms country at a time when 
they reached the limits of civil wai', and by his brilliancy 
among the accomplished courtiers of Louis XI¥. ; concise 
and energetic in expression ; reduced to those short aphorisms 
which leave much to the i-eader’s acuteness, and yet save his 
labour; not often obscure, and never wearisome ; an evident 
generalisation of long experience, without pedantry, without 
method, without deductive reasonings, yet wearing an appear- 
ance at least of profundity, they delight the intelligent though 
indolent man of the world, and must be read with some ad- 
miration by the |>hilosopher* Among the books in ancient 
and modern times which record the conclusions of observing 
men on the moral qualities of their fellows, a high place 
should be reserved for the Maxims of Eochefoucault. 

61. The censure that has so heavily fallen upon this writer 
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may understand/ He is rathei- fond of these imaginary com- 
pacts. The laxer casuists are in nothing more distinguish- 
able from the more rigid than in the excej^tions they allow 
to the general rule of veracity. Many, like Atigustin and 
most of the fat^^^^ have laid it down that all falsehood is 
unlawful ; oven some of the jurists, when treating of morality, 
had done the same. But Puffendorf gives coiisiderabJa lati- 
tude to deviations from truth, by mental reserve, by ambi- 
guous words, by direct falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, 
goes a good deal farther, and indeed beyond any safe limit.® 

An oath, according to these writers, adds no peculiar obliga- 
tion ; another remarkable discrepancy between their system 
and that of the theological casuists. Oaths may be released 
by the party in favour of whom they are made; hut it is 
necessary to observe whether the dispensing authority is 
really the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part of moral philo- 
sophy, the rights of property. Puffendorf first inquires 
into the natural right of killing animals for food ; but does 
not defend it very well, resting this right on the want of 
mutual obligation between man and brutes. The arguments 
from physiology, and the manifest propensity in mankind 
to devour animals, are much stronger. He censures cruelty 
towards animals, but hardly on clear grounds ; the dis- 
regard of moral emotion, which belongs to his philosophy 
prevents bis judging it rightly.* Property itself in things he 
grounds on an express or tacit contract of mankind, while 
all was yet in common, that each should possess a separate 
portion. This covenant he supposes to have been gradually ^ 
extended, as men qierceived the advantage of separate pos- 
session, lands having been cultivated in common after seve- 
ralty had been established in houses and movable goods ; and 


*■ L. ir. e. 1. 

® Barbeyrac admits that several wri- 
ters of authority siueo PiitFendorf had 
maintained the strict obligation of vora- 
city for its own sake; Thomasiiis, Bud- 
d<XHis, Noodt, and, above all, La Pincette. 
His own notions are too miicdi the other 
way, both according to the received 
st<iii(lard of honourable and decorous 
character among men, and according to 
any sound tlieory of etliics. Lying, he 


saySj as condemned in Scripture, always 
means fraud or injury to others. 
doctrine is, that wo are to speak the 



truth, or to be silent, or to feign a d 
dissemble, according as our own Jawlul 


interest, or that of our neighbour, may 
demand it. This is surely as untenabhi 
one way as any paradox in xliigusliii or 
La Place tte can be the other. 

L G. 3. 
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lie relates, those wlio, maintain, property to be, coeval with 
mankind, and immediately founded on the law of nature,"^ 
Nothing can be the subject of property which is incapable of 
exclusive occupation ; not therefore the ocean, though some 
narrow seas may be appropriated/"^ In the remainder of this 
fourth book he treats on a variety of subjects connected with 
property, which carry us over a wide field of natural and 
, positive jurisprudence, ■ 

47, The fifth book of Puffendorf relates to price, and to 
all contracts onerous or lucrative, according to the distinction 
of the jurists, with the rules of their interpretation. It is a 
running criticism on the Roman law, comparing it with right 
reason and justice. Price he divides into proper and emi- 
nent; the first being what we call real value, or capacity 
of procuring things desirable by means of exchange ; the 
second the money value. What is said on this subject 
would now seem common-place and prolix ; but it is rather 
interesting to observe the beginnings of political economy. 
Money, he thinks, was introduced by an agreement of civi- 
lised nations, as a measure of value. Puffendorf, of more 
enlarged views than Grotius, vindicates usury, which the 
other had given up ; and mentions the evasions usually 
practised, such as the grant of an annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth hook we have disquisitions on matrimony 
and the rights incident to it, on paternal and on herile power. 
Among other questions he raises one whether the husband 
has any natural dominion over the wife. This he thinks 
hard to prove, except as his sex gives him an advantage ; but 
fitness to govern does not create a right. He has recourse 
therefore to his usual solution, her tacit or express promise 
of obedience. Polygamy he deems contrary to the law of 
nature, but not incest, except in the direct line. This is 
consonant to what had been the general determination of 
philosophers The right of parents he derives from the 
fjfgpnrl duty of sociableness, which makes preservation of 
^^irj^lreii necessary, and on the affection implanted in them by 
gj^jj.dUre ; also on a presumed consent of the children in return 

IB"'' ^ ^ 

C. 4. P>:u’beyriic nioro wisely denies this assumed compact, and rests the 
right of property ou individual occupancy. ^ G. 5, y L. vi. c, 1. 
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for their mamtenance/ In a state of nature this coininand 
belongs to the mother, unless she has waived it by a niatid- 
moiiial contract. In childhood, the fruits of the child’s labour 
belong to the father, though the former seems to be capable 
of receiving gifts. Fathers, as heads of families, have a kind 
of sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to which adult 
children residing with them are submitted. But after their 
emancipation by leaving their father’s house, which does not 
absolutely require his consent, they are bound only to duty 
and reverence. The power of a master over his servant is not 
by nature, nor by the law of war, but originally by a contract 
founded on necessity. War increased the number of those 
in servitude. A slave, whatever Hobbes may say, is capable 
of being injured by his master ; but the laws of some nations 
give more power to the latter than is warranted by those of 
nature. Servitude implies only an obligation to perpetual 
labour for a recompense (namely, at least maintenance) ; the 
evil necessary to this condition has been much exaggerated 
by opinion.^ 

49. PuflEendorf and Cumberland are the two great pro- 
Puifendorf iHoters, if not founders, of that school in ethics, 
comp^ei which, abandoning the higher ground of both philo- 
sophers and theologians, that of an intrinsic fitness and 
propriety in actions, resolved them all into their conducive- 
ness towards good. Their 'wtile indeed is very different from 
what Cicero has so named, which is merely personal, but it is 
different also f-romhiBhonestum, Thesociablenessof Puffendorf 
is perhaps much the same with the general good of Cumber- 
land, butis somewhafcless comprehensive and less clear, Paley, 
who had not read a great deal, had certainly read Puffendorf y 
he has borrowed from him several minor illustrations, such as 
the equivocal promise of Timur (called by Paley, Temiires) to 
the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules for division of profits in 
partnership. Their minds were in some respects alike ; both 
phlegmatic, honest, and sincere without warmth or fa 
yet there seems a more thorough good-nature anff^Endli 
of heart in our countryman. Though an ennobled Germr 
Puffendorf had as little respect for the law of honour 
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Paley Minself. Tliey do not, indeed, resemble eacb otber in 
tlieir modes of writing; one was very laborious, tbe otber 
very indolent ; one sometimes misses bis mark by circuity, 
tbe other by precipitance* The quotations in Puffendorf are 
.often as tbickly strewed as-in Grotius, tlioiigh betakes 

seems not to build upon tbeir au- 
tliority, wMcli gives them still more the air of superfluity. 
His theory, indeed, which assigns no weight to any thing 
but a close geometrical deduction from axioms, is incom- 
patible with much deference to authority ; and he sets aside 
the customs of mankind as unstable and arbitrary. He 
has not taken much from Hobbes, whose principles are far 
from his, but a great deal from Grotius. The leading dif- 
ference between the treatises of these celebrated men is that, 
while the former contemplated the law that ought to be 
observed among independent communities as his primary 
object, to render which more evident he lays down the funda- 
mental principles of private right or the law of nature, the 
latter, on the other hand, not only begins with natural law, 
but makes it the great theme of his inquiries. 

50. Pew books have been more highly extolled or more 
severely blamed than the Thoughts or Maxims of 

the Duke of la Eochefoucauit. They have, indeed, 
the greatest advantages for popularity; the production of 
a man less distinguished by his high rank than by his active 
participation in the factions of his country at a time when 
they reached the limits of civil war, and by his brilliancy 
among the accomplished courtiers of Louis XIV. ; concise 
and energetic in expression ; reduced to those short aphorisms 
which leave much to the reader’s acuteness, and yet save his 
labour ; not often obscure, and never wearisome ; an evident 
generalisation of long experience, without pedantry, without 
method, without deductive reasonings, yet wearing an a|>pear^ 
ance at least of profundity, they delight the intelligent though 
indolent man of the world, and must be read with some a>d- 
miration by the philosopher. Among the books in ancient 
and modern times which record the conclusions of observing 
men on the moral qualities of their fellows, a high place 
should be reserved for the Maxims of Eochefoucauit. 

51. The censure that has so heavily fallen upon this writer 
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is founded on Ms proneness to assign a low and selfisli motive 
to liuman actions, and even to those which are most usually 
denominated virtuous. It is impossible to dispute the partial 
truth of this charge. Yet it may be pleaded, that many of 
his maxims are not universal even in their enunciation ; and 
that, in others, where, for the sake of a more effective ex- 
pression, the position seems general, we ought to understand 
it with such limitations as our experience may suggest. The 
society with which the Duke of la Eochefoucault was con- 
versant could not elevate his notions of disinterested probity 
in man, or of unblemished purity in woman. Those who call 
themselves the world, it is easy to perceive, set aside, in their 
remarks on human nature, all the species hut themselves, and 
sometimes generalise their maxims, to an amusing degree, 
from the manners and sentiments which have grownup in the 
atmosphere of a court or an aristocratic society. Roche- 
Mucault was of far too reflecting a mind to be confounded 
with such mere worldlings; yet he bears witness to the con- 
tracted observation and the precipitate inferences which an 
intercourse with a single class of society scarcely fails to 
generate. The causticity of Rocliefoucault is always directed 
against the false virtues of mankind, but never touches the 
reality of moral truths, and leaves us less injured than the 
cold, heartless indifference to right which distils from the 




pages of Hobbes. Nor does he deal in those sweeping 
denials of goodness to human nature which are so frequently 
hazarded under the mask of religion. His maxims are not 
exempt from defects of a different kind ; they are sometimes 
refined to a degree of obscurity^ and sometimes, under an 
epigrammatic turn, convey little more than a trivial meaning. 
Perhaps, however, it would be just to say that one-third of 
the number deserve to be remembered, as at least partially 



true and useful; and this is a large proportion, if we exclude 
all that are not ill some measure original. 

52 , The Characters of La Bruy^re, published 

approach to the maxims of La Eochefoucaiilt by 
a Brajtie. brevity, their general ten- 

dency to an unfavourable explanation of liuman conduct. 
This nevertheless is not so strongly marked, and the picture 
of selfishness wants the darkest touches of his contempo- 
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rary’s coloiiriiig. La Bniyere Lad a modal in aiitiquit}^ 
Tlieopliraskis, wliose short book of Obaraeters lie Imd him- 
self translated^ and prefixed to his own; a step not imliolitic 
for his own glory^, since the Greek writer, with no contemp- 
tible degree of merit, has been incomparably surpassed by 
his imitator. Many changes in the condition of society, the 
greater diversity of ranks and occupations in modern Europe, 
the influence of women over the other sex, as well as their 
own varieties of chaii-acter and manners, the effects of religion, 
learning, chivalry, royalty, have given a range to this very 
pleasing department of moral literature which no ancient 
could have compassed, l^or has Theophrastus taken much 
pains to search the springs of character; his delineations 
are bold and clear, bnt merely in outline ; we see more of 
manners than of nature, and the former more in general 
classes than in portraiture. La Briiyere has often painted 
single persons; whether accurately or no, we cannot at tl|is 
time determine, but with a felicity of description which at 
once renders the likeness probable, and suggests its applica- 
tion to those we ourselves have seen. His general reflections, 
like those of Eoehefoucault, are brilliant with antithesis and 
epigrammatic conciseness ; sometimes perhaps not quite just 
or quite perspicuous. But he pleases more on the whole, 
from his greater variety, his greater liveliness, and his gentler 
spirit of raillery. Nor does he forget to mingle the praise 
of., some with his satire. But he is rather a bold writer for 
his age and his position in the court, and what looks like 
flattery may well have been ironical. Pew have been more 
imitated, as well as more admired, than La Bruy^re, who 
fills up the list of those whom Prance has boasted as most 
conspicuous for their knowledge of human nature. The 
others are Montaigne, Charron, Pascal, and Eoehefoucault ; 
but we might withdraw the second name without injustice. 

S3, Moral philosophy comprehends in its literature what- 
ever has been written on the best theory and pre- 
cepts of moral education, disregarding what is Traotatk 
confined to erudition, though this may frequently be par- 
tially treated in works of the former class. Education, 
notwithstanding its recognized importance, was miserably 
neglected in England, and quite as much, perhaps, in every 
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part of Europe. Schools^ kept by low-born^ illiberal pedants, 
teacMng little, and that little ill, witboiit regard to any 
judicious discipline or moral culture, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, a pretence of instruction at home under some 
ignorant and servile tutor, seem to have been the alternatives 
of our Juvenile gentry* Milton raised his voice against these 
faulty methods in his short Tractate on Education. This 
abounds with bursts of his elevated .spirit ; and sketches out 
a model of public colleges, wherein the teaching should be 
more comprehensive, more liberal, more accommodated to 
what he deems the great aim of education than what was 
in nse. ^ That,^ he says, ^ I call a complete and generous 
education which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices both private and public, of 
peace and war/ But when Milton descends to specify the 
course of studies he would recommend, it appears singularly 
ill-chosen and impracticable, nearly confined to ancient 
writers, even in mathematics and other subjects where they 
could not be sufficient, and likely to leave the student very 
far from that aptitude for offices of war and peace which he 
had held foi’th as the reward of his diligence. 

64. Locke, many years afterwards, turned his thoughts to 
Locke on ediicatioii with all the advantages that a strong 

itemeiits,' understanding and entire disinterestedness could 
give him ; but, as we should imagine, with some necessary 
deficiencies of experience, though we hardly perceive much 
of them in his writings. He looked on the methods usual 
in his age with severity, or, some would say, with prejudice ; 
yet I know not by what proof we can refute his testimony. 
In his Treatise on Education, which may be reckoned an 
introduction to that on the Conduct of the Understanding, 
since the latter is but a scheme of that education an adult 
person shoiiM give himself, he has uttered, to say the least, 
more good sense on the subject than will be found in any 
preceding writer. Locke was not like the pedants of hia- 
own or other ages, who think that to pour their wordy book- 
learning into the memory is the true discipline of childhood. 
The culture of the intellectual and moral faculties in their 
most extensive sense, the health of the body, the accomplish- 
ments which common utility or social custom has rendered 
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valuable, enter into bis idea of tbe best model of eduoation, 
coiijointlj at least with any knowledge that can be imparted 
by books. Tbe ancients bad written in tbe same spirit ; in 
Xenoplion, in Plato, in Aristotle, tbe noble conception wbicb 
Milton lias expressed, of forming the perfect man, is always 
predomiiiant over mere literary instruction, if indeed tbe 
latter can be said to appear at all in tlieir writings on this 
subject; but we bad become tbe dupes of schoolmasters in 
our riper years, as we bad been tbeir slaves in our youtb. 
Mucb bas been written, and often well, since tbe days of 
Locke; but be is tbe chief source from which it bas been 
ultimately derived ; and tbougb tbe Emile is more attractive 
in manner, it may be doubtful whether it is as rational and 
practicable as the Treatise on Education. If they have 
both tbe same defect, that tbeir authors wanted sufficient 
observation of children, it is certain that tbe caution and 
sound judgment of Locke have rescued him better from error. 

55. There are, indeed, from this or from other causes, 
several passages in tbe Treatise on Education to 
wbicb we cannot give an unhesitating assent, 

Locke appears to have somewhat exaggerated tbe efficacy 
of education. This is an error on the right side in a work 
that aims at persuasion in a practical matter ; but we are 
now looking at theoretical truth alone. ^ I think I may say, ^ 
be begins, ^ that of all the men we meet with, nine parts of 
ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by tbeir 
education. It is this which makes tbe great difference in 
mankind. Tbe little or almost insensible imj)ressioiis on our 
tender infancies have very important and lasting conse- 
quences; and there ’tis as in tbe fountains of some rivers, 
where a gentle application of the band turns the flexible 
waters into channels that make them take qnite contrary 
courses ; and by this little direction given them at first in 
tbe source, they receive different tendencies, and arrive at 
—last at very remote and distant places.^ ^ I imagine,^ be 
adds soon afterwards, the minds of children as easily turned 
this or that way as water itself.^ ^ 


^ Treatise on Education, § 2. ‘The men is owing more to their education 
diiferenco,’ he afterwards says, ‘ to be than to any thing else.’ §32, 
found in the manners and abilities of 
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56. This passage is ail instance of Lockers miforfiiimte 
fondness for analogical parallels, wMch, as far as I have ob” 
served, iiincli more frequently obscure a philosophical theorem 
than shed any light upon it. Nothing would be easier than 
to confirm the contrary proposition by such fanciful analogies 
from external nature. In itself, the position is hyperbolical 
to extravagance. It is no more disparagement to the uses of 
education, that it will not produce the like effects upon every 
individual, than it is to those of agriculture (I purposely use 
this sort of idle analogy), that we do not reap the same 
quantity of corn from every soil. Those who are conversant 
with children on a large scale will, I believe, unanimously 
deny this levelling efficacy of tuition. The variety of cha- 
racters even in childi’en of the same family, where the do- 
mestic associations of infancy have run in the same trains, 
and where many physical congenialities may produce, and 
ordinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, is of suificieiitly 
frequent occuiTence to prove that in human beings there are 
intrinsic dissimilitudes, which no education can essentially 
overcome. Among mere theoiists, however, this hypothesis 
seems to be popular. And as many of these extend their 
notion of the plasticity of hnman nature to the effects of 
government and legislation, which is a sort of continuance 
of the same controlling power, they are generally induced to 
disregard past experience of human affairs, because they 
flatter themselves that, under a more scientific administra- 
tion, mankind will become somethin g very different from 
what they have been. 

57. Ill the age of Locke, if we may confide in what he 
tells us, the domestic education of children must have been 
of the worst kind. ^ If we look/ he says, ^into the common 
management of children, we shall have reason to wonder, in 
the great dissoluteness of manners which the world coin- 
plains of, that there are any footsteps at all left of virtue. 

I desire to know what vice can be named which parents and " 
those about children do not season them with, and drop into 
them the seeds of, as often as they are capable to receive 
them/ The mode of treatment seems to have been passionate 
and often barbarous severity alternating with foolish indul- 
gence. Their spirits w-ere often broken down, and their in« 
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gemiousness destroyed/by^^^^ former; their liabits of self- 
will and sensuality confirmed by the latter. This was the 
method pursued by parents; but the pedagogues of course 
confined themselves to their favourite scheme of instruction 
and reformation by punishment. Dugald Stewart has ani- 
madverted on the austerity of Locke’s rules of education.® 
And this is certainly the case in some respects. He recom- 
mends that children should be taught to expect nothing 
because it will give them pleasure, but only what will be 
useful to them; a i'ule fit, in its rigid meaning, to destroy 
the pleasure of the present moment, in the only period of 
life that the present moment can be really enjoyed. Ho 
father himself, Locke neither knew how ill a parent can 
spare the love of his child, nor how ill a child can want 
the constant and practical sense of a parent’s love. But if 
he was led too far by deprecating the mischievous indul- 
gence he had sometimes witnessed, he made some amends 
by his censures on the prevalent discijiline of stripes. Of 
this he speaks with the disapprobation natural to a mind 
already schooled in the habits of reason and virtue.^ 
cannot think any correction useful to a child where the shame 
of suffering for having done amiss does not work more upon 
him than the pain.’ Esteem and disgrace are the rewards 
and punishments to which he principally looks. And surely 
this is a noble foundation for moral discipline. He also re- 
commends that children should be much with their parents, 
and allowed all reasonable liberty. I cannot think that 
Stewart’s phrase ^ hardness of character,’ which he accounts 
for by the early intercourse of Locke with the Puritans, is 
justly ajpplicable to anything that we know of him ; and 
many more passages in this very treatise might be adduced 
to prove his kindliness of disposition, than wull appear to any 
judicious jierson over-austere* He found, in fact, everything 

Preliminary Dissertation to Ency- spirited moped creature, who howeror 
clop. Britann. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ his nrmatural sobriety may 

‘ If severity carried to tlie highest please silly people, who commend tame 
pitch does prevail, and works a cure ; inactive children, beennse they make no 
upon the present iimnily distemper, it is noise, nor give them any tronblo ; yet at 
often hrhiging in the room of it a worse last will proljably prove as nncomfnrt- 
and more dangerous disease by breaking able a thing to his friends, as he wall he 
the mind ; and then, in the place of a all his life an useless thing to himself 
disorderly young fellow, you have a low- and others.’ § 51. 
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wrong; a Mse system of reward and pnnislament, a false 
view of tlie objects of education^ a false selection of studies, 
false metliods of pursuing them* Where so much was to be 
corrected, it was perhaps natural to be too sanguine about 
the efPects of the remedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and private education 
he says, that both sides have their inconveniences, but 
inclines to pi'efer the latter, influenced, as is evident, rather 
by disgust at the state of our- schools than by any general 
principle.® For he insists much on the necessity of giving a 
boy a sufficient knowledge of what he is to expect in the 
world. ^ The longer he is kept hoodwinked, the less he will 
see when he comes abroad into open daylight, and be the 
more exposed to be a prey to himself and others/ But this 
experience will, as is daily seen, not be supplied by a tutor’s 
lectures, any more than by books ; nor can be given by any 
course save a public education. Locke urges the necessity 
of having a tutor well-bred, and with knowledge of the 
world, the ways, the humours, the follies, the cheats, the 
faults of the age he is fallen into, and particularly of the 
country he lives in, as of far more importance than his 
seholarship. ^ The only fence a gainst the world is a thorough 
knowledge of it. • . . He that thinks not this of more mo- 
ment to his son, and for which he more needs a governor, 
than the languages and learned sciences, forgets of how 
much more use it is to judge right of men and manage his 
affairs wisely with them, than to speak Greek and Latin, 
and argue in mood and figure, or to have his head filled with 
the abstruse speculations of natural philosophy and meta- 
physics ; nay, than to be well versed in Greek and Eoman 
writers, though that be much better for a gentleman, than 
to be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian; because these ancient 
authors observed and |)ainted mankind well, and give the 
best light into that kind of knowledge. He that goes into 
the eastern parts of Asia will find able and acceptable men 
without any of these ; but without virtue, knowledge of the 
world, and civility, an accomplished and valuable man can 
be found nowhere.’^ 





" § 70 . 


^ § 04 . 
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59. It is to be remembered, that the person -whose educa- 
tion Locke undertakes to fashion is an English gentleman. 
Yirtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning, are desirable for 
such a one in their order, but the last not so in-ach as the 
rest.® It must bo had, he sajs, but only as subservient to 
greater qualities. ISTo objections have been more frequently 
raised against the scheme of Locke than on account of his 
depreciation of classical literature and of the study of the 
learned languages* This is not wholly true; Latm he 
reckons absolutely necessary for a gentleman, though it is 
absurd that those should learn Latin who are designed for 
trade, and never look again at a Latin book.^ If he lays not 
so much stress on Greek as a gentleman^s study, though he 
by no means would abandon it, it is because, in fact, most 
gentlemen, especially in his age, have done very well without 
it; and nothing can be deemed indispensable in education 
of a child, the want of w^hich does not leave a manifest 
deficiency in the man, ^ No man,’ he observes, can pass 
for a scholar who is ignorant of the Greek language. But I 
am not here considering of the education of a professed 
scholar, but of a gentleman.’^ 

60, The peculiar methods recommended by Locke in 
learning languages, especially the Latin, appear to he of very 
doubtful utility, though some of them do not want strenuous 
supporters in the present day. Such are the method of inter- 
linear translation, the learning of mere words without gram- 
mar, and above all the practice of talking Latin with a tutor 
who speaks it well — a phcenix whom he lias not shown us 
where to find.^ In genera], he seems to underrate the diffi- 
culty of acqxiiring what even he would call a competent 
learning, and what is of more importance, and no rare mis- 
take in those who write on this subject, to confound the 
acquisition of a language with the knowledge of its literature. 
The best ancient writers both in Greek and Latin furnish so 
much of wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all that is 
beautiful and salutary, that no one who has had the happi- 
ness to know and feel what they are, will desire to see their 
study excluded or stinted in its just extent, wherever the 
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edncation o£ those wlio are to be the first and best of the 
country is carried forward. And though by far the greater 
portion of mankind must, by the very force of terms, remain 
in the ranks of intellectnal mediocrity, it is an omiiions sign 
of any times when no thought is taken for those who may 
rise beyond it. 

61. Ill every other part of instruction, Locke has still an 
eye to what is nsefol for a gentleman. French he justly 
thinks should be taught before Latin; no geometry is required 
by him beyond Euclid, but he recommends geography, his- 
tory and chronology, drawing, and what may be thought 
now as little necessary for a gentleman as Homer, the juris- 
prudence of Grotius and Puffendorf. He strongly urges the 
writing English well, though a thing commonly neglected ; 
and after speaking with contempt of the artificial systems of 
logic and rhetoric, sends the pnpil to Chilling worth for the 
best example of reasoning, and to Tally for the best idea of 
eloquence. ^And let him read those things that are well 
writ in English to jjerfect his style in the j)urity of our lan- 
guage.’ ^ 

62. It would be to transcribe half this treatise, were we 
to mention all the judicious and minute observations on the 
management of children it contains. Whatever may have 
been Locke’s opportunities, he certainly availed himself of 
them to the utmost. It is as far as possible from a theoretical 
book ; and in many respects the best of modern times, such 
as those of the Edgeworth name, might pass for develop- 
ments of his principles. The patient attention to every 
circumstance, a peculiar characteristic of the genius of Locke, 
is in none of his works better displayed. His rules for the 
health of children, though sometimes trivial, since the 
subject has been more regarded, his excellent advice as to 
checking elFeniinacy and timoronsness, his observations on 
their curiosity, presumption, idleness, on their plays and 
recreations, bespeak an intense, thongdi calm love 

and goodness; a quality which few have possessed more 
fully or known so well how to exert as this admirable philo- 
eoplier. 
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63. ISTo one laad condescended to spare anj tliouglits for 
female education, till Fenelon, in 1688, published Fcnclon on 
Ms earliest work^ Sur TEducation des Eilles. This cation, 
was the occasion of his appointment as preeei:)tor to the 
grandchildren of Louis XIV. ; for much of this treatise, and 
perhaps the most valuable part, is equally a.pj)licable to both 
sexes. It may be compared with that of Locke, written 
nearly at the same time, and bearing a great resemblance in 
its spirit. Both have the education of a polished and high- 
bred class, rather than of scholars, before them ; and Eeneldn 
rarely loses sight of Ms peculiar object, or gives any rale 
which is not capable of being practised in female education. 
In many respects he coincides with our English philosopher, 
and observes with him that a child learns iiuch before he 
speaks, so that the cultivation of his moral qualities can 
hardly begin too soon. Both complain of the severity of 
parents, and deprecate the mode of bringing up by punish- 
ment. Both advise the exhibition of virtue and religion in 
pleasing lights, and censure the austere dogmatism with 
which they were inculcated, before the mind was sufficiently 
developed to apprehend them. But the characteristic sweet- 
ness of Fenelon’s disposition is often shown in contrast with 
the somewhat stern inflexibility of Locke. His theory is 
uniformly indulgent ; his method of education is a labour of 
love; a desire to render children hap]3y for the time, as 
well as afterwards, runs through his book, and he may 
perhaps be considered the founder of that school which has 
endeavoured to dissipate the terrors and dry the teai's of 
childhood. ^ I have seen,’ he says, ^ many children who have 
learned to read in play; we have only to read entertaining 
stories to them out of a book, and insensibly teach them the 
letters, they will soon desire to go for themselves to the 
source of their amusement.’ Books should be given them 
well bound and gilt, with good engravings, clear types ; for 
.. all that captivates the imagination facilitates study : the 
choice should be such as contain short and marvellous 
stories.’ These details are now trivial, hut in the days of 
Eenelon they may have been otherwise. 

64. Ill several passages he displays not only a judicious 
spirit, but an observation that must have been long exercised. 
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all the qualities we perceive in children/ he remarks^ 
there is only one that can be trusted as likely to be durable, -4 
which is sound judgment ; it always grows with their growth, 
if it is well cultivated; but the grace of childhood is effaced; 
its vivacity is extinguished ; ' even its sensibility is often lost, 
because their own passions and the intercourse of others 
insensibly harden the hearts of young persons who enter 
into the world.V It is, therefore, a solid and just way of 
thinking which we should most value and most improve, and 
this not by any means less in girls than in the other sex, 
since their duties and the occupations they are called upon 
to fill do not less require it. Hence he not only deprecates A 
an excessive taste for dress, but, with more originality, points 
out the dang* of that extreme delicacy and refinement 
which incapacitate women for the ordinary affairs of life, 
and give them a contempt for a country life and rural 
economy. 

05. It will be justly thought at present, that he discourages 
too much the acquisition of knowledge by women. ^Eeep 
their minds,’ he says in one place, ^ as much as you can 
within the usual limits, and let them understand that the 
modesty of their sex ought to shrink from science with 
almost as much delicacy as from vice.’ This seems, however, 
to be confined to science or philosophy in a strict sense ; for 
he permits afterwards a larger compass of reading. Women 
should write a good hand, understand orthography and the 
• four rules of arithmetic, which they will want in domestic 
affairs. To these he requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acquaintance with some of the 
common forms and maxims of law. Greek, Eoman, and 
French history, with the best travels, will be valuable, and 
keep them from seeking pernicious fictions. Books also of 
eloquence and poetry may be read with selection, taking 
care to avoid any that relate to love; music and painting 
may be taught with the same precaution. The Italian aiid^.-- — - — ^ J 
Spanish languages are of no use but to enlarge their know- 
ledge of dangerous books ; Latin is better as the language of 
the church, hut this he would recommend only for girls of I 

good sense and discreet conduct, who will make no display 
of the acquisition, 
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Sect. II. — On Political Philosophy. 

I’afiondorf — Spinosa — Harrington’s Oceana' — Locke on Government — 
Political Economy. 

66. Ik tlie serentli book of Puffendorfs great work^ be 
comes to political pliilosoj^liy, towards wbicli lie bad ruffenaorfs 
been gTadiially tending for some time ; primary poiitksr^ 
societies, or those 'of families, leading the way to the consi- 
deration of civil government. Grotins derives the origin of 
this from the natural sociableness of mankind. But this, as 
Puffendorf remarks, may be satisfied by the primary societies. 
The real cause was experience of the injuries which one man 
can inflict on another.” And, after a prolix disquisition, he 
concludes that civil society must have been constituted, first, 
by a covenant of a number of men, each with each, to form 
a commonwealth, and to be bound by the majority, in which 
primary covenant they must be unanimous, that is, every 
dissentient would retain his natural liberty ; next, by a reso- 
lution or decree of the majority, that certain rulers shall 
govern the rest; and, lastly, by a second covenant between 
these rulers and the rest, one promising to take care of the 
public weal, and the other to obey lawful commands.^ This 
covenant, as he attempts to show, exists even in a democracy, 
though it is less evident than in other forms. Hobbes had. 
admitted the first of these covenants, but denied the second ; 
Barbeyrac, the able commentator on Puffendorf, has clone 
exactly the reverse. A state once formed may be conceived 
to exist as one person, with a single will, represented by that 
of the sovereign, wherever the sovereignty may be placed. 
This sovereignty is founded on the covenants, and is not con- 
ferred, except indirectly like every other human power, by 
God. Puffendorf here combats thfe opposite oxnnion, ^vhich 
churchmen were as prone to hold, it seems, in Germany as in 
/England.^ 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers, those 
of making war and .peace, of appointing magistrates, and 
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levying taxes, are so closely connected tliat no one can be 
denied to tlie sovereign. As to Ms rigbt in ecclesiastical 
matters, Poffendorf leaves it for otbers to determine."^ He 
seems in tliis part of tbe work too favourable to unlimited 
monarcliy, declaring Hmself against a mixed government. 
The sovereign power must be irresponsible, and cannot be 
bound by the law which itself has given. He even denies 
that all government is intended for the good of the governed 
—a position strangely inconsistent with his theory of a 
covenant — but he contends that, if it were, this end, the 
public good, may be more probably discerned by the prince 
than by the people.^ Yet he admits that the exorbitances 
of a prince should be restrained by certain fundamental laws, 
and holds, that having accepted such, and ratified them by 
oath, he is not at liberty to break them; arguing, with some 
apparent inconsistency, against those who maintain such 
limitations to be incoiisistenfc with monarchy, and even re- 
commending the institution of councils, without whose 
consent certain acts of the sovereign shall not be valid. 
This can only be reconciled with his former declaration 
against a mixed sovereignty, by the distinction familiar to 
our own constitutional lawyers, betw^een the joint acts of A. 
and B., and the acts of A. with B.’s consent. But this is 
a little too technical and unreal for philosophical politics. 
Governments not reducible to one of the three simple forms 
he calls irregular ; such as the Homan re|)ublic or German 
empire. But there may be systems of states, or aggregate 
communities, either subject to one king by different titles, or 
united by federation. He inclines to deny that the majority 
can bind the minority in the latter case, and seems to take it 



for granted that some of the confederates can quit the league 
at pleasure.® 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquired, strictly 
speaking, by seizure or o'ccupation, as in the case of lands, 
and requires, even after conquest, their consent to obey;, 
which will be given, in order to secure themselves from flie 
other rights of war. It is a problem whether, after an un- 
just conquest, the forced consent of the people can give a 
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lawful title to sovereigntj. Pufifendorf disfeiiiguislies between 
a monarcliy and a republic thus unjustly subdued. In the 
former case, so long as the lawful heirs exist or preserve 
their claim^ the duty of restitution, continues. But in the 
latter, as the people may live as happily under a monarchy 
as under a republic, he thinks that an usurper has only to 
treat them well, without scruple as to his title. If he op- 
presses them, no course of years will make his title lawful, or 
bind them in conscience to obey, length of possession being 
only length of injury. If a sovereign has been justly divested 
of his power, the community becomes immediately free ; but 
if by unjust rebellion, his right continues till by silence he 
has appeared to abandon it.^ 

69, Every one will agree that a lawful ruler must not be 
opposed within the limits of his authority. But let us put 
the case that he should command what is unlawful or mal- 
treat his subjects. Whatever Hobbes may say, a subject may 
be injured by his sovereign. But we should bear minor in- 
juries patiently, and in the worst cases avoid personal resist- 
ance. Those are not to be listened to who assert that a 
king, degenerating into a tyrant, may be resisted and punished 
by his people. He admits only a right of self-defence, if he 
manifestly becomes % public enemy : in all this he seems to 
go quite as far as Grrotius himself. The next question is as 
to the right of invaders and usurpers to obedience. This, it 
will be observed, he had alread}^ in some measure discussed 5 
but Puffendorf is neither strict in method, nor free from re- 
|)etitions. He labours much about the rights of the lawful 
prince, insisting upon them, where the subjects have promised 
allegiance to the usurper. This, he thinks, must be deemed 
temporary, until the legitimate sovereign has recovered his 
dominions. But what may be done towards promoting this 
end by such as have sworn fidelity to the actual rulei’, he does 
not intimate.'^ 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate from the supreme 
power, with respect to things left indifferent by the laws of 
God and nature. What chiefly belongs to them is the form 
and method of acquiring rights or obtaining redress for 
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wrongs. If we give tlie law of nature all that belongs to it, 
and take away from the civilians what they have hitherto en- 
grossed and promiscnonsly treated^ we shall bring the civil 
law to a much narrower compass; not to say that at present 
whenever the latter is deficient we must have recourse to the 
law of nature, and that therefore in all commonwealths the 
natural laws supply the defects of the civil.^ He argues 
against Hobbes’ tenet that the civil law cannot be contrary 
to the law of nature ; and that what shall be deemed theft, 
murder, or adultery, depends on the former. The subject is 
bound generally not to obey the unjust commands of his 
sovereign ; but in the case of war he thinks it, on the whole, 
safest, considering the usual difi&culties of such questions, 
that the subject should serve, and throw the responsibility 
before Grod on the prince.^ In this problem of casuistry, 
common usage is wholly against the stricter theoiy. 

71. Punishment may be defined an evil inflicted by autho- 
rity upon view of antecedent traiisgTession.^ Hence exclu- 
sion, on political grounds, from public office, or sexiaration of 
the sick for the sake of the healthy, is not jpunishment. It 
does not belong to distributive justice, nor is the magistrate 
bound to a];)portion it to the malignity of the offence, though 
this is usual. Superior authority is necessary to ];)unishmeiit ; 
and he differs from Grotius by denying that we have a right 
to avenge the injuries of those who have no claim upon us. 
Punishment ought never to he inflicted without the prosx)ect 
of some advantage from it; either the correction of the 
offender, or the prevention of his repeating the offence. But 
examj)]e he seems not to think a direct end of punishment, 
though it should be regarded in its infliction. It is not ne- 
cessary that all offences which the law denounces should be 
actually punished, though some jurists have questioned the 
right of pardon. Punishments ought to be ineasiired ac- 
cording to the object of the crimes the injiny totlie eoiiiiiioii- 
wealth, and the malice of the delinquent. Hence uifeiiee.'f 
against God should be deemed most criminal, and next, siieli 
as disturb the state; then whatever affect life, the pence or 
honour of families, private property, or reputation, following^ 
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the scale of the Decalogue. But though all crimes do not 
require equal severity, an exact proportion of penalties is not 
required. Most of this chapter exhibits the vacillating, 
iiidistiiict, and almost self-contradictory resolutions of diffi- 
culties so frequent in Puffendorf. He concludes by esta- 
blishing a great truth, that no man can be justly punished 
for the offence of another ; not even a community for the acts 
of their forefathers, notwithstanding their fictitious immor- 
tality.^ ' 

72. After some chapters on the law of nations, Puffendorf 
concludes with discussing the cessation of subjection. This 
may ordinarily be by voluntarily removing to another state 
with permission of the sovereign. And if no law or custom 
interferes, the subject has a right to do this at his discretion. 
The state has not a right to expel citizens without some 
offence. It loses all authority over a banished man. He 
concludes by considering the rare case of so great a diminu- 
tion of the people, as to raise a doubt of their political 
identity.^ 

73. The political portion of this large work is not, as will 
appear, very fertile in original or sagacious reflec- pouticsof 
tion. A greater degree of both, though by no means 
accompanied with a sound theory, distinguishes the Political 
Treatise of Spinosa, one which must not be confounded with 
the Theologico-political Treatise, a very difierent work. In 
this he undertakes to show how a state under a regal or 
aristocratic government ought to be constituted so as to 
secure the tranquillity and freedom of the citizens. Whether 
Spinosa borrowed his theory on the origin of government 
from Hobbes, is perhaps hard to determine : he seems ac- 
quainted with the treatise De Give ; but the philosophical 
system of both was such as, in minds habituated like theirs 
to close reasoning, could not lead to any other result. Poli- 
tical theory, as Spinosa justly observes, is to be founded on 
our experience of human kind as it is, and on no visionary 
notions of an Utopia or golden age ; and hence politicians of 
practical knowledge have written better an these subjects than 
philosophers. We must treat of men as liable to passions, 
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prone more to revenge than to pity, eager to rule and to 
compel others to act like themselves, more pleased with having 
done harm to others than with procnring their own good. 
Hence no state wherein the pnhlic affairs are intrusted to any 
one^s good faith can be secure of their due administration ; 
but means should be devised that neither reason nor passion 
should induce those who govern to obstruct the public weal ; 
it being indifferent by what motive men act if they can be 
brought to act for the common good. 

74. Hatural law is the same as natural power; it is that 
which the laws of nature, that is the order of the world, give 
to each individual. Nothing is forbidden by this law, except 
what no one desires, or what no one can perform. Thus no 
one is bound to keep the faith he has plighted any longer 
than he will, and than he judges it useful to himself ; for he 
has not lost the power of breaking it, and power is right in 
natural law. But he may easily perceive that the power of one 
man in a state of nature is limited by that of all the rest, 
and in effect is reduced to nothing, all men being naturally 
enemies to each other; while, on the other hand, by uniting 
their force and establishing bounds by common consent to 
the natural powers of each, it becomes really more effective 
than while it was unlimited. This is the principle of civil 
government ; and now the distinctions of just and unjust, 
right and wrong, begin to appear. 

76. The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing but the 



collective rights of the citizens, that is, their powers. N either 
he nor they in their natural state can do wrong; but after 
the institution of government, each citizen may do wrong by 
disobeying the magistrate ; that, in fact, being the test of 
wrong. He has not to inquire whether the commands of the 
supreme power are just or unjust, pious or impious ; that is, 
as to action, for the state has no jurisdiction over his judg- 
ment. 

76. Two independent states are naturally enemie s, an^ ^ 
may make war on each other whenever they please. 
make peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than the cause, 
that is, hope or fear in the contracting parties, shall endure. 
All this is founded on the universal law of nature, the desire 
of preserving ourselves ; which, whether men are conscious 
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of it or nOy animates all their actions. Spinosa in this, as in 
his other writings, is more fearless than Hobhes ; and, though 
he sometimes may throw a light veil over his abjuration of 
moral and religious principle, it is frequently placed in a 
more prominent view than his English precursor in the same 
system had deemed it secure to exhibit. Yet so slight is 
often the connexion between theoretical tenets and human 
practice, that Spinosa bore the character of a virtuous and 
benevolent man. In this treatise of politics, especially in the 
broad assertion that good faith is only to be preserved so long 
as it is advantageous, he leaves Machiavel and Hobbes at 
some distance, and may be reckoned the most phlegmatically 
impudent of the whole school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, he proceeds, ac- 
cording to which the multitude transfers its right to a king 
or a senate, may unquestionably be broken, when it is advan- 
tageous to the whole to do so. But Spinosa denies to private 
cdtizens the right of judging concerning the public good in 
such a point, reserving, apparently, to the supreme magis- 
trate an ultimate power of breaking the conditions upon which 
he was chosen. Notwithstanding this dangerous admission, 
he strongly protests against intrusting absolute power to any 
one man; and observes, in answer to the common argument 
of the stability of despotism, as in the instance of the Turkish 
monarchy, that if barbarism, slavery, and desolation are to 
be called peace, nothing can be more wretched than peace it- 
self. Nor is this sole power of one man a thing so possible 
as we imagine ; the kings who seem most despotic trusting 
the public safety and their own to counsellors and favourites, 
often the worst and weakest in the state. 

78. He next proceeds to his scheme of a well-regulated 
monarchy, which is in some measure original and Histiieoiyof 
ingenious. The people are to be divided into fa- 
milies, by which lie seems to mean something like the f pur plat 
of Attica. From each of these, councillors, fifty years of age, 
are to be chosen by the king, succeeding in a rotation quin- 
quennial, or less, so as to form a numerous senate. This 
assembly is to be consulted upon all public affairs, and the 
king is to be guided by its unanimous opinion. In case, 
however, of disagreement, the different propositions being 
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laid before the king, he may cboose that of the minority^ 
provided at least one hundred councillors have recomniended 
it. The less remarkable provisions of this ideal polity it 
would be waste of time to mention ; except that he advises 
that all the citizens should be armed as a militia^ and that 
the priiiGipal towns should be fortified^ and consequently, as 
it seems, in their power. A monarchy thus constituted would 
probably not degenerate into the despotic form. Spinosa ap- 
peals to the ancient government of Aragon, as a proof of the 
possibility of carrying his theory into esecntion. 

79. From this imaginary monarchy he comes to an aristo- 
cratical republic. In this he seems to have taken Venice, the 
idol of theoretical politicians, as his primary model, but with 
such deviations as affect the whole scheme of government. 
He objects to the supremacy of an elective doge, justly ob- 
serving that the precautions adopted in the election of that 
magistrate show the danger of the office itself, which was 
rather retained in the aristocratical polity as an ancient in- 
stitution than from any persuasion of its usefulness. But the 
most remai'kable discrepancy between the aristocracy of Spi- 
nosa and that of Venice is, that his great council, which 
ought, as he strongly urges, not to consist of less than 5,000, 
the greatness- of its number being the only safeguard against 
the close oligarchy of a few families, is not to be hereditary, 
hut its vacancies to be filled up by self-election. In this elec- 
tion, indeed, he considers the essence of aristocracy to con- 
sist, being, as is implied in its meaning, a government by the 
best, who can only be pronounced such by the choice of many. 
It is singular that he never adverts to popular repre- 
sentation, of which he must have known examples. Demo- 
cracy, on the contrary, he defines to be a government where 
political j)ower falls to men by chance of birth, or by some 
means which has rendered them citizens, and who can claim 
it as their right, without regard to the choice of others. And 
a ■ democracy, according to Spinosa, may exist, if thejaaip 
should limit this privilege of power to the seniors in age, or 
to the elder branches of families, or to those wffio pay a cer- 
tain, amount ill taxation ; although the numbers enjoying it 
should be a smaller |)ortioii of the community than in an 
aristocracy of the form he has. .recommended. His treatise 
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breaks off near tlie beginning of tbe cliapters intended to 
delineate tlie best model of democracy, wliicb^^^^ b^ declares to 
be one wliereiii all persons, in tbeir own power, and not 
infamous by crime, sbonld bare asbare in tlie pnblie goyern- 
mentf I do not know tliat it can be inferred froin tbe 
of Spinosa, nor is bis autbority, perhaps, sufficient to render 
tbe question of any interest, to wbicb of the three plans de- 
vised by Mm as the best in their respective forms, be would 
have ascribed tbe preference. 

80. Tbe condition of France under Louis XIV. was not 
very tempting to speculators on political theory. 

Whatever short remarks may be found in those ex- saye. 
cellent writers on other subjects who distinguish this period, 
we can select no one book that falls readily into this class. 
For Telemaque we must find another place. It is scarcely 
worth while to mention the political discourses on Tacitus, 
by Amelot de la Hoiissaye. These are a tedious and pe- 
dantic running commentary on Tacitus, affecting to deduce 
general principles, but much unlike the short and poignant 
observations of Machiavel and Bacon. A whole volume on 
the reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at Paris, is not likely 
to repay a reader^s trouble ; at least I have found nothing in 
it above the common level. I have no acquaintance with the 
other political writings of Amelot de la HousSaye, one of 
those who thought they could make great discoveries by ana- 
lysing the constitution of Venice and other states. 

81. England, thrown at the commencement of this period 
upon the resources of her own invention to replace Harring- 
an ancient iiionarchy by something new, and rich oceLa, 

at that time in reflecting as well as leavned men, with an 
unshackled press, and a growing disdain of authority as op- 
posed to argnment, was the natural soil of political theory. 
The earliest fruit was Sir James Harrington’s Oceana, pub- 
lished in 1656. This once famous book is a political allegory, 
partly suggested, perhaps, by the Dodona’s Grove of Howell, 
or by Barclay’s Argenis, and a few other fictions of the pre- 
ceding age. His Oceana represents England, the history of 
which is shadowed out with fictitious names. But this is 
preliminary to the great object, the scheme of a new com- 
monwealth, which, under the auspices of Olphaus Megaletor, 
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the Lord Archoii, meaning, of course, Cromwell, not as he 
was, but as he ought to have been, the author feigns to have 
been established. The various laws and constitutions of this 
polity occupy the whole work. 

82. The leading principle of Harrington is that power de- 
pends on property ; denying the common saying that know- 
ledge or prudence is jjower. But this property must be in 
land, ^because, as to property producing empire, it is re- 
quired that it should have some certain root or foothold, 
which, except in land, it cannot have, being otherwise, as it 
were, upon the wing. Nevertheless, in such cities as subsist 
mostly by trade, and have little or no land, as Holland and 
Genoa, the balance of treasure maybe equal to that of land.^"^ 
The law fixing the balance of lands is called by him agrarian ; 
and without an agrarian law he holds that no government, 
whether ‘monarchical, aristocratic, or popular, has any long 
duration : this is rather paradoxical ; but his distribution of 
lands varies according to the form of the commonwealth. In 
one best constituted the possession of lands is limited to 
2,000L a-year, wbich, of course, in his time was a much 
greater estate than at present. 

83. Harrington’s general scheme of a good government is 
one ^ established upon an equal agrarian arising into the 
superstructure, or three orders, the senate debating and pro- 
posing, the people resolving, and the magistracy executing, 
by an equal rotation through the suffrage of the people given 
by the ballot.’ His more particular form of polity, devised 
for his Oceana, it would be tedious to give in detail ; the 
result is a moderate aristocracy; property, though under the 
control of his agrarian, which prevents its excess, having so 
great a share in the elections that it must predominate. 
But it is an aristocracy of what we should call the middle 
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ranks, and might not be nnfit for a small state. In general 
it may be said of Harrington that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
and seldom profound; but sometimes redeems himselfjbj***”^ — ^ 
just observations. Like most theoretical politiciaixs of that ■ 
age, he had an excessive admiration for the republic of 
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Venice.^ His otter political writin are in tlie same spirit 
as the Oceana, but still less interesting, 

84. The manly republicanism of Harrington, tboiigli some- 
times visionary and perhaps impracticable, shines Patnarciiji 
by comparison with a very opposite theory, which, 
having been countenanced in the early part of the centnry by 
our clergy, revived with additional favour after the Eestora- 
tioii. This was maintained in the Patriarcha of Sir Robert 
Pilmer, written, as it appears, in the reign of Charles I., but 
not published till 1680, at a time when very high notions of 
royal prerogative were as well received by one party as they 
were indignantly rejected by another. The object, as the 
author declares, was to prove that the first tings were fathers 
of families ; that it is unnatural for the people to govern or 
to choose governors; that positive laws do not infringe the 
natural and fatherly power of kings. He refers the tenet of 
natural liberty and the popular origin of government to the 
schoolmen, allowing that all papists and the reformed divines 
have imbibed it, but denying that it is found in the fathers. 
He seems, however, to claim the credit of an original hypo- 
thesis ; those who have vindicated the rights of kings in 
most points not having thought of this, but with one consent 
admitted the natural liberty and equality of mankind. It is 
certain, nevertheless, that the patriarchal theory of govern- 
ment as the basis of actual right was laid down as explicitly 
as by himself in what is called Bishop OveralFs Convocation 
Book, at the beginning of the reign of James L But this 
book had not been published when Pilmer wrote. His argu- 
ments are singularly insufficient ; he quotes nothing but a 
few irrelevant texts from Genesis ; he seems not to have 
known at all the strength, whatever it may be, of his own 
case, and it is hardly possible to find a more trifling and 
feeble work. It had however the advantage of opportunity 
to be received by a party with approbation. 

85. Algernon Sidney was the first who devoted his time to 


^ ‘ If I be worthy to give advice to notwithstanding the difference that is in 
a man that would stndy politics, let him every policy, right of any government 
-'r. understand Venice ; he that understands in the world.' Harrington’s Works. 

Venice right, shall go nearest to judge, p. 292. 
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a refutation of this patriarchal theory, proj>ounded as it was, 
Sidney’s ^lot US a plausible hypothesis to explain the origin 


of civil communities, hut as a paraniouiit title, by 


ment. of whicli all actual sovereigiis, who were not 

manifest usurpers, were to reign with an unmitigated des- 
j)otisin* Sidney’s, Discourses on Government, not published 
till 1698, are a diffuse reply to Filmer, They contain indeed 
many chapters full of historical learning and judicious reflec- 
tion ; yet the constant anxiety to refute that which needs no 
refutation renders them a little tedious. Sidney does not 
condemn a limited monarchy like the English, but his par- 
tiality is for a form of republic which would be deemed too 
ai'istocratical for our popular theories. 

86. Locke, immediately after the Eevolution, attacked the 


Locke on Patiuarcha with more brevity, and laid down his 


Oovern-. 




i 


ment. owii Celebrated theory of government. The funda- 
menta] principle of Pilmer is, that paternal authority is na- 
turally absolute. Adam received it from God, exercised it 
over his own children, and transmitted it to the eldest born 
for ever. This assumption Locke combats rather too dif- 
fusely, according to our notions. Eiliner had not only to 
show this absolute monarchy of a lineal ancestor, but his 
power of transmitting it in course of primogeniture. Locke 
denies that there is any natural right of this kind, iiiaintain- 
iiig the equality of children. The incapacity of Filmer ren- 
ders his discomfiture not difficult. Locke, as will be seen, 
acknowledges a certain de /ac^o authority in fathers of fa- 
milies, and possibly he might have found, as indeed he seems 
to admit, considerable traces of a regard to primogeniture in ' 

the early ag'es of the world. It is the question of natural 
right with which he is here concerned ; and as no proof of 
this had been offered, he had nothing to answer. 

87. Ill the second part of Locke’s Treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment, he proceeds to lay down what he holds to be .the truC' „ 
principles upon which society is founded. A state of 
is a state of 2>erfeet freedom and equality ; but wilEuT the 
bounds of the law of nature, which obliges every one, and 
renders a state of liberty no state of licence. And the exe- 
cution of this ]a:w, in such a' state,, is put into every .one’s, 

ors agninst it, not 


liands, so that he iii,ay punish transgress 
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merely by way of reparation for bis own wrongs^ but for 
those of others. ^ Every offence that can be committed in 
the state of nature may^ in the state of nature^ be punished 
equally^ and as far forth^ as it may in a commonwealth.^ 
And not only independent communities^ but all men^ as he 
thinks^ till they voluntarily enter into some society, are in a 
state of nature.® 

88. Vv^hoever declares by word or action a settled design 
against another’s life, puts himself in a state of war against 
him, and exposes his own life to be taken away, either by 
the other party, or by any one who shall espouse his cause. 
And he who endeavours to obtain absolute power over 
another may be construed to have a design on his life, or 
at least to take away his property. Where laws prevail, 
they must determine the punishment of those who injure 
others 5 but if the law is silenced, it is hard to think but 
that the appeal to Heaven returns, and the aggressor may 
he treated as one in a state of war.^ 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from any superior power 
except the law of nature. Civil liberty is freedom from 
the dominion of any authority except that which a legisla- 
ture, established by consent of the commonwealth, shall 
confirm. No man, according to Locke, can by his own 
consent enslave himself, or give power to another to take 
away his life. For slavery, in a strict sense, is but a con- 
tinuance of the state of war between a conqueror and his 
captive.^ 

90. The excellent chapter on projperty which follows would 
be sufficient, if all Locke^s other writings had perished, to 
leave him a high name in philosophy. Nothing can be more 
luminous than his .deduction of the natural right of property 
from labour, not merely in gathering the fruits of the eartl^, 
or catching wild animals, but in the cultivation of land, fi r 
which occupancy is but the preliminary, and gives as it were 
an inchoate title. ^ As much land as a man tills, plants, 
improves, cultivates, and can use the product of, so much is 
his property. He by his labour does, as it were, inclose it 
from the common.’ V/hatever is beyond the scanty limits of 


® L. ii. e. 2. 
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individual or family labour, has been appropriated under the 
authority of civil society. But labour is the primary basis of 
natural right, Nor can it be thought unreasonable that 
labour should confer an exclusive right, when it is remem- 
bered how much of every thing’s value clepends upon labour 
alone, ^Whatever bread is more worth than acorns, wine 
than water, and cloth ox silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that 
is wholly owing to labour and industry.’ The superiority in 
goo^d sense and satisfactory elucidation of his principle, which 
Locke has manifested in this important chapter over Grotius 
and Puffendorf, will strike those who consult those writers, 
or look at the brief sketch of their theories in the foregoing 
pages. It is no less contrasted with the puerile rant of, 
Eousseau against all territorial property. That pro|)erty 
owes its origin to occupancy accompanied with laboui’, is now 
generally admitted ; the care of cattle being of course to be 
considered as one species of labour, and requiring at least a 
temporary ownership of the soil.^ 

91. Locke, after acutely remarking that the common argu- 
ments for the power of a father over his children would 
exteud equally to the mother, so that it should be called 
parental power, reverts to the train of reasoning in the first 
book of this treatise against the regal authority of fathers. 
What they possess is not derived from genemtion, but 
from the care they necessarily take of the infant child, and 
during his minority 5 the power then terminates, though re- 
verence, support, and even compliance are still due. Children 
are also held in subordination to their parents by the insti- 
tutions of property, which commonly make them dependent 
both as to maintenance and succession. But Locke, whieli 
is worthy to be remarked, inclines to derive the origin of civil 


government from the patriarchal authority; one not strictly 
coercive, yet voluntarily conceded by habit and family con- 
sent. ^ Thus the natural fathers of families, by an insensible 
change, became the politic monarchs of them too ; and'lis 


they chanced to live long, and leave worthy and able heirs 
for several successions or otherwise, so they laid the founda- 
tions of hereditary or elective kingdoms.’ t 
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92. Tlie necessity that man- .shorfd not live alone, pro- 
duced the primary society of husband and wife, parent and 
children, to which that of master and seiwant was early 
added ; whether of freemen engaging their service for hire, 
or of slaves taken in just war, who are by the right of nature 
subject to the absolute dommion of the captor. Such a family 
may sometimes resemble a little commonwealth by its num- 
bers, but is essentially distinct from one, because its chief 
has no imperial power of life and death except over his 
slaves, nature having given him none over his children, 
though all men have a right to punish breaches of the law of 
nature in others accordingvto the offence. But this natural 
power they c|uit and resign into the hands of the community, 
when civil society is instituted ; and it is in this union of the 
several rights of its members that the legislative right of the 
commonwealth consists, whether this be done by general con- 
sent at the first formation of government, or by the adhesion 
which any individual may give to one already established. 
By either of these' ways men pass from' a state of nature to 
one of political society, the magistrate having now that power 
to redress injuries, which had previously been each man^s 
right. Hence absolute' monarchy, in Lockers opinion, is no 
form of civil government; for there being no common autho- 
rity to appeal to, the sovereign is still in a state of nature 
with regard to his subjects.^ 

93. A community is formed by the unanimous consent of 
any body of men; but when thus become one body, the 
determination of the majority must bind the rest, else it 
would not be one. Unanimity, after a community is once 
formed, can no longer be required; but this consent of men 
to form a civil society is that which alone did or could give 
beginningto any lawful government in the world. It is idle 
to object that we have no records of such an event; for few 
commonwealths preserve the tradition of their own infancy ; 
and whatever we do know of the origin of particular states 
gives indications of this mode of union. Yet he again inclines 
to deduce the usual origin of civil societies from imitation of 
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patriarchal authority, which having been recognised by each 
family in the arbitration of disputes and even punishment of 
offences, was transferred with more readiness to some one 
person, as the father and representative head of the infant 
conimunity. He even admits that this authority might tacitly 
devolve upon the eldest son. Thus the first governments 
were monarchies, and those with no express limitations of 
power, till exposure of its abuse gave occasion to social 
laws, or to co-ordinate authority. In all this he follows 
Hooker, from the first book of whose Ecclesiastical Polity he 
quotes largely in his notes. 

94. A difficulty commonly raised against the theory of 
compact is, that all men being born under some government, 
they cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, or even to make 
choice whether they will obey or no. This objection Locke 
does not meet, like Hooker and the jurists, by sn|)posing the 
agreement of a distant ancestor to oblige all his posterity. 
But explicitly acknowledging that nothing can bind freemen 
to obey any government save their own consent, lie rests the 
evidence of a tacit consent on the enjoyment of land, or even 
on mere residence within the dominions of the conmiuiiity ; 
every man being at liberty to relinquish his possessions, or 
change his. residence, and either incorporate himself with 
another commonwealth, or, if he can find an opportunity, set 
up for himself in some unoccupied part of the world. But 
nothing can make a man irrevocably a member of one society, 
except his own voluntary declaration ; such perhaps as the 
oath of allegiance, which Locke does not mention, ought to 
be reckoned.” 

96. The majority having, in the first constitution of a state, 
the whole power, may retain it themselves, or delegate it to 
one or more persons.” And the supreme power is, in other 
words, the legislature, sacred and unalterable in the hands 
where the community have once placed it, without which no 
law can exist, and in which all obedience terminates. 
this legislative authority itself is not absolute or' arbitrary 
.over, the lives and fortunes of its subjects. It is the joint 
power of individuals surrendered to the state; but no man 
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lias power over Ms own life or Ms neighbour’s property, Tbe 
laws enacted by tbe legislature must be conformable to tlie 
will of God, or natural justice. can it take any jiart of 

tlie subject’s pro j>erty without Ms own consent, or that of the 
majority, ^For if any one shall claim a power to lay and 
levy taxes on the xieople by his own authority, and without 
such consent of the people, he thereby invades the funda- 
mental law of property, and subverts the end of government. 
For what property have I in that which another may by 
right take, when he pleases, to himself? ’ Lastly, the legis- 
lative power is inalienable; being but delegated from the 
people, it cannot be transferred to others.^" This is the part 
of Locke’s treatise which has been open to most objection, 
and which in some measure seems to charge with usurpation 
all the established governments of Europe. Ifchas been a 
theory fertile of great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with 
more. In some part of this chapter also, though by no means 
in the most practical corollaries, the language of Hooker has 
led on wai’d his more hardy disciple. 

96. Though the legislative power is alone supreme in the 
constitution, it is yet subject to the people themselves, who 
may alter it whenever they find that it acts against the trust 
reposed in it; all power given in trust for a pg^rticular end 
being evidently forfeited when that end is manifestly disre- 
garded or obstructed. But while the government subsists the 
legislature is alone sovereign, though it may be the usage to 
call a single execntive magistrate sovereign, if he has also a 
share in legislation. Where this is not the case, the appella- 
tion is plainly improper. Locke has in this chapter a remark- 
able passage, one perhaps of the first declarations in favour 
of a change in the electoral system of England. To what 
gross absurdities the following of custom, when reason has 
left it, may lead, we may be satisfied when we see the bare 
name of a town, of which there remains not so much as the 
ruins, where scarce so much housing as a sheepcote or more 
, inhabitants than a shepherd is to be found, send as many 
representatives to the grand assembly of law-makers as a 
whole county, numerous in people, and powerful in riches. 
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This strangers stand amazed at, and e¥ery one must confess 
needs a remedy, though most think it hard to find one, be- 
cause the constitution of the legislative being the original 
and supreme act of the society, antecedent to all positive laws 
in it, and depending wholly o the people, no inferior power 
can alter it.’ But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and 
suggests that the executive magistrate might regulate the 
number of representatives, not according to old custom but 
reason, which is not setting up a new legislature, but restor- 
ing an old one. ^ Whatsoever shall be done manifestly for 
the good of the people and the establishing the government 
on its true foundation, is, and always will be, just preroga- 
tive a maxim of too dangerous latitude for a constitutional 
monarchy. 

97. Prerogative he defines to be ^a power of acting accord- 
ing to discretion for the public good without the prescription 
of the law, and sometimes even against it.’ This, however, 
is not by any means a good definition in the eyes of a lawyer ; 
and the word, being merely technical, ought not to have been 
employed in so pai^tial if not so incorrect a sense. JSTor is 
it very precise to say, that in England the prerogative was 
always largest in the hands of our wisest and best princes, 
not only because the fact is otherwise, but because he con- 
founds the legal prerogative with its actual exercise. This 
chapter is the most loosely reasoned of any in the treatise.^ 

98. Conquest, in an unjust war, can give no right at all, 
unless robbers and pirates may acquire a right. Nor is any 
one bound by promises which unjust force extorts from him. 

If we are not strong enough to resist, we have no remedy 
save patience ; but our children may appeal to Heaven, and 
repeat their appeals till they recover their ancestral right, 
which was to be governed by such a legislation as themselves 
approve. He that appeals to Heaven must be sure that he 
has right on his side, and right too that is worth the trouble 
and cost of his appeal, as he wiU answer at a tribanal that-^-^ 
cannot be deceived. Even just conquest gives no fdrtlier 
right than to reparation of injury; and the posterity of the 
vanquished, he seems to hold, can forfeit nothing by their 
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parent’s offence, so that they have always a right to throw off 
the yoke. The title of prescription, which has commonly 
been admitted to silence the complaints, if not to heal the 
wounds, of the injured, finds no favour with Locke.® But 
hence it seems to follow that no state composed, as most have 
been, out of the spoils of conquest, can exercise a legitimate 
authority over the latest posterity of those it has incorpo-^ 
rated. Wales, for instance, has an eternal right to shake 
off the yoke of England; for what Locke says of consent to 
laws by representatives, is of little weight when these must 
be outnumbered in the general legislature of both countries ; 
and indeed the first question for the Cambro-Britons would 
be to determine whether they would form part of such a 
common legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of domestic conquest, gives 
no more right to obedience than unjust war; it is necessary 
that the people should both be at liberty to consent, and have 
actually consented to allow and confirm a power which the 
constitution of their commonwealth does not recognise.* But 
tyranny may exist without usurpation, whenever the power 
reposed in any one’s hands for the people’s benefit is abused 
to their impoverishment or slavery. Force may never be 
opposed but to unjust and unlawful force ; in any other case, 
it is condemned before God and man. The king’s person is 
in some conntries sacred by law ; but this, as Locke thinks, 
does not extend to the case where, by putting himself in a 
state of war with his people, he dissolves the government.’® 
A prince dissolves the government by xuiling against law, by 
hindering the regular assembly of the legislature, by change 
iiig the form of election, or by rendering the people subject 
to a foreign power. He dissolves it also by neglecting or 
abandoning it, so that the laws cannot be put into execution. 
The government is also dissolved by breach of trust in either 
the legislature or the prince ; by the former when it usurps 
power over the lives, liberties, and fortunes of 
the subject ; by the latter, when he endeavours to corrupt 
the representatives or to influence the choice of the electors. 
If it be objected that no government will be able long to 
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subsist, if tlie people may set up a new legislature whenever 
they take offence at the old one, he replies that mankind are 
too slow and averse to quit their old institutions for this 
danger to be apprehended. Much will be endured from rulers 
without mutiny or murmur. Nor is anything more likely to 
restrain governments than this doctrine of the right of resist- 
ance. It is as reasonable to tell men they should not defend 
themselves against robbers, because it may occasion disorder, 
as to use the same argument for passive obedience to illegal 
dominion. And he observes, after quoting some other writers, 
that Hooker alone might be enough to satisfy those who rely 
on him for their ecclesiastical polity.^ 

100. Such is, in substance, the celebrated treatise of Locke 
Observations Qu civil government, which, with the favour of poli- 

ontbistxea- , , . ° ^ i ^ 

tise. tical circumstances, and the authority of his name, 
became the creed of a numerous party at home ^ while silently 
spreading the fibres from its root over EuroiDe and America, 
it prepared the way for theories of political society, hardly 
bolder in their announcement, but expressed with more pas- 
sionate ardour, from which the great revolutions of the last 
and present age have sprung. But as we do not launch our 
bark upon a stormy sea, we shall merely observe that iieitLar 
the Ee volution of 1688, nor the administration of William 
III., could have borne the test by which Locke has tried the 
legitimacy of government. There was certainly no appeal to 
the peoiile in the former, nor would it have been convenient 
for the latter to have had the maxim established, that an 
attempt to corrupt the legislature entails a forfeiture of the 
intrusted power. Whether the opinion of Locke, that man- 
kind are slow to political change, be conformable to an en- 
larged experience, must be judged by every one according to 
his reading and observation ; it is at least very different from 
that which Hooker, to whom he defers so greatly in most of 
his doctrine, has uttered in the very first sentence of his Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. For my own part I must confess, that in 
these latter chapters of Locke on Government I see, what 
sometimes appears in his other writings, that the influence 
of temporary circumstances on a mind a little too susceptible 
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of passioa and resentment, had prevented that calm and 
patient examination of all the hearings of this extensive sub- 
ject which true philosophy requires. 

101. Bat whatever maybe our judgment of this work, it 
is equally true that it opened a new era of political opinion 
in Europe. The earlier writings on the side of popular 
sovereignty, whether those of Buchanan and Languet, of the 
J esuits, or of the English republicans, had been either too 
closely dependent on tempoi'ary circumstances, or too much 
bound up with odious and unsuccessful factions, to sink very 
deep into the hearts of mankind. Their adversaries, with 
the countenance of every government on their side, kept 
possession of the field ; and no later jurist, nor theologian, 
nor philosopher on the continent, while they generally fol- 
lowed their predecessors in deriving the origin of civil society 
from compact, ventured to moot the delicate problem of 
resistance to tyranny, or of the right to reform a constitution, 
except in the most cautious and indefinite language. We 
have seen this already in Grotius and Puffendorf. But the 
success of the English Revolution, the necessity which the 
powers allied against Prance found of maintaining the title 
of William, the peculiar interest of Holland and Hanover 
(states at that time very strong in the literary ^vorld) in our 
new scheme of government, gave a weight and authority to 
principles which, without some such application, it might 
still have been thought seditious to propound. Locke too, 
long an exile in Holland, was intimate with Le Clerc, who 
exerted a considerable influence over the Protestant part of 
Europe. Barbeyrae, some time afterwards, trod nearly in 
the same steps, and without going all the lengths of Locke, 
did not fail to take a very different tone from the two older 
writers upon whom he has commented. 

102, It was very natural that the Prench Protesants, among 
whom traditions of a turn of thinking not the most 
favourable to Idngs may have been preserved, should, 

in the hour of severe persecution, mutiny in words 
and writings against the despotism that oppressed them, 
Such, it appears, had been the language of those exiles, as it 
is of all exiles, when an anonymous tract, entitled Avis aux 
Eefugiez, was published with the date of Amsterdam, in 1690c 
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THs^under pretext of giving advice, in the event of their 
being permitted to return home, that they should get rid 
of their spirit of satire, and of their republican theories, is 
a bitter and able attack on those who had taken refuge in 
Holland. It asserts the principle of passive obedience, 
extolling also the King of France and his government, and 
censuring the English Eevolution. Public rumour ascribed 
this to Beyle ; it has usually passed for his, and is even in- 
serted in the collection of his miscellaneous works. Some, 
howevei", have ascribed it to Pelisson, and others to Lar- 
roqne ; one already, and the other soon aftei*, pi’oselytes to 
the church of Eome. Basnage thought it written by the 
latter, and published by Bayle, to whom he ascribed the 
preface. This is apparently in a totally opposite strain, hut 
not without strong suspicion of irony or ill faith. The style 
and manner of the whole appear to suggest Bayle ; and 
though the supposition is very discreditable to his memory, 
the weight of presumption seems much to incline that way. 

103. The separation of political economy from the general 
roiiticai science which regards the well-being of cominiiiiities, 
economists. gQ gti'ictly made by the earlier philosophers 

as in modern times. It does not follow that national wealth 
engaged none of their attention. Pew, on the contrary, of 
those who have taken comprehensive views could have failed 
to regard it. In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, Hobbes, Pnffeiidorf, 
we have already seen proofs of this. These may be said to 
have discussed the subject, not systematically, nor always 
with thorough knowledge, but with acuteness and in a philo- 
sophical tone. Others there were of a more limited range, 
whose habits of life and experience led them to particular 
departments of economical inquiry, especially as to commerce, 
the precious metals, and the laws aifectiiig them. The 
Italians led the way ; Serra has been mentioned in the kst 
period, and a few more might find a place in this. De Witt’s 
Interest of Holland can hardly be reckoned among econoinieal ' 
writings ; and it is said by Morhof, that the Dutch were not 
fond of proHiulgatiiig their commercial knowledge little at 
least was contributed from that country, even at a later period, 
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towards tlie theory of becoming rich. But England now 
took a large share in this new literature, Eree, inquisitive, 
thriving rapidly in commerce, so that her progress even in 
the nineteenth ceiitiiry has hardly been in a greater ratio 
than before and after the middle of the seventeenth, if we 
may trust the statements of contemporaries, she produced 
some writers who, though few of them merit the name of 
philosoi^hers, yet may not here be overlooked, on account of 
their influence, their reputation, or their position as links in 
the chain of science. . 

104. The first of these was Thomas Mun, an intelligent 
merchant in the earlier part of the century, whose Mun on 
posthumous treatise, England’s Treasure by Eoreign 
Trade, was published in 1664, but seems to have been written 
soon after the accession of Charles Mun is generally 
reckoned the founder of what has been called the mercantile 
system. His main position is that ^ the ordinary means to 
increase our wealth and treasure is by foreign trade, wherein 
we must ever observe this rule, to sell more to strangers 
yearly than we consume of theirs in value.’ We must there- 
fore sell as cheap as possible ; it was by underselling the 
Venetians of late years, that we had exported a great deal of 
cloth to Turkey.^ It is singular that Mun shpuld not have 
perceived the difficulty of selling very cheap the productions 
of a country’s labour, whose gold and silver were in great 
abundance. Tie was, however, too good a merchant not to 
acknowledge the inefficacy and impolicy of restraining by 
law'- the exportation of coin, which is often a means of in- 
creasing our treasure in the long run; advising instead a 
due regard to the balance of trade, or general surplus of ex- 
ported goods, by which we shall infallibly obtain a stock of 
gold and silver. These notions have long since been covered 
with ridicule ; and it is plain that, in a merely economical 
view, they must always be delusive. Mun, however, looked 
to the accumulation of a portion of this imported treasure by 
the state ; a resource in critical emergencies which we have 


Mr. says (Introductory which serye to carry it up a little higher. 

IHscoiuvse to Smith’s Wealth of Nations) * P. 11 (edit. 1664). 
it had most probably been written about ^ P. 18. 

1635 or 1640, I remarked some things 
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now learned to despise, since otters have been at band, bnt 
wbicb in reality bad made a great difference in tbe events of 
war, and changed tbe balance of power between many com- 
monwealtbs. Mun was followed, about 1670, by Sir Josiab 

. , Child, in a discourse on Trade, written on the same 

Trade. principles of tke mercantile system , bn more 

copious and varied. Tbe cMef aim of Child is to effect a 
reduction of the legal interest of money from six to four per 
ceiit *5 drawing an erroneous inference from the increase of 
wealth which had followed similar enactments. 

105. Among the many difficulties with which the govem- 

Lockeon of William III. had to contend^ one of the 

the ooia. jiiost embarrassing was the scarcity of the precious 
metals and depreciated condition of the coin. This opened 
the whole field of controversy in that province of political 
economy ; and the bold spirit of inquiry^, unshackled by 
prejudice in favour of ancient custom^, which in all respects 
was characteristic of that age, began to work by reasonings 
on general theorems, instead of collecting insulated and 
inconclusive details. Locke stood forward on this, as on so 
many subjects, with his masculine sense and habitual close- 
ness of thinking. His Considerations of the Consequences 
of lowering Interest, and raising the Value of Moneys were 
published in 1691. Two further treatises are in answer to 
the pamplilets of Lowndes, These economical writings of 
Locke are not in all points conformable to the modern 
principles of the science. He seems to incline rather too 
much towards the mercantile theory, and to lay too much 
stress on the possession of the precious metals. Lrom his 
excellent sense, however, as well as from some expressions, I 
should conceive that he only considers them, as they doubt- 
less are, a portion of the exchaiigeable wealth of the nation, 
and by their inconsumable nattme, as well as by the constancy 
of the demand for them, one of the most important 
‘^ Eiches do not consist, ^ he says, ^in having more gold and 
silver, but in having more in proportion than the rest of the 
world or than our neighbours, whereby we are enabled to 
procure to ourselves a greater plenty of the conveniences of 
life.^ 

106, Locke had the sagacity to peixeive the impossibility 
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of regulating tlie interest of money by law* It was an em- 
pirical proposition at that time, as we bave just seen, of Sir 
Josiah Child, to render loans more easy to the borrower by 
reducing the legal rate to four per cent. The whole drift of 
his Teasoning is against any limitation, though, from fear 
of appearing too paradoxical, he does not arrive at that 
inference. For the reasons he gives in favour of a legal 
limit of interest, namely, that courts of law may have some 
rule where nothing is. stipulated in the contract, and that a 
few money lenders in the metropolis may not have the mono- 
poly of all loans in England, are, especially the first, so 
trifling, that he could not have relied upon them ; and indeed 
he admits that, in other circumstances, there would be no 
danger from the second. But his prudence, havin g restrained 
him from speaking out, a famous writer almost a century 
afterwards came forward to assert a paradox, which he loved 
the better for seeming such, and finally to convince the 
thinking part of mankind. * 

105^ Laws fixing the value of silver Locke perceived to be 
nugatory, and is averse to prohibiting its expoi'tation. The 
value of money, he maintains, does not depend on the rate of 
interest, but on its plenty relatively to commodities. Hence 
the rate of interest, he thinks, but perhaps eTroneously, does 
not govern the price of land ; arguing from tlie higher rate 
of land relatively to money, that is, the worst interest it gave, 
ill the reigns of Elizabeth and James, than in his own time. 
But one of Locke’s positions, if generally received, would 
alone have sufficed to lower the value of land. ^ It is in vain/ 
he says, ^ in a country whose great fund is land, to hope to 
lay the public charges of the government on any thing else; 
there at last it will terminate.’ The legislature soon pro- 
ceeded to act on this mistaken theory in the annual land- 
tax ; an impost of tremendous severity at that time, the gross 
unfairness, however, of which has been compensated in later 
times by the taxes on personal succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that of his time, Locke 
was naturally obliged to consider the usual resource of 
raising the denomination of the coin. This, he truly says, 
would be to rob all creditors of such a proportion of their 
debts. It is probable that his influence, which was very con- 
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sideraMe, may liave put a stop to the sclieme. He contends 
in Ills Further Considerations, in answer to a tract by 
LowndeSj that clipped money should go only by weight. 
This seems to have been agi’eed by both parties ; but Lowndes 
thought the loss should be defrayed by a tax^ Loche that it 
should fall on the holders. Honourably foi" the government, 
the former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the fii*st who laid any thing like a 
Statistical foundation for statistics or political arithmetic ; that 
which is to the political economist what general 
history is to the philosopher. But their numerical reckon- 
ings of population, houses, value of lands or stock, and the 
like, though very curious, and sometimes taken from public 
documents, were not always more than conjectural, nor are 
they so full and minute as the spirit of calculation demands. 
England here again took the lead, in GraunFs Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality, 1661, in Petty’s Political Arith- 
metic (posthumous in 1691), and other treatises of the same 
ingenious and philosophical person, and, we may add, in the 
Observations of Gregory King on the Natural and Political 
State of England; for though these were not published till 
near the end of the eighteenth centuiy, the manuscripts had 
fallen into the hands of Dr, Charles Daveiiant, who has made 
extracts from them in his own valuable contributions to 
political arithmetic. King seems to have possessed a saga- 
city which has sometimes brought his conjectures nearer to 
the mark, than from the imperfection of his data it was 
reasonable to expect. Yet he supposes that the population 
of England, which he estimated, perhaps rightly, at five 
millions and a half, would not reach the double of that num- 
ber before A.B. 2300. Sir William Petty, with a mind 
capable of just and novel theories, was struck by the neces- 
sary consequences of an nniformly progressive population. 
Though the rate of movement seemed to him, as in truth it 
then was, much slower than we have latterly found it, hc-^ 
clearly saw that its eontinuance would in an ascertainable 
length of time overload the world. ‘^ And then, according to 
the prediction of the Scriptures, there must be wmrs and 
great slaughter,’ He conceived that, in the ordinary course 
of things, the population of a country would be doubled in 
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two hundred years ; hut the whole conditions of the problem 
were far less understood than at preseiit. Darenant^s Essay 
on Ways and Means, 1693, gained him a high reputation, 
which he endeayoured to augment by many subsequent worts, 
some falling within the seventeenth century. He was a man 
of more enlarged reading than his predecessors, with the ex- 
ception of Petty, and of close attention to the statistical docu- 
ments which were now more copiously published than before ; 
but he seldom launches into any extensive theory, confining 
himself rather to the accumulation of facts and to the im- 
mediate inferences, generally for temporary purposes, which 
they supplied. 


Sect. III. — Juhispexjdeis-ce. 

110, Ik 1667, a short book was published at Frankfort, by a 
young man of twenty-two years, entitled Method! works of 
ISTovse discendm docendseque Juiisprudentim. The Roma!i\w. 
science which of all others had been deemed to require the 
most protracted labour, the ripest judgment, the most ex-^ 
perienced discrimination, was, as it were, invaded by a boy, 
but by one who had the genius of an Alexander, and for 
whom the glories of an Alexander were reserved. This is 
the first production of Leibnitz; and it is probably in 
many points of view the most remarkable work that has pre- 
maturely united erudition and solidity. We admire in it the 
vast range of learning (for though he could not have read all 
the books he names, there is evidence of his acquaintance 
with a great number, and at least with a well-filled chart of 
literature), the originaliiy of some ideas, the commanding 
and comprehensive views he embraces, the philosophical 
spirit, the compressed style in which it is written, the entire 
absence of juvenility, of ostentatious paradox,® of imagina- 

® I -use the epithet ostentatious, be- reveraadhuc vivimtj ideomanent domini 
cause some of his original theories are a reriim, quos vero hjsredes reliquerunt, 
little paradoxical; thus he has a siiigtilar coiicipiendi sunt ut prociiratores in rem 
notion that the right of bequeathing pro- suam. In our own discussions on the 
perty by testament is derived from the law of entail, I am not aware that this 
immortality of the soul ; the living heirs argument has ever been explicitly urged, 
being as it were the attorneys of those thougli the advocates of perpetual con- 
we suppose to be dead. Q,via mortui trol seem to have none better. 
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tion, ardour^ and eiithnsiasin, wMclij thougb Leibnitz did not 
always want tbem, would have been wholly misplaced on sncli 
a subject. Faults have been censured in this early perform- 
aiicej and the author declared himself aftei'wards dissatisfied 
with it.^, 

111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Eoman 
jurisprudence ; he held the great lawyers of antiquity second 
only to the best geometers for strong, and subtle, and pro- 
found reasoning ; not even acknowledging, to any consider- 
able degree, the confaadictions {antinomise juris) which had 
perplexed their disciples in later times, and on which many 
volumes had been written. But the arrangement of Justi- 
nian he entirely disapproved ; and in another woi'k. Corporis 
Juris reconcimiaudi Batio, published in 1668, he pointed out 
the necessity and what he deemed the best method of a new 
distribution. This appears to be not quite like what he had 
previously sketched, and which was rather a philosophical 
than a very convenient method;® in this new arrangement, 
he proposes to retain the texts of the Corpus Juris Civilis, 
hut ill a form rather like that of the Pandects than of the 
Institutes; to the latter of which, followed as it has been 
among us by Hale and Blackstone, he was very averse. 

112. There was only one man in the world who could have 
left so noble a science as philosophical jurisprudence for pur- 
suits of a stiU more exalted nature, and for which he was 
still more fitted ; and that man was Leibnitz himself. He 
passed onward to reap the golden harvests of other fields. 
Yet the study of law has owed much to him ; he did much to 
unite it with moral philosophy on the one hand, and with 
history on the other; a great master of both, he exacted 
perhaps a more comprehensive course of legal studies than 


This tract, and all the other works though there were others of which he 
of Leibnitz on jurisprudence, will be did not repent. Lorminier, Hist, dii 
found in the fourth volunae of his works Droit, p. 150. 

by Dutens. An analysis by Bon, pro- « In his Method! Nowe he divides 
fessor of law at Turin, is prefixed to the law, in the didactic part, according to 
Method! Nov^, and he has pointed out the several sources of rights; namely, 
a few errors. Leibnitz says in a letter, 1. Kature, which gives us right over res 
about 1676, that his book was elfusus nullhis, things where there is no prior 
potius quam seriptus, in itinere, sine property. 2. Succession. 3. Possession, 
libris, &c., and that it contained some 4. Contract. 5, Injury, which gives 
things he no longer would have said, right to reparation. 
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tlie capacitjr of ordinary lawyers could grasp. In England 
also, its conduciveness to professional excellenee might be 
hard to prove. It is however certain that in Germany at 
least, philology, history, and philosophy have more or less 
since the time of Leibnitz marched together under the robe 
of law. ^ He did but pass over that kingdom, ^ says Ler- 
minier, ^ and he has reformed and enlarged it.^ ^ 

113. James Godefroy was thirty years engaged on an 
edition of the Theodosian Code, published several civxi jurists 
years after his death, in 1665. It is by far the best 
edition of that body of laws, and retains a standard value 
in the historical department of jurisprudence. Doniat, a 
French lawyer, and one of the Port-Eoyal connexion, in his 
Loix Civiles dansleur Ordre ISTaturel, the first of five volumes 
of which appeared in 1689, carried into effect the project 
of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the laws of Justinian, which, 
especially the Pandects, are well known to be confusedly 
distributed, in a more regular method, prefixing a book of 
his own on the nature and spirit of law in general. This ap- 
pears to be an useful digest or abridgment, something like 
those made by Viner and earlier writers of our own text- 
books, but perhaps with more compression and choice ; two 
editions of an English translation were published. Domat’s 
Public Law, which might, perhaps, in our language, have 
been called constitubional, since w.e generally confine the 
epithet public to the law of nations, forms a second part of 
the same work, and contains a more extensive system, 
wherein theological morality, ecclesiastical ordinances, and 
the fundamental laws of the French monarchy are reduced 
into method. Domat is much extolled by his countrymen ; 
but in philosophical jurisprudence, he seems to display little 
force or originality. Gravina, who obtained a high name in 
this literature at the beginning of the next century, was 
known merely as a professor at the close of this ; but a Dutch 
jurist, Gerard Noodt, may deserve mention for his 
treatise on Usury, in 1698, wherein he both en- 
deavours to prove its natural and religious lawfulness, and 
traces its history through the Eoman law. Several other 


^ Biogr. luiiv Leminier, Hist, du Droit, p. 142. 
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works of Noodt on subjects of Mstorical jarispriideiice seem 
to fall witbin tbis ceiiinry, tbongli I do not find tbeir exact 
dates of publication. 

114. Grotius was the acknowledged ' master of aU wbo ^ 

Law of studied tbe tlieory of international rigbt. It was^ 
ruffendort perliaps, tlie design of Puffendorf^ as we may con- 
jeeture by tbe title of bis great work on tbe Law of IsTatiire 
and nations, to range over tbe latter field witb as assi- 
duous diligence as the former. But from the length of his 
prolix labour on natural law and the rights of sovereigns, be 
has not more than one-twentieth of tbe whole vohiine to j 
spare for international questions ; and this is in great measure 
copied or abridged from Grotius. In some instances lie dis- 
agrees with bis master. Puffendorf singularly denies that 
compacts made during war are binding by tbe law of nature, 
but for weak and unintelligible reasons.^ Treaties of peace 
extorted by unjust force, be denies with more reason to be 
binding ; though Grotius had held the contrary.^ Tbe 
inferior writers on tbe law of nations, or those who, like 
Wicquefort, in bis Ambassador, confined tlieinselves to 
merely conventional usages, it is needless to mention. 

« B. viii. chap. 7. h o|iap, g, 

. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

HISTOET OF POETEY, FROM 1650 TO 1700 * 


Sect. I. — Oir Italiaist Poetry. 

Filicaja — Gtiidi — Meiizini Arcadiaiii Society, 

1. The imitators of Marini, full of extravagant metaphors, 
and the false thoughts usually called concetti^ were ij^provea 
in their vigour at the commencement of this period. j?afian 
Bui their names are now obscure, and have been 
overwhelmed by the .change of public taste, which has con- 
demned and proscribed what it once most applauded. This 
change came on long before the close of the cenipry, though 
not so decidedly but that some traces of the former manner 
are discoverable in the majority of popular writers. The 
general characteristics, however, of Italian poetry were now 
a more masculine tone ; a wider reach of topics, and a selec- 
tion of the most noble ; an abandonment, except in the lighter 
lyrics, of amatory steins, and especially of such as were 
languishing and querulous; an anticipation, in short as far 
as the circumstances of the age would permit, of that severe 
and elevated style which has been most affected for the last 
fifty years. It wonld be futile to seek an explanation of this 
manlier spirit in any social or political causes ; never had 
Italy in these respects been so lifeless ; but the world of poets 
is often not the world around them, and their stream of living 
waters may flow, like that of Arethusa, without imbibing 
iiiueli from the surrounding brine. Chiabrera had led the 
way by the Pindaric majesty of his odes, and had disciples of 
at least equal name with himself. 
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2. Morence was tlie mother of one who did most to invigo- 
. rate Italian poetry, Tincenzo Filicaja ; a man gifted 

with a serious, pure, and noble spirit, from which 
eongenial thoughts spontaneously arose, and with an imagi- 
nation rather vigorous than fertile. The siege of Vienna in 
1683, and its glorious deliverance by Sobieski, are the subjects 
of six odes. The third of these, addressed to the King of 
Poland himself, is generally most esteemed, though L do not 
perceive that the first or second are inferior. His ode to 
Rome, on Christina's taking up her residence there, is in 
many parts highly poetical 5 but the flattery of representing 
this event as sufficient to restore the eternal city from decay 
is too gross. It is not on the whole so successful as those on 
the siege of Vienna. A. better is that addressed to Plorence, 
on leaving it for a rural solitude, in consequence of his poverty 
and the neglect he had experienced. It breathes an injured 
spirit, something like the Complaint of Cowley, with which 
posterity are sure to sympathise. The sonnet of Filicaja, 
^Italia mia,'is known by every one who cares for this poetry 
at all. This sonnet is conspicuous for its depth. of feeling, 
for the spirit of its commencement, and above all, for the 
noble lines with which it ends ; but there are surely awkward 
and feeble expressions in the intermediate part. Armenii for 
regiments of dragoons could only be excused by frequent 
usage in poetry, which, I presume, is not the case, though we 
find the same word in one of Filicaja's odes. A foreigner may 
venture upon this kind of criticism, 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of Chiabrera 5 hut with 
liis pomp of sound and boldness of imagery he is animated by 
a deeper sense both of religion and patriotism. We perceive 
more the language of the heart ; the man speaks in his 
genuine character, not with assumed and mercenary sen- 
sibility, like that of Pindar and Ghiabrera- His genius is 
greater than his skill; he abandons himself to an impetuosity 
which he cannot sustain, forgetful of the economy of strength 
and breath, as necessary for a poet as a racehorse. He lias 
rarely or never any conceits or frivolous thoughts, but the 
<=^xpression is sometimes rather feeble. There is a general 
want of sunshine in Filicaja's poetry ; unprosperous himself, 
he views nothing with a worldly eye ; his notes of triumph 
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are without brilliancy', his predictions of success are without 
joj. He seems also deficient in the charms of grace and 
felicity. Butliis poetry is always the effusion of a fine soul * 
we Tenerate and love I’llicaja as a man, but we also acknow- 
ledge that he was a real poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised himself to the highest 
point that any lyric poet of Italy has attained. His 

odes are written at Rome from about the year 1685 
to the end of the century. Compared with Chiabrera, or even 
Pilicaja, he may be allowed the superiority ; if he never rises 
to a higher pitch than the latter, if he has never chosen 
subjects so animating, if he has never displayed so much 
depth and truth of feeling, his enthusiasm is more constant, 
his imagination more creative, his power of language more 
extensive and more felicitous, ‘He falls sometimes,’ says 
Corniani, ‘ into extravagance, but never into affectation. . . . 
His peculiar excellence is poetical expression, always brilliant 
with a light of his own. The magic of his language used to 
excite a lively movement among the hearers when he recited 
his verses in the Arcadian society.’ Corniani adds that he 
is sometimes exuberant in words and hyperbolical in images,* 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears to note at least 
equal to any in the Italian language. If it has been suggested 
by that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, the resemblance does 
not deserve the name of imitation; a nobleness of thought, 
imagery, and language prevails throughout. But this is the 
character of all his odes. He chose better subjects than 
Ghiabrera; for the ruins of Rome are more glorious than the 
living house of Medici. He resembles him, indeed, rather 
than any other poet, so that it might not always be easy to 
discern one from the other in a single stanza ; but Guidi is a 
bolder, a more imaginative, a more enthusiastic poet. Both 
adorn and amplify a little to excess ; and it may be imputed 
to Guidi that he has abused an advantage which his native 
language afforded. The Italian is rich in words, whei'e the 
sound so well answers to the meaning, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to hear them without an associated sentiment ; their 
effect is closely analogous to musical expression. Such are . 


* Vol. Viii. p. 224. 
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Menzini, 


the adjectives denoting meiatal eleyatioB, as sujperho^ alUerOy 
audacey gagliar do y indomitoy maestoso. Tliese recur in the 
poems of Gnidi with every norm that will admit of them ; bnt 
sometimes the artifice is a little too transparent, and though 
the meaning is not sacrificed to sound, we feel that it is too 
much enveloped in it, and are not quite pleased that a greah 
poet should rely so much on a resource which the most me- 
chanical slave of music can employ. 

6 . The odes of Benedetto Menzini are elegant and in 
poetical language, but such as does not seem very 
original, nor do they strike us by much vigour or 

animation of thought. The allusions to mythology, which 
we never find in Bilicaja, and rarely in Guidi, are too frequent. 
Some of these odes are of considerable beauty among which 
we may distinguish that addressed to Magalotti, beginning, 

^ TJn verde ramuscello in piaggia aprica.’ Menzini was far 
from confining himself to this species of poetry ; he was better 
known in others. As an Anacreontic poet he stands, I believe, 
only below Chiabrera and Bedi. His satires have been pre- 
ferred by some to those of Ariosto ; but neither Corniani nor 
Salfi acquiesce in this praise. Their style is a mixture of 
obsolete phrases from Dante with the idioms of the Florentine 
populace ; and, though spirited in substance, they are rather 
full of commonplace invective. Menzini strikes boldly at 
priests and governments and, what was dangerous to Or- 
pheus, at the whole sex of women. His Art of Poetry, in 
five books, published in 1681, deserves some praise. As his 
airabilious humour prompted, he inveighs against the cor- 
ruption of contemporary literature, especially on the stage, 
ridiculing also the Pindai’ie pomp that some affected, not 
perhaps without allusion to his enemy Guidi. His own 
style is pointed, animated, sometimes poetical, where di- 
dactic verse will admit of such ornament, but a little too 
diffuse and minute in criticism. 

7. iThese three are the great restorers of Italian poet|;§s»* 
Salvator after the usurpation of false taste. And it is to 
Eosa~Bedi. |)0 observcd that they introduced a new manner, 
very different from that of the sixteenth century. Several 
others deserve to be mentioned, though we can only do so 
briefly. . The Satires of Salvator Eosa, full of force and 
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Teliemence, more vigorons than elegant^ are snch as liis 
ardent genius and rather savage temper would lead ns t^ 
expect. A far superior poet was a man not less eminent 
than Salvator, the philosophical and ever j way accomplished 
Eedir Few ha\^^ much in any part of science who 

have also shone so brightly in the walks of taste. The 
sonnets of Eedi are esteemed ; but his famous dithyrambic, 
Bacco in Toscana, is admitted to be the first poem of that 
kind in modern language, and is as worthy of Monte Pulciano 
wine as the wine is worthy of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemene bore an honourable part in the 
restoration of poetry, though neither of them is 
reckoned altogether to have purified himself from 

the infection of the preceding age. The sonnet of Pasto- 
rini on the imagined resistance of Genoa to the oppression 
of Louis XIT. in 1684, though not borne out by historical 
truth, is one of those breathings of Italian nationality which 
we always admire, and which had now become more common 
than for a century before. It must be confessed, in general, 
that when the protestations of a people against tyranny be- 
come loud enough to be heard, we may suspect that the 
tyranny has been relaxed. * 

9. Eome was to poetry in this age what Morence had 
once been, though Eome had hitherto done less Christina’s 
for the Italian muses than any other great city, of letter! 
Nor was this so much due to her bishops and cardinals, 
as to a ' stranger and a woman. Christina finally took up 
her abode there in 1688. Her palace became the resort of 
all the learning and genius she could assemble round her ; 
a literary academy was established, and her revenue was 
liberally dispensed in pensions. If Pilicaja and Guidi, both 
sharers of her bounty, have exaggerated her praises, much 
may be pardoned to gratitude, and much also to the natural 
admiration which those who look up to power must feel for 
those who have renounced it. Christina died in 1690, and 
her own academy could last no longer ; but a phoenix sprang 
at once from its ashes. Crescimbeni, then young, ha,s the 
credit of having planned the Society of Arcadians, society of 
which began in 1690, and has eclipsed in celebrity 

most of the earlier academies of Italy. Fourteen, says 
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Corniani, were the original founders of tliis society; among 
whom were Crescimbeni, and Gravinaj, and ZappL In course 
of , time; the Arcadians vastly increased/ and established 
colonies in the chief cities of Italy. They determined to 
assume every one a pastoral name and a Greek birthplace^ 
to hold their meetings in some verdant meadow^ and to 
mingle with all their compositions/ as far as possible^ images 
jBrom pastoral life ; images always agreeable, because they 
recall the times of primitive innocence. This poetical tribe 
adopted as their device the pipe of seven reeds bound with 
laurel, and their president or director was denominated 
general shepherd or keeper (custode generale) The fantas- 
tical part of the Arcadian society was common to them with 
all similar institutions; and mankind has generally required 
some ceremonial follies to keep alive the wholesome spirit of 
association. Their solid aim was to purify the national 
taste. Much had been already done, and in great measure 
by their own members, Menzini and Gnidi ; but their 
influence, which was of course more felt in the next century, 
has always been reckoned both important and auspicious to 
Italian literature. 


Sect. II. — Oe Feeeoh Poetet. 

La Fontaine— Boileau^ — Minor French Poets. 

10. We must pass over Spain and Portugal as absolutely 
LaFon- destitute of any name which requires commemo- 
taine. ratiou. In Prance it was very different; if some 
earlier periods had been not less rich in the number of 
versifiers, none had produced poets who have descended 
with so much renown to posterity. The most popular of 
these was La Fontaine. Pew vuiters have left such a 
number of verses, which, in the phrase of his country, 
made their fortune, a been like ready money, always at 
hand for prompt quotation. His lines have at once a pro- 


Corniani, viii. 301, TiraboscM^ xi. 43. Creseimbeni, Storia d’ Arcadia (re- 
printed by Mathias). 
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verbial truth, and a linmoxir of expression -which render them 
constantly applicable* This is chiefly true of his Fables; for 
his Tales, though no one will deny that they are lively 
enough, are not reckoned so well written, nor do they supply 
so much for general use* 

The models of La Fontaine^s style were partly the 
ancient fabulists whom he copied, for he pretends 
to no originality ; partly the old French poets, es- 
pecially Marot. From the one he took the real gold of his 
fables themselves, from the other he caught a peculiar arch- 
ness and vivacity, which some of them had possessed, perhaps, 
in no less degree, but which becomes more captivating from 
his intermixture of a solid and serious wisdom. For not- 
withstanding the common anecdotes (sometimes, as we may 
suspect, rather exaggerated) of La Fontaine’s simplicity, he 
was evidently a man who had thought and observed much 
about human nature, and knew a little more of the world 
than he cared to let the world perceive. Many of his fables 
are admirable; the grace of the poetry, the happy inspira- 
tion that seems to have dictated the turns of expression, place 
him in the first rank among fabulists. Yet the praise of La 
Fontaine should not be indiscriminate. It is said that he 
gave the preference to Phsedrus and JEsop above himself, 
and some have thought that in this he could not have been 
sincere. It was at least a proof of his modesty. But, though 
we cannot think of putting Phaedrus on a level with La 
Fontaine, were it only for this reason, that in a work designed 
for the general reader (and surely fables are of this descrip- 
tion), the qualities that please the many are to be valued 
above those that please the few, yet it is true that the French 
poet might envy some talents of the Eoman. Phsedrus, a 
writer scarcely prized enough, because he is an early school- 
book, has a perfection of elegant beauty which very few have 
rivalled. No word is out of its place, none is redundant, or 
could be changed for a better; his perspicuity and ease 
make every thing appear unpremeditated, yet every thing is 
wrought by consummate art. In many fables of La Fontaine 
this is not the case ; he beats round the subject, and misses 
often before he hits. Much, whatever La Harpe may assert 
to the contrary, could be retrenched ; in much the exigencies 
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of rhyme and metre are too manifest,^ He lias, on tlie other 
hand, far more humour than Phsedrus; and, whether it be 
praise or not, thinks less of his fable and more of its moral. 
One pleases by enlivening, the other pleases but does not en- 
liven; one has more felicity, the other more skill; but in 
such skill there is felicity. 

12. The first seven satires of Boileau'' appeared in 1666; 

Boiiean thesG, though much inferior to his later pro- 

His epistles. fiuctioBS, are characterised by La Harpe as the 
earliest poetry in the French language where the mechanism 
of its verse was fully understood, where the style was always 
pure and elegant, where the ear was uniformly gratified. 
The Art of Poetry was published in 1678, the Lutrin in 1674 ; 
the Epistles followed at various periods. Their elaborate 
though equable strain, in a kind of poetry which, never re- 
quiring high flights of fancy, escapes the censure of medi- 
ocrity and monotony which might sometimes fall upon it, 
generally excites more admiration in those who have been 
accustomed to the numerous defects of less finished poets, 
than it retains in a later age, when others have learned to 
emulate and preserve the same uniformity. The fame of 
Pope was traiiscendant for this I'easoii, and Boileau is the 
analogue of rPope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the model of the Essaj on 

His Art of Criticism ; few poems more resemble each other. I 
Poetry. Weigh ill opposite scales two compositions, 

of which one claims an advantage from its having been the 
original, the other from the youth of its author. Both are 
uncommon efforts of critical good sense, and both are dis- 
tinguished by their short and pointed language, which 
remains in the memory. Boileau has very well incorporated 


Let us take, for example, the first happy ; but there can be no doubt about 


lines of L’Homme et la Couleuvre. 

XJn horn me vifc une couleurra. 

All nicdiaiite, difc-il, jem’en vais faire uu CEiiTre 
Agreable I'l tout I'univers ! 

A CCS raota raiiirnal pervers 
(C’est Ic fer])ent que jc veux dire, 

Ft non rhomme, on povrroit aisdment s^y 
iromper) 

A CPS mots le serpent se laissaiit attraper 
Est pris, mis en nn sac ; et, ce qni i’ut le pire, 
On resolnt fa mort,/i2^ il coupable on non. 

Kone of these lines appear to me very 


that in italics, which spoils the effect of 
the preceding, and is feebly redundant. 
The last words are almost equally bad ; 
no question could arise about the ser- 
pent’s guilt, which had been assumed 
before. But these petty blemishes arc 
abundantly redeemed by the rest of the 
fiible, which is beautiM in choice of 
thoughts and language, and may be 
classed with the best iu the collection. 
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the tlioiiglits of Horace with Ms own, and given them, a 
skilful adaptation to Ms own times. He was a bolder critic 
of his contemporaries than Pope. He took up arms against 
those who shared the public faTOiir^ and were placed by half 
, ^ Paris aiiionggreat dramatists and poets^ Pradoiij Desmarests^ 
Breboeuf. This was not true of the heroes of the Dunciad. 
His scorn was always bitter and probably sometimes unjust; 
yet posterity has ratified almost all his judgments. Palse 
taste^ it should be remembered, had long infected the poetry 
of Europe; some steps had been lately taken to repress it; 
but extravagance, affectation, and excess of refinement are 
^ weeds that can only be eradicated by a thorough cleansing 
of the soil, by a process of burning and paring which leaves 
not a seed of them in the |)ublic mind. And when we con- 
sider the gross blemishes of this description that deform the 
earlier poetry of France, as of other nations, we cannot blame 
the severity of Boileau, though he may occasionally have 
condemned in the mass what contained some intermixture of 
real excellence. We have become of late years in England 
^ so enamoured of the beauties of our old writers (and certainly 
they are of a superior kind), that we are sometimes more 
than a little blind to their faults. 

14. By writing satires, epistles, and an Art of Poetry, 
Boileau has challenged an obvious comparison with Qot„parison 
Horace. Yet they are very unlike ; one easy, col- witfii-iorace. 
loquial, abandoning himself to every change that arises in 
his mind, the other uniform as a regiment under arms, always 

^ equal, always laboured, incapable of a bold neglect. Poetry 

^ seems to have been the delight of one, the task of the other. 

The pain that Boileau must have felt in writing com- 
municates itself in some measure to the reader; we are 
fearful of losing some point, of passing over some epithet 
without sufficiently perceiving its selection; it is as with 
those pictures, which are to be viewed long and attentively, 
till our admiration of detached proofs of skill becomes weari- 
some by repetition, 

15. The Lutrin is the most popular of the poems of Boileau. 

^ Its subject is ill chosen ; neither interest nor v^'^'Hety 

could be given to it. Tassoni and Pope have the ad- 
vantage in this respect ; if their leading theme is trifling, we 
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lose sight of it in the gay liveliness of description and episode. 
In Boileati, after we have once been told that the canons of 
a church spend their lives in sleep and eating, we have no 
more to learn, and grow tired of keeping company with a 
race so stiipid and sensual. But the poignant wit and satire, 
the elegance and correctness of numberless eonplets, as well 
as the ingenious adaptation of classical passages, redeem 
this poem, and confirm its high place in the mock-heroic 
line. 

16. The great deficiency of Boileau is in sensibility. Far 

below Pope or even Dry den in this essential quality, 
SSerof which the moral epistle or satire not only admits 
his poetry. requires, he rarely quits two paths, those of 
reason and of raillery. His tone on moral subjects is firm 
and severe, but not very noble ; a trait of pathos, a single 
touch of pity or tenderness, will rarely be found. This of 
itself serves to give a dryness to his poetry, and it may be 
doubtful, though most have read Boileau, whether many have 
read him twice. 

17. The pompous tone of Eonsard and Du Bartas had 

become ridiculous in the reign of Louis XIV. Even 
thlm that of Malherbe was too elevated for the public 
taste; none at least imitated that writer, though 
the critics had set the example of admiring him. Boileau, 
who had done much to turn away the world from imagina- 
tion to plain sense, once attempted to emulate the grandi- 
loquent strains of Pindar in an ode on the taking of Xamur, 
but with no such success as could encourage himself or othei’s 
to repeat the experiment. Yet there was no want of gravity' 
or elevation in the prose writers of France, nor in the 
tragedies of Eacine. But the French language is not very 
well adapted for the higher kind of lyric poetry, while it suits 
admirably the lighter forms of song and epigram. And their 
poets, in this age, were almost entirely men living at Paris, 
either in the court, or at least in a refined society, the most 
adverse of all to the poetical character. The influence of 
wit and politeness is generally directed towards rendering 
enthusiasm or warmth of fancy ridiculous ; and without 
these no great energy of genius can be displayed. But, in 
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their proper department, se?eral poets* of considerable merit 
appeared.: 

18. Benserade was called pectiliarlj tlie poet of the court ; 
for twenty years it was his business to compose verses 
for the ballets represented before the king. His skill 
and tact were shown in delicate contrivances to make those 
who supported the characters of gods and goddesses in these 
fictions, being the nobles and ladies of the court, betray their 
real inclinations, and sometimes their gallantries. He even 
presumed to shadow in this manner the passion of Louis for 
Mademoiselle La Taliere, before it was publicly acknowledged. 
Benserade must have had no small ingenuity and adroitness; 
but his verses did not survive those who called them forth. 
In a different school, not essentially, perhaps, much more 
vicious than the court, but more careless of appearances, and 
rather proud of an immorality which it had no interest to 
conceal, that of Mnon TEiiclos, several of higher reputation 
grew up; Chapelle (whose real name was L’Huillier), La Fare, 
Bachaumont, Lainezer, and Chaulien. The first, perhaps, 
and certainly the last of these, are worthy to be 
remembered. La Harpe has said, that Chaulieu 
alone retains a claim to be read in a style where Voltaire has 
so much left all others behind, that no comparison with him 
can ever be admitted. Chaulieu was an original genius: 
his poetry has a marked character, being a happy mixture of 
a gentle and peaceable pbilosophy with a lively imagination. 
His verses flow from his soul, and though often negligent 
through indolence, are never in bad taste or affected. 
Harmony of versification, grace and gaiety, with a voluj)- 
tuous and Epicurean, but mild and benevolent, turn of 
thought, belong to Chaulieu, and these are qualities which 
do not fail to attract the majority of readers.’^ 

19. It is rather singular that a style so uncongenial to the 
spirit of that age as pastoral poetry appears was pastoral 
quite as much cultivated as before. But it is still 
true that the spirit of the age gained the victory, and drove 
the shepherds from their shady bowers, though without 
substituting any thing more rational in the fairy tales which 

« La Harpe, Bouterwek> vi. 127. Biogr. iiniv. 
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superseded the pastoral romance. At the middle of the 
century, and partially^ till near its dose, the style of D’Urfe 
and Scudery retained its popularity. Three poets of the age 
0' . . ,'of Louis were known in pastoral; Segrais, Madame 
segrais. DeslioiiliereSj aiid Fontenelle. The first belongs 
most to the genuine school of modem pastoral ; he is ele- 
gant, romantic, full of complaining Ioyo ; the Spanish and 
French romances had been his model in invention, as Virgil 
was in style. La Harpe allows him nature, sweetness, and 
sentiment; but he cannot emulate the vivid colouring of 
Virgil, and the language of his shepherds, though simple, 
wants elegance and harmony. The tone of his pastorals 
seems rather insipid, though La Harpe has quoted some 
Deshou- pleasing lines. Madame Deshoulieres, with a purer 
litres. style than Segrais, according to the same cintic, 
has less genius. Others have thought her Idylls the best 
in the language.® But these seem to be merely trivial 
moralities addressed to flowers, brooks, and sheep, sometimes 
expressed in a manner both ingenious and natural, but on 
the whole too feeble to give much pleasure. Bouterwek 
observes that her poetry is to be considered as that of a 
woman, and that its pastoral morality would be somewhat 
childish in the mouth of man ; whether this says more for 
the lady, or*^ against her sex, I must leave to the reader. 
She has occasionally some very pleasing and even f>oetical 

Ponteneiie third amoiig these poets of the 

pipe is Fontenelle. But his pastorals, as Bouterwek 
says, are too artificial for the ancient school, and too cold 
for the romantic. La Harpe blames, besides this general 
fault, the negligence and prosaic phrases of his style. The 
best is that entitled Ismene. It is in fact a poem for the 
world ; yet as love and its artifices are found everywhere, we 
cannot censure any passage as absolutely unfit for |)astoraI, 
save a certain refinement which belonged to the author in 
everything, and which intei’feres with our sense of rural 
simplicity. ; 

20. In the superior walks of poetry France had nothing of 
which she has been inclined to boast. Chapelain, a man of 


^ Biogr. xmiy. 


p Bouterwek, vi. 152. 
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some credit as a critic, produced his long-laboured epic, La 
Pucelie, ill 1656, which is only remembered by the ^^depic 
insulting ridicule of Boileau. A similar fate has 
fallen on the CloYis of Desmarests, published in 1684, 
though the German historian of literature has extolled the 
richness of imagination it shows, and observed that if those 
who saw nothing but a fantastic writer in Desmarests had 
j) 0 ssessed as much fancy, the national poetry would have 
been of a higher character.^ Breboeufs translation of the 
Pharsalia is spirited, but very extravagant. 

21. The literature of Germany was now more corrupted 
by bad taste than ever. A second Silesian school, 
but much inferior to that of Opitz, was founded 
by Hoffmans waldau and Loheiistein. The first had great 
facility, and imitated Ovid and Marini with some success. 
The second, with worse taste, always tumid and striving at 
something elevated, so that the Lohenstein swell became a 
by-word with later critics, is superior to Hoffmans waldau in 
richness of fancy, in poetical invention, and in warmth of 
feeling for all that is noble and great. About the end of 
the century arose a new style, known by the unhappy name 
spiritless (geistlos), which, avoiding the tone of Lohenstein, 
became wholly tame and flat/ 


Sect. III.— Oh Euolish Poetry, 

“Waller — Butler— Milton— Dry den — The Minor Poets. 

22. We might have placed Waller in the former division 
of the seventeenth century, with no more impro- 

* \ ^ ^ Waller. 

priety than we might have reserved Cowley tor 
the latter ; both belong by the date of their writings to the 
two periods. And perhaps the poetry of Waller bears rather 
the stamp of the first Charleses age than of that which en- 
sued. His reputation was great, and somewhat more durable 
than that of similar poets has generally been; he did not 

‘i Bouterwek, Yi. 157. 287. Eichhorn, Geschiclite der Ciiltiir, 

^ Id., Yol. X. p. 288. Heinsius, iv. iy. 776. 
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witness its decay in Iiis own protracted life, nor was it mneli 
diminislied at the beginning of the next century. Nor was 
this wholly undeserved. Waller has a more nniforin ele- 
gance, a more sure facility and happiness of expression, and, 
above all, a greater exemption from glaring faults, such as 
pedantry, extravagance, conceit, qnaintness, obscurity, un- 
grammatical and unmeaning constructions, than any of the 
Caroline era with whom he would naturally be compared. 
We have only to open Carew or Lovelace to perceive the 
difference; not that Waller is wholly without some of these 
faults, but that they are much less frequent. If others may 
have brighter passages of fancy or sentiment, which is not 
difficult, he husbands better his resources, and though left 
behind in the beginning of the race, comes sooner to the 
goal. His Panegyric on Cromwell was celebrated. Such 
a series of verses,’ it is said by Johnson, ^ had rarely ap- 
peared before in the English language. Of these lines some 
are grand, some are graceful, and all are musical. There is 
now and then a feeble verse, or a trifling thought ; but its 
great fault is the choice of its hero.’ It may not be the 
opinion of all, that Cromwell’s actions were of that obscure 
and pitiful character which the majesty of song rejects, and 
Johnson has })efore observed,, that Waller’s choice of enco- 
miastic topics in this poem is very judicious. Yet his 
deficiency in poetical vigour will surely be traced in this 
composition ; if he rarely sinks, he never rises veiy high, 
and we find much good sense and selection, much skill in 
the mechanism of language and metre, without ardour and 
without imagination. In his amorous poetry he has little 
passion or sensibility; but he is never free and petulant, 
never tedious, and never absurd. His praise consists much 
in negations ; but in a comparative estimate, perhaps nega- 
tions oug'ht to count for a good deal. 

28. Hiiclibras was incomparably more popular than 
Butler’s Paracllse Lost ; no poem in our language rose at 
Hudibras. greater reputation. Nor can this be 

called ephemeral, like that of most political poetry. For 
at least half a century after its publication it w^as generally 
read, and perpetually quoted. The wit of Butler has still 
preserved many lines ; hut Hudibras now attracts compa- 
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ratively few I'eaders. The eulogies of Johnson seem rather 
adapted to what he rememhered to have been the fame of 
Butler^ than to the feelings of the surrounding generation ; 
and since his time, new sources of amusement have sprung 
up, and writers of a more intelligible pleasantry have super- 
seded those of the seventeenth century. In the fiction of 
Hudibras there was never much to divert the reader, and 
there is still less left at present. But what has been cen- 
sured as a fault, the length of dialogue, which puts the 
fiction out of sight, is in fact the source of all the pleasure 
that the work affords. The sense of Butler is masculine, his 
wit inexhaustible, and it is supplied from every source of 
reading and observation. But these sources are often so 
unknown to the reader that the wit loses its effect through 
the obscurity of its allusions, and he yields to the bane of 
wit, a purblind mole-like pedantry. His versification is 
sometimes spirited, and his rhymes humorous ; yet he wants 
that ease and flow which we require in light poetry. 

24. The subject of Paradise Lost is the finest that has 
ever been chosen for heroic poetry ; it is also paradise 
managed by Milton with remarkable skill. The chS^of 
Iliad wants completeness ; it has an unity of its 

own, hut it is the unity of a part where we miss the rela- 
tion to a whole. The Odyssey is not imperfect in this 
point of view; but the subject is hardly extezisive enough 
for a legitimate epic. The \^neid is spread over too long 
a space, and perhaps the latter books, by the diversity of 
scene and subject, lose part of that intimate connexion with 
the former which an epic poem requires. The Pharsalia is 
open to the same criticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid is 
not deficient in unity or greatness of action ; but it is one 
that possesses no sort of interest in our eyes. Tasso is far 
superior, both in choice and management of his subject, 
to most of these. ¥et the Pall of Man has a more general 
interest than the Crusade. 

25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that a religions epic 
labours under some disadvantages ; in proportion open to 
as. it attracts those who hold the same tenets with cuides. 
the author, it is regarded by those who dissent from him 
with indifference or aversion. It is said that the discovery 
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of Milton’s A.rianismj in this rigid generation^ lias already 
impaired the sale of Paradise Lost. It is also difficult to 
enlarge or adorn such a story by fiction. Milton has done 
much in. this way ; yet he was' partly restrained hy the ne- 
cessity of conforining to Scripture. 

26. The ordonnance or composition of the Paradise Lost 
Its arrange- admirable 5 and here we perceive the advantage 
ment. great familiarity with the Greek 

theatre, and his own original scheme of the poem, had given 
him. Every part succeeds in an order, noble, clear, and 
natural. It might have been wished indeed that the vision 
of the eleventh book had not been changed into the colder 
narrative of the twelfth. But what can be more majestic 
than the first two books which open this great drama It 
is true that they rather serve to confirm the sneer of 
Dryden that Satan is Milton’s hex’O ; since they develop a 
plan of action in that potentate, which is ultimately success- 
ful ; the triumph that lie and his host must experience in 
the fall of man being hardly compensated by their temporary 
conversion into serpents ; a fiction rather too grotesc|ue. 
But it is, perhaps, only pedantry to talk about the hero, as 
if a high personage were absolutely required in an epic poem 
to predominaJ:e over the rest. The conception of Satan is 
doubtless the first effort of Milton’s genius. Dante could 
not have ventured to spare so much lustre for a ruined arch- 
angel, in an age when nothing less than horns and a tail 
were the orthodox creed.® 



® Coleridge has a fine passage “which 
I cannot resist my desire to transcribe. 
‘The character of Satan is pride and 
sensual indulgence, finding in itself the 
motive of action. It is the character so 
often seen in little on the political stage. 
It exhibits all the restlessness, temerity, 
and cunning which have marked the 
mighty hunters of mankind from Nimrod 
to Napoleon, The common fascination 
of man is that these great men, as they 
are called, most act from some great 
motive. Milton has carefully marked in 
liis Satan the intense selfishness, the al- 
cohol of egotism, whieli would rather 
reign in he! i than serve in heaven. T o 
place this Inst of self in opposition to 
denial of self or duty, and to show what 


exertions it would make, and what pains 
endure, to accomplish its end, is Milton’s 
particular object in the character of 
Satan. But around this character he has 
thrown a singularity of daring, a gran- 
deur of sufierance, and a ruined splen- 
dour, which constitute the very heiglit 
of poetic sublimity.’ Coleridge’s Ee- 
mains, p. 176. 

In reading such a paragraph as this, 
are struck by the vast- improvernoim 
of the highest criticism, the philosophy of 
aestheti cs, since the days of Add i son . 11 i s 
papers in the Spectator on Paradise Lost 
%vere perhaps superior to auy eritieisni 
. that had been written in our language ; 
and we must always acknowledge their 
good sense, tlieir judicioiisiiesB, and the 
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27. Milton lias diBplayed great skill in tke delineations 
of Adam and Eve ; te does not dress tkein up, after characters ' 
the fashion of orthodox theology^ which had no ana Eve. 
spell to bind his free spirit^ in the fancied robes of primitive 
righteonsness. South, in one of his sermons, has drawn a 
picture of unfallen man, which is even poetical; but it 
might be asked by the reader, Why then did he fall P The 
first pair of Milton are innocent of course, but not less frail 
than their posterity ; nor, except one circumstance, which 
seems rather physical intoxication than anything else, do we 
find any sign of depravity superinduced upon their trans- 
gression. It might even be made a question for profound 
theologians whether Eve, by taking amiss what Adam had 
said, and hy self-conceit, did not sin before sbe tasted 
the fatal apple. The necessary paucity of actors in Para- 
dise Lost is perhaps the apology of Sin and Death; they 
will not hear exact criticism, yet we do not wish them 
away. 

28. The comparison of Milton with Homer has been 
founded on the acknowledg'ed pre-eminence of each He owes 
in his own language, and on the lax application of Homer than 
the word epic to their great poems. But there ^ians. 
was not much in common either between their genius or its 
products ; and Milton has taken less in direct imitation 
from Homer than from several other poets. His favourites 
had rather been Sophocles and Euripides ; to them he owes 
the structure of his blank verse, his swell and dignity of 
style, his grave enunciation of moral and abstract sentiment, 
his tone of description, neither condensed like that of Dante, 


vast service they did to our literature, in Johnson, though much superior to the 
settling the Paradise Lost on its proper rest. Hii.rd has perhaps the merit of 
level. But how little they satisfy us, being the first who in this country aimed 
even in treating of the natura natumta^ at philosophical criticism ; he had groat 
the poem itself! and how little concep- ingenuity, a good deal of reading, and a 
tion they show of the natum naiwrans^ facility in applying it ; hut he did not 
the individual genius of the author! feel very deeply, was somewhat of a 
Even in the periodical criticism of the coxcomb, and having always before his 
present day, in the midst of much that , eyes a model neither good in itself, nor 
is affected, much that is precipitate, made for him to emulate, he assumes a 
much that is written for mere display, dogmatic arrogance, wdiich, as it always 
we find occasional reflections of a pro- offends the reader, so for the most part 
fundity and discrimination which we stands in the way of the author’s own 
should seek in vain through Bryden or search for truth. 

Addison, or the two Wartons, or even 
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nor spread out witli tte diffuseness of the other Italians and 
of Homer himself. Next to these Greek tragedians, Virgil 
seems to have been his model ; with the minor Latin poets, 
except Ovid, he does not, I think, show any great familiarity ; 
and though abundantly conversant with Ariosto, Tasso and 
Marini, we cannot say that they influenced his manner, 
which, unlike theirs, is severe and stately, never light, nor, 
in the sense we should apply the words to them, rapid and 
animated.* 

29. To Dante, however, he bears a much greater likeness. 
Compared ^6 tas in common witli that poet an nniform 
"With Dante, geriousness, for the brighter colouring of both is 
but the smile of a pensive mind, a fondness for argumenta- 
tive speech, and for the same strain of argument. This 
indeed proceeds in part from the general similarity, the 
religious and even theological cast of their subjects ; I advert 
particularly to the last part of Dante’s poem. We may al- 
most say, when we look to the resemblance of their prose 
writings, in the proud sense of being born for some great 
achievement, which breathes through the Vita Niiova, as it 
does through Milton’s earlier treatises, that they were twin 
spirits, and that each might have animated the other’s body, 
that each would, as it were, have been the other, if he had 
lived in the other’s age. As it is, I incline to prefer Milton, 
that is, the Paradise Lost, both because the subject is more 
extensive, and because the resources of his genius are more 
multifarious, Dante sins more against good taste, but only 
perhaps because there was no good taste in his time; for 
Milton has also too much a disposition to make the grotesque 
accessory to the terrible. Could Milton have written the 
lines on Dgolino? Perhaps he could. Those on Praneesca ? 
Not, I think, every line. Could Dante have planned such a 
poem as Paradise LostP Not certainly, being Dante in 
1300 ; but living when Milton did, |)erhaps he could. It is 
however useless to go on with questions that no one can 
fully answer. To compai-e the two poets, read two or three 


‘ The solemnity of Milton is striking not wholly nneongcnial to him. A few 
in those passages where some other poets lines in PaiMcIise Lost are ratlier too 
wonkl indulge a little in Tolnptnous- plain, and their gravity makes them 
ness, and the more so, hemise this is worse. 
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cantos of the Purgatory or Paradise^ and then two or three 
hundred lines of Paradise Lost. Then take Homer, or even 
¥irgil, the difference will be striking. Yet notwithstanding 
this analogy of their minds, I have not perceived that Milton 
imitates Dante very often, probably from having committed 
less to memory while young (and Dante was not the favourite 
poet of Italy when Milton was there) , than of Ariosto and 
T’asso, , 

80 . Each of these great mm chose the subject that suited 
his natural temper and genius. What, it is curious to 
conjecture, would have been Milton’s success in his original 
design, a British story ? Ear less, surely, than in Paradise 
Lost; he wanted the rapidity of the common heroic poem, 
and would always have been sententious, perhaps arid and 
heavy. Yet even as religious poets, there are several re- 
markable distinctions between Milton and Dante. It has 
been justly observed that, in the Paradise of Dante, he makes 
use of but three leading ideas, light, music, and motion, and 
that Milton has drawn Heaven in less pure and spiritual 
colours.'^ The philosophical imagination of the former, in 
this third part of his poem, almost defecated from all sub- 
lunary things by long and solitary musing, spiritualises all 
that it touches. The genius of Milton, though itself sub- 
jective, was less so than that of Dante; and he has to 
recount, to describe, to bring deeds and passions before the 
eye. And two peculiar causes may be assigned for this 
difference in the treatment of celestial things between the 
Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost ; the dramatic form 
which Milton had originally designed to adopt, and his own 
theological bias towards anthropomorphism, which his post- 
humous treatise on religion has brought to light. This 
was no doubt in some measure inevitable in such a subject 
as that of Paradise Lost; yet much that is ascribed to 
God, sometimes with the sanction of Scripture, sometimes 
without it, is not wholly , pleasing ; such as ^ the oath that 


^ Quarterly Eeview, June, 1826. shown in the delineation of Eve; an 
This article contains some good and opinion not that of Addison or of many 
some questionable remarks on Milton, others, who have thought her exquisitely 
among the latter I reckon the x3roposi- drawn, 
tion, that his contempt for women is 
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shook B'eaveii^s whole circumference/ and several other 
images of the same kind, which bring down the Deity in a 
manner not consonant to philosophical religion, however it 
may be borne out by the sensual analogies or mythic sym- 
bolism of Oriental writing.^ 

31. We rarely meet with feeble lines in Paradise Lost/ 
Eievaifrn though with many that are hard, and, in a common 

of Bis style. word, might be called prosaic. Yet few 

are truly prosaic 5 few wherein the tone is not some way 
distinguished from prose. The very artificial style of Milton, 
sparing in English idiom, and his study of a rhythm, not 
always the most grateful to our ears, but preserving his 
blank verse from a trivial flow, is the cause of this elevatipn. 
It is at least more removed from a prosaic cadence than the 
slovenly rhymes of such contemporary poets as Chamber- 
layne. His versification is entirely his own, framed on a 
Latin and chiefly a Virgilian model, the pause less frequently 
resting on the close of the line than in Homer, and much 
less than in our own dramatic poets. But it is also possible 
that the Italian and Spanish blank verse may have had some 
effect upon his ear. 

32. In the numerous imitations, and still more numerous 

His blind- frac^es of older poetry which we perceive in Para- 
ness. Lost, it is always to be kept in mind that he 

had only his recollection to rely upon. His blindness seems 
to have been complete before 1654; and I scarcely think 
that he had begun his poem, before the anxiety and trouble 


* Johnson thinks that Milton should xiniting themselves with the soul, as well 
have secured the consistency of this poem as assuming all kinds of form, though 
by keeping immateriality out of sight, their natural appearance is almost always 
and enticing his reader to drop it from anthropomo:^hic. And, afternil, Satan 
his thoughts. But here the subject for- does not animate a real toncl, but takes 
bad him to preserve consistency, if indeed the shape of one. ‘Squat like a toad 
there be inconsistency in supposing a close by the ear of Eye.’ But he does 
rapid assumption of form by spiritual enter a real serpent, so that the in- 
beings. For though the instance that stance of Johnson is ill chosen. If ho 
Johnson alleges of inconsistency in Sa- had mentioned the serpent, every one 
tan’s animating a toad was not necessary, would have seen that the identity of the 
yet his animation of the serpent was animal serpent with Satan is part of tlie 
absolutely indispensable. And the same original accoxmt. 

has been done by other poets, who do ^ One of the few exceptions is in the 
not scruple to suppose their g?ds, their sublime description of Death, where a 
fairies or devils, or their allegorical per- wretched hemistich, ‘Fierce as ten 
sonages, inspiring thoughts, and even furies/ stands as an unsightly blemish. 
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into wliicli the public strife of the Commonwealth and the 
Eestoratioii had thrown him gave leisure for immortal 
occupations. Then the remembrance, of earl j reading came 
over his darh and lonely path like the moon emerging from 
the clouds. Then it was that the muse was truly his ; not 
only as she poured her creative insj>iratioii into his mind, 
but as the daughter of Memory, coming with fragments of 
ancient melodies, the voice of Euripides, and Homer, and 
Tasso ; sounds that he had loved in youth, and treasured up 
for the’ solace of his age. They who, though not enduring 
the calamity of Milton, have known what it is, when afar “ 
from books, in solitude or in travelling, or in the intervals 
of worldly care, to feed on poetical recollections, to murmur 
over the beautiful lines whose cadence has long delighted 
their ear, to recall the sentiments and images which retain 
by association the charm that early years once gave them — 
they will feel the inestimable value of committing to the 
memory, ill the prime of its power, what it wull easily receive 
and indelibly retain. I know not indeed whether an educa- 
cation that deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in 
England, has any more solid argument among many in its 
hivoiir, than that it lays the foundation of intellectual 
pleasures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing, in part, to his blindness, but more 
perhaps to his general residence in a city, that His passion 
Milton, in the words of Coleridge, is ^ not a pictu- 
resque but a musical poet ; ’ or, as I would prefer to say, is 
the latter more of the two. He describes visible things, and 
often with great powers of rendering them manifest, what 
the Greeks called impysiay though seldom with so much 
circumstantial exactness of observation as Spenser or Dante, 
but he feels music. The sense of vision delighted his 
imagination, but that of sound wrapped his whole soul in 
ecstasy. One of his trifling faults may be connected with 
this, the excessive passion he displays for stringing together 
sonorous names, sometimes so obscure that the reader asso- 
ciates nothing with them, as the word Namancos in Lycidas, 
wdiich long baffled the commentators. , Hence his catalogues, 
unlike those of Homer and Virgil, are sometimes merely 
ornamental and misplaced. Thus the names of unbuilt 
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cities come strangely forward in Adames vision^'^ tliongli lie 
has afterwards gone oyer the same ground with better effect 
in Paradise Eegained. In this there was also a mixture 
of his pedantry. But, though he was rather too ostentatious 
of learning, the nature of his subject demanded a good, deal 
of episodical ornament. And this, rather than the preee- 
Panite ill dents he might have alleged from the Italians and 
Lost‘ ' others, is perhaps the best apology for what some 
graye critics have censured, his frequent allusions to fable 
and mythology. These give much relief to the severity of 
the poem, and few readers would dispense with them. Less 
excuse can be made for some affectation of science which 
has produced hard and unpleasing lines ; but he had been 
born in an age when more credit was gained by reading 
much than by writing well. The faults, however, of Para- 
dise Lost are in general less to be called faults, than 
necessary adjuncts of the qualities we most admire, and 
idiosyncrasies of a mighty genius. The verse of Milton is 
sometimes wanting in grace, and almost always in ease ; 
but what better can be said of his prose His foirngn 
idioms are too frequent in the one ; but they predominate in 
the other. 

34. The slowness of Milton’s advance to glory is now gene- 
ite progress ^^ity ownod to have been much exaggerated ; we 
to fame. ^iiight say that the reverse was nearer the truth. 
‘The sale of 1,300 copies in two years,’ says Johnson, ‘ in 
opposition to so much recent enmity, and to a style of 
versification new to all and disgusting to many, was an 
uncommon example of the prevalence of genius. The de- 
mand did not immediately inorea-se ; for many more readers 
than were supplied at first the nation did not afford. Only 
3,000 were sold in eleven years.’ It would hardly, however, 
he said, even in this age, of a poem 3,000 copies of which 
had been sold in eleven years that its success had been 
^mall; and some, perhaps, might doubt whether Paradise- 
Lost, published eleven years since, would have met with a 
greater demand. There is sometimes a want of congeniality 
in public taste which no power of geiiias will overcome. 


^ Par. LoM, XI. SS6. 
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For Milton it must be said by every one eonversaiit with tlie 
literature of the age that preceded Addison’s famous oriti- 
cism^ from wliicli some have dated the reputation of Para- 
dise Lost, that he took his place among great poets from 
the beginning. The fancy of Johnson that few dared to 
praise it, and that ^ the revolution put an end to the secrecy 
of love/ is without foundation ; the Government of Charles 
IL was not so absurdly tyrannical, nor did Drj^den, the 
Court’s own poet, hesitate, in his preface to the State of 
Innocence, published soon after Milton’s death, to speak of 
its original, Paradise Lost, as ^ undoubtedly one of the 
greatest, most noble, and most sublime poems which either 
this age or nation has produced.’ 

85. The neglect which Paradise Lost never experienced, 
seems to have been long the lot of Paradise Re- 
gained. It was not popular with the world ; it was 
long believed to manifest a decay of the poet’s genius, and 
in S23ite of all that the critics have written, it is still but the 
favourite of some whose predilections for the Miltonic style 
are very strong. The subject is so much less capable of 
calling forth the vast powers of his mind, that we should be 
unfair in comparing it throughout with the greater poem ; 
it has been called a model of the shorter epic, an, action com- 
prehending few characters and a brief space of time.^ The 
love of Milton for dramatic dialogue, imbibed from Greece, 
is still more apparent than in Paradise Lost ; the whole 
poem, in fact, may almost be accounted a drama of primal' 
simplicity, the narrative and descriptive part serving rather 
to diversify and relieve the speeches of the actors, than their 
speeches, as in the legitimate epic, to enliven the narx'ation, 
Pai’adise Regained abounds with passages equal to any of 
the same nature in Paradise Lost ; but the argumentative 
tone is kept up till it produces some tediousness, and per- 
haps on the whole less pains have been exerted to adorn and 
elevate that which appeals to the imagination. 

36. Samson Agonistes is the latest of Milton’s poems; 
we see in it, perhaps more distinctly than in Para- 
dise Regained, the ebb of a mighty tide. An air 
of uncommon gTandeur prevails throughout, but the lan-^ 

* ToddV Milton, vol, y, p. 308, 
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guage is less poetical than in Paradise Lost ; the vigour of 
thought remains, but it wants much of its ancient eloquence, 
nor is the lyric tone well kept up by the chorus ; they are 
too sententious, too slow in movement, and, excejit by the 
metre, are not easily distinguishable from the other per- 
sonages. But this metre is itself infelicitous ; the lines 
being frequently of a number of syllables not recognized in 
the usage of English poetry, and, destitute of rhythmical 
measure, fall into prose. Milton seems to have forgotten 
that the ancient chorus had a musical accompaniment. 

37. The style of Samson, being essentially that of Para- 
dise Lost, may show us how much more the latter poem is 
founded on the Grreek tragedians than on Homer. In Samson 
we have sometimes the pompous tone of iEschylus, more 
frequently the sustained majesty of Sophocles ; but the re- 
ligious solemnity of Milton’s own temperament, as well as 
the nature of the subject, have given a sort of breadth, an 
niibroken severity, to the whole drama. It is perhaps not 
very popular even with the lovers of poetry ; yet upon close 
comparison we should find that that it deserves a higher 
place than many of its prototy|)es. We might seai’ch the 
Greek tragedies long for a character so powerfully conceived 
and maintained as that of Samson himself ; and it is but 
conform oble to the sculptural simplicity of that form of 
drama which Milton adopted, that all the rest should be kept 
in subordination- to it. ^ It is only,’ Johnson says, ^ by a 
blind confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a drama 
can be praised in which the intermediate parts have neither 
cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor retard the cata- 
strophe.’ Such a drama is certainly not to be ranked with 
Othello and Macbeth, or even wdth the CEdipus or the 
Hippolytus ; but a similar criticism is applicable to several 
famous tragedies in the less artificial school of antiquity, 
to the Prometheus and the Persse of -iEschylus, and, if we 
look strictly, to not a few of the two other masters. ^ 

38* The poetical genius of Bryden came slowly to perfec- 
Dvyden. His Borii ill 1631, Ms first short poems, or, as 

earlier poems, might rather say, copies of verses, were not 
written till he approached thirty ; and though some of his 
dramas, not indeed of the best, belong to. the next period of 
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Ills life, lie liacl x'eaclied tlie age of fifty before liis liigli rank 
as a poet liad been confirmed by indubitable proof. Tet he 
had inanifested a superiority to Ms immediate contemxio- 
I'aries ; his Astrsea Eedux, on the Eestoration, is well versi- 
fied; the lines are seldom weak, the conplets have that 
pointed nianner which Cowley and Denham had taught the 
world to require ; they are harmonious, but not so varied as 
the style he afterwards adojited. The Annus Mirabilis, in 
1667, is of a higher cast; it is not so animated as the later 
poetry of Dryden, because the alternate quatrain, in which 
he followed Davenant’s Gondibert, is hostile to animation ; 
but it is not unfavourable to another excellence, condensed 
and vigorous thought. Davenant indeed and Denham may 
be reckoned the models of Dryden, so far as this can bo said 
of a man of original genius, and one far superior to theirs. 
The distinguishing characteristic of Dryden, it has been said 
by Scott, was the power of reasoning and expressing the 
result in appropriate language. This indeed was the cha- 
racteristic of the two whom we have named, and so far as 
Dryden has displayed it, which he eminently has done, he 
bears a resemblance to them. But it is insufficient praise 
for this gi^eat poet. His rapidity of conception and readiness 
of expression are higher qualities. He never loiters about a 
single thought or image, never labours about the turn of a 
phrase. The impression upon our minds that he wrote with 
exceeding ease is irresistible, and I do not know that we 
have any evidence to repel it. The admiration of Dryden 
gains upon us, if I may siieak from my own experience, with 
advancing years, as we become more sensible of the difficulty 
of his style, and of the comparative facility of that which is 
merely iiiiaginative. 

39. Dryden may be considered as a satirical, a reasoning, 
a descriptive and naiTative, a lyric poet, and as a Aiwiiotn jma 
translator. As a dramatist we must return to him 
again. The greatest of his satires is Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, that work in which his powers became fully known 
to the world, and which, as many think, he never surpassed. 
The admirable fitness of the English couplet for satire liad 
never been shown before ; in less sldifiil hands it had been 
ineffective. He does not frequently, in this poem, caiay the 
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sense beyond tlie second line, wMcli, except wbeii skilfully 
contrived, as it often is by himself, is apt to enfeeble the 
emphasis; his triplets are less numerous than nsiial, but 
energetic. The spontaneous ease of expression, the rapid 
transitions, the general elasticity and movement, have never 
been excelled. It is superfluous to praise the discrimination 
and vivacity of the chief characters, especially Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham. Satire, however, is so much easier than 
panegyric, that with Ormond, Ossory, and Mulgrave he has 
not been quite so successful. In the second part of Absalom 
and Aehitophel, written by Tate, one long passage alone is 
inserted by Dryden. It is excellent in its line of satire, but 
the line is less elevated ; the persons delineated are less im- 
portant, and he has indulged more his natural proneness to 
virulent ribaldry. This fault of Dryden’s writings, it is just 
to observe, belonged less to the man than to the age. No 
libellous invective, no coarseness of allusion, had ever been 
spared towards a private or political enemy. We read with 
nothing but disgust the satirical poetry of Cleveland, Butler, 
Oldham, and Marvell, or even of men whose high rank did 
not soften their style, Rochester, Dorset, Mulgrave. In 
Dryden there was, for the first time, a poignancy of wit 
which atonqs for his severity, and a discretion even in his 
taunts which made them more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some measure a coiitiiiuation 
Mac Fleck- Absaloni and Aehitophel, since it bears wholly 

oii Shaftesbury, is of unequal merit, and on the 
whole falls much below the former. lu Mac Flecknoe, his 
satire on his rival Shadwell, we must allow for the inferiority > 
of the subject, which could not bring out so much of Dry- 
deiTs higher powers of mind ; but scarcely one of his poems 
is more perfect. Johnson, who admired Dryden almost as 
much as he could any one,; has yet, from his proneiiess to 
critical censure, very much exaggerated the poet’s defects. 

^Ilis faults of negligence are beyond recital. Such is 
unevenness of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom 
found together without something of which the reader is 
ashamed.’ This might be true, or more nearly true, of other 
poets of the seventeenth century. Ten good consecutive 
lines will, perhaps, lui^dy be found, except in Deiiham, Dave- 
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and Waller. But it seems a great exagg-eraiion as to 
Diy den. I would particularly instance Mac Meeknoe as a 
poem of about four hundred lineS;, in wbicli . no one will be 
condemned as weak or negligent, though tMee or four are 
rather too ribaldrous for our taste. There are also passages,, 
much exceeding ten lines, in Absalom and AcMtophel, as- 
well as in the later works,, the Fables, which excite in the 
reader none of the shame for the poet’s carelessness, with 
which Johnson has furnished him, 

41. The argumentative talents of Dryden appear, more or 
less, in the greater part of his poetry; reason in The Hind 
rhyme was his peculiar delight, to which he seems t?er. 

to escape from the mere excursions of fancy. And it is re- 
markable that he reasons better and more closely in poetry, 
than in prose. His productions more exclusively reasoning 
are the Eeligio Laici and the Hind and Panther. The latter 
is every way an extraordinary poem. It was written in the 
hey-day of exultation, by a recent proselyte to a winning 
side, as he dreamed it to be, by one who never spared a 
weaker foe, nor repressed his triumph with a dignified mode- 
ration. A year was hardly to elapse before he exclmiiged 
this fulness of pride for an old age of disappointment and 
poverty. Yet then too his genius was unquenciied,. and even 
his satire was not less sevei'e. 

42. The first lines in the Hind and Panther are justly re- 
puted among the most musical in our language; itssuvmiar 
and perhaps we observe their rhythm the better 
because it does not gain much by the sense ; for the allegory 
and the fable a>re seen, even in this conmiencement, to be 
awkwardly blended. Yet, notwithstanding their evident in- 
coherence, which sometimes leads to the verge of absurdity, 
a.nd the facility they give to ridicule, I am not sure that 
Drydeii was wrong in choosing this singular fiction. It was 
his aim to bring forward an old argument in as novel a style 
as he could ; a dialogue between a priest and a parson would 
have made but a dull poem, even if it had contained some of 
the excellent paragraphs we read in the Hind and Panther. 
It is the grotesqueness and originality of the fable that give 
this poem its peculiar zest, of which no reader, I conceive, ivS 
insensible ; and it is also by this means that Drydeu has 
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contrived to relieve Ms reasoning by short but beaiitifni 
tonclies of description^ such as the sndden stream of light 
from heaven which announces the victory of Sedgmoor near 
the end of the second booM^ 

43. .The wit in the Hind and Panther is sharp, ready, and 
itsreasou- pM^sant, the reasoning is soiiietimes admirably close 

and strong ; it is the energy of Bossiiet in verse. 
I do not know that the main argnnient of the Eoman chnrcli 
could be better stated ; all that has been well said for tradi- 
tion and authority, all that serves to expose the ineonsisten- 
cies of a vacillating Protestantism, is in the Hind’s mouth. 
It is such an answer as a candid man should admit to any 
doubts of Dry den’s sincerity. He who could argue as x^ower- 
fully as the Hind may well be allowed to have thought him- 
self in the right. Yet he could hot forget a few bold thoughts 
of his more scexitical days, and such is his hia>s to sarcasm 
that he cannot restrain himself from reflections on kings and 
priests when he is most contending for them,® 

44. The Fables of Dry den, or stories modernised from 

Boccaccio and Chaucer, are at this day probably the 

The l'able.s. 

most read and the most pox3ular of Diy den’s x^oenis. 
They contain passages of so much more imx^ressive beauty, 
and are altogether so far more adapted to general sympathy 
than those we have mentioned, that I should not hesitate to 
concur in this judgment. Yet Johnson’s accusation of negli- 
gence is better supported by these than by the earlier x^oems. 
Whether it were that age and misfortune, though they had 
not imx^aired the poet’s vigour, had rendered its continual 
exertion more wearisome, or, as is perhoxis the better snx^po- 
sition, he reckoned an easy style, sustained above prose, in 
some x^laces, rather hy metre-. :than: expression, more fitted to 
naiTation, we find much which might ax3pear slovenly to 
critics of Johnson’s temxier,. The latter seems, in fact,, to 
have conceived, like Milton, a theory, that good waiting, at 
least ill verse, is never either to follow the change of fasliioi 


^ [I am ind(-‘l)ted to a distinguished 
friend for the explanation of this line, , 
which I had misunderstood. — 1833.] 

e By rilncntion most h five been misled ; 

Bo tlicy bcliovc buciiiisc they so were bred. 


The priest continues wli.at the nurse heg-an, 
And thus the child imposes on tlieman.-Purt iii. 

‘ Call you this backing of your* 
friends ? ’ his now allies might have 
.ifaid,--: ■■ 
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or to sink into familiar phrase, and that any deviation from 
this rigour should be branded as low and colloquial But 
Dryden wrote on a different plan. He thought, like Ariosto, 
and like Chaucer himself, whom he had to improve, that a 
story, especially when not heroic, should be told in easy and 
flowing language, without too much difference from that of 
prose, relying on his harmony, his occasional inversions, and 
his concealed skill in the choice of words, for its effect on the 
reader. He found also a tone of popular idiom, not perhaps 
old English idiom, but such as had crept into society, current 
among his contemporaries 3 and though this has in many 
cases now become insufferably vulgar, and in others looks 
like affectation, we should make some allowance for the times 
in condemning it. This last blemish, however, is not much 
imputable to the Fables. Their beauties are innumerable; 
yet few are very well chosen ; some, as Guiscard and Sigis- 
iniinda, he has injured through coarseness of mind, which 
neither years nor religion had purified; and we want in all 
the power over emotion, the charm of syinj)athy, the skilful 
arrangement and selection of circumstance, which narrative 
poetry claims as its highest graces. 

45. Dry den’s finne as a lyric poet depends a veiy little on 
his Ode on Mrs. Killigrew’s death, but almost en- msodes-- 
tirelj on that for St. Cecilia’s Day, commonly called 
Alexander’s Feast. The former, which is much praised by 
Johnson, has a few fine lines, mingled with a far greater 
number ill conceived and ill expressed ; the whole composi- 
tion has that spirit which Dryden hardly ever wanted, but it 
is too faulty for high praise. The latter used to pass for the 
best work of Dryden, and the best ode in the language. 
Many would now agree with me that it is neither one nor 
the other, and that it was rather over-rated during a 2 )eriod 
wdien criticism was not at a high point. Its beauties inde(‘d 
are undeniable ; it has the raciness, the rapidity, the mastery 
of language which belong to Dryden ; the transitions are ani- 
mated, the contrasts effective. But few lines are highly 
poetical, and some sink to the level of a common drinking 
song. It has the defects as well as the merits of that poetry 
which is wiitten for musical accompaniment. 

46. Of Dryden as a translator it is needless to say niuclu 
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In some instances, as in an ode of Horace, lie lias done ex- 

His trana- treinely well 5 Ibiit his Virgil is, in my apprehension, 
vkgii. the least successful of his chief works. Lines of 
consummate excellence are frequently shot, like threads of 
gold, through the weh, but the general texture is of an ordi- 
nary material. Dry den was little fitted for a translator of 
Virgil; his mind was more rapid and vehement than that of 
his original, but by far less elegant and judicious. This 
translation seems to have been made in haste; it is more 
negligent than any of his own poetry, and the style is often 
almost studiously, and as it were spitefully, vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Dryden from the death of Milton in 
Decline of 1700 was iiot Only unapproached 

th?EeSoS- any English poet, hnt he held almost a complete 
monopoly of English poeti’y. This latter period of 
the seventeenth century, setting aside these two great names, 
is one remarkably sterile in poetical genius. Under the first 
Stuarts, men of warm imagination and sensibility, though 
with deficient taste and little command of language, had 
done some honour to our literature ; though once neglected, 
they have come forward again in public esteem, and if not 
very extensively read, have been valued by men of kindred 
minds full as^mueb as they deserve. The versifiers of Charles 
II. and William’s days have experienced the opposite fate ; 
popular for a time, and long so far known at least by name 
as to have entered rather largely into collections of poetry, 
they are now held in no regard, nor do they claim much 
favour from just criticism. Their object in general was to 
write like men of the world ; with ease, wit, sense, and spirit, 
but dreading any soaring of fancy, any ardour of moral emo- 
tion, as the probable source of ridicule in their readers. 
Nothing quenches the flame of poetry more than this fear of 
the prosaic multitude;" unless it is the community of habits 
with this very multitude, a life such as these poets generally 
led, of taverns and brothels, or, what came much to the 
same, of the court. We cannot say of Dryden, that *"110 
bears no traces of those sable streams they sully too much 
the plumage of tliab stately swan, hut his indomitable genius 
carries him upwards to a purer empyrean. Tbo rest are just 
distijigiiishable from one another, not by any high gifts of 
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tlie muse, but by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy of 
skill and Mrmony in versification, of good sense and acute- 
ness. They may easily be disposed of. Cleveland is some minor 
sometinies iiumorous,butsucceeds only in tlie lightest merated. 
kinds of poetry. Marvell wrote sometimes with more taste and 
feeling than was usual, but bis satires are gross and stupid. 
Oldbam, far superior in this respect, ranks perhaps next to 
Dryden; he is spirited and pointed, but his versification is 
too negligent, and his subjects temporary. Eoscommon, one 
of the best for harmony and correctness of language, has 
little vigour, but he never offends, and Pope has justly 
praised his ^unspotted bays.^ Mulgrave affects ease and 
spirit, but his Essay on Satire belies , the supposition that 
Pry den had any share in it. Eochester, endowed by nature 
with more considerable and varied genius, might have raised 
himself to a higher place than he holds. Of Otway, Duke, 
and several more, it is not worth while to give any character. 
The Eevolution did nothing for poetry 5 William’s reign, 
always excepting Dryden, is our nadir in works of imagina- 
tion. Then came Blackmore with his epic poems of Prince 
Arthur and King Arthur, and Pomfret with his Choice, both 
popular in their own age, and both intolerable by their frigid 
and tame monotony in the next. The lighter poetry, mean- 
time, of song and epigram did not sink along with the serious ; 
the state of society was much less adverse to it. Eochester, 
Dorset, and some more whose names are unknown, or not 
easily traced, do credit to the Caroline period. 

48. In the year 1699, a poem was published, Garth’s 
Dispensary, which deserves attention, not so much for its 
own merit, thongh it comes nearest to Dryden, at whatever 
interval, as from its indicating a transitional state in, 
our versification. The general structure of the couplet 
through the seventeenth century may be called abnormous ; 
the sense is not only often carried beyond the second line, 
which the Prench avoid, hut the second line of one couplet 
and the first of the next are not seldom united in a sinirle 

...■■■■O'.' — 

sentence or a portion of one, so that the two, though not 
rlijming, must be read as a couplet. The former, when as 
dexterously managed as it was by Dryden, adds much to the 
beauty of the general versification; but the latter, a sort of 
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adultery of tlie lines already wedded to other companions at 
rhyme’s altar, can scarcely ever be pleasing, unless it be in 
narrative poetry, where it may bring the sound nearer to 
prose. A tendency, however, to the French rule of con- 
stantly terminating the sense with the couplet will be per- 
ceived to have increased from the Eestoration. Eoscominoii 
seldom deviates from it, and in long passages of Dry den 
himself there will hardly be found an exception. But, per- 
haps, it had not been so uniform in any former production 
as in the Dispensary, The versification of this once famous 
mocb-lieroic poem is smooth and regular, but not forcible 5 
the language clear and neat; the parodies and allusions 
happy. Many lines are excellent in the way of pointed ap- 
plication, and some are remembei’ed and quoted, where few 
call to mind the author. It has been remarked that CTartli 
enlarged and altered the Dispensary in almost every edition, 
and what is more uncommon, that every alteration was for 
the better. This poem may be called an imitation of the 
Lntrin, inasmuch as but for the Lutrin it might probably 
not have been written, and there are even particular resem- 
blances. The subject, wdiich is a quarrel between the physi- 
cians and apothecaries of London, may vie with that of 
Boileau ill w%nt of general interest; yet it seems to afford 
more diversity to the satirical poet. Garth, as has been ob- 
served, is a link of transition between the style and turn of 
poetry under Charles and William, and that we find in 
Addison, Prior, Tickell, and Pope, during the reign of Anne. 


Sect. IV. — Ob Latin Poetry. 

49. The Jesuits were not unmindful of the credit their Latin 
Latin poets theiu in periocls more fevoiirable to 

of itaiy. exerciso of taste than the j^reseiit. Even in 

Italy, which had ceased to be a very genial soil, one of their 
niiniber, -Ceva, may deserve mention. His Jesus 
Puer is a long poem, not inelegantly written, but 
i-ather singular in some of its descriptions, where the poet 
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lias b(3eii more solicitous to adorn his subject than atteiitiye 
to its proper character ; and the same objection might be 
made to some of its episodes. Ceya wrote also a philosophical 
poem, extolled bj Gornianb but which has not fallen into mj 
liands.^ Averanb a Florentine of various erudition, Cappel- 
lari, Strozzi, author of a poem on chocolate, and several 
others, both within the order of Loyola and without it, culti- 
vated Latin poetry with some success.® But, though some 
might be superior as poets, none were more remarkable or 
famous than Sergardi, best known by some biting 
satires under the name of Q. Sectanus, which he 
levelled at his personal enemy Gravina. The reputation, 
indeed, of Gravina with posterity has not been affected by 
such libels ; but they are not wanting either in poignancy 
and spirit, or in a command of Latin phrase/ 

50. The superiority of France in Latin verse was no longer 
contested by Holland or Germany. Several poets of 

real merit belong to this period. The first in time 
was Claude Quillet, who, in his Callipsedia, bears the Latin- 
ised name of Leti. This is written with much elegance of 
style and a very harmonious versification. No writer has a 
more Virgilian cadence. • Though inferior to Sammarthaims, 
he may be reckoned high among the French poets. He lia.s 
been reproached with too open an exposition of some parts 
of his subject ; which applies only to the second book. 

51. The Latin poems of Menage are not unpleasing ; he 
has indeed no great fire or originality, hut the har- 
inonious couplets glide over the ear, and the mind 

is pleased to recognise the tesselated fragments of Ovid and 
Tibullus. His affected passion for Mademoiselle Lavergne 
and lamentations about her cruelty are ludicrous enough, 
when we consider the character of the man, as Vadius in the 
Femmes Savantes of Moliere. They are peifect models of 
want of truth ; but it is a want of truth to nature, not to the 
conventional forms of modern Latin verse. 

52. A far superior performance is the poem on gardens by 
the Jesuit Bene Eapin. For skill in varying and adorning* 

Conuiini, yiii. 21'!, Salfi, xlv. 257. xiv. 238, et post. 

« clioisio, vol. xxii. Salfi, ■ ^ Salfi, xiv. 299. Ooniiaxii, viii. 280. 
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Ills subject;, for a truly Virgilian spirit in expression;, for tlie 
Bapin on exclusioii of feeblG;, prosaic, or awkward • lines, be 
gardens. may porbaps be equal to any poet, to Sammartbanus 
or to Sannazarius bimself. His cadences are generally very 
gratifying to tbe ear, and in tins respect be is mncb aboye 
Vida/ But bis subject, or bis genius, bas prevented liiui 
from rising very bigh ; be is tbe poet of gardens, and wbat 
gardens are to nature, that is be to mightier poets, Tbere 
is also too monotonous a repetition of nearly tbe same images, 
as in bis long enumeration of flowers in tbe first book ; tbe 
descriptions are separately good, and great artifice is shown 
in varying tbemy but the variety could not be sufficient to 
remove the general sameness that belongs to an horticultural 
catalogue. Eapin was a great admirer of box and all topiary 
works, or trees cut into artificial forms. 

53. Tbe first book of tbe Gardens of Eapin is on flowers, 
tbe second on trees, tbe third on waters, and tbe fourth on 
fruits. Tbe poem is of about 3000 lines, sustained with equa- 
ble dignity. All kinds of graceful associations are mingled 
with tbe description of bis flowers, in tbe fanciful style of 
Ovid and Darwin ; the violet is lantbis, who lurked in val- 
leys to shun tbe love of Apollo, and stained her face with 
purple to preserve her chastity ; tbe rose is Ebodanthe, proud 
of her beauty, and worshipped by tbe people in the place 
of Diana, but changed by tbe indignant Apollo to a tree, 
while tbe populace, who bad adored her, are converted into 
her thorns, and her chief lovers into snails and butterflies. A 
tendency to conceit is perceived in Eapin, as in the, two poets 
to whom we have just compared him. Thus, in some pretty 


As the poem of Eapin is not in the 
hands of every one •who has taste for 
Latin poetry, I will give as a specimen 
the introduction to the second hook - 

Me nemora atque omnis nemoriim pulcIieiTi- 
mus ordo, 

Efc spatia imibrandum lat6 fimdanda per hortum 
IiiTitant ; horfcis nam si floi*entibus umbra 
Abfuerit, reliqiio deerit siia gratia ruri. 

Vos grandes luci et silvaa aspirate cauenti ; 

Is mihf contiugat vestro de munere ramus, 
Unde sacri quando vcdant sua tempora vutes, 
Ipse ot aniem ineritam capiti imposuisse coro- 
iiain. 

Jam se cantauti frondosa cat'uiuina quercus 


Inclinant, plaudimtque comis nemora alta coni- 
scis. 

Ipsa mihi Ijeto fremitu, assensuque secundo 
E totis plausum responsat Gallia silvis. 

Nec me deinde suo teneat clamore Cirbt»roii, 
Mrenalaque Arcadicbs toties lustrata deabus, 
Non Dodonasi saltns, silvseque rilolorebi, 

Aut nigris latd ilicibiis nemorosa Calydne, 

Et quos carmiiiibns celebravit i'abula'lucoa : 
Una meoa cantus tellus jam Franca morotur, 
Quae tot nobilibus passim liutissima silvis, 
Conspicienda sui late miracnla ruris 
Ostendit, lucisqiie solum coinmeudat amcenis. 

One or two words in these lines are 
not strictly correct ; but they are highly 
Virgilian, both in manner and rhythm. 
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lines, he sojoposes Nature to have Hried her ’prentice hand’ 
in making a convolvulus before she ventured upon a lilj.^^ 

54. In Eapin there will generally be remarked a certain 
redundancy, which fastidious critics might caH tautology of 
expression. But this is not uncommon in Virgil. The Georgies 
have rarely been more happily imitated, especially in their 
didactic parts, than by Rapin in the Gardens ; but he has not 
the high flights of his prototype; his digressions are short, 
and belong closely to the subject; we have no plague, no 
civil war, no Eurjdice. If he praises Louis XIV., it is more 
as the founder of the garden of Versailles than as the con- 
qiieror of Flanders, though his concluding lines emulate, 
with no unworthy spirit, those of the last Georgic.^ It may 
be added, that some French critics have thought the famous 
poein of Delille on the same subject inferior to that of Rapin. 

55. Santeul (or Santolius) has been reckoned one of the 
best Latin poets whom France ever produced. He 

began by celebrating the victories of Louis and the 
virtues of contemporary heroes. A nobleness of thought and 
a splendour of language distinguish the poetry of Santeul, 

I who furnished many inscriptions for public monuments. The 
hymns which he afterwards wrote for the breviary of the 
church of Paris have been still more admired^ and at the 
request of others he enlarged his collection of sacred verse. 
But I have not read the poetry of Santeul, and give only the 
testimony of French critics.^ 

56. England might justly boast, in the earlier part of the 
century, her Milton ; nay, I do not know that, with Latm 
the exception of a well-known and very pleasing iSxmi. 
j)oem, though perhaps hardly of classical simplicity, by Cow- 
ley on himself, Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris, we can produce 
anything equally good in this period. The Latin verse of 
Barrow is forcible and full of mind, but not sufficiently redo- 
lent of antiquity.^^ Yet versification became, about the 



h Et til nimpis linininn, et miilto te pro- 
fundis, 

Qui riguas intor serpis. conrolriile, valles ; 
iJulce rudimenfciiTii nicditaniis lilia quondam 
ISIatiirce, cum scso opera ad inajora pararet. 

i ITiec magni iui^islens Tostigia sacra Maronis, 
■Re super horteud, Chiro de monte cauebam, 
Liitetia in magna ; ipio tempore Francicatellus 


Eege beata suo, rebusque suporba secundis, 

Et sua per popiilos lat6 dare jura voJentos 
Cceperat, et toti jam morem imponere miindo. 

^ Baillet. Biogr. xmirerselle. 

The following stanzas on an erring 
conscience will snfficiently prove this *. — 
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time of the Restoratioii^ if not the distinctive stud jj, at least 
the favourite exercise^ of the university of Oxford. The col- 
lection entitled Musse Anglicanse, published near the end 
of the century, contains little from any other quarter. Many 
of these poems relate to the political themes of the day, and 
eulogise the reigning ting, Charles, James, or William ; 
others are on philosophical subjects, which they endeavour 
to decorate with classical phrase. Their character does not, 
on the whole, pass mediocrity ; they are often incorrect 
and somewhat turgid, but occasionally display a certain feli- 
city in adapting ancient lines to their subject, and some live- 
liness of invention. The golden age of Latin verse in England 
was yet to come. 

Tyraime 7ita3, fax texsierai'la, Assensns eiTans, invalid® potons 

Infide dux, ignobile vincnlnm, Mentis propago, qiiam vetiiit Deus 

Sidus dolosiiin, f«nigma praisens, Nasci, sed ort® princlpatiim 

Iiigenui labyriritlie voti, Attribiiit, regiineruiue sanctum, &c. 
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CHAPTER VL 

HISTORY OP BEAMATIO LITERATURE, PROM 1660 TO 1700. 


Sect. L 

Racine — Minor French Tragedians— Moliere — Regnard, and other Comic 

Writers. 

1. Pew tragedies or dramatic works of any kind are now 
recorded by historians of Italian literature : those Italian ana 
of Delfino, afterwards patriarch of Aquileia, which dmmL 
are esteemed among the best, were possibly written before 
the middle of the century, and were not published till after 
its termination. The Corradino of Caraccio, in 1694, was 
also valued at the time.^ ISTor can Spain arrest us longer ; 
the school of Calderon in national comedy extended no doubt 
beyond the death of Philip IV. in 1665, and many of his own 
religious pieces are of as late a date ; nor were names wholly 
wanting, which are said to merit remembrance in the feeble 
reign of Charles II., but they must be left for such as make 
a particular study of Spanish literature.^ We are called to 
a nobler stage. 

2. Corneille belongs in his glory to the earlier period of 
this century, though his inferior tragedies, more Pacino’s first 
numerous than the better, would fall within the ^^'^sedies. 
later. Pontenelle, indeed, as a devoted admirer, attributes 
considerable merit to those which the general voice both of 
critics and of the public had condemned.^ Meantime, another 
luininaxy arose on the opposite side of the horizon. The first 


Walker’s Memoir on Italian Tra- Evremond also despised tlie French 
gedy, p. 201. Bald, xii. 57- public for not admiring the Soplionisbe 

b Bonterwek. uf Corneillo, which he had made too 

« Histoire du Theatre framjois, in Roman for their taste. 

OEuvres de Fontenelle, iii. ill. St. 
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tragedy of Jean Eaeine, Les 'Erbres Bnnemis, was represented 
in lOOij when he was twenty-five years of age. It is so far 
helow his great works as to be scarcely mentioned, yet does 
not want indications of the genins they were to display. 
Alexandre, in 1665, raised the young poet to more distinc- 
tion. It is said that he showed this tragedy to Corneille, 
who praised his versification, but advised him to avoid a path 
which he was not fitted to tread. It is acknowledged by the 
advocates of Eacine that the characters are feebly drawn, and 
that the conqueror of Asia sinks to the level of a hero in one 
of those romances of gallantry which had vitiated the taste 
of France. 

3. The glory of Eacine commenced with the representa- 

Andro- of his Andromaque in 1667, which was not 

maque. printed till the end of tho following year. He was 
now at once compared with Corneille, and the scales long 
continued to oscillate. Criticism, satire, epigrams were un- 
spaiingly launched against the rising poet. But his rival 
pursued the worst policy by obstinately writing bad tragedies. 
The public naturally compare the present with the present, 
and forget the past. When he gave them Pertharite, they 
were dispensed from looking back to China. It is acknow- 
ledged even by Fontenelle that, during the height of Eacine’s 
fame, the world placed him at least on an equality with his 
pi’edeeessor ; a decision from which that critic, the relation 
and friend of Corneille, appeals to what he takes to be the 
verdict of a later age. 

4. The Andromaque was sufficient to show that Eacine had 
more skill in the management of a plot, in the display of emo- 
tion, in power over the sympathy of the spectator, at least 
where the gentler feelings are concerned, in beauty and grace 
of style, in all except nobleness of character, strength of 
thought, and impetuosity of language. He took his fable 
from Euripides, hut changed it according to the requisitions 
of the French theatre and of French manners. Some of these 
changes are for the better, as the substitution of Astyanax 
for an unknown Molossus of the Greek tragedian, the supposed 
son,, of Aiidromaclie by Pyrrhus. ‘^'Most of those,’, says Eacine 
.■.himself , very justly, ‘^who have heard of Aiidroinache, know 
her only as the widow of Hector and the mother of Astyanax. 
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They cannot reconcile themselves to her loving another 
husband and another son. And he has finely improved this 
haiipy idea of preserving Asfcyanax, by making the Greeks, 
jealous of his name, send an embassy by Orestes to demand 
his life; at once deepening the interest and developing the 
plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache and Hermione, are 
drawn with all Racine’s delicate perception of ideal beauty ; 
the one, indeed, prepared for Ms hand by those great masters 
in whose school he had disciplined his own gifts of nature, 
Homer, Euripides, Virgil; the other more original and more 
full of dramatic effect. It was, as we are told, the fine act- 
ing of Mademoiselle de Champmele in this part, generally 
reckoned one of the most difficult on the Ereneh stage, which 
secured the success of the play. Eacine, after the first repre- 
seritation, threw himself at her feet in a transport of grati- 
tude, which was soon changed to love. It is more easy to 
censure some of the other characters. Pyrrhus is bold, 
haughty, passionate, the true son of Achilles, except where 
he ai)pears as the lover of Andromache. It is inconceivable 
and truly ridiculous that a Greek of the heroic age, and such 
a Greek as Pyrrhus is represented by those wffiose imagina- 
tion has given him existence, should feel the respectful pas- 
sion towards his captive which we might reasonably expect 
in the romances of chivalry, or should express it in the tone 
of conventional gallantry that suited the court of Versailles. 
But Orestes is far worse; love-mad, and yet talking in gallant 
conceits, cold and polite, he discredits the poet, the tragedy, 
and the son of Agamemnon himself. It is better to kill one’s 
mother than to utter such trash. In hinting that the pre- 
vious madness of Orestes was for the love of Herinione, 
Eacine has presumed too much on the ignorance, and too 
much on the bad taste, of his audience. But far more in- 
judicious is his fantastic remorse and the supposed vision of 
the Furies in the last scene. It is astonishing that Eacine 
should have challenged comparison with one of the most 
celebrated scenes of Euripides in circumstances that deprived 
him of the possibility of rendezdng his own effective. For the 
style of the Aiidromaque, it abounds with grace and beauty ; 
but there are, to my apprehension, more insipid and feeble 
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lines, and a more effeminate tone, than in his later trage- 
dies, 

6; Britanniciis appeared in 1669; and in this admirable 
play Eacine first showed that he did not depend 
Britanmcus. the toBO of gallantry usual among his courtly 
hearers, nor on the languid sympathies that it excites. Ter- 
ror and pity, the twin spirits of tragedy, to whom Aristotle 
has assigned the great moral office of purifying the passions, 
are called forth in their shadowy forms to sustain the con- 
summate beauties of his diction. His subject was original 
and happy; with that historic truth which usage required, 
and that poetical probability which fills up the outline of 
historic truth without disguising it. What can be more 
entirely dramatic, what more terrible in the sense that 
Aristotle means, (that is, the spectator’s sympathy with the 
dangers of the innocent,) than the absolute master of Hie 
world, like the veiled prophet of Khorasan, throwing off the 
appearances of virtue, and standing out at once in the ma- 
turity of enormous guilt? A presaging gloom, like that 
which other poets have sought by the hacknied artifices of 
superstition, hangs over the scenes of this tragedy, and 
deepens at its close. We sympathise by turns with the 
guilty alarins of Agrippina, the virtuous consternation of 
Burrhus, the virgin modesty of Junia, the unsuspecting 
ingenuousness of Britannicus. Few tragedies on the French 
stage, or indeed on any stage, save those of Shakspeare, dis- 
play so great a variety of contrasted characters. IsTone, 
indeed, are ineffective, except the confidante of Agrippina; 
for Narcissus is very far from being the mere confidant of 
Nero; he is, as in history, his preceptor in crime; and his 
cold villany is well contrasted with the fierce passion of the 
despot. The criticisms of Fontenelle and others on small 
incidents in the plot, such as the concealment of Nero behind 
a curtain that he may hear the dialogue between Junia and 
Britannicus, which is certainly more fife for comedy,*^ ought 
not to weigli against such excellence as we find in all the 
more essential requisites of a tragic drama, Eacine had 
much improved his language since Andromaqiie; the con- 


^ It i&v towoTor^ talLeii fmii Tacitus. 
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volitional pliraseology about flames and fine eyes, tbongli not 
wholly relinquished, is less frequent ; and if he has not here 
reached, as he never did, the peculiar impetuosity of Corneille, 
nor given to his Eomans the grandeur of his predecessor’s 
coriceptioii, he is full of lines wherein, as every word is 
effective, there can hardly be any deficiency of vigourc It is 
the vigour indeed of Yirgil, not of Lucan. 

7. In one passage, Eacine has, I think, excelled Shak- 
speare. They have both taken the same idea from Plutarch* 
The lines of Shakspeare are in Antony and Cleopatra 

Tliy demon, that ’s the spirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, immatchahle, 

Where 0£esar’s is not ; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpowered. 

These are, to my apprehension, not very forcihle, and ob- 
scure even to those who know, what many do not, that by 
* a fear ’ he meant a common goblin, a supernatural being 
of a more plebeian rank than a demon or angel. The single 
verse of Eacine is magnificent : — 

Mon gdiiie ^tonnd tremble devant le sien. 



8. Berenice, the next tragedy of Eacine, is, a surprising 
proof of what can be done by a great master; but 

it must be admitted that it wants many of the 
essential qualities that are required in the drama. It might 
almost be compared with Timon of Athens, by the absence 
of fable and movement, Por nobleness and delicacy of sen- 
timent, for grace of style, it deserves every praise; but is 
rather tedious in the closet, and must be far more so on the 
stage. This is the only tragedy of Eacine, unless perhaps 
we except Athalie, in which the story presents an evident 
moral; but no poet is more uniformly moral in his senti- 
ments. Corneille, to whom the want of dramatic fable was 
never any great objection, attempted the subject of Berenice 
about the same time with far inferior success. It required 
what he could not give, the picture of two hearts struggling 
against a noble and a blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for Eacine that he did not more 
frequently break through tbe prejudices of the French 
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theatre in favour of classical subjects. A field was open of 
almost boundless extent, the mediseval history of 
Europe, and especially of France herself. His prede- 
cessor had been too successful in the Cid to leave it doubtful 
whether an audience would approve such an mnovatioxi at 
the hands of a favoured tragedian. Eaciiie however did not 
venture on a step which in the next century Voltaire turned 
so much to account, and which made the fortune of some 
inferior tragedies. But considering the distance of place 
equivalent, for the ends of the drama, to that of time, lie 
founded on an event in the Turkish history not more than 
thirty years old, his next tragedy, that of Bajazet. The 
greater part indeed of the fable is due to his own invention. 
Bajazet is reckoned to fall below most of his other tragedies 
in beanty of style ; but the fable is well connected 5 there is 
a great deal of movement, and an unintermitting interest is 
sustained by Bajazet and Atalide, two of the noblest cha- 
acters that Racine has drawn, Atalide has not the ingenuous 
simplicity of Juiiie, but displays a more dramatic flow of 
sentiment and not less dignity or tenderness of soul. The 
character of Roxane is conceived with truth and spirit ; nor 
is the resemblance some have found in it to that of Hermione 
greater th an.- belongs to forms of the same type. Acomat, 
the vizir, is more a favourite with the French critics ; but in 
such parts Racine does not rise to ihe level of Corneille. IsTo 
poet is less exposed to the imputation of bombastic exagger- 
ation; yet in the two lilies with which Acomat concludes 
the fourth act, there is at least aii approach to burlesque; 
and one can hardly say that they would have been out of 
place in Tom Thumb :■ — 

Mourons, moi, clier Osmin, eomme im vizir, et toi, 

Comme le favori d’liix liomme tel que moi. 

10.'^ The next tragedy was Mithridate; and in this Eaoine 
has been thought to have wrestled against Corneille 
on his own ground, the display of the mieonqiier- 
able mind of a hero. , We find in the part of : Mithridate a 
great depth of thought in compressed and energetic language. 
But, unlike the masculine ■characters of Goriieiile, lie is not 
merely sententious. Racine introduces no one for the sake 
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of tlie speeclies he lias^ to Iii Mithridates he took 

what Iiistorj has delivered to us/ Mending with it no impro- 
bable fiction according to the manners of the East* His love 
for Moniine lias nothing in it extraordinary, or unlike what 
we iiiight expect from the king of Pontus ; it is a fierce, a 
jealous, a vindictive love; the necessities of the French lan- 
guage alone, and the usages of the Freiich theatre, could 
make it appear feeble. His two sons are naturally less 
effectiye ; but the loveliness of Monime yields to no female 
character of Racine. There is something not quite satis- 
factory in the stratagems which Mithridates employs to draw 
from her a confession of her love for his son. They are not 
uncongenial to the historic character, but, according to our 
chivalrous standard of heroism, seem derogatory to the 
poetical. 

11. Iphigenie followed in 1674. In this Racine had again 
to contend with Euripides in one of his most cele- 
brated tragedies. He had even, in the character of 
Achilles, to contend, not with Homer himself, yet with the 
Homeric associations familiar to every classical scholar. The 
love, in fact, of Achilles, and his politeness towards Clytem- 
nestra, are not exempt from a tone of gallantry a little repug- 
nant to our conception of his manners. Yet the Achilles of 
Homer is neither incapable of love nor of courtesy, so that 
there is no essential repugnance to his character. That of 
Iphigenia in Euripides has been censured by Aristotle as 
inconsistent ; her extreme distress at the first pi*ospect of 
death being followed by an unusual display of courage. 
Hurd has taken upon him the defence of the Greek trage- 
dian, and observes, after Brumoy, that the Iphigenia of 
Racine being modelled father according to the comment of 
Aristotle than the example of Euripides, is so much the 
worse.*'* But his apology is too subtle, and requires too long 
reflection, for the ordinary spectator; and though Shakspeare 
might have managed the transition of feeling with some of 
his wonderful knowledge of human nature, it is certainly 
presented too crudely by Euripides, and much in the style 
which I have elsewhere observed to be too usual with our 
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old dramatists. The Iphigenia of Eacine is not a character^ 
like those of Shakspeare, and of hini perhaps alone, which 
nothing less than intense meditation can deTelop to the 
reader, hut one which a good actress might compass and a 
common spectator understand. Eacine, like most other 
tragedians, wrote for the stage ; Shakspeare aimed at a point 
feejond it, and sometimes too much lost sight of what it 
required. . 

12. Seyeral critics have censured the part of Eripliile, 
Yet Eontenelle, prejudiced as he was against Eacine, admits 
that it is necessary for the catastrophe, though he cavils, I 
think, against her appearance in the earlier part of the play, 
laying down a rule, by which our own tragedians would not 
have chosen to be tried, and which seems far too rigid, that 
the necessity of the secondary characters should be perceived 
from their first appearance/ The question for Eacine was in 
what manner he should manage the catastrophe. The 
fahuloiis truths the actual sacrifice of Iphigenia, was so revolt- 
ing to the mind, that even Euripides thought himself obliged 
to depart from it. But this he effected by a contrivance impos- 
sible on the French stage, and which would have changed Ea- 
cine’s tragedy to a common melodrame. It appears to me that 
he very happily substituted the character of Briphile, who, 
as Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fable 5 and whose 
impetuous and somewhat disoi'derly passions both furnish a 
conti-ast to the ideal nobleness of Iphigenia throughout the 
tragedy, and reconcile us to her own fate at the close. 

13. Once more, in Phedre, did the great disciple of Euri- 

pides attempt to surpass his master. In both tra- 

gedies the character of Phaedra herself throws into 
shade all the others, hut with this important difference, that 
in Eiirij)ides her death occurs about the middle of the piece, 
while she continues in Eacine till the coiiclusioii. Tlie 
French poet has borrowed much from the Greek, more per- 
haps than in any former drama, but has surely lieigiitened 
the interest, and produced a more splendid work of genius. 
I have never read the particular criticism in which Schlegel 
has endeavoured to elevate the Hippolytns above the PhMre. 


' .Reflexions sur la roeti(iuo. (Euvi’es cle Eontenelle, roi, iii. p. 149. 
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Maiij-j eYen among French criticsV hare objected to the love 
of Hippoljtus for Aricia, by which Eacine has deviated from 
the older inythological tradition, though not without the 
authority of Yirgil, But we are hardly tied to all the cir- 
cumstance of fable 5 and the cold young huntsman loses 
nothing in the eyes of a modern reader by a virtuous attach- 
ment, This tragedy is said to be more open to verbal criticism 
than the Iphigdnie; but in poetical beauty I do not loiow 
that Eacine has ever surpassed it. The description of the 
death of Hippolytus is pei’haps his masterpiece. It is true 
thatj according to the practice of our stage, long descrip- 
tions, especially in elaborate language, are out of use ; but 
it is not, at least, for the advocates of Euripides to blame 
them. 

14. The PliMre was represented in 1677; and after this 
its illustrious author seemed to renounce the stage. 

His increasing attachment to the Jaiisenists made 
it almost impossible, with any consistency, to promote an 
amusement which they anathematised. But he was induced, 
after many years, in 1689, by Madame de Maintenon, to 
write Esther for the purpose of representation by the young 
ladies whose education she protected at St. Cyr. Esther, 
though very much praised for beauty of language, is admitted 
to possess little merit as a drama. Much indeed could not 
be expected in the circumstances. It was acted at St. Cyr; 
Louis applauded, and it is said that the Prince de Conde 
wept. The greatest praise of Esther is that it encouraged 
its author to write Athalie. Once more restored to 
dramatic conceptions, his genius revived from sleep 
with no loss of the vigour of yesterday. He was even more 
in Athalie than in Iphigenie and Britannicus. This great 
work, j)ublished in 1691, with a royal prohibition to repre- 
sent it on any theatre, stands by general consent at the head 
of all the tragedies of Eacine, for the grandeur, simplicity, 
and interest of the fable, for dramatic terror, for theatrical 
effect, for clear and judicious management, for bold and 
forcible, rather than subtle delineation of character, for 
sublime sentiment and imagery. It equals, if it does not, as 
T should incline to think, surpass, all the rest in the perfec- 
tion of style, and is far more free from every defect, especially 
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from feeUe politeness and gaUatitry^ wMcli of course tlie 
subject could not admit* It has been said that he himself 
gave thO: preference to’ Phedre; but it 'is^nioi’e extraordinarj 
that not only his enemies, of whom there were many, but the 
public itself, was for some years incapable of discovering the 
merit of Athalie. Boileau declared it to be a inasterpiece? 
and one can only be astonished that any could have thought 
differently from Boileau. It doubtless gained much in gene- 
ral esteem when it came to he represented by good actors ; 
for no tragedy in the French language is more peculiarly 
.■fittedfor, the stage. 

15. The chorus, which he had previously introduced in 
Esbhei’, was a very bold innovation (for the revival of what 
is forgotten must always be classed as innovation), and it 
required all the skill of Eacine to prevent its appearing in 
our eyes an impertinent excrescence. But though we do 
not, perhaps, wholly reconcile ourselves to some of the songs, 
which too much suggest, by association, the Italian opera, 
the chorus of Athalie enhances the interest as well as the 
splendour of the tragedy. It was indeed more full of action 
and scenic pomp than any he had written, and probably than 
any other which up to that time had been represented in 
France. The part of Athalie predominates, but not so as to 
eclipse the rest. The highpriest load is drawn with a stern 
zeal admirably dramatic, and without which the idolatrous 
queen would have trampled down all before her during the 
conduct of the fable, whatever justice might have ensued at 
the last. We feel this want of an adequate resistance to 
triumphant crime in the Eodogune of Corneille, No cha- 
racter appears superfluous or feeble ; while the plot has all 
the simplicity of the Gi’eek stage, it has all the movement 
and coiitmiial excitation of the modern. 

16. The female characters of Eacine are of the greatest 
Bacme’s^^ beauty ; they have the ideal grace and harmony of 
i-acters. ‘ aiicient sculpture, and bear somewhat of the same 
analogy to those of Shakspeare which that art does to paint- 
ing. Andromache, Monimia, IpMgenia, we may add Junia, 
have a dignity ' and faultlessness neither uiiiiatiiral nor insipid, 
because they are only the ennobling and purifying of human 
passions. They are the forms of possible excellence, not 
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from individual models, nor likely perhaps to delight every 
reader, for the same reason that more eyes are pleased by 
Titian than by EafFaelle. But it is a very narrow cidticism 
which excludes either school from our admiration, which 
disparages Eacine out of idolatry of Shabspeai^e. The latter, 
it is unnecessary for me to say, stands out of reach of all 
competition. But it is not on this account that we are to 
give up an author so admirable as Eacine. 

17. The chief faults of Eacine may partly be ascribed to 
the influence of national taste, though we must con- Eacine com» 
fess that Corneille has better avoided them. Though Srneme?^ 
love, with the former, is always tragic and connected with 
the heroic passions, never appearing singly, as in several of 
our own dramatists, yet it is sometimes unsuitable to the 
character, and still more frequently feeble and courtier-like 
in the expression. In this he complied too much with the 
times ; but we must believe that he did no fc entirely feel that 
he was wrong. Corneille had, even while Eacine was in his 
glory, a strenuous b^nd of supporters, Fontenelle, writing 
in the next century, declares that time has established a de- 
cision in which most seem to concur, that the first place is 
due to the elder poet, the second to the younger ; every one 
making the interval between them a little ga^eater or less 
according to his taste. But Voltaire, La Hai’pe, and in 
general, I apprehend, the later French ciitics, have given 
the preference to Eacine. I presume to join my suffrage to 
theirs. Eacine appears to me the superior tragedian ; and 
I must add that I think him next to Shakspeare among all 
the moderns. The comparison with Euripides is so natural 
that it can hardly be avoided. Certainly no tra.gedy of the 
Greek poet is so skilful or so perfect as Athalie or Britan- 
iiicus. The tedious scenes during which the action is stagnant, 
the impertinences of useless, often perverse morality, the ex- 
tinction, by bad management, of the sympathy that had been 
raised in the earlier part of a play, the foolish alternation of 
repartees in a series of single lines, will never be found in 
Eacine. But when we look, only at the highest excellences 
of Euripides, there is, perhaps, a depth of pathos ancl an in- 
tensity of dramatic effect which Eacine himself has not 
attained. The difference between the energy and sweetness 
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of the two languages is so important in the comparison, that 
I shall give even this preference with some hesitation. 

18. The style of Eacine is esqtiisxte. Perhaps he is second 
Bcuity of Virgil among all poets. . But I will give the 

his style, praise of this in the words of a native critic. - His 
expression is al ways so happy and so natural, that it seems 
as if no other could have been found 5 and every word is 
placed in such a manner that we cannot fancy any other 
place to have suited it as well. The structure of his style is 
such that nothing could be displaced, nothing added, nothing 
retrenched ; it is one unalterable whole. Even his incorrect- 
nesses are often but sacrifices required by good taste, nor 
would anything be more difficult than to write over again a 
line of Eacine. No one has enriched the language with a 
greater number of turns of phrase ; no one is bold with more 
felicity and discretion, or figurative with more grace and 
propriety ; no one has handled with more command an idiom 
often rebellious, or with more skill an instrument always 
difficult; no one has better understood that delicacy of style 
which must not be mistaken for feebleness, and is, in fact, 
but that air of ease which conceals from the reader the labour 
of the work and the artifices of the composition ; or better 
managed the variety of cadences, the resources of rhythm, 
the association and deduction of ideas. In short, if we con- 
sider that his perfection in these respects may be opposed to 
that of Virgil, and that he spoke a language less flexible, 
less poetical, and less harmonious, we shall readily believe 
that Eacine is, of all mankind, the one to whom nature 
has given the greatest talent for versification.^ ^ 

10. Thomas, the younger and far inferior brother of Pierre 
Tiiomas Comeille, was yet bv the fertility of his pen, by the 
Ins Ariane. success ot soiue ot his tragoclies, and by a certain 
reputation which two of them have acquired, the next name, 
but at a vast interval, to Eacine. Voltaire says he would 
have enjoyed a great reputation but for that of his brother — 
one of those pointed sayings which seem to convey something, 
but are really devoid of meaning. Thomas Corneille is never 


^ La Harpc, Elogc de Racme, as quoted bj himself in Cours de Litteraturo, 
Yol. vi. 
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compared witli Ms brother; and probably Ms brother has 
been rather serviceable to his name with posterity than 
otherwise. He wrote with more pninty, according to the 
Trench critics, and, it mnst be owned that, in his Ariane, he 
has given to love a tone more passionate and natural than 
the manly scenes of the older tragedian ever present. This 
is esteemed his best work, but it depends wholly on the prin- 
cipal charactex", whose tendeimess and injuries excite our 
sympathy, and from whose lips many lines of great beauty 
flow. It may be compared with the Bei^enice of Eacine, re- 
presented but a short time before ; there is enough of resem- 
blance in the fables to provoke comparison. That of Thomas 
Corneille is more tragic, less destitute of theatrical move 
ment, and consequently better chosen ; but such relative 
praise is of little value, where none can be given, in this 
respect, to the object of compaiuson. We feel that the prose 
romance is the proper sphere for the display of an affection, 
neither untrue to nature, nor unworthy ^to move the heart, 
but wanting the majesty of the tragic muse. An effeminacy 
uncongenial to tragedy belongs to this play; and the ter- 
mination, where the heroine faints away instead of dying, is 
somewhat insipid. The only other tragedy of the younger 
Corneille that can ro mentioned is the Earl of Essex. In 
this he has taken greater liberties with history than his 
critics approve ; and though love does not so much predomi- 
nate as in Ariane, it seems to engross, in a style rather too 
romantic, both the hero and his sovereign. 

20. Neither of these tragedies, pei*haps, deserves to be put 
on a level with the Manlius of La Fosse, to which 
La Harpe accords the preference above all of the 
seventeenth century after those of Corneille and Eacine. It 
is just to observe, what is not denied, that the author has 
borrowed the greater part of his story from the Venice Pre- 
served of Otway. The Fx*ench critics maintain that he has 
far excelled his original. It is possible that we might hesi- 
tate to own this general superiority ; hut several blemishes 
have been removed, and the conduct is perhaps moi'e noble, 
or at least more fitted to the French stage. But when we 
take from La Fosse what belongs to anothei' — characters 
strongly marked, sympathies powex'fully contrasted, a de- 
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velopment of the plot probable and mteresting*, what will 
remain that is purely his own ? There will remain a vigor- 
ous tone of language^ a considerable power, of descriptioiij 
and a skill ill adapting, we inay add with justice, in some- 
times improving, what he found in a foreign language. We 
must pass over some other tragedies which have obtained 
less honour in their native land, those of Duche, Quinault, 
and Campistron. 

21. Moli^re is perhaps, of all French writers, the one whom 

his country has most uniformly admired, and in 

whom her critics are most unwilling to acknowledge 
faults ; though the observations of Schlegel on the defects of 
Moliere, and especially on his large debts to older comedy, 
are not altogether without foundation. Moliere began with 
L’Etourdi in 1653, and his pieces followed rapidly till his 
death in 1678. About one-half are in verse ; I shall select a 
few without regard to order of time, and first one written in 
prose, L’Avare. * 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage the wretchedness 

of avarice, the punishment of a selfish love of gold, 
LAvare. Only ill the life of pain it has cost to acquire it, 

but in the terrors that it brings, in the disordered state of 
mind, which is haunted, as by some m^terious guilt, by the 
consciousness of secret wealth. The character of Euclio in the 
Aulularia is dramatic, and, as far as we know, original ; the 
moral effect requires, perhaps, some touches beyond absolute 
probability, but it must be confessed that a few passages are 
overcharged. Moliere borrowed L’Avare from this comedy ; 
and I am not at present aware that the subject, though so 
well adapted for the stage, had been chosen by any inter- 
mediate dramatist. He is indebted not merely for the scheme 
of Ills pla}^, hut for many strokes of humour, to Plautus. 
But this takes off little from the merit of this excellent 
comedy. The plot is expanded without incongruous or im- 
probable circumstances,; new characters are . well combined 
with that of Harpagon, and Ms own is at once more diverting 
and .less extravagant than that of Euclio. The peiiuriousness 
of the latter, though by. no .means without example, leaves 
no room for any other object than the concealed treasure, in 
which his thoughts are concentred. But Molidre 'had 
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conceived a more complicated action- Harpag'on does not 
absolutely starve the i*ats ; he possesses horses, though he 
feeds them ill ; he has servants, though he gTudges them 
clothes; he even contemplates a marriage supper at his own 
expense, though he intends to have a bad one. He has evi- 
dently been compelled to make some sacrifices to the usages 
of mankind, and is at once a more common and a more the- 
atrical character than Euclio. In other respects they are 
much alike ; their avarice has reached that point where it 
is without pride ; the dread of losing their wealth has over- 
powered the desire of being thonght to possess it; and 
though this is a more natural incident in the manners of 
Greece than in those of France, yet the concealment of trea- 
sure, even in the time of Moliere, was sufficiently frequent 
for dramatic probability. A general tone of selfishness, the 
usual source and necessary consequence of avarice, conspires 
with the latter quality to I’ender Harpagon odious; and there 
wants but a little more poetical justice the conclusion, 
which leaves the casket in his possession. 

23. Hurd has censured Moliere without much justice. ^For 
the picture of the ava-rieious man, Plautus and Moliere have 
presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing draught of the pas- 
sion of avarice/ It imy be answered to this that Harpagon^s 
character is, as has been said'above, not so mere a delineation 
of the passion as that of Euclio. But as a more general vin- 
dication of Moliere, it should be kept in mind, that every 
exhibition of a predominant passion within the compass of 
the five acts of a play must be coloured beyond the truth of 
nature, or it will not have time to produce its effect. This 
is one great advantage that romance possesses over the 
drama. 

24. L’Ecole des Femmes is among the most diverting 
comedies of Moliere. Yet it has in a remarkable 
degree what seems inartificial to our own taste, and 
contravenes agoodgenei'al precept of Horace; the action passes 
almost wholly in recital. But this is so well connected with 
the development of the plot and characters, and produces such 
am Using scenes, that no spectator, at least on the French 
theatre, would be sensible of any- languor. Ariiolplie an 
excellent modification of the type which Moliere loved to 
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reproduce ; the selfish and morose cynic whose pretended 
hatred of the vices of the world springs from an absorbing re- 
gard to his own gratification. He has made him as malignant 
as censorious; hedelights in talesof scandal ; he is pleased that 
Horace should be successful in gallantry, because it degrades 
others. The half-witted and ill-bred clxild, of whom he be- 
comes the dupe, as well as the two idiot servants, are deli- 
neated with equal vivacity. In this comedy we find the spirited 
versification, full of grace and humour, in which no one ha 
rivalled Moliere, and which has never been attem];>ted on the 
English stage. It was probably its merit which raised a 
host of petty detractors, on whom the author revenged him- 
self in his admirable piece of satire. La Critique de Fecole 
des Eemmes. The affected pedantry of the Hdtel Rambouillet 
seems to be ridiculed in this retaliation ; nothing in fact could 
be more unlike than the style of Moliere to their own. 

25. He gave another proof of contempt for the false taste 
lg Misaii- some Parisian circles in the Misanthrope; though 
thrope. criticism of Alceste on the wretched sonnet forms 

but a subordinate portion of that famous comedy. It is gene" 
rally placed next to Tartuffe among the works of Moliere. 
Alceste is again the cynic, but more honourable and less 
openly selfish, and with more of a real disdain of vice in his 
misanthropy. Eousseau, upon this account, and many others 
after him, have treated the play as a vindication of insincerity 
against truth, and as making virtue itself ridiculous on the 
stage. This charge however seems uncandid ; neither the 
rudeness of Alceste,nor the misanthropy from which it springs, 
are to be called virtues ; and we may observe that he displays 
no positively good quality beyond sincerity, unless his un- 
grounded and improbable love for a coquette is to pass for 
such. It is true that the politeness of Philinthe, with whom 
the Misanthrope is contx'asted, borders a little too closely 
upon flattery; but no oblique end is in his view ; he flatters 
to give pleasure ; and if we do not much esteem his character, 
we are not solicitous for his punishment. The dialogue of 
the Misanthrope is uniformly of the highest style ; the female, 
and indeed all the characters, are excellently conceived and 
sustained : if this comedy fails of any thing at present, it is 
through the difference of manners, and, perhaps, in represen- 
tation, through the want of animated action on the stage. 
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20. In Les Femmes savantes there is a more evident 
personality in the characters, and a inor^ malicious ^es Femmes 
exposure of absurdity, than in the Misanthrope ; but savantes. 
the ridicule, falling on a less numerous class, is not so well 
calculated to be appreeiated by posterity. It is, however, 
both in reading and representation, a more amusing comedy: 
in no one instance has Moliere delineated such variety of 
manners, or displayed so much of his inimitable gaiety and 
power of fascinating the audience with very little plot, by 
the mere exhibition of human follies. The satire falls de- 
servedly on pretenders to taste and literature, for whom 
Moliere always testifies a bitterness of scorn in which we 
perceive some resentment of their criticisms. The shorter 
piece, entitled Les Precieuses ridicules, is another shaft 
directed at the literary ladies of Paris. They had provoked 
a dangerous enemy ; but the good taste of the next age might 
be ascribed in great measure to his unmerciful exposure of 
affectation and pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, so late as the age of Moliere, for the 
dramatist to find any untrodden field in the follies 
and vices of mankind. But one had been reserved 
for him in Tartuffe — religious hypocrisy. We should have 
expected the original draft of such a character oij the English 
stage; nor had our old writers been forgetful of their inve- 
terate enemies, the Puritans, who gave such full scope for 
their satire. But choosing rather the easy path of ridicule, 
they fell upon the starch dresses and quaint language of the 
fanatical party ; and where they exhibited these in conj unc- 
tion with hypocrisy, made the latter more ludicrous than 
hateful. The Luke of Massinger is deeply and villanously 
dissembling, but does not wear so conspicuous a garb of 
religious sanctity as Tartuffe. The comedy of Moliere is 
not only original in this character, but is a new creation in 
dramatic poetry. It has been doubted by some critics, 
whether the depth of guilt that it exhibits, the serious hatred 
that it inspires, are not beyond the strict province of comedy. 
But this seems rather a technical cavil. If subjects such as 
the Tartuffe are not fit for comedy, they are at least fit for 
dramatic representation, and some new phrase must be in- 
vented to describe their class. 
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28. A different Mild of objection is still sometimes made 
to this play, that it brings religion itself into suspicion. And 
this would no doubt have been the case, if the contemporaries 
of Moliere in England had dealt with the subject. But the 
boundaries between the reality and its false appearances are 
so well guarded in this comedy, that no reasonable ground of 
exception can be thought to remain. No better advice can 
be given to those who take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to 
read it again. For there may be good reason to suspect that 
they are themselves among those for whose benefit it was 
intended ; the Tartuffes, happily, may be comparatively few, 
but while the Orgons and Peimelles are numerous, they will 
not want their harvest. Moliere did not invent the prototypes 
of his hypocrite; they were abundant at Paris in his time. 

29. The interest of this play continually increases, and the 
fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of events, not so 
usnal on the French stage as our own. Tartuffe himself is a 
masterpiece of skill. Perhaps in the cavils of La Briiyere 
there maybe some justice; but the essayist has forgotten that 
no character can be rendered entirely effective to an audi- 
ence without a little exaggeration of its attributes. Nothing 
can be more happily conceived than the credulity of the honest 
Orgon, and diis more doting mother ; it is that which we 
sometimes witness, incurable except by the evidence of the 
senses, and fighting every inch of ground against that. In 
such a subject there was not much opportunity for the comic 
talent of Moliere ; yet in some well-known passages he has 
enlivened it as far as was possible. The Tartuffe will gene- 
rally be esteemed the greatest effort of this aiithor^s genius ; 
the Misanthrope, the Femmes savantes, and the Ecole des 
Femmes will follow in various order, according to our tastes. 
These are by far the best of his comedies in verse. Among 
those in prose we may give the first place to L’Avare, and 
the next either to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomine, or to George 
Dandin, 

30. These two plays have the same objects of moral satire; 
ijoarpcois 011 0116 haiid the absui’d vEuity of plebeians in seek- 
homme. iug the alHaiice or acquaintance of tlie nobility ; 
utiidin. on the other, the pride and meanness of the nobility 
themselves. They are both abundantly diverting ; but the 
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sallies of Immonr are^ I tliiiik, more frequent in tlie first 
three acts of tlie former. The last two acts are improbable 
and less amusing. The shorter pieces of Moli^re border very 
much upon farce ; he permits himself more vulgarity of cha- 
racter, more . grossness in language and mcident^ but his 
farces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 

31. The French have claimed for Moliere, and few perhaps 
have disputed the pretension, a superiority over all 
earlier and later writers of comedy. He certainly 
leaves Plautus, the original model of the school to which he 
belonged, at a vast distance. The grace and gentlemanly 
elegance of Terence he has not equalled; but in the more 
appropriate merits of comedy, just and forcible delineation of 
character, skilful contrivance of circumstances, and humo- 
rous dialogue, we must award him the prize. The Italian 
and Spanish dramatists are quite unworthy to be named in 
comparison ; and if the French theatre has, in later times, 
as is certainly the case, produced some excellent comedies, 
w^e have, I believe, no reason to contradict the suffrage of 
the nation itself, that they owe almost as much to what they 
have caught from this great model, as to the natural genius 
of their authors. But it is not for us to abandon the rights 
of Shakspeare. In all things most essential to comedy, we 
cannot acknowledge his inferiority to Molifere. He had far 
more invention of characters, with an equal vivacity and 
force in their delineation. His humour was at least as 
abundant and natural, his wit incomparably more brilliant ; 
in fact, Moline hardly exhibits this quality at all.^^ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, almost the only pure comedy of 
Shakspeare, is surely not disadvantageously compared with 
George Dan din or Le Bourgeois Gentillionime, or even with 
L’Bcole des Femmes. For the Tartuffe or the Misanthrope 
it is vain to S' 2 ek a proper counterpart in Shakspeare ; they 
belong to a different state of manners. But the powers of 
Moliere are directed with greaier skill to their object; none 
of his energy is wasted ; the spectator is not interrupted by 
the serious scenes of tragi-comedy, nor Lis attention drawn 


^ [A French critic upon the first edi- that I should deny the latter qxiality to 
tlou of this work has supposed wit to be Moliere, especially after the eulogies I 
the sanicas and isjustly astoni.shed hare been passing on ]iim.^ -1 8-12.] 
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aside by poetical episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly 
say that be bad tbe greater genius^ but perhaps of Moliere, 
tba.t he bas written tbe best comedies. We cannot at least 
put any third dramatist in competition with him. Metcber 
and Jonson, Wycherley and Congreve, Farquhar and She- 
rklan, with great excellences of their own, fall short of his 
merit as well as of his fame. Yet in humorous conception, 
our admirable play, the Provoked Husband, the best parts of 
which are due to Vanbrugh, seems to he equal to any thing 
he has left. His spirited and easy versification stands of 
course untouched by any English rivalry ; we may have 
been wise in rejecting verse from our stage, but we have cer- 
tainly gi’ven the French a right to claim all the honour that 
belongs to it. 

32. Eaeine once only attempted comedy. His wit was 
xeaPiai- quick aiid sarcastic, and in epigram he did not 
of Badne. Spare his enemies. In his Plaidenrs there is more 
of humour and stage-effect than of wit. The ridicule 
falls happily on the pedantry of lawyers and the folly of 
suitors; but the technical language is lost in great measure 
upon the audience. This comedy, if it be not rather a 
farce, is taken from The Wasps of Aristophanes ; and that 
Rabelais of antiquity supplied an extravagance very impro- 
bably introduced into the third act of Les Plaidenrs, the 
trial of the dog. Far from improving the humour, which 
bad been amusingly kept up during the first two acts, this 
degenerates into absurdity. 

33. Eegnard is always placed next to Moliere among the 
Regnard- <5omic Writers of France in this, and perhaps in any 
LeJoiieur. age. The play s, indeed, wMch entitle him to such 
a rank, are hut few. Of these the best is acknowledged to 
be Le Joueur. Eegnard, taught by his own experience, has 
here admbably delineated the character of an inveterate 
gamester ; without parade of moralitj^, few comedies are 
i^ore usefully moral. We have not the struggling virtues of 
a Charles Surface, which the dramatist may feign that he 
may reward at the fifth act; Eegnard has better painted the 
selfish ungrateful being, who, though not incapable of love, 
pawns his mistress’s picture, the instant after she has given 
it to him, that he may return to the dice-box. Her just 
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abandonment, and liis own disgrace, terminate the comedy 
with a moral dignity which the stage does not always main- 
tain, and which, in the first acts, the spectator does not ex- 
pect. The other characters seem to me various, spirited, 
and litimorons ; the valet of Valero the gamester is one of 
tlie best of that numerous class, to whom comedy has owed 
so much ; but the pretended marquis, though diverting, talks 
too much like a genuine coxcomb of the world. MoliSre did 
this better in Les Precienses ridicules. Eegnard is in this play 
full of those gay sallies which cannot be read without laugh- 
ter; the incidents follow rapidly; there is more movement 
than in some of the best of Moliere’s comedies, and the 
speeches are not so prolix. 

34. Next to Le Joueur among Eegnard’s comedies it has 
been usual to place Le Ldgataire, not by any means his other 
inferior to the first in hnmour and vivacity, but with 

less force of character, and more of the common tricks of the 
stage. The moral, instead of being excellent, is of the worst 
kind, being the success and dramatic reward of a gross fraud, 
the forgery of a will by the hero of the piece and his servant. 
This servant is however a very comical rogue, and we should 
not perhaps wish to see him sent to the galleys. A. similar 
censure might be passed on the comedy of R^gnard which 
stands third in reputation, Les Menechmes. The subject, as 
explained by the title, is old— twin-brothers, whose undis- 
tinguishable features are the source of endless confusion ; 
but what neither Plautus nor Shakspeare have thought of,, 
one avails himself of the likeness to receive a large sum of 
money due to the other, and is thought very generous at the 
close of the play when he restores a moiety. Of the plays 
founded on this diverting exaggeration, Eegnard’s is perhaps 
the best ; he has more variety of incident than Plautus; and 
by leaving out the second pair of twins, the Dromio servants, 
who render the Comedy of Errors almost too inextricably 
confused for the spectator or reader, as well as by making 
one of the brothers aware of the mistake, and a party in the 
decej)tion, he has given an unity of plot instead of a series 
of incoherent blunders. 

35. The Mere Coquette of Quinault aiipcars a comedy 
of great merit. Without the fine traits of nature which 
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we find in those of Moliere, without tlie sallies of liiim our 
Qiiinauit which enliven those of Eegnard, with a versifica- 
Boursauit. tioD perhaps not very forcible, it pleases us by a 
fable at once novel, as far as I know, and natural, by the 
interesting characters of the lovers, by the decency and tone 
of good company, which are never lost in the niaiiners, the 
incidents, or the language. Boursauit, whose tragedies are 
little esteemed, displayed some originality in Le Mercure 
galant. The idea is one which has not unfrequently been 
imitated on the English as well as Ei'ench stage, but it is 
rather adapted to the shorter drama than to a regular 
comedy of five acts. The Mercure galant was a famous 
magazine of light periodical amusement, such as was then 
new in France, which had a great sale, and is described in a 
few lines by one of the characters in this piece.^ Boursauit 
places his hero, by the editor’s consent, as a temporary sub- 
stitute in the office of this publication, and brings, in a series 
of detached scenes, a variety of applicants for his notice. A 
comedy of this kind is like a compound animal; a few chief 
characters must give unity to the whole, but the effect is 
produced by the successive personages who pass over the 
stage, display their humour in a single scene, and disappear. 
Boursauit hag been in some instances successful ; but such 
pieces generally owe too much to temporary sources of 
amusement. 

86. Dancourt, as 'Voltaire has said, holds the same rank 
relatively to Moliere in farce, that Eegnard does in 
Bancourt. higher comedy. He came a little after the 
former, and when the prejudice that had beeji created 
against comedies in prose by the great success of the other 
kind had begun to subside. The Chevalier a la Mode is the 
only play of Dancourt that I know; it is much above farce, 
and if length be a distinctive criterion, it exceeds most 
comedies. This wmuld be very slight praise, if we could not 
add that the reader does not find it one p>age too long, that 


i Lfe Mercure est trae bonne chose ; 
On y tronve de toufc, fable, histoire, vers, prose, 
Siliges, combats, proems, mort, manage, amour, 
N otivellcs de province, et nouvelles de cour — 
Jamais livre a mon gre nefnt phis ndeeasaire. 

Act i. scene 2, 

The hlerciire galant was established 


in 1672 by one Vise; it was intended 
to fill the same place as a critical re- 
cord of polite literature, which, the 
Journal des Sc,*avans did in learning and 
science. 
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tlie ridicule is poignant and tappj, the incidents well con- 
trived, the comic situations amusing, the characters clearly 
marked* La Harpe, who treats Dancourt with a sort of 
contempt, does not so much as mention this play. It is a 
satire on the pretensions of a class then rising, the rich 
finaiiciers, which long supplied materials, through dramatic 
caricature, to public malignity, and the envy of a less opulent 
aristocx’aey, ■ 

37. The life of Brueys is rather singular. Born of a noble 
Huguenot famil}’^, he was eaidy devoted to Protestant 
theology, and even pi’esumed to enter the lists against 
Bossuet. But that champion of the faith was like one of 
those knights in romance, who first unhorse their rash antago- 
nists, and then make them work as slaves. Brueys was soon 
converted, and betook himself to write against his former 
errors. He afterwards became an ecclesiastic. Thus far there 
is nothing much out of the common course in his history* 
But grown weary of living alone, and having some natural 
turn to comedy, he began, rather late, to write for the stage, 
with the assistance, or perhaps only under the name, of a 
certain Palaprat. The plays of Brueys had some success ; 
but he was not in a position to delineate recent manners, 
and in the only comedy with which I am a<;jquainted, Le 
Muet, he has borrowed the leading part of his story from 
Terence. The language seems deficient in vivacity, which, 
when there is no great naturalness or originality of character 
cannot be dispensed with. 

38. The Pi’ench opera, after some ineffectual attempts by 
Mazarin to naturalise an Italian company, was sue- openisof 
cessfully established by Lulii in 1672. It is the 
prerogative of music in the melodrame to render poetry its 
dependent ally ; but the airs of Lulli have been forgotten, 
and the verses of his coadjutor Quinault remain. He is not 
only the earliest, but by general consent the unrivalled poet 
of Prench music. Boileau indeed treated him with un- 
deserved scorn, but. probably through dislike of the tone he 
was obliged to preserve, which in the eyes of so stern a 
judge, and one so insensible to love, appeared languid and 
effeminate. Quinault nevei'theless was not incapable of 
vigorous and impressive poetiy; a lyric grandeur distiii- 
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guishes some of his songs; he seems to possess great felicity 
of adorning every subject with appropriate imagery and sen- 
timent; his versification has a smoothness and charm of 
melody which has made some say that the lines were already 
music before they came to the composer’s hands ; his fables, 
whether taken from mythology or modern romance, display 
invention and skill. Voltaire, La Harpe, Schlegel, and the 
author of the life of Quinault in the Biographic universelle, 
but most of all, the testimony of the public, have compen- 
sated for the severity of Boileau. The Armide is Quinault’s 
latest and also his finest opera. 


Sect. II. — Oh the EnomsH Deama. 

State of the Stage after the Bestoration — Tragedies of Dryden, Otway, 
Southern — Comedies of Congreve and others. 

39, The troubles of twenty years, and, much more, the 
antipathy to stage-plays which the pre- 
tiieatre. ' dominant party affected, silenced the muse of the 
buskin, and broke the continuity of those works of the elder 
dramatists, wjh-ich had given a tone to public sentiment as to 
the drama from the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, Davenant 
had, by a sort of connivance, opened a small honse for the 
representation of plays, though not avowedly so called, near 
the Charter House in 1056. He obtained a patent after the 
Eestoration. By this time another generation had arisen, 
and the scale of taste was to be adjusted anew. The fond- 
ness for the theatre revived with increased avidity; more 
splendid decoration, actors probably, especially Betterton, of 
greater powers, and, above all, the attraction of female per- 
formers, who had never been admitted on the older stage, 
conspired with the keen appetite that long restraint produced, 
and with the general gaiety, or rather dissoluteness, of 
manners. Yet the multitude of places for such amusement 
was not as great as under the first Stuarts. Two houses only 
were opened under I’oyal patents, grantingthem an exclusive 
privilege, one by what was called the King’s Company, in 
Drury Lane, another by the Duke of York’s Company, in 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Betterton, who was called tlie English 
Roscius, till Garrick claimed that title, was sent to Paris bj 
Charles II., that, taking a view of the French stage, he 
might better judge of what would contribute to the improve^ 
inent of our own. It has been said, and probably with truth, 
that he introduced movable scenes, instead of the fixed 
tapestry that had been hung across the stage ; but this iin- 
provement he could not have borrowed from France. The 
king not only countenanced the theatre by his patronage, 
but by so much personal hotice of the chief actors, and so 
much interest in all the affairs of the theatre, as elevated 
their condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best friend of the 
great dramatists; his own genius demands theirs 

for its support and display; and a fine performer 
would as soon waste the powers of his hand on feeble music, 
as a man like Betterton or Garrick represent what is insipid 
or in bad taste. We know that the former, and some of 
his contempoi*aries, were celebrated in the great parts of our 
early stage, in those of Shakspeare and Fletcher. But the 
change of public taste is sometimes irresistible by those who, 
as, in Johnson’s antithesis, they ‘ live to please, must please 
to live.’ Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained at its 
proper level ; and as the world is apt to demand novelty on 
the stage, the general tone of dramatic representation in 
this period, whatever credit it may have done to the per- 
formers, reflects little in comparison with our golden age, 
upon those who wrote for them. 

41. It is observed by Scott, that the French theatre, which 
was now thought Lo be in perfection, guided the 
criticism of Charles’s court, and afforded the pattern 

of those tragedies which continued in fashion for twenty 
years after the Restoration, and which were called rhyming 
or heroic plays. Though there is a general justice in this 
remark, I am not aware that the inflated tone of these plays 
is imitated from any French tragedy ; certainly there was a 
nobler model in the best works of Corneille. But Scott is 
more right in deriving the unnatural and pedantic dialogue 
which prevailed through these performances from the 
romances of Scudery and Calprenede. These were, about 
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tlie era of tlie Eestoratioii, almost as popular among our 
indolent gentry as in France ; and it was to be expected tliat 
a style would gain ground in tragedy, wliicb is not so widely 
removed from wiiat tragedy requires, but that an ordinary 
audience would feil to perceive the difference. There is but 
a narrow line between the sublime and the tumid; the man of 
business or of pleasure who frequents the theatre must have 
accustomed himself to make such large allowances, to put 
himself into a state of mind so totally different from his 
every day habits, that a little extraordinary deviation from 
nature, far from shocking him, will rather show like a 
further advance towards excellence. Hotspur and Alinaiizor, 
Eichard and Auriingzebe, seem to him cast in the same* 
mould ; beings who can never occur in the common walks of 
life, but whom the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with 
the audience, acquired a right of feigning like his ghosts and 
witches. 

42. The first tragedies of Dryden were what was called 
Heroic tm- heroic, aiid written in rhyme ; an innovation which, 
^TjdeZ of course, must be ascribed to the influence of 
the French theatre. They have occasionally much vigour 
of sentiment and much beautiful poetry, with a versilica- 
t ion sweet e van to lusciousness. The Conquest of Grenada 
is, on account of its extravagance, the most celebrated of 




these plays ; but it is inferior to the Indian Emperor, from 
which it would be easy to select passages of perfect ele- 
gance. It is singular that although the rhythm of dramatic 
verse is commmonly permitted to be the most lax of 
Dryden has in this availed himself of none of Jkfe 
wonted privileges. He regularly closes the sense with the 
couplet, and falls into a smoothness of cadence which, though 
exquisitely mellifluous, is perhaps too uniform. In the Con- 
quest of Grenada the versification is rather more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been fond of this species ^ 
His later tragedy, on account of his own facility in 

tragedies,, rhymiiig, and his habit of condensing his sense. 
Ehyme, indeed, can only be rejected in our language from 
the tragic scene, because blank verse affords wider scope for 
the emotions it ought to excite ; but for the tumid rhapsodies 
which the pcrsunages of his heroic plays utter, there can be 
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110 excuse. He adhered to this tone, however^ till the 
change in public taste, and especially the ridicule thrown on 
his own plays by the Eehearsal, drove him to adopt a very 
different, though not altogether faultless, style of tragedy. 
His priiicipar works of this latter class are All for Love, in 
1678, the Spanish Friar, commonly referred to 1682, and 
Don Sebastian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic fame of 
Dryden is built; while the rants of Alnianzor and Maximin 
are never mentioned but in ridicule. The chief .excellence of 
the first tragedy appears to consist in the beauty of the lan- 
guage, that of the second in the interest of the story, and 
that of the third in the highly finished character of Borax. 
Borax is the best of Bryden’s tragic characters, and perhaps 
the only one in which he has applied his great knowledge of 
the hmnan mind to actual delineation. It is highly dramatic, 
because formed of those complex passions which may readily 
lead either to virtue or to vice, and which the jyoet can man- 
age so as to surprise the spectator without transgressing 
consistency. The Zanga of Young, apart of some theatidcal 
effect, has been compounded of this character, and of that 
of lago. But Don Sebastian is as imperfect as all Don sebas- 
plays must be in which a single personage is thrown 
forward in too strong relief for the rest. The, language is 
full of that rant which characterised Dryden’s earlier 
tragedies, and to which a natural predilection seems, after 
some interval, to have brought him back. Sebastian himself 
may seem to have been intended as a contrast to Muley Moloch ; 
but if the author had any rule to distinguish the blustering 
of the hero from that of the tyrant, he has not left the use 
of it in Ms reader’s hands. The plot of this tragedy is ill 
conducted, especially in the fifth act. Perhaps the delicacy 
of the present age may have been too fastidious in excluding 
altogether from the drama this class of fables ; because they 
may often excite great interest, give scope to impassioned 
]ioetry, and are admirably ealcnlated for the avaympi<ri^, or 
discovery, which is so much dwelt upon by the critics ; nor 
can the story of (Edipus, which has furnished one of the 
finest and most artful tragedies ever written, be well thought 
an improper subject even for representation. But they 
require, of all others, to be dexterously managed; they may 
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make the main distress of a tragedy, but not an episode in 
it. Our feelings revolt at seeing, as in Don Sebastian, an 
ixicestuous passion brought forward as the make-weight of a 
plot, to eke out a fifth act, and to dispose of those characters 
whose fortune the inain story has not quite wound up. 

44 The Spanish Friar has been praised for what Johnson 
Spanish culls the ^ happy coincidence and coalition of the 
Priar. two plots/ It is diflScult to Understand what caii be 
mean by a compliment which seems either ironical or igno- 
rant. Nothing can be more remote from the truth. The 
artifice of combining two distinct stories on the stage is, we 
may suppose, either to interweave the incidents of one into 
those of the other, or at least so to connect some characters 
with each intrigue, as to make the spectator fancy them less 
distinct than they are. Thus in the Merchant of Venice, the 
courtship of Bassanio and Portia is happily connected with 
the main plot of Antonio and Shylock by two circumstances : 
it is to set Bassanio forward in his suit that the fatal bond is 
first given; and it is by Portia’s address that its forfeiture 
is explained away. The same play affords an instance of 
another kind of underplot, that of Lorenzo and Jessica, which 
is more episodical, and might perhaps be removed without 
anj^ materialJoss to the fable; though even this serves to 
account for, we do not say to palliate, the vindictive exas- 
peration of the Jew. But to which of these do the comic 
scenes in the Spanish Friar bear most resemblance ? Certainly 
to the latter. They consist entirely of an intrigue which 
Lorenzo, a young officer, carries on with a rich usurer’s^vife^^ 
but there is not, even by accident, any relation between his 
adventures and the love and murder which go forward in the 
palace. The Spanish Friar, so far as it is a corned}", is 
reckoned the best performance of Dryden in that line. 
Father Domiiiic is very amusing, and has been copied very 
freely by succeeding dramatists, especially in the Duenna. 
But Dryden has no great abundance of wut in this or any of 
his comedies. His jests are practical, and lie seems to have 
written more for the eye than the ear. It may be noted as 
a proof of this, that his stage directions are unusually ML In 
point of diction, the Spanish Friar in its tragic scenes, and 
All for Love, are certainly the best plays of Dryden. They 
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are tlie least infected with Ms great fault, hoixibast, and 
should perhaps be read over and over by those who would 
learn the true tone of English tragedy. In dignity, in 
animation, in striking images and figures, there are few or 
none that excel them ; the power indeed of impressing sym- 
pathy, or commanding tears, was seldom placed by nature 
within the reach of Dryden. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Venice Preserved, 
will generally be reckoned the best tragedies of this 
period. They have both a deep pathos, springing 

from the intense and unmerited distress of women; ooth, 
especially the latter, have a dramatic eloquence, rapid and 
flowing, with less of turgid extravagance than we find in 
Otway’s contemporaries, and sometimes with very graceful 
poetry. The story of the Orphan is domestic, and borrowed, 
as I believe, from some French novel, though I do not at 
present remember where I have read it; it was once popular 
on the stage, and gave scope for good acting, but is unplea- 
sing to the delicacy of our own age. Venice Preserved is 
more frequentty represented than any tragedy after those of 
Shakspeare; the plot is highly dramatic in conception and 
conduct; even what seems, when we read it, a defect, the 
shifting of our wishes, or perhaps rather of our ill wishes, 
between two parties, the senate and the conspirators, who are 
redeemed by no virtue, does not, as is shown by experience, 
interfere with the spectator’s interest. Pierre indeed is one 
of those villains for whom it is easy to excite the sympathy 
of the half-principled and the inconsiderate. But the great 
attraction is in the character of Belvidera ; and when that 
part is represented by such as we remember to have seen, no 
tragedy is honoured by such a tribute, not of tears alone, but 
of more agony than many would seek to endure. The versi- 
fication of Otway, like that of most in this period, runs almost to 
an excess into the line of eleven syllables, sometimes also 
into the sdriicciolo form, or twelve syllables with a dactylic 
close. These give a considerable animation to tragic verse. 

46. Southern’s Fatal Discovery, latterly represented under 
the name of Isabella, is almost as familiar to the 

. ' Soutliern. ■ 

lovers of our theatre as Venice Preserved itself ; and 

for the same reason, that whenever an actress of great tragic 
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powers axises, the part of Isabella is as fittecl to exhibit them 
as that of Belvidera. The choice and coiidnct of the story 
are, however. Southern’s chief merits ; for there is little 
vigour ill the language, though it is natural, and free from 
the usual faults of his age. A similar charaoter may be 
given to his other tragedy, Oroonoko ; in which Southern 
deserves the praise of having, first of any English writer, 
denounced the traffic in slaves, and the cruelties of their 
West Indian bondage. The moral feeling is high in this 
tragedy; audit has sometimes been acted with a certain 
success ; but the execution is not that of a superior drama- 
tist. Of Lee nothing need be said, but that he is, 
in spite of his proverbial extravagance, a man of 
poetical mind and some dramatic skill. But he has violated 
historic truth in Theodosius without gaining much by inven- 
tion. The Morning Bride of Congreve is written in 
prolix declamation, with no power over the passions. 
Johnson is weir known to have praised a few lines in this 
tragedy as among the finest descriptions in the language ; 
while others, by a sort of contrariety, have spoken of them 
as worth nothing. Truth is in its usual middle path ; many 
better passages may be found, but thej are well written and 
impressive.^ 

47. In the early English comedy, we find a large inter- 
Conieciics of mixturc of obscenity in the lower characters, nor 
rdgt always confined to them, with no infrequent scenes 
of licentious incident and language. But these are invariably 
so brought forward as to manifest the dramatist’s scorn of 
vice, and to excite no other sentiment in a spectator of even 
an ordinary degree of moral pui-ity. In the plays that a|)- 
peared after the Eestoration, and that from the beginning, a 
different tone was assumed. Vice -was in her full career on 
the stage, unchecked by reproof, unshamed by contrast, and 
for the most part unpunished by mortification at the close. 
hTor are these less coarse in expression, or less impudent in 
their delineation of low debauchery, than those of the pre- 
ceding period. It may he observed, on the contrary, thal 
they rarely exhibit the manners of truly polished life, accord- 


^ I^Luri'niTig Bride, aetii. soeiie 3. Johnson’s Life of CoiiiiiTve, 
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in O' to any notions we can frame of tliem, and are, in tlxis 
respect, much below those of Fletcher, Massin ger , and Shirley. 
It might not be easy perhaps to find a scene in any comedy 
of Charles II. ’s reign where one character has the behaviour 
of a gentlemaii, in the sense which we attach to the word. 
Yet the authors of these were themselves in the world, and 
sometimes men of family and considerable station. The 
cause mnst be found in the state of society itself, debased 
as well as eormpted, partly by the example of the court, 
partly by the practice of living in taverns, which became 
much more inveterate after the Eestoration than before. 
The conteast with the manners of Paris, as far as the stage 
is their mirror, does not tell to onr advantage. These plays, 
as it may be expected, do not aim at the higher glories of 
comic writing ; they display no knowledge of nature, nor 
often rise to any other con ception of character than is gained 
by a caricature of some known class, or perhaps of some 
remarkable individual. Nor do they in general deserve much 
credit as comedies of intrigue ; the plot is seldom invented 
with much care for its development: and if scenes follow one 
another in a series of diverting incidents, if the entanglements 
are such as produce laughter, above all, if the personages 
keep up a well- sustained battle of repartee, the purpose is 
sufficiently answered. It is in this that they often excel ; 
some of them have considerable humour in the representation 
of character, though this may not be very original, and a 
good deal of wit in* their dialogue. 

48. Wycherley is remembered for two comedies, the Plain 
Dealer and the Country Wife, the latter repre- 
sented with some change, in modern times, under 
the name of the Country Girl. The former has been 
frequently said to be taken from the Misanthrope of Moliere ; 
blit this, like many current assertions, seems to have little if 
any foundation. Manly, the Plain Dealer, is, like Alceste, a 
speaker of truth ; but the idea is at least one which it was 
easy to conceive without plagiarism, and there is not the 
slightest resemblance in any circumstance or scene of the 
two comedies. We cannot say the same of the Country 
Wife ; it was evidently suggested by L’Ecole cles Femmes ; 
the character of Aniolphe has been copied ; but even here the 
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wliole condnct of the piece of Wycherley is his own. It is 
more artificial than that of Moliere^ wherein too much passes 
in description ; the part of Agnes is rendered still more 
poignant ; and among the comedies of Charles’s reign^ I am 
not sure that it is surpassed by any. 

49. Shad well and Etherege, and the famous Afra Behn, 
have endeavoured to make the stage as grossly immoral as 
their talents permitted; hut the two former, especially 
Shadwell, are not destitute of humour. At the death of 
Improve- Charles it had reached the lowest point ; after the 
SleRevSu- Sevolution, it became not much more a school of 
tion. virtue, but rather a better one of polished manners 
than before ; and certainly drew*to its service some men of 
comic genius whose names are now not only very familiar to 
our ears, as the boasts of our theatre, but whose works have 
not all ceased to enliven its walls, 

50. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, written, as some have 
said, at twenty-one years of age, but in fact not 
quite so soon, and represented in 1693, placed himself 

at once in a rank which he has always retained. Though not, 
I think, the first, he is undeniably among the first names, 
The Old Bachelor was quickly followed by the Double Dealer, 
and that by Love for Love, in which he reached the summit 
of his reputation. The last of his four comedies, the Way of 
the World, is said to have been coldly received ; for which 
it is hard to assign any substantial cause unless it be some 
want of sequence in the plot. The peculiar excellence of 
Congreve is his wit, incessantly sparkling from the lips of 
almost every character, but on this account it is accompanied 
by want of nature and simplicity. Nature indeed and sim- 
plicity do not belong as proper attributes to that comedy 
which, itself the creature of an artificial society, has for its 
pro|)er business to exaggerate the affectation and liollowuiess 
of the world. A critical code which should require the 
comedy of polite life to be natural would make it intolerable. 
But there are limits of deviation from likeness which even 
caricature must not transgress ; and the type of truth vshould 
always regulate the playful aberrations of an inventive pencil. 
The manners of Congreve’s comedies are not, to us at least, 
like those of reality ; I am not sure that we have any cause 
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to sxipxiose that tliej miicli better represent tlie times in wMeli 
they appeared. His characters, with an exception or two, are 
heartless and vicious ; which, on being attacked by Collier, he 
justified, probably by an afterthonght, on the authority of 
Aristotle’s definition of comedy ; that it is ^avXorspoov^ 

an imitation of what is the worse in human nature.^"^ But it 
must be acknowledged that, more than any preceding writer 
among ns, he kept up the tone of a gentleman; his men of 
the world are profligate, but not coarse ; he rarely, like Shad- 
well, or even Dryden, eaters for the populace of the theatre 
by such indecencies as they must understand; he gave, in 
fact, a tone of refinement to the public taste, which it never 
lost, and which, in its progression, has almost banished Ms 
own comedies from the stage. 

51. Love for Love is generally reputed the best of these. 
Congreve has never any great success in the con- ^ovefor 
ception or nianageinent of his plot ; but in this 
comedy there is least to censure ; several of the characters 
are exceedingly humorous ; the incidents are numerous and 
not complex ; the wit is often admirable. Angelica and Miss 
Prue, Ben and Tattle, have been repeatedly imitated ; but 
they have, I think, a considerable degree of dramatic origin- 
ality in themselves. Johnson has observed thg.t "^Ben the 
sailor is not reckoned over natural, but he is very diverting.’ 
Possibly he may be quite as natural a portrait of a mere 
sailor, as that to which we have become used in modern 
comedy. 

62. The Way of the World I should perhaps incline to 
place next to this ; the coquetry of Millamant, not jjtsothor 
without some touches of delicacy and affection, the 
impertinent coxcombry of Petulant and Witwood, the 
mixture of wit and ridiculous vanity in Lady Wishfurt, are 
amusing to the reader. Congreve has here made more use 
than, as far e s I remembex’, had been common in Engdaiid, of 
the all-important soubrette, on whom so much, depends in 
Preucli comedy. The manners of Prance happily enabled 
] dramatists to improve what they had borrowed with 
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signal success from the ancient stage, the witty and artful 
servant, faithful to his master while he deceives every one 
besides, by adding this female attendant, not less versed in 
every artifice, nor less quick in repartee. Mincing and 
Foible, in this play of Congreve, are good specimens of the 
class 5 but speaking with some hesitation, I do not think they 
will be found, at least not so naturally drawn, in the comedies 
of Charles’s time Many would perhaps, not without cause, 
prefer the Old Bachelor, which abounds with wit, but seems 
rather deficient in originality of character and circumstance. 
The Double Dealer is entitled to the same praise of wit, and 
some of the characters, though rather exaggerated, are 
amusing; but the plot is so entangled towards the conclu- 
sion, that I have found it difficult, even in reading, to coni- 
lirehend it. 

53. Congreve is not superior to Farquhar and Vanbrugh, 
Farqubar. if WO might Compare tlio wholo of their works, 
vanbrngb. jj^’ever has he equalled in vivacity, in originality of 
contrivance, or in clear and rapid development of intrigue, 
the Beaux’ Stratagem, of the one, and much less the admir- 
able delineation of the Wronghead family in the Provoked 
Plusband of the other. But these were of the eighteenth 
century. Farquhax-’s Trip to tlie Jubilee, though once a 
popultir comedy, is not distinguished by more than an easy 
flow of wit, and perhaps a little novelty in some of the 
characters; it is indeed written in much superior language 
to the plays anterior to the Eevolution. But the Eelapse 
and the Provoked Wife of Vanbrugh have attained a con- 
siderable reputation. In the former, the character of Amanda 
is interesting; especially in the momentary wavering and 
quick recovery of her vhtue. This is the first homage that 
the theatre had paid, since the Eestoration, to female 
chastity ; and notwithstanding the vicious tone of the other 
characters, in which Vanhrugli has gone as great lengths as 
any of his contemporaries, we perceive the beginnings of a 
re-action in public spirit, which gradually reformed and ele- 
vated the moral standard of the stage.^'^ The Provoked 

« This piirifiealion of Englisliconiedy the immorality of flic English stage, 
has sometimes boon attrilmtecl to .the But if piiblie cijnnioirhad not been pre- 
elTects of a famous essay by Collier on jiared to go along, in a coiisidei'iible 
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tliongh it cannot be said to give any proofs of tliis sort of 
ioiprovementj lias some merit as a comedy ; it is witty and 
animated, as Yaiibrngli usually was ; the character of Sir 
John Brute may not have been too great a eaiicatnre of real 
manners, such as survived from the debased reign of Charles ; 
and the endeavour to expose the grossness of the older gene- 
ration was itself an evidence that a better polish had been 
given to social life. 


degree, with Collier, his animadversions first comedy which can be called moral ; 
could have produced little change. In Cibber, in those parts of the Provoked 
point of fact, the subsequent improve- Husband that he wrote, carried this 
ment was but slow, and, for some years, farther, and the stage afterwards grew 
rather shown in avoiding coarse in- more and more refined, till it became 
deeoiieies than in much elevation of sen- languid and sentimental, 
tiinent. Steele’s Conscious Lovers is the 
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HISTORY OR POLITE LITERATURE m PROSE 

PROM 1650 TO 1700. 


Sect. I. 

Italy — High Kefiiiemeiit of FrencL Language— Fontenelle— St. Evremond — ■ 
Sevigne — BoiiLours and Bapin— Miscellaneous Writers— English Style 
— and Criticism— Dryden. 

1. Ip Italy could furiiisb. no long list of conspicuous names 
Low state of iu tliis department of literature to our last period, 
Italy. she is far more deficient in the present. The Prose 
Piorentine of Dati, a collection of what seemed the best 
specimens of Italian eloquence in this century, served chicfiy 
to prove its mediocrity; nor has that editor, by his own pane- 
gyric on Louis XIV., or any other of his writings, been able 
to redeem its name.^ The sermons of Segneri have already 
been mentioned ; the eulogies bestowed on them seem to be 
founded, in some measure, on the surrounding barrenness. 
The letters of Magalottx, and still more of Redi, themselves 
philosophers, and generally ■writing on philosophy, seem to 
do more credit than anything else to this period.^ 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, has 
cresdm- made an honourable name by his exertions to purify 
beni. national taste, as well as by his diligence in pre- 

serving the memory of better ages than his own. His History 
of national Poetry is a laborious and useful work, to which 
I have sometimes been indebted. His treatise on the beauty 
of that poetry is only known to me through Salfi. It is 
written in dialogue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anxious 
to extirpate the school of the Marinists, without falling bAmc 
altogether into that of Petrarch, he set njy Costanzo e-s a 


"" Salfi, xiy. 2o. Tirabo.scbi, xi. 412, 
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model of poetrj. Most of Ms precepts^ Said observes, are 
very trivial at present; but, at tbe epocb of its appearance, 
Ms work was of great service towards the reform of Italian 
literature*® , 

3. lEMs period, the second part of the seventeenth centiiiy, 
comprehends the most considerable, and in every Ago of 
sense the most important and distinguished portion in France, 
of what was once called the great age in France, the reign of 
Louis XIV. In this period the literature of France, was 
adorned by its most brilliant writers ; since, notwithstanding 
the genius and populaiity of some who followed, we generally 
fhid a still higher place awarded by men of fine taste to 
Bossuet and Pascal than to Voltaire and Montesqnien. The 
language was written with a care that might have fettered 
the powers of ordinary men, but rendered those of such as 
we have mentioned more res|)lendent. The laws of taste and 
grammar, like those of nature, were held immutable ; it was 
the province of human genius to deal with them, as it does 
with nature, hy a skilful employment, not by a preposterous 
and ineffectual rebellion against their control. Purity and 
perspicuity, simplicity and ease, were conditions of good 
writing; it was never thought that an author, especially in 
prose, might transgress the recognised idiom 0 :^ his mother- 
tongue, or invent words unknown to it, for the sake of effect 
or novelty ; or, if in some rare occurrence so bold a course 
might be forgiven, these exceptions were but as miracles 
in religion, which would cease to strike us, or be no miracles 
at all, but for the regularity of the laws to which they bear 
witness even while they infringe them. We have not thought 
it necessary to defer the praise which some great French 
writers have deserved on the score of their language for this 
chapter. Bossuet, Malebranche, Arnauld, and Pascal have 
already been commemorated; and it is sufficient to point out 
two causes in perpetual operation during this period which 
ennobled and imeserved in purity the literature of Prance ; 
one, tlie salutary influence of the Academy, the other, that 
einulation between the Jesuits and Jansenists for public 
esteem, which was better displayed in their politer writings, 
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tlian in tlie abstrase and endless controversy of the five pro- 
positions. A few remain to be mentioned ; and as tbe sub- 
ject of this cliai>ter 5 in order to avoid frequent subdivisions, ' 
is miscellaneous, the reader must expect to find that we do 
not, in every instance, confine ourselves to what lie may con- 
sider as polite letters. 

4. Fontenelle, by the variety of his talents, by their appli- 
Fonteneiie catiou to the pursuits most congenial to the intel- 
racter. lectual character of his contemporaries, and by that 
extraordinary longevity which made those contemporaries 
not less than three generations of mankind, maybe reckoned 
the best representative of French literature. Born in 1657, 
and dying within a few days of a complete century, in 1757, 
he enjoyed the mo^t protracted life of any among the modern 
learned; and that a life in the full sunshine of Parisian 
literature, without care and without disease. In nothing 
was Fontenelle a great writer ; his mental and moral dis- 
position resembled each other ; equable, without the capacity 
of performing, and hai^dly of conceiving, anything truly ele- 
vated, but not less exempt from the fruits of passion, from 
paradox, unreasonableness, and prejudice. His best produc- 
tions are, perhaps, the eulogies on the deceased members 
of the Academy of Sciences, which he pronounced during 
almost forty years, but these nearly all belong to the eigh- 
teenth century; they are just and candid, with sufficient, 
though not very profound, knowledge of the exact sciences, 
and a style pure and flowing, which his good sense had freed 
from some early affectation, and his cold temper as well 
sound understanding restrained from extravagance. In his 
first works we have symptoms of an infirmity belonging more 
frequently to age than to youth; but Fontenelle was never 
young in passion. He there affects the tone of somewhat 
pedantic and frigid gallantry which seems to have survived 
the society of the Hotel Eambouillet who had countenanced 
it, and which borders too nearly on the language which 
Moliere and his disciples had well exposed in their coxcombs 
on the stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead, published in 1683, are con- 
demned by some critics for their false taste and perpetual 
strain at something unexpected and paradoxical. The lead- 
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ing idea is^ of course, borrowed from Lucian | but Fontenelle 
lias aimed at greater poignancy by contrast; the HisDia- 
ghosts in Ms dialogues are exactly those who had me Sena, 
least in common with each other in life, and the general 
object is to bring, by some happy analogy which had not 
occurred to the reader, or by some ingenious defence of what 
lie had been accustomed to despise, the prominences and 
depressions of historic characters to a leTel. This is what is 
always well received in the kind of society for which 
Lontenelle wrote ; but if much is mere sophistry in his 
dialogues, if the general tone is little above that of the 
%vorId, there is also, what we often find in the world, some 
acuteness and novelty, and some things put in a light which 
it may be w’^orth while not to neglect. 

6. Fenelon, not many years afterwards, copied the scheme,, 
though not the style, of FonteneUe in his own Thoscof 
Dialogues of the Dead, written for the use of his 

pupil the Duke of Burgundy. Some of these dialogues are 
not truly of the dead ; the characters speak as if on earth, 
and with earthly designs. They have certainly more solid 
sense and a more elevated morality than those of Fontenelle, 
to which La Harpe has preferred them. The noble zeal of 
Fenelon not to spai-e the vices of kings, in writing for the 
heir of one so imperious and so open to the censure of re- 
flecting minds, shines throughout these dialogues ; but de- 
signed as they were for a boy, they naturally appear in some 
places rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his famous dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, Les Mondes ; in which, if 

the conception is not wholly original, he has at 
least developed it with so much spirit and vivacity, wonus. 
that it wouM show as bad taste to censure his work, as to 
reckon it a model for imitation. It is one of those haj^py 
ideas which have been privileged monopolies of the first 
inventor ; and it will be found accordingly that all attempts 
to co2:)y this whimsical union of gallantry with science have 
been insipid almost to a ridiculous degree. Fontenelle 
throws so much gaiety and wit into his compliments to the 
lady wliom ho initiates into his theory, that -we do not con- 
found them with the nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is her- 
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self so spirited, unaffected, and clever, that no philosopher 
could be ashamed of gallantry towards so deserving an 
object. The fascinating paradox, as then it seemed, tlioiigii 
our children are now tanght to lisp it, that the moon, the 
planets, the fixed stars, are fall of inhabitants, is presented 
with no more show of science than was indispensable, but 
with a varying liveliness that, if we may judge by the con- 
sequences, has served to convince as well as amuse. The 
plurality of worlds had been suggested by Wilkins, and pro- 
bably by some Cartesians in JFrance ; but it was first ren- 
dered a popular tenet by this agreeable little book of Fonte- 
nelle, which had a great circulation in Europe. The ingenuity 
with which he obviates the difSculties that he is compelled to 
acknowledge, is worthy of praise ; and a good deal of the popu- 
lar truths of physical astronomy is found in these dialogues. 

8. The History of Oracles, which Fontenelle published in 
His History 1687, is Worthy of observation as a sign of the 
of Oracles, change that was working in literatui-e. In the 
provinces of erudition and of polite letters, long so inde- 
pendent, perhaps even so hostile, some tendency towai^ds a 
coalition began to appear. The men of the world especially, 
after they had acquired a free temper of thinking in religion, 
and become accustomed to talk about philoso|)hy, desired to 
know something of the questions which the learned disputed; 
but they demanded this knowledge by a short and easy road, 
with no great sacrifice of their leisure or attention. Fonte- 
nelle, in the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues on the 
Plurality of Worlds, prepared a repast for their taste. A 
learned Dutch physician. Tan Dale, in a dull wmrk, had 
taken up the subject of the ancient oracles, and explained 
them by human imposture instead of that of the devil, v/hicli 
had been the more orthodox hypothesis. A certain degree 
of paradox, or want of orthodoxy, already gave a zest to a 
book ill France ; and Fontenelle’s lively manner, more 
learning than good society at Paris possessed, and about as 
iiiuch as it could endure, united to a clear and acute line of 
argument, created a popularity for his History of Oracles, 
which we cannot reckon altogether nnmeritecL^ 


I liJiTonotc'ompavecl, or indeed read, some of tlie reasoning, not the learning, 
Dale s Work ; but 1 rather suspect that of Fontenelle is origiiuil. 
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9. The works of St. Evremond were collected after his 
death in 1705; but many had been printed before^ st.Evrc- 
and he evidently belongs to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century* The fame of St. Evremond as a bril- 
liant star^ during a long life, in the polished aristocracy of 
France and England, gave for a time a considerable lustre 
to his writings, the greater part of which are such effusions 
as the daily intercourse of good company called forth. In 
verse or in prose, he is the gallant friend, rather than lover, 
of ladies who, secure probably of love in some other quarter, 
were proud of the friendship of a wit. He never, to do him 
justice, mistakes his character, which, as Ms age was not a 
little advanced, might have incurred ridicule. Hortense 
Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, is his heroine ; but we take 
little interest in compliments to a woman neither respected 
in her life, nor remembered since. Nothing can be more 
trifling than the general character of the writings of St. 
Evremond ; but sometimes he rises to literary criticism, or 
even civil history; and on such topics he is clear, unaflecteci, 
cold, without imagination or sensibility ; a type of the frigid 
being whom an aristocratic and highly polished society is 
apt to produce. The chief meiit of St. Evremond is in his 
style and manner. He has less wit than Voiture, who con- 
tributed to form him, or than Voltaire, whom lie contributed 
to form ; but he shows neither the effort of the former, nor 
the restlessness of the latter. Voltaire, however, when be is 
most quiet, as in the earliest and best of his historical works, 
seems to bear a considerable resemblance to St. Evremond, 
and there can be no doubt that he was familiar with the 
hitter’s writings. 

10. A woman has the glory of being full as conspicuous 
in the graces of style as any writer of this famous ao 
age. It is evident that this was Madame de 
Sevigne. Her letters indeed were not published till the 
eighteenth century, but they were written in the midday of 
Louis’s reign. Their ease aiid jfreedom from affectation are 
more striking by contrast with the two epistolary styles which 
had been most admired in France, that of Balzac, which is ' 
laboriously tumid, and that of Voiture, which becomes in- 
sipid by dint of affectation. Every. one perceives that in the 
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Letters of a mother to her daughter the public^ in a strict 
sensoj is not thought of ; and yet the habit of speaking and 
writing what men of wit and taste would desire to hear and 
read, gives a certain mannerism, I will not say air of effort, 
even to the letters of Madame de Sevigne. The abandon- 
ment of the heart to its casual impnlses is not so genuine as 
in some that have since been published. It is at least clear 
that it is possible to become affected in copying her un- 
affected style I and some of Walpole^s letters bear witness to 
this. Her wit and talent of painting bj single touches are 
very eminent ; scarcely any collection of letters, which con- 
tain so little that can interest a distant age, are read with 
such pleasure; if they have any gen ei*al fault, it is a little 
monotony and excess of affection towards her daughter, 
which is reported to have wearied its object, and, in contrast 
with this, a little want of sensibility towards all beyond her 
immediate friends, and a readiness to find something ludi- 
crous in the dangers and sufferings of others.® 

II. The French Academy had been so judicious both in 
T]io Frencii choicc of its members, and in the general tenor 
Academy, its proceedings, that it stood very high in public 
esteem, and a voluntary deference was commonly shown to its 
authority. The favour of Louis XIV., when he grew to man- 
hood, was accorded as amply as that of Eichelieu. The 
Academy was received by the king, when they approached 
him publicly, with the same ceremonies as the superior 
courts of justice. This body had, almost from its coninieiiee- 
incnt, undertaken a national dictionary, which should carry 
the language to its utmost perfection, and trace a road to the 

« The proofs of tliis are nnnieroiis arraigned for slighting Racine ; and slic 
enough in her h'trcrs. In one of them has been charged with the nnfortiuiate 
she mentions, that a lady of her ac- prediction : II passera comme lo cafe, 
cjnaintance, haring been bitten by a mad But it is denied that those words can bo 
(log, had gone to ];e dipped in the sea, found, tlioiigh few like to gi-^'o up so 
a.iid amuses herself by taking off the diverting a miscalculation of futurity, 
proriuciai aceeut, with which she will In her time, Corneille’s party wais so 
express herself on the first plunge. She well supported, and Im desorrccl so much 
makes a j(^st of La Voisin’s execution ; gratitude and reverence, that we -can not 
and though that person was as little much wonder at her bcingcaiTicd a, littio 
mititled to sympiiithy as any one, yet too far against his rival. V/ho lias cuvr 
when a. woman is Immed alive, it is not seen a wmman just towards the rix'als of 
usual for another woman to turn it into her friends, though many are just to- 
drollery. , wards their own ? 

Madame du Sevin'iic’s taste has been , 
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liigliest eloqiieiice tliat depended ^ o purity and clioice of 
words; more tian tMs could not be given by man. The 
work proceeded very slowly ; and dictionaries were pub- 
lished in the meantime, one by Bichelet in 1680 , another 
by Furetiere. The former seems to be little more than a 
glossary of technical or otherwise doubtful words ; ^ but the 
latter, though pretending to contain only terms of art and 
science, was found, by its definitions and by the authorities 
it quoted, to interfere so much with the project of the 
academicians, who had armed themselves with an exclusive 
privilege, that they not only expelled Furetiere from their 
body, on the allegation that he had availed himself of materials 
intrusted to him by the Academy for its own dictionary, but 
instituted a long process at law to hinder its publication. 
This was in 1685 , and the dictionary of Furetiere only 
appeared after his death, at Amsterdam in 1690 ,^ Whatever 
may have been the delinquency, moral or legal, of this com- 
piler, his dictionary is praised by Goujet as a rich treasure, in 
which almost evciy thing is found that we can desire for a 
a sound knowledge of the languag’e. It has been frequently 
reprinted, and continued long in esteem. But the dictionary 
of the Academy, which was published in 1694, claimed an 
authority to which that of a private man could not pretend. 
Yet the fii’st edition seems to have rather disap j)ointed the 
public expectation. Many objected to the want of quotations, 
and to the observance of an orthography that had become 
obsolete. The Academy undertook a revision of its work in 
1700 ; and finally, profiting by the public opinion on which it 
endeavoured to act, rendered this dictionary the most received 
standard of the French language.^ 

12. The Grammaire generale et raisonnee of Lancelot, in 
which Arnauld took a considerable share, is rather 
a treatise on the philosophy of all language than 
one peculiar to the French. ^ The best critics,’ says Baillet, 
acknowledged that there is nothing written by either the 
ancient or the modern grammarians with so much justness 


f Goujet, Baillot, n, 702. Bibliotli&qiio fran(;raise, i. 232, ct post, 

s Pelisson, Hist, do I’AcadtjHiie (con- Biogr. iiniv., art. l^’uroticro. 
iirmatioii par Olivot), p. 47. Goujot, Pelisson, p. GD. Goujet, p. 20 i. 
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and solidity.’ ^ Vignenl-Marville bestows upon it an almost 
equal eulogy.^ Lancelot was copied in a great degree by 
Lami, in Ms Rlietoric or Art of Speakings with, little of Taliie 
that is originaL^^ Vangelas retained his place as the founder 
of souiicl grammatical criticism^ though his judgments have 
not been uniformly confirmed by the next generation. His 
remarks were edited with notes by Thomas Corneille,, who 
had the reputation of an excellent grammarian/' The 
observations of Menage on the French language, in 1675 and 
1670, are said to have the fanlt of reposing too much on obso- 
lete authorities, even those of the sixteenth century, which 
had long been proscribed by a politer age.® Notwithstanding 
the zeal of the Academy, no critical laws could arrest the 
revolutions of speech. Changes came in with the lapse of 
time, and were sanctioned by the imj)erious rule of custom. 
In a book on grammar, published as early as 1688, Balzac 
and Voiture, even Patru and the Port-Eoyal writers, are 
called semi- moderns ; ^ so many new phrases had since made 
their way into composition, so many of theirs had acquired a 
certain air of antiquity. 

18. The genius of the Px’eiich language, as it was estimated 
Bouhours’ aspired to the character 

awSte efc critics, may be leaimed from one of the 

d'iiugcne. dialogues in a work of Bouhours, Les EntretieiiS 
d'Ariste et d’Eiigene. Bouhours was a Jesuit who affected 
a polite and lively tone, according to the fashion of his time, 
so as to warrant some degree of ridicule ; but a man of taste 
and judgment, whom, though La Harpe speaks of him with 
disdain, his contemporaries quoted with respect. The first, 
and the most interesting at present, of these conversations, 
which are feigned to take place between two gentlemen of 
literary taste, turns on the French language.'^ This he pre- 


* Jugemens des S^avans, n. 606. vations which had lately come into itso. 
Goujet copies Baillet’s words. He dislikes avoii' des mmagemens^ or 

'' Melanges de Litteratiire, i. 124. avoir de la conskVrralion, and thinks 

Goiijet, i, 56. Gibert, p. 351. these phrases would not last; in which 

" Gonjet, i. 146 . JBiogr. univ. ^ he was mistaken. Ihur de visage and 

Id. 153. tour d'esprit yorQ TiQ\Y : the wQviX^Jmids, 

c Bibliotliecpie imiyerselle, xv. 351. mestcres^ amities, comple, iiml many more, 
Perranlt makes a similar remark OH: were used in new senses. Thiis also 
Patru. ctssez and as the plmnse,.;/ nc suis 

‘i Bouhours points out several : iniio- It seems on re~ 
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sumes to be tlie best of all modern ; deriding tlie Spanisli for 
its pomp, tlie Italian for its finical effeminacy.’^ The Frencli 
has the secret of uniting brevity with clearness and purity 
with politeness. The Greekand Latin are obscure where they 
are concise. The Spanish is always diffuse. The Spanish 
is a turbid torrent, often overspreading the country with 
great noise ; the Italian a gentle rivulet, occasionpolly given 
to inundate its meadows ; the French a noble river, enriching 
the adjacent lands, but with an equal majestic course of 
waters that never quits its level.® Spanish again he compares 
to an insolent beauty, that holds her head high, and takes 
pleasure in splendid dress ; Italian to a painted coquette, 
always attired to please ; French to a modest and agreeable 
lady, who, if you may call her a prude, has nothing uncivil 
or repulsive in her prudery. Latin is the common mother 5 
but while Italian has the sort of likeness to Latin which an 
ape bears to a man, in French we have the dignity, politeness, 
purity, and good sense of the Augustan age. The French 
have rejected almost all the diminutives once in use, and do 
not, like the Italians, admit the right of framing others. 
This language does not tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, nor 
even any kind of assonance, as amertume and fortune^ near 
together. It rejects very bold metamorphors, as the zenith 
of virtue, the apogee of glory ; and it is remarkable that its 
poetry is almost as hostile to metaphor as its prose.* ^ We 
have very few words merely poetical, and the language of 
our poets is not very different from that of the world. 
Whatever be the cause, it is certain that a figurative style 
is neither good among us in verse nor in prose.’ This is 
evidently much exaggerated, and in contradiction to the 
known examples, at least, of dramatic poetry. All affectation 
and labour, he proceeds to say, are equally repugnant to a 
good French style. ^ If we would speak the language w^ell, 
we should not try to speak it too well. It detests excess of 


flection, that some of the expressions lie many things quite established by present 

animfidvtTts upon in ast have been afFec- usage. Entretions d’Aristo etd’Eug^no, 

ted while they were new, being in oppo- p. 95. 

sition to the correct meaning of words; P. 62 (edit, 1671). 

and it is always curious, iu other Ian* * P. 77. 

giiages as well as our own, to obserre ^ P. 60, 

the coiTiparatiYely recent nohility of 
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oniaineiit i it would almost desire tiiat words should he as it 
were naked f tlieir dress must he no more than necessity and 
decency require. Its simplicity is averse to compound words ; 
those adjectives which are formed by such a juncture of two 
have long been exiled both from prose and verse/ Our own 
pronunciation,^ he afSirms, ^ is the most natural and pleasing of 
any. The Chinese and other Asiatics sing; the Germans 
rattle (rallent) ; the Spaniards spout; the Italians sigh; 
the English whistle; the French alone can properly be said 
to speak; which arises in fact irom our not accenting any 
syllable before the penultimate. The French language is 
best adapted to express the tenderest sentiments of the heart ; 
for which reason our songs are so impassioned and pathetic, 
while those of Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. Other 
languages may address the imagination, but ours alone 
speaks to the heart, which never understands what is said in 
them.’ " This is literally amusing; and with equal patriotism, 
Bouhotirs in another place has proposed the question, 
whether a German can, by the nature of things, possess any 
witP 

14. Boiihours, not deficient, as we may perceive, in self- 
Attaekeflby Confidence and proneness to censure, presumed to 
SuSnir. turn into ridicule the writers of Port-Eoyal, at that 
time of such distinguished reputation as threatened to eclipse 
the credit which the Jesuits had always preserved in polite 
letters. He alludes to their long periods and the exaggerated 
phrases of invective which they poured forth in controversy.^' 
But the Janseiiist party was well able to defend itself. 
Barhier d’Aucour retaliated on the vain Jesuit by his Seii- 
tiinens de Cleanthe sur les Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugenc. 
It seems to be the general opinion of French critics, tluit be 
has well exposed the weak parts of his adversary, his aifechnl 

P. 68. that party abandoned it for one more 

F. 150, Vigneiil-MarTille observes concise, wJiich it is by no moans less 
that the Port-Eoyal writers formed their difficult to write well. p. 139. Eiiillet 
style originally on that of Balzac (vol. i. seems to refer their love of long periods 
p. 107 ; and that M. d’Andilly, brother to the famous advocate. Lc Mnistre, wlu> 
of Antony Arnaiiid, affected at one had employed tliem in liisp]<‘a(lings, not 
time a grand and copious manner like only as giving more dignity, bn 1: also 
tlio Spaniards, as ])eing more serious boemise the public tasf.o at Iba.t linn* 
and imposing, especially in devotional favoured them. Jugemeus <h's IrVa-vans, 
writings; but afterwards finding the ii. 953^ 

Ih’ench were impatient of this style, 
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air of tlie worlds the occasional frivolity and feehleness of 
his observations ; yet there seems something morose 
censures of the supposed Cleanthe, which renders this book 
less agreeable than that on which it animadverts. 

15, Another work of criticism by Bouhour s, Ba Maniere de 
Bieii Peiiserj, which is also in dialogue^ contains LaManioro 
much thafc shows acuteness and delicacy of dis- Pender, 
crimination ; though his taste ■ was deficient in warmth 
and sensibility, which renders him. somewhat too strict and 
fastidious in his judgments. He is an unsparing enemy 
of obscurity, exaggeration, and nonsense, and laughs at 
the hyperbolical language of Balzac, while he has rather 
overpraised Voiture.^ The affected inflated thoughts, of 
which the Italian and Spanish writers afford him many ex- 
amples, Bouhours justly condemns, and by the correctness of 
his judgment may deserve, on the whole, a respectable place 
ill the second order of critics. 

16. The Eefiexions sur TEloquence et sur la Poesie of 

Eapin, another J esuit, whose Latin poem on Gardens no. 

has already been praised, are judicious, though 
perhaps rather too diffuse; his criticism is what 

would appear severe in our times ; but it was that of a man 
formed by the ancients, and who lived also in the best and 
most critical age of Prance. The reflections on poetry are 
avowedly founded on Aristotle, but with much that is new, 
and with examples from modern poets to confirm and illus- 
trate it. The practice at this time in Prance was to depreciate 

y Voitiu’o, he says, always takes a ral sermon on Louis XIII.). Non, ro- 
tono of raillery whcii he exaggerates. Le pondit Eudoxe, ce ifest pas tout-a-fnt 
faux deyient vrai a la favour de I’ironio, de galimatias, eo n’ost quo du pliebiis. 
p. 29. Blit we can hardly think that Tons mettoz done, (lit Philintho, de la 
Balzac was not gravely ironical in some diifdreneo outre le galimatias ct lo plu^- 
of the strange hyperboles which Bon- bus? Oiii, ropartit Eudoxe, lo galimatias 
hours quotes froin liim. renferme line obseurite profondo, (it iba, 

In the fourth dialogue, Bouhours has . de soi-m^mo mil sons raisoruiable. Lo 
many just observations on the necessity plnSbus, n’est pas si ohscur, et a un bril- 
of clearness. An obscurity arising from lant qui signifie, ou senibie signifier 
allusion to things now unknown, such as quelque chose; le soleii y eiitre d’or- 
w’c find ill idle ancients, is rather a raisfor- dinaire, et e’est peiit-ep'e co qni a. donn6 
time than afimlt; but this is no excuse , lieu en notro languo au nom de phelnis. 
for one which may be avoided, and arises Go ii’esfc pas quo quclquofois lo pliebns 
frcmi the writerbriudistincl.iiess of con- ^ ncj doAiemio obseur, jiisqua n’elrc pa,s 
ception or language. Cola n’esfc pas ontendu; mais alors lo galimatias s’eu 
intelligible, dit Philinthc (after hearing joint; ee no sent que brill, ans ct quo 
a foolish rhapsody cxiractod from a fnno- tonebres ilo tons cutes, p. 312. 
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tTie Italians ; and Tasso is often tlie subject of Eapiii’s cen- 
sure; for want, among other things, of that grave and ma- 
jestic character which . epic, poetry demands. Yet Eapin is 
not so rigorous, but that he can blame the coldness of modern 
precepts in regard to French poetry, After condemning the 
pompous tone of Breboenf in his translation of the Pharsalia, 
he remarks that ^ we have gone since to an opposite extreme 
by too scrupulous a care for the purity of the language ; for 
we have begun to take from poetry its force and dignity by too 
much reserve and a false modesty, which we have established 
as characteristics of our language, so as to deprive it of that 
judicious boldness which true poetry requires ; we have cut 
off the metaphors and all those figures of speech which give 
force and spirit to words, and reduced all the artifices of words 
to a pure regular style which exposes itself to no risk by bold 
expression. The taste of the age, the influence of women 
who are naturally timid, that of the court which had hardly 
anything in common with the ancients, on account of its 
usual antipathy for learning, accredited this manner of 
writing/^ In this Eapin seems to glance at the polite but 
cold criticism of his brother Jesuit, Bouhours. 

17. Eapin, in another work of criticism, the Parallels of 
His Parallels Great Men of Antiquity, has weighed in the scales 
of his owii judgment Domostlienes and Cicero, 
Homer and Virgil, Thucydides and Livy, Plato and Aris- 
totle. Thus eloquence, poetry, history, and philosophy 
pass under review. The taste of Eapin is for the Latins ; 
Cicero he prefers to Demosthenes, Livy on the whole to 
Thucydides, though this he leaves more to the reader; but 
is confident that none except mere grammarians have ranked 
Homer above Virgil.^ The loquacity of the older poet, the 
frequency of his moral reflections, which Eapin thinks mis- 
placed in an epic poem, his similes, the sameness of Ms 
transitions, are treated very freely ; yet he gives him the pre- 
ference over Virgil for grandeur and nobleness of narration, 
for his epithets, and the splendour of his language. But he 
is of opinion that \J]neas is a much finer character than 
Achilles. These two epic poets he holds, hoivever, to be the 
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greatest in the world ; as for all the rest, ancient and modern, 
he eniiinerates them one after another, and can find little but 
faults ill them all.^ IsTor does he esteem dramatic and Ijric 
poets, at least modern, much bettei\ 

18. The treatise on Epic Poetry bj Bossu was once of some 
reputation. An English poet has thought fit to say 

that we should have stared, like Indians, at Homer, 
if Bossu had not taught us to understand him.® The book 
is, however, long since forgotten; and we fancy that we 
understand Homer not the worse. It is in six books, which 
treat of the feble, the action, the narration, the manners, the 
machinery, the sentiments and expressions of an epic poem. 
Horner is the favourite poet of Bossu, and Virgil next to him ; 
this preference of the superior model does him some honour 
in a generation which was becoming insensible to its excel- 
lence. Bossu is judicious and correct in taste, but without 
much depth, and he seems to want the acuteness of Bouhours. 

19. Eontenelle is a critic of whom it may be said that he 
did more injuryto fine taste and sensibility in works 

of imagination and sentiment, than any man with- criScSi^ 
out his good sense and natural acuteness conld have 
done. He is systematically cold ; if he seems to tolerate any 
flight of the poet, it is rather by caprice than fey a genuine 
discernment of beauty; but he clings with the unyielding 
claw of a cold-blooded animal, to the faults of great writers, 
which he exposes with reason and sarcasm. His Eefiections 
on Poetry relate mostly to dramatic composition, and to that 
.. of the French stage. Theocritus is his victim in the Disser- 
tation on Pastoral Poetry; but Fontenelie gave the Sicilian 
his revenge ; he wrote pastorals himself; and we have alto- 
gether forgotten, or, when we again look at, can very partially 
approve, the idylls of the Boulevards, while those Doric 
dactyls of Theocritus linger still, like what Schiller has called 
soft music of yesterday, from our schoolboy reminiscences on 
our aged ears. 

20. The reign of mere scholars was now at an end ; no 
worse name than that of pedant could be imposed on those 


b P. I75v " c Had Bossu iiGTcr writ, the world had still. 

Like Indians, riew’d this mighty piece ! >f wit^ 
MuLaiiAVE's Essay on Poetryl 
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who sought for glory ; the admiration of all that was na- 
PrefcrencGof tloiial ill arts. In amis, ill Biaimers^ as well as in ■ 
speech, carried away like a torrent those prescriptive 
Latin. titles to reverence ’ which only lingered in colleges. 
The superiority of the Latin language to French had long 
been contested ; even Henry Stephens has a dissertation in 
favour of the latter ; and in this period, though a few resolute 
scholars did not retire from the field, it was generally held 
either that French was every way the better means of express- 
ing our thoughts, or at least so much more convenient as to 
put nearly an end to the use of the other. Latin had been 
the privileged language of stone ; but Louis XIY., in coiise- 
quenoe of an essay by Charpentier, in 1676, replaced the 
inscriptions on his triumphal arches by others in French.‘^ 
This of course does not much affect the general question 
between the two languages. 

21. But it was not in language alone that the ancients 
General Were to Giidure the aggression of a disobedient pos- 
ofSSts terxty. It had long been a problem in Europe 
disputed. whether they had not been surpassed; one perhaps 
which began before the younger generations could make good 
their claim. But time, the nominal ally of the old possessors, 
gave his more powerful aid to their opponents ; every ago saw 
the proportions change, and new men rise up to strengthen 
the ranks of the assailants. In mathematical science, in 
natural knowledge, the ancients had none but a few mere 
pedants, or half-read lovers of paradox, to maintain their 
superiority ; but in the beauties of language, in eloquence and . 
poetry, the suffrage of criticism had long been theirs. It 
Charles Seemed time to dispute even this. Charles Perrault, 
Perrauifc. auiaii of some learning, some variety of acquirement, 

and a good deal of ingenuity and quickness, published, in 
1687, his famous ‘^Parallel of the Ancients and Moderns 
in all that regards Arts and Sciences.’ This is a series of 
dialogues, the parties being, first, a president, deeply learned 
and prejudiced in all respects for antiquit}’';, secondly, an 
abbe, not ignorant, but having reflected more , than read, cool 
and impartial, always made to, appear in the right, or, in 
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other words^ the aBtlior’s representative ; til irdly, a man of 
the world, seizing the gay side of every subject, and appa- 
rently brought in to prevent the book from becoming dulL 
They begin with architecture and painting, and soon make 
it clear that Athens was a mere heap of pigsties in compa- 
rison with Versailles ; the ancient painters fare equally ill. 
They next advance to eloquence and poetiy, and here, where 
the strife of war is sharpest, the defeat of antiquity is chanted 
with triumph. Homer, Virgil, Horace are successiyely 
brought forward for severe and often unjust censure : but of 
course it is not to be imagined that Perrault is always in the 
wrong; he had to fight against a pedantic admiration which 
surrenders all judgment ; and having found the bow bent too 
much in one way, he forced it himself too violently into 
another direction. It is the fault of such books to be one- 
sided ; they are not unfreqnently right in censuringblenaishes, 
but very uncandid in suppressing beauties. Homer has been 
worst used by Perrault, who had not the least power of 
feeling his excellence ; but the advocate of the newer age in 
his dialogue admits that the ^neid is superior to any modern 
epic. In his comparison of eloquence Perrault has given 
some specimens of both sides in contrast ; comparing by 
means however of his own versions, the funeral orations of 
Pericles and Plato with those of Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and 
Piechier, the description by Pliny of his country seat with 
one by Balzac, an ejiistle of Cicero with another of Balzac. 
These comparisons were fitted to produce a great effect 
among those who could neither read the original text, nor 
place themselves in the midst of ancient feelings and habits. 
It is easy to perceive that a vast majority of the Prench in 
that age would agree with Perrault ; the book was written 
for the times. 

22. Ponteiielle, in a very short digression on the ancients 
and moderns, subjoined to his Discourse on Pastoral 
Poetry, followed the steps of Perrault. ^ The whole 
question as to pi’e-eminence between the ancients and 
moderns,’ he begins, ^ reduces itself into another, whether 
the trees that used to grow in our woods were larger than 
those which grow now. If they were, Homer, Plato, 
Demosthenes, cannot be equalled in these ages; but if our 

N a 
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trees are as large as trees were of olcl^ then there is no 
reason wh j we may not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes. 
The sojihistiy of this is glaring enough ; hut it was logic for 
Paris. In the rest of this short essay there are the usual 
characteristics of Ponte nelle, cool good sense, and an in- 
capacity, by natural privation, of feeling the highest excel- 
lence in -works of taste. 

23. Boileau, in observations annexed to his translation 
Boiieau’s of Longiiius, as Well as in a few sallies of his poetry, 
antiquity, defended the great poets, especially Homer and 
Pindar, with dignity and moderation i freely abandoning the 
cause of antiquity where he felt it to be untenable. Perrault 
replied with courage, a quality meriting some praise where 
the adversary was so powerful in sarcasm and so little ac- 
customed to spare it; but the controversy ceased intolerable 
friendship, 

24. The knowleflge of new accessions to literature which 

Firsbue- its lovers demanded, had hitherto been communi- 
jSIi des cated only through the annual catalogues published 
B(;avans. Prankfort or other places. But these lists of 

titlepages were unsatisfatory to the distant scholar, who 
sought to become acquainted with the real progress of 
learning, and ,to know what he might find it worth while 
to purchase. Denis de Sallo, a member of the parliament of 
Paris, and not wholly undistinguished in literature, though 
his other works are not much I’emembered, by carrying 
into effect a hapxy project of his own, gave birth, as it 
were, to a mighty spirit which has grown uj) in strengtli 
and enterprise, till it has become the ruling power of the 
literary world. Monday, the 5th of January, 1665, is the 
date of the first number of the first review, the Journal 
des S 9 avans, published by Sallo under the name of the 
Sieur de Hedoiiville, which some have said to be that of 
his servant.® It was printed weekly, in a duodecimo or 

« Camusat, in His Histoire critique tate belonging to Sallo ; and he is called 
des Jonrnanx, in two volumes, 1734 , in some pal >3 ie description, without refer- 
which, notwithstanding its general title, ence to the journal, Lominns do Sallo 
is chiefly contlned to the history of the d’Hedomdlle in Farisiensi curia senator. 
Journal des Sc;avans, and whoily to such Camusat, i. 1 3 . Notwithstanding this, 
as appeared in Prance, has not been able there is evidence that leads us to the 
to clear up this interesting point; for valet;; so that ‘amplius deliberandum 
there are not wanting those who assert cemseo; Res rnagna est.’ 
that Iledouviile was the name of anes- . 
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sextO“decimo foTOi^ number contaiiiing from twelve 

to sixteen pages. Tlie first book ever reviewed Pet us observe 
tlie difference of subject between that and tlie last^ whatever 
the last may be) was an edition of the works of Victor 
Vitensis and Vigilius Tapsensis, African bishops of the 
fifth century, by Father Ghiflet, a Jesuit.^ The second is 
S|)elm ail’s Glossary. According to the prospectus prefixed 
to the Journal des S^avans, it was not designed for a mere 
review, but a literary miscellany; composed, in the first 
place, of an exact catalogue of the chief books which should 
be printed in Europe ; not content with the ineio titles, as 
the majority of bibliographers had hitherto been, but giving 
an account of their contents, and their value to the public ; 
it was also to contain a necrology of distinguished authors, 
an account of experiments in physics and chemistry, and 
of new discoveries in arts and sciences, with the principal 
decisions of civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, the decrees 
of the Sorhonne and other French or foreign universities; 
in short, whatever might be interesting to men of letters. 
We find therefore some piece of news, more or less of a 
literary or scientific nature, subjoined to each number. Thus 
in the first number we have a double-headed child born near 
Salisbury; in the second, a question of legitimacy decided 
in the parliament of Paris ; in the third, an experiment on a 
new ship or boat constructed by Sir William Petty ; in the 
fourth, an account of a discussion in the college of Jesuits 
on the nature of comets. The scientific articles, which bear 
a large proj)ortion to the rest, are illustrated by engravings. 
It was complained that the Journal des S 9 avans did iiot pay 
much regard to polite or amusing literature ; and this led to 
the publication of the Mercure galant, by Vise, which gave 
reviews of poetry and of the drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal des Sgavaxis are 
very short, and when they give any character, for the most 
part of a laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise up 
enemies by the mere assumption of power which a reviewer 


^ Victoris Vitensis et Vigilii Tapsen- if sticla it be, occupies but two pages in 
sis, Pi-ovineife Bisaeeine Kpiscoporum small duodecimo. That on Speiman’s 
Opor.i,, edenlo K. Chitietio, Sue, Jesu. Glossary, which follows, is but in half a 
Presb., in 4to Piviune. The critique, page. 
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is prone to affect. Menage, on a work of whose lie liad 
made some criticism, and by no means, as it appears, with- 
out justice, replied in wrath; Patin and others rose upas 
injured authors against the self-erected censor ; but he made 
more formidable enemies by some rather blunt declarations 
of a Galiicaii feeling, as became aconnseilor of the |)arliaiiient 
of Paris, against the court of Eome; and the privilege of 
publication w^as soon withdrawn from Sallo.^ It is said that 
he had the spirit to refuse the offer of continuing the journal 
under a previous censorship ; and it passed into other hands, 
those of Gallois, who oontiiiued it with great success.^ It is 
remarkable that the first review, within a few months of its 
origin, was silenced for assuming too imperious an authority 
over literature, and for speaking evil of dignities. ‘ In cunis 
jam Jove dignus erat.’ The Journal des S 9 avans, incom- 
parably the most ancient of living reviews, is still conspicuous 
for its learning, its candour, and its freedom from those stains 
of personal and party malice which deform more popular 
works. 

26. The path thus opened to all that could tempt a man 
Reviews -wlio made writing: his profession — profit, celebrity, 
byBayie. a peipetual apxiearance in the public eye, the facility 
of pouring forth every scattered thought of his own, the 
power of revenge upon every enemy— could not fail to tempt 
more conspicuous men than Sallo or his successor Gallois. 
Two of very high reputation, at least of reimtation that hence 
became very high, entered it, Bayle and Le Clerc. The 
former, in 1684, commenced a new review, Houvelles de la 
Eepublique des Lettres. ■ He saw, and was well able to im- 
prove, the: opportunities which periodical criticism furnished 
to a mind eminently qualified for it; ^extensively, and, ' in 
some points, deeply learned ; lull of wit, acuteness, and 'a 
happy talent of writing in a lively tone without the insipidity 
of affected politeness. The scholar and philosopher of Eot- 
terdani had a rival, in some- respects, and ultimately an 


« CanioFae p. *28. Sallo had also Oallois. Gallois is said to have hern a 
aUaelscd the Jobiiits. coadjutor of Sallo fi-oin the Lo.dnniiif!;, 

Elo;ji:e de Gallois, par Foutcaello, and some others are nanud l>y Caunisat 
ill the latter's Vv'orks, vol. t. p. 1(38. as its contributors, rouoag whom were 
Eiograjaiic univa'selle, arts. Sallo and - Gomherville and Chapehiiii. 
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adversary, in a neiglibouring city. Le Clerc, settled at Am- 
sterdam as professor of belles lettres and of Hebrew ^ndLe 
in tlie Axmiiiian seminary, undertook in 1686, at tbe *^^^^*°* 
age of twenty-nine, tlie first of those three celebrated series 
of reviews, to which he owes so much of his fame. This was 
the Bibliotheqne iiniverseUe, in all the early volumes of 
which La Croze, a much inferior person, was his coadjutor, 
published monthly in a very small form, Le Clerc had after- 
wards a disagreement with La Croze, and the latter part of 
the Bibliotheqne niiiverselle (that after the tenth volume) is 
chiefly his own. It ceased to be published in 1663, and the 
Bibliotheqne choisie, which is perhaps even a more knovm 
work of Le Clerc, did not commence till 1703. But the 
fulness, the variety, the judicious analysis and selection, as 
well as the value of the original remarks, which we find in 
the Bibliotheqne universelle, render it of signal utility to 
those who would embrace the literature of that short but not 
unimportant period which it illustrates. 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, but by no means less erudite,' 
review, the Leipsic Acts, had commenced in Ger- 
many. The first volume of this series was published 
in 1682, But being written in Latin, with more regard to 
the past than to the growing state of opinions, and conse- 
quently almost excluding the most attractive, and indeed 
the most important subjects, with a Lutheran spirit of un- 
changeable orthodoxy in religion, and with an absence of 
anything like xfliilosophy or even connected system in eru- 
dition, it is one of the most unreadable books, relatively to 
its utility in learning, which has ever fallen into my hands. 
Italy had entered earlier on this critical career ; the Giornale 
de’Litterati was begun at Eome in 166S; the Giornale Yeneto 
de^ Litterati at Venice in 1671. They continued for some 
time ; but with less conspicuous reputation than those above 
mentioned. The Mereure savant, published at Amsterdam, 
in 1684, was an indifferent production, which induced Bayle 
to set lip his own Houvelles de la Republiqiie des Lettres in 
opposition to it. Two reviews were commenced in the Ger- 
man language within the seventeenth century, and three in 
English. The first of these latter was the Weekly Memorials 
for the Ingenious, London, 1682. This, I believe, lasted but 
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a short time. It was followed by one, entitled The Works 
of the Learned, in 1691 ; and by another, called History of 
the Works of the Learned, in 1699.^ 

28. Bayle had first become known in 1682, by the Pensees 

Bayie’s divcrses snr la Comete de 1680 ; a woi^k which I am 
Thoiights that he ever decidedly surpassed. Its pur- 

coinet, -g hardly worthy, we should imagine, to 

employ him ; since those who could read and reason were not 
likely to be afraid of comets, and those who could do neither 
would be little the better for his book. But with this osten- 
sible aim Bayle had others in view; it gave scope to his keen 
observation of mankind, if we may use the word observation 
for that which he chiefly derived from modern boobs, and to 
the calm philosophy which he professed. There is less of the 
love of paradox, less of a cavilling pyrrhoiiism, and though 
much diffiiseness, less of pedantry and irrelevant instances in 
the Pensees diverses than in his greater work. It exposed 
him, however, to controversy ; Jurieu, a French minister in 
Holland, the champion of Calvinistic orthodoxy, waged a war 
that was only terminated with their lives ; and Bajle’s de- 
fence of the Thoughts on the Comet is full as long as the 
original performance, but far less entertaining. 

29. He now projected an immortal undertaking, the His- 
HisDic- torical and Critical Dictionary. Moreri, a laborious 
tionary. gciibe, had published, in 1 6 73, a kind of encyclopedic 
dictionary, biographical, historical, a.nd geograxjhical ; Bajle 
professed to fill up the numerous deficiencies, and to rectify 
the errors of this compiler. It is hard to x)laee his dictionary, 
which ax>x)eared in 1694j under any distinct head in a literary 


* Ji^gler, Hist. Litteraria, cap. 9. 
Bibliotlieqiie iinivcrselle, xiii. 41.- — 
[Tlie first mUTiber of Wceldy Memorials 
for the Ingenioiis is dated Jan, 16, 
1681-2, and the first book reviewed is, 
Cliristiani Liberii Bi€!Aio(piKiaf Utrecht, 
1681, The editor proposes to transcribe 
from the Journal des Sqavans whatever 
is most valuable, and by far the greater 
part of the articles relate to foreign 
books. This review seems to have 
lasted but a year ; at least there is only 
one volume in the British Museum, 
The Universal Historical .Bibliotheque, 
which began in January, 1686, and ex- 
pired in March, is scarcely worth no- 


tice ; it is professedly a compulation from 
the fort-ign reviews. The History of 
the Works of the Learned, published 
monthly from, 1699 to 1711, is much 
more respectable ; though in tliis also a 
very large p)roportion is givcm to foreign 
woi'ks,aud prohabiy on tho creditor con- 
tinental journals. Tlie books reviewed 
are nuraor(jus and commonly of a learned 
class. The accounts given of them are 
chiefly analytical, the reviewer seldom 
interposing his judgmer.t : if any bias is 
perceptible, it is tow"arcls what was then 
called the liberal side ; but for the vnost 
part the rule adopted is to speak favour- 
ably of every one.— 1842.] 
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classificatioii wliicli does not make a separate chapter for 
lexicography. It is almost equally difficult to gire a general 
character of this many-coloured web, which greal; erudition 
and still greater acuteness and strength of mind wove for 
the last years of the seventeenth century. The learning of 
Bay] e was copious, especially in what was most peculiarly 
required, the controversies, the anecdotes, the miscellaneous 
facts and sentences, scattered over the vast surface of iitera-» 
ture for two preceding centuries. In that of antiquity he 
was less profoundly versed, yet so quick in application of Ms 
classical stores, that he passes for a better scholar than he 
•was. His original design may have been only to fill up the 
deficiencies of Moreri ; but a mind so fertile and excursive 
could not be z^estrained in such limits. We may find, how- 
evei*, in this an apology for the numerous omissions of Ba3de, 
which would, in a writer absolutely original, seem both capri- 
cious and unaccountahle. We never can anticipate wuth 
confidence that we shall find any name in his dictionary. 
The notes are most frequently unconnected with the life to 
which they are appended ; so that, under a name uninterest- 
ing to us, or inapposite to our purpose, we may be led into 
the richest vein of the author’s fine reasoning or lively wit. 
Bayle is admii’ahle in exposing the fallacies gf dogmatism, 
the perplexities of philosophy, the weaknesses of those who 
afiect to guide the opinions of mankind. But, wanting the 
necessary condition of good I’easoning, an earnest desire to 
z’eason well, a moral rectitude from which the love of truth 
must spring, he often avails himself of petty cavils, and be- 
comes dogmatical in his very doubts. A more sincere sj)irit 
of inquiry could not have suffered a man of his penetrating 
genius -to acquiesce, even contingently, in so superficial a 
scheme as the Manichean. The soxffiistry of Bayle, however, 
bears no proportion to his just and acute observations. Still 
less excuse can be admitteol for his indecency, which almost 
assumes the character of monomania, so invariably does it 
recur, even where there is least pretext for it. 

30. The Jiigeinens des S^avans by Baillet, published in 
1685 and 1686, the Polyhistor of Morliof in 1681), 
are certainly -works of criticism as well as of bibli- 
ography. But neither of these writers, especially the latter, 
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are of much authority in matters of taste 5 their erudition 
was very extensive, their abilities respectable, since they were 
able to produce such useful and comprehensive works ; but 
they do not greatly serve to enlighten or correct our jiidg- 
ineiits, nor is the original matter in any considerable propor- 
tion to that which they have derived from others. I have 
taken notice of both these in my preface. 

" 8 L France was very fruitful of that miscellaneous litera- 

The Ana wliich, desultory and amusing, has the advantage 

of remaining better in the memory than more sys- 
tematic books, and in fact is generally found to supply the 
man of extensive knowledge with the materials of his con- 
versation, as well as to fill the vacancies of his deeper studies. 
The memoirs, the letters, the travels, the dialogues and 
essays, which might be ranged in so large a class as that we 
now pass in review, are too numerous to be mentioned, and 
it must be understood that most of them are less in request 
even among the studious than they were in the last century. 
One group has acquired the distinctive name of Ana 5 the 
reported conversation, the table-talk of the learned. Several 
of these belong to the last part of the sixteenth century, or 
the first of the next ; the Scaligerana, the Perroniana, the 
Pithseana, th%Naudseana, the Casanboniana; the last of which 
are not conversational, but fragments collected from the 
common-place hooks and loose papers of Isaac Casaubon. 
Two collections of the present period are very well known; 
the Menagiana, and the Melanges de Litterature parVigneul- 
Marville; which differs indeed from the rest in not being 
reported by others, but published by the author himself; yet 
comes so near in spirit and manner, that we may place, it in 
the : same class. The Meiiagiaiia has the common fault of 
these Ana,, that it rather disappoints expectation, and does 
not give us as much new learning as the name of its author 
seems to promise ; but it is amusing, full of light anecdote of a 
literary kind, and interesting to all who love the recollections 
of that : generation. Vigiieul-Marville is an imaginary per- 
son ; the author of the Melanges- de Litterature is D^Argonne,' 
a Beiiecliotine of Eouen. This-book has been much esteemed; 
the mask gives courage to the author, who writes, not unlike 
a Beiiedictinej but with a general tone of independent think- 
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ing, united to good judgment and a tolemblj extensive 
knowledge of tlie state' of literature. He bad entered into 
tlie religious profession ratber late in life. Tbe Cbevraeana 
and Segraisianay especiallj'' the latter, are of little value. The 
PaiThasiaiia of Le Clerc are less • amusing and less miscella- 
neous than some of the Ana ; but in all his writings there is 
a love of truth and a zeal against those who obstruct inquiry, 
which to congenial spirits is as pleasing as it is sure to render 
him obnoxious to opposite tempers. 

32. The characteristics of English writers in the first divi- 
sion of the century were not maintained in the Engiisii ^ 
second, though the change, as was natural, did not 
come on by very rapid steps. The ]3edantry of unauthorised 
Latinisms, the affectation of singular and not generally in- 
telligible words from other sources, the love of quaint phrases, 
strange analogies, and ambitions efforts at antithesis, gave 
way by degrees; a greater ease of writing was what the 
public demanded, and what the writers after the Eestoration 
sought to attain ; they were more strictly idiomatic and 
English than their predecessors. But this ease sometimes 
became negligence and feebleness, and often turned to coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. The language of Sevigiie and Hamilton 
is eminently colloquial ; scarce a turn occurs iie their writings 
which they would not have used in familiar society ; but 
theirs w^as the colloquy of the gods, ours of men : their idiom, 
though still simple and French, had been refined in the 
saloons of Paris, by that instinctive rejection of all that is 
low which the fine tact of accomplished women dictates ; 
■while in our own contemporary writers, with little exception, 
there is what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, a tone not 
so much of provincialism, or even of what is called the lan- 
guage of the common people, as of one much worse, the dregs 
of vulgar ribaldry, which a gentleman must clear from his 
conversation before he can assert that name. ]^or was this 
confined to those who led irregular lives ; the general man- 
ners being unpolished, we find in the writings of the clergy, 
wherever they are polemic or satirical, the same tendency 
to wdiat is called slang ; a word which, as itself belongs to 
the vocabulary it denotes, I use with some unwillingness. 
The pattern of bad writing in this respect was Sir Roger 
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L’Estrange; Ms -®sop’s Fables will present everytliing tliat 
is hostile to good taste ; yet by a certain wit and readiness 
ill raillery L’Estrange was a popnlar writer, and may even 
now be read, perhaps, with some anmseinent. The translation 
of Don Quixote, published in 1682, may also be specified as 
incredibly vulgar, and without the least perception of the 
tone which the original author has preserved. 

33. We can produce nevertheless several names of those 

who laid the foundations at least, and indeed fur- 
nished examples, of good style ; some of them among 
the greatest, for other merits, in our literature. Hobbes is 
perhaps the first of whom we can strictly say that he is a good 
English writer 5 for the excellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, 
Raleigh, Bacon, Taylor, Ghilling worth, and others of the 
Elizabethan or the first Stuart period are not sufficient to 
establish their claim; a good writer being one whose com- 
position is nearly uniform, and who never sinks to such 
inferiority or negligence as we must confess in most of these. 
To make such a writer, the absence of gross faults is full as 
necessary as actual beauties ; we are not judging as of poets, 
by the highest flight of their genius, and forgiving all the rest, 
but a.s of a sum of positive and negative quantities, where the 
latter counterbalance and efface an ecpial portion of the former. 
Hobbes is clear, precise, spirited, and, above all, free, in 
general, from the faults of his predecessors ; his language 
is sensibly less obsolete ; he is never vulgar, rarely, if ever, 
quaint or pedantic. 

34. Cowley’s prose, very unlike his verse, as Johnson has 

observed, is perspicuous and unaffected. His few 
coMiey. assays may even be reckoned among the earliest 
models of good writing. Tn that, especially, on the death of 
Ci’oinwell, till, losing his composure, he falls a little into the 
vulgar style towards the close, we find, an absence of pedantry, 
an ease and graceful choice of idiom, an unstudied liarmony 
of periods, which had been perceived in very few vuiters of 
the two preceding reigns.. / His thoughts,’ says Johnson, are 
natural, and . his style has a smooth and placid equability 
which has never yet attained, its due commendation. Isrotliing 
is far-sought or Iiard-lahoured ; but all is easy without feeble- 
.ness, and familiar wdtliout grossness.’ 
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85. Evelyn wrote in 1651 a little piece^ purporting to be 
an account of England by a Frenchman. It is very 

, ^ .■ ,, ' . T ,, .., .y BTelyn: 

severe on onr manners, especially m London ; nis 
abhorrence of the late revolutions in church and state con- 
sxiiring with his natural politeness, which he had lately im- 
jproved by foreign travel. It is worth reading as illustrative 
of social history; but I chiefly mention it here on account 
of the polish and gentlemanly elegance of the style, which 
very few had hitherto regarded in such light compositions* 
An answer by some indignant patriot has been reprinted to- 
gether with this |)am]3hlet of Evelyn, and is a good specimen 
of the bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem to have taken 
for wit.^^ The later writings of Evelyn are such as his cha- 
racter and habits would lead us to exj)eet, but I am not 
aware that they often rise above that respectable level, nor 
are their subjects such as to require an elevated style. 

86. Every poem and j)lay of Dryden, as they successively 
appeared, was ushered into the world by one of 

those prefaces and dedications which have made 
him celebrated as a critic of poetry and a master of the Eng- 
lish language. The Essay on Dramatic Poesy, and its sub- 
sequent Defence, the Origin and Progress of Satire, the 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting, the Life of f^lutarch, and 
other things of minor importance, all prefixed to some more 
extensive work, complete the catalogue of his prose. The 
style of Dryden was very superior to any that England had 
seen. Not conversant with our old writers, so little, in fact, as 
to find the common phrases of the Elizabethan age unintelli- 
gible,"^^ he followed the taste of Charles’s reign in emulating 
the politest and most popular writers in the French language. 
He seems to have formed himself on Montaigne, Balzac, and 
Yoiture; but so ready was his invention, so vigoi’ous his 
judgment, so complete his mastery over his native tongue, 
that, in point of style, ha must be reckoned above all the 
three. He had the ease of Montaigne without his negligence 
and embarrassed structure of periods ; he had the dignity of 


^ Both these will be found in the late part 2, p. 136, et alibi. Dryden thought 
edition of Evelyn's Miscellaneous Works, expressions wrong and incorrect in Shak- 
Malone has given several proofs of speare and Jonson, which were the cur- 
this, Drydoifs Prose Works, vol. i, rent language of their age. 
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Balzac, with more varied cadences, ,, and without his hyper- 
bolical tumour; the unexpected turns of Voiture without 
his affectation and air of effort. In the dedications, especially, 
we find piaragraphs of extraordinary gracefulness, such as 
possibly have never been surpassed in our language. The 
prefaces are evidently written in a more negligent style ; he 
seems, lihe Montaigne, to converse with the reader from his 
arm-chair, and passes onward with little connexion from one 
subject to another.^ In addressing a patron, a different line 
is observable ; he comes with the respectful air which the 
occasion seems to deinaiid ; but, though I do not think that 
Dryden ever, in language, forgets his own position, we must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes palpably untrue, and 
always offensively indelicate. The dedication of the Mock 
Astrologer to the Duke of Newcastle is a masterpiece of fine 
writing ; and the subject better deserved these lavish com- 
mendations than most who received them. That of the 
State of Innocence to the Duchess of York is also very well 
written ; hut the adulation is excessive. It appears to me 
that, after the Eevolutioii, Dryden took less pains -svith his 
style; the colloquial vulgarisms, and these are not wanting 
even in his earlier prefaces, become more frequent ; his 
periods are often of more slovenly construction; he forgets 
even in his dedications that he is standing before a lord. Thus, 
remarking on the acconnt Andromache gives, to Hector of her 
own history, he observes, in a style rather unworthy of him, 
^ The devil was in Hector if he knew not all this matter as 
well as she who told it him, for she had been his bed-fellow?' 
for many years together ; and if he knew it then, it must be 
confessed that Homer in this long digression has rather 
given us Ms own character than that of the fair lady whom 
he paints/ ® 

37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, published in 1G68, was 
hls Essay _ repiiiited sixteeii years afterwards, and it is curious 
to observe the changes which Dryden made in the ex- 
pression. Malone has carefully noted all these ; they show both 
the care the author took with his own style, and the change 


« This is Ills own aceonnt ‘ The honest Montaigne.’ VoL iii. p. 605. 
nature of a prefaee is rambling, never « VoL iii. p. 286. This is in the 
wholly out of the way, nor in it. . . . dedicalioii of his third Miscellany to 
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wliicli was gradually w^orldng. in the English language.^ 
The Anglicism of terminating the seBteiice with a preposi- 
tion is rejected.^ Thus I cannot' think so contemptibly of 
the age I live in/ is exchanged for Hhe ago in Vvliich I live.’ 

^ Adeeper expression of belief -than all the actor can persuade 
us to, is altered, ^ can insinuate into us/ And, tliougli the,, 
old form continued in use. long after the time of Drydeii, it 
has of late years been, reckoned ^ inelegant, and proscribed 
in all eases, perhaps with-, an -unnecessaiy fastidiousness, to' 
w^hioh I liaYe not iiniformly deferred; since our laiigaage is^ 
of a Teutonic structure, ' and the rules of Latin or Preiieh 
grammar are not always to hind us, 

88. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is written in, dialogue ; 
Dryden himself, under the .naris of Meander, being improye- ■ 
probably one of the speakers. It turns on the use M^st^ie. 
of rhyme in tragedy, on the. observation of the unities, and 
on, some other :tlieatric'al questions. ' Dryden,' at fhis time, 
'was; favourable to rliynaed ..tragedies, which his practice sup- 
ported. ' Sir Robert Howard'; having, written some observa- 
tions on that essay, and taken a different view as to rhyme, 
Dryden 'published a defence, of his essay in a masterly style 
of . cuttiiig scorn, 'hut one .hardly justified .by the, tone- , .of the 
.criticism, which had been very civil towards; him ;,, and as^ he 
was apparently in the wrong, /the air of superiority seems the 
more misplaced. ■ 

39, Dryden, as a critic, is not to be numbered 'with those 
who have sounded the depths . of the hhinan mind, sis critical 
hardly with those who analyse the language and sen- 
timents of poets, and teach others to judge by showing why 
they have judged themselves. He scatters remarks some- 
times too indefinite, soinetimes too arbitrary; yet his pre- 
dominating good sense colours the whole ; we find in them 


p Vol. i . pp, 1 36-142. used to quote an interrogat ory of Hooker : 

‘ The preposition in the end of the . ‘ Shall there he a God to swear by, and 
sentence, a common fault with him none to pray to ? ’ as an instance of tlio 
(Den Jonson), and which I have but force which this arrangement, so emi- 
lately observed in my own writings.' nently idiomatic, sometimes gives. In 
p. 237. The form is, in my opinion, the passive voice, I think it better than 
sometimes emphatic and spirited, though in the active ; nor can it always be dis- 
its frequent use appears slovenly. I pensed with, unless we choose rather the 
remember my late friend, Mr, Kichard feeble encumbering pronoun whioJi, 
Sharp, whose good taste is well known, 
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BO perplexing siil)tilty, no cloudy nonsiensej no paradoxes and 
heresies in taste to revolt us. Those he has made on trans- 
lation in the preface to that of Ovid’s Epistles are valuable. 

man/ he says, “is capable of translating poetry, who, 
besides a genius to that art, is not a master both of his 
author’s language and of his own. Nor must we understand 
the language only of the poet, but his particular turn of 
thoughts and expression, which are the characters that dis- 
tinguish and as it were individuate him from all other 
writers.’ ^ We cannot pay Dryden the compliment of soyiiig 
that he gave the example as well as precept, especially in his 
Virgil. He did not scruple to copy Segrais in his discourse 
on Epic Poetiy. “ Him I follow, and what I borrow from 
him am ready to acknowledged^ him ; foi*, impartially speak- 
ing, the French are as much better critics than the English 
as they are worse poets.’® 

40. The greater part of his critical writings relates to the 
drama; a subject with which he was very conversant; but 
he had some considerable prejudices : he seems never to have 
felt the transcendent excellence of Shakspeare; and some- 
times perhaps his own 0 |)inions, if not feigned, are biassed 
by that sort of self-defence to which he thought himself 
driven in the prefaces to his several plays. He had many 
enemies on the watch ; the Duke of Buckingham’s Eehearsal, 
a satire of great wit, had exposed to ridicule the heroic tra- 
gedies,* and many were afterwards ready to forget the merits 
of the poet in the delinquencies of the politician. “ What 
Virgil wrote,’ he says, “in the vigour of his age, in plenty 
and in ease, I have undertaken to translate in my declining 
years ; struggling with wants, oppressed by sickness, curbed 
in my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I write; and 
my judges, if they are not very equitable, already prejudiced 
against me by the lying character which has been given them 
of my morals.’ ^ 

Vol, iii. p. 19. a very comic personage: the character 

" P. 460. is said by Johnson to have been sketched 

‘ Tills comedy v'as published in 1 672 ; for Bavenant ; but I mucii doubt this 
the parodies are amusing; and though report ; Bavenant had been dead some . 
parody is the most unfair weapon that years before the Rehearsal was published, 
ridicule can use, they are in most in- and could have been in no way ob- 
stances warranted bylhe original. Bayes, noxious to its satire, 
whether he resembles Bryden or not, is « Vdl. iii. p. 557. 
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41. Dr jden will liardlj be charged witb abandoning too 
liastilj our national credit, when be said the Prencli rtymeron 
were better critics than the Englisb. We had 
scarcelj anything worthy of notice to allege beyond his own 
writings. The Theatrum Poetarum by Philips, nephew of 
Milton, is superficial in every respect. Thomas Eyiner, best 
known to mankind as the ediW of the Pcedera, but a strenuous 
advocate for the Aristotelian principles in the drama, pub- 
lished in 1078 ‘^the Tragedies of the last Age considered 
and examined by the Practice of the Ancients, and by the 
Common Sense of all Ages.’ This contains a censure of some 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare and Joiison. 

^ I have chiefly considered the fable or plot, which all con- 
clude to be the soul of a tragedy, which with the ancients is 
always found to be a reasonable soul, but with us for the 
most part a brutish, and often worse than brutish.”' I hhve 
read only his criticisms on the Maid’s Tragedy, King and Ko 
King, and Eollo ; and as the conduct and characters of all 
three are far enough from being invulnerable, it is not sur- 
prising that Eymer has often well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dry den, the second place among the polite 
writers of the period from the Eestoration to the prwmiam 
end of the century has commonly been given to Sir Essays. 
Willian Temple. His Miscellanies, to which principally this 
praise belongs, are not recommended by more erudition than 
a retired statesman might acquire with no great expense of 
time, nor by much originality of reflection. But if Temple 
has not profound knowledge, he turns all he possesses well 
to account; if his thoughts are not very striking, they are 
commonly just. He has less eloquence than Bolingbroke, 
but is also free from his restlessness and ostentation. Much 
also which now appears superficial in Temple’s historical 
surveys, was fiir less familiar in his age ; he has the merit of 
a comprehensive and a candid mind. His style, to which we 
should particularly refer, will be found in comparison with 
his contemporaries highly polished, and sustained with more 
equability than they preserve, remote from anything either 
pedantic or humble. The periods are studiously rhythmical ; 
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yet they want the variety and peculiar charm that we admire 
in those of Dryden. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, relatively to the 
style of greater part of his contemporaries; his plain and 

manly sentences often give us pleasure by the 
wording alone. But he has some defects; in his Essay on 
the Human Understanding he is often too figurative for the 
subject. In all his writings, and especially in the Treatise 
on Education, he is occasionally negligent, and though not 
vulgar, at least according to the idiom of his age, slovenly 
in the structure of his sentences as well as the choice of his 
words; he is not, in mere style, very forcible, and certainly 
not very elegant. 

44. The Essays of Sir George Mackenzie are empty and 
Sir George^ diffuse ; the stylo is full of pedantic words to a de- 
Essa:ffe. gree of barbarism ; and though they were chiefly 
written after the Eevolution, he seems to have wholly formed 
himself on the older writers, such as Sir Thomas Browne, or 
even Feltham. He affects the obsolete and unpleasing ter- 
mination of the third person of the verb in which was 
going out of use even in the pulpit, besides other rust of 
archaism.^ Nothing can be more unlike the manner of Dry- 
den, Locke, or Temple. In his matter he seems a mere 
declaimer, as if the world would any longer endure the trivial 
morality which the sixteenth century had borrowed from 
Seneca, or the dull ethics of sermons. It is probable that, 
as Mackenzie was a man who had seen and read much, he 
must have some better passages than I have found in glancing 
Andrew shortly at his works. His countryman, Andrew 
rietciier, Eletcher, is a better master of English style ; he 
writes with purity, clearness, and spirit; but the substance 
is so much before his eyes, that he is little solicitous about 
language. And a similar character may be given to many of 
the political tracts in the reign of William. They are well 
expressed for their purpose; their English is perspicuous, 
unaffected, often forcible, and upon the whole much superior 


y [It must be confessed that instances auxiliary hath^ it is scarcely yet disused, 
of this termination, though not tre- at least in very gi-ave witings. But 
quent, may be found in the first years the unpleasing sound of ih is a sufficient 
of George III., or oven later. In the objection.— 18 4 2. J 
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to tliat of similar writings in tlie reign of Cliarles; but 
tbe j do not cballengo a place of wbich. tlieir authors never 
dreamed ; they are not to be counted in the polite literature 
of England. 

45, I may have overlooked, or even never known, some 
books of sufficient value to deserve mention; and I regret 
that the list of miscellaneous literature should be so short. 
But it must be confessed that our golden age did not begin 
before the eighteenth century, and then with Mm who has 
never since been rivalled in grace, humour, and invention. 
Walton’s Gomplete Angler, published in 1658, seems waiton's 
by the title a strange choice out of all the books of 

half a century; yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its natural 
grace, and happy intermixture of graver strains with the 
precepts of angling, have rendered this book deservedly 
popxilar, and a model which one of the most famous among 
our late philosophers, and a successful disciple of Isaac 
Walton in his favourite art, ha.s condescended to imitate. 

46. A book, not indeed remarkable for its style, but one 
which I could hardly mention in any less miscel- wnidns’s 
laneous chapter than the present, though, since it 

was published in 1638, it ought to have been mentioned be- 
fore, is Wilkins’s Discovery of a New World, or a Discourse 
tending to prove that it is probable there ifay be another 
habitable World in the Moon, with a Discourse concerning 
the Possibility of a Passage thither.’ This is one of the 
births of that inquiring spirit, that disdain of ancient pre- 
judice, which the seventeenth century produced. Bacon was 
undoubtedly the father of it in England ; but Kepler, and 
above all Galileo, by the new truths they demonstrated, made 
men fearless in investigation and conjecture. The geograph- 
ical discoveries indeed of Columbus and Magellan had pre- 
pared the way for conjectures, hardly more astonishing in 
the eyes of the vulgar than those had been. Wilkins accord- 
ingly begins by bringing a host of sage writers who had denied 
the existence of antipodes. He expressly maintains the 
Copernican theory, but admits that it was generally reputed 
a novel paradox. The arguments on the other side he meets 
at some length, and knew how to answer, by the piunciples 
of compound motion, the plausible objection that stones falling 
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from a tower were not left behind by the motion of the earth. 
The spots in the moon he took for sea, and the brighter pai-ts 
for land. A lunar atmosphere he was forced to hold, and 
f^iyes reasons for thinking it probable. As to inhabitants he 
does not dwell lon^ on the subject. Campanella, and long 
before him Cardinal Ciisanns, had believed the sun and moon 
to be inbabited,^ and Wilkins ends by saying: ‘Being con- 
tent for my own part to have spoken so much of it as may 
conduce to show the opinion of others concerning the in- 
habitants of the moon, I dare not myself affirm anything of 
these Selenites, because I know not any ground whereon to 
build any probable opinion. But I think that future ages 
will discover more, and our posterity perhaps may invent 
some means for our better acquaintance with those inhabit- 
ants.’ To this he comes as his final proposition, that it may 
be possible for some of our posterity to find out a conveyance 
to this other world; and if there be inhabitants there, to 
have Communication with them. But this chapter is the 
worst in the book, and shows that Wilkins, notwithstanding 
his ingenuity, had but crude notions on the principles of 
physics. He followed this up by what I have not seen, a ‘ Dis- 
course concerning a new Planet ; tending to prove that it is 
possible our Earth is one of the Planets.’ This appears to 
be a regular vihdication of the Copernican theory, and was 
published in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely assailed abroad by 
Antiquity PeiTault and Pontenelle, found support in Sir Wil- 
Temple, who has defended it in one of his es- 
says with more zeal than prudence or knowledge of the 
various subjects on which he contends for the rights of the 
past. It was in fact such a credulous and superficial view as 
might have been taken by a pedant of the sixteenth century. 
For it is in science, taking the word largely, full as much as 
in works of genius, that he denies the ancients to have been 
surpassed. Temple’s Essay, however, was translated into 


“ iSiispicamtip'^i regione solis magis intellectual] s natnrse solnres sint miiltiim 
esse solares, claros et illuminatos intel- in actu et pariim in potentia, terrenivero 
lectualeshabitatores, spirit ualioresetiam magis in potentia et parum in actu, 
qnam in luna, wVi magis lunatici, et in lunares in medio fluetuantes, &c, Cusa- 
terra magis materiuies et crassi, ut illi nus apud Wilkins, p. 103 (edit. 1802), 
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FreBcli, and he was supposed b}?' many to have made a bril- 
Ixaiit vindication of injured antiquity. But it was soon re- 
futed in the most solid book that was written in any wotton’s 
country upon this famous dispute. William W otton 
published in 1694 his Reflections on ancient and modeim 
Learning.^ He draws very well in this the line between 
Temple and Perrault^ avoiding the tasteless judgment of the 
latter in poetry and eloquence, but pointing out the superiority 
of the moderns in the whole range of physical science. 


Sect. IL— On Fiction. 

FreBch Eoinances— La Fayette and others— Pilgrim’s Progress-ir 
Turkish Spy. 

48. Spain had about the middle of this century a writer of 
various literature, who is only known in Europe by Q„eve< 3 o’s 
his fictions, Quevedo. His Visions and his Life of 
the great Tacano were early translated, and became very 
popular.^ They may be reckoned superior to any thing in 
comic romance, except Don Quixote, that ^le seventeenth 
century produced ; and yet this commendation is not a high 
one. In the picaresque style, the life of Tacano is tolerably 
amusing ; but Quevedo, like others, has long since been sur- 
passed. The Suehos, or Visions, are better; they show spirit 
and sharpness with some originality of invention. But Las 
Zahux'das de Platon, which, like the other Visions, bears a 
general resemblance to the Pilgrim’s Progress, being an 
allegorical dream, is less powerfully and graphically written ; 
the satire is also rather too obvious. ^Lucian,’ says Bou- 


* Wotton had been a boy of astonish- to one so young, a special record of his 
ing precocity ; at six years old he could extraordinary proficiency was made in 
readily translate Latin, Greek, and the registers of the university. Monk’s 
Hebrew; at seven he added some know- Life of Bentley, p. 7. 
lodge of Arabic and Syriac. He entered The translation of this, ‘made En- 

Catherine Hall, Cambridge, in his tenth glish by a person of hiftiour,’ tukc'S gri'at 

year; at thirteen, when he took the-' liberties with the original, and endea- 

degree of bachelor of arts, he was ac- vours to excel it in wit by means of fre- 

qaaintfid with twelve languages. There quont interpolation, 
being no precedent of granting a degree 
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terwek, ^furnished him with the original idea of satirical 
visions ; but Quevedo’s were the first of their kind in modern 
literature. Owing to freqnent imitationsj their faults are no 
longer disguised by the charm of novelty, and even their 
merits have ceased to interest.’ ^ 

49. No species of composition seems less adapted to the 
Frencii geniiis of tho French nation in the reign of Louis 
roflitoces. XI¥. than the heroic romances so much admired in 
its first years. It must be confessed that this was but the 
continuance, and in some respect, possibly, an improvement 
of a long-established style of fiction. But it was not fitted 
to endure reason or ridicule, and the societies of Paris knew 
the use of both weapons. Moliere sometimes tried his wit 
upon the romances ; and Boiieau, rather later in the day, 
when the victory had been won, attacked Mademoiselle 
Sender! with his sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the heroes 
of her invention. 

60. The first step in descending from the heroic romance 
Novels of was to grouud not altogether dissimilar. The feats 
La Fayette, of cMvalry wcro replaced by less wonderful adven- 
tures ; the love became less hyperbolical in expression, though 
not less intensely engrossing the personages; the general 
tone of manners was lowered down better to that of nature, 
or at least of an ideality which the imagination did not re- 
ject ; a style already tried in the minor fictions of Spain. 
The earliest novels that demand attention in this line are 
those of the Countess de la Fayette, celebrated, while Ma- 
demoiselle de la Yergne, under the name of Laverna in the 
Latin poetry of Menage.^ Zayde, the first of these, is en- 
tirely in the Spanish style ; the adventures are improbable, 
but various and rather interesting to those who carry no 
scepticism into’ fiction ; the language is polished and agree- 
able, though not very animated ; and it is easy to perceive 
that while that kind of novel was popular, Zayde would 
obtain a high place. It has however the usual faults ; the 


« Hisfc. of Spa#sli Literature, p. 471. almost, perhaps, too trite to be quoted, 
* The name Laverna, though well- is •piquant enough ; — 
sounding, was in one respect unlucky, Lesbia nulla tibi, nulla esttibi dicta Corinna; 

being that given hy antiqnify to fte god- 

dess of thieves. An epigram on JEenage, Uxl mirum, si sit culta Laverna tibi. 
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story is broken by interveniBg narratives, wbicli occupy too 
large a space ; the sorrows of tke principal characters excite, 
at least as I shonld judge, little sympathy; and their sen- 
timents and emotions are sometimes too much refined in the 
alembic of the Hotel Eambouillet. In a later novel, the Prin- 
cess of Gleves, Madame La Payette threw off the affectation 
of that circle to which she had once belonged, and though 
perhaps Zayde is, or was in its own age, the more celebrated 
novel, it seems to me that in this she has excelled herself. 
The story, being nothing else than the insuperable and in- 
sidious, but not guilty, attachment of a married lady to a 
lover, required a delicacy and correctness of taste which the 
authoress has well displayed in it. The probability of the 
incidents, the natural course they take, the absence of all 
complication and perplexity, give such an inartificial air to 
this novel, that we can scarcely help believing it to shadow 
forth some real event. A modern novelist would probably 
have made more of the story ; the style is always calm, some- 
times almost languid ; a tone of decorous politeness, like that 
of the French stage, is never relaxed ; but it is precisely by 
this means that the writer has kept up a moral dignity, of 
which it would have been so easy to lose sight. The Princess 
of Gleves is perhaps the first work of mere invention (for 
though the characters are historical, there is fio known foun- 
dation for the story) which brought forward the manners of 
the aristocracy ; it may be said, the contemporary manners ; 
for Madame La Fayette must have copied her own times. 
As this has become a popular style of fiction, it is just to 
commemorate the novel which introduced it. 

61. The French have few novels of this class in the seven- 
teenth century which they praise ; those of Madame scarron’s 
Villedieu, or Des Jardins, may deserve to be excepted ; cS^e. 
but I have not seen them. Scarron, a man deformed and 
diseased, but endowed with vast gaiety, which generally 
exuberated in buffoon jests, has the credit of having struck 
out into a new path by his Eoman Oomique. The Spaniards 
however had so much like this that we cannot j)erceive any 
great originality in Scarron. The Eoman Oomique is still 
well known, and if we come to it in vacant moments, wdl 
serve its end in amusing us ; the story and characters have 
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no great interest, but they are nataral ; yet, without the 
least disparagement to the vivacity of Scarron, it is still true 
that he has been left at an immense distance in observation 
of mankind, in humorous character, and in ludicrous effect, 
hy the novelists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
It is said that Scarron’s romance is written in a pure style ; 
and some have even pretended that he has not been without 
effect in refining the language. The Eomaii Bourgeois of 
Puretiere appears to be a novel of middle life; it had some 
reputation, but I cannot speak of it with any knowledge. 

52. Cyrano de Bergerac had some share in directing* the 
Cyrano de p^hlic tasto towards those extravagances of fancy 
Bergerac, which Were afterwards highly popular. He has 
been imitated, as some have observed, by Swift and Voltaire, 
and I should add, to a certain degree, by Hamilton ; but all 
the three have gone far beyond him. He is not himself a 
very original writer. His Voyage to the Moon, and History 
of the Empire of the Sun, are manifestly suggested by the 
True History of Lucian ; and he had modern fictions, espe- 
cially the Voyage to the Moon by Godwin, mentioned in our 
last volume, which he had evidently read, to imp the wings 
of an invention not perhaps eminently fertile. Yet Bergerac 
has the merit of being never wearisome ; his fictions are well 
conceived, and show little effort, which seems also the cha- 
racter of his language in this short piece ; though his letters 
had been written in the worst style of affectation, so as to 
make us suspect that he was turning the manner of some 
contemporaries into ridicule. The novels of Segrais, 
such at least as I have seen, are mere pieces of light 
satire, designed to amuse by transient allusions the lady by 
whom he was patronised, Mademoiselle de Moiitpensier. If 
they deserve any regard at all, it is as links in the history of 
fiction between the mock-heroic romance, of which Voitiire 
had given an instance, and the style of fantastic inventioii, 
which was perfected by Hamilton. 

53. Charles Perrault may, so far as I know, be said to have 
invented a kind of fiction which became extremely 
popular, and has had, even after it ceased to find 
direct imitators, a perceptible influence over the lighter lite- 
rature of Europe. The idea was original, and happily exe- 
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catedo Perliaps lie soinetim took tlie tales of cliildren, 
sucli as tlie tradition of many generations had delivered 
them ; bnt much of his fairy machinery seems to have been 
his owii^ and I should give him credit for several of the 
stories, though it is hard to form a guess. He gave to them 
all a real interest, as far as could be, with a naturalness of 
expression, an arch naivete, a morality neither too obvious 
nor too refined, and a slight poignancy of satire on the world, 
which render the Tales of Mother Goose almost a counter- 
part in prose to the Fables of La Fontaine, 

54. These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an indolent 
but not stupid nobility. The court of Versailles 

and all Paris resounded with fairy tales ; it became 
the popular style for more than half a century. But few of 
these fall within our limits. Perrault’s immediate followers, 
Madame Mni*at and the Countess d’ Annoy, especially the 
latter, have some merit ; but they come very short of the 
happy simplicity and brevity we find in Mother Goose’s Tales. 
It is possible that Count Antony Hamilton may have written 
those tales which have made him famous before the end of 
the century, though they were published later. But these, 
with many admirable strokes of wit and invention, have too 
forced a tone in both these qualities ; the labour is too evi- 
dent, and, thrown away on such trifling, excites something 
like contempt ; they are written for an exclusive coterie, not 
for the world ; and the world in all such cases will sooner or 
later take its revenge. Yet Hamilton’s tales are incomparably 
superior to what followed; inventions alternately dull and 
extravagant, a style negligent or mannered, an immorality 
jjassing* onward from the licentiousness of the Eegency to 
the debased philosophy of the ensuing age, became the gene- 
ral characteristics of these fictions, which finally expired in 
the neglect and scorn of the world. 

55. The Telemaque of Fenelon, after being suppressed in 
France, appeared in Holland clandestinely without 

the author’s consent in 1699. It is needless to say 
that it soon obtained the admiration of Europe, and perhaps 
there is no book in the French language that has been more 
I’ead. Fenelon seems to have conceived that, metre not 
being essential, as he assumed, to poetry, he had, by imitating 
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the Odyssey in Telemaque, produced an epic of as legitimate 
a character as his model. But the boundaries between epic 
poetry, especially such epics as the Odyssey, and romance 
were only perceptible by the employment of verse in the 
former ; no elevation of character, no ideality of conception, 
no charm of imagery or emotion had been denied to romance. 
The language of poetry had for two centuries been seized for 
its use. Telemaque must therefore take its place among 
romances ; but still it is true that no romance had breathed 
so classical a spirit, none had abounded so much with the 
richness of poetical language, (much in fact of Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Sophocles having been woven in with no other 
change than verbal translation,) nor had any preserved such 
dignity in its circumstances, such beauty, harmony, and 
nobleness in its diction. It would be as idle to say that Fenelon 
was indebted to D’Urfe and Calprenede, as to deny that some 
degree of resemblance may be found in their poetical prose. 
The one belonged to the morals of chivalry, generous but 
exaggerated : the other, to those of wisdom and religion. The 
one has been forgotten because its tone is false ; the other is 
ever admired, and is only less regarded because it is true in 
excess, because it contains too much of what we know. Tele- 
maque, like some other of Penelon'’s v^rritings, is to be con- 
sidered in reference to its object ^ an object of all the noblest, 
being to form the character of one to whom many must look 
up for their welfare, but still very different from the inculca- 
tion of profound truth. The beauties of Telemaque are very 
numerous, the descriptions, and indeed the whole tone of the 
hook, have a charm of grace something like the pictures of 
Guido ; but there is also a certain languor which steals over 
us in reading, and though there is no real want of variety in 
the narration, it reminds u^ so continually of its source, the 
Homeric legends, as to become rather monotonous. The 
abaudonmeiit of verse has produced too much diffuseiiess ; it 
will be observed if we look attentively, that where Homer 
is circumstantial, Fenelon is more so ; in this he sometimes 
approaches the minuteness of the romancers. But these 
defects are ' more than compensated by the moral, and even 
{esthetic excellence of this romance, 

66. If this most fertile province of all literature, as we 
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have now discovered it to be, had yielded so little even in 
France, a nation that might appear eminently fitted 
to explore it, down to the close of the seventeenth romances, 
century, we may be less surprised at the deficiency of our own 
country. Yet the scarcity of original fiction in England 
was so great as to be inexplicable by any reasoning. * The 
public taste was not incapable of being pleased; for all the 
novels and romances of the Continent were readily translated. 
The manners of all classes were as open to humorous de» 
scription, the imagination was as vigorous, the heart as sus- 
ceptible, as in other countries. But not only we find nothing 
good ; it can hardly be said that we find anything at all that 
has ever attracted notice in English romance. ThePartiienissa 
of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, and the short novels of 
Afra Behn, are nearly as many, perhaps, as could be detected 
in old libraries. We must leave the beaten track before we 
can place a single work in this class. 

57. The Pilgrim’s Pi*ogress essentially belongs to it, and 
John Bunyan may pass for the father of our novelists, p^grim's 
His success in a line of composition like the spiritual ^^^gress. 
romance or allegory, which seems to have been frigid and 
unreadable in the few instances where it had been attempted, 
is doubtless enhanced by his want of all learning and his 
low station in life. He was therefore rarely, if ever, an 
imitator; he was never enchained by rules. Bunyan pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree the power of i^epresentation ; 
his inventive faculty was considerable, but the other is his 
distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us see, what 
he describes ; he is circumstantial without px^olixity, and in 
the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never loses 
sight of the unity of his allegorical fable. His invention 
was enriched, and rather his chofce determined, by one rule 
he had laid down to himself, the adaptation of all the inci- 
dental language of Scripture to his own use. There is scarce 
a circumstance or metaphor in the Old Testament which 
does not find a place, bodily and literally, in the story of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; and this peculiar artifice has made his 
own imagination appear more creative than it really is. In 
the conduct of the romance no rigorous attention to the 
propriety of the allegory seems to have been uniformly pi'e- 
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served. Yanity Fair^ or the cave of tlie two giants, miglit, for 
any tiling we see, have been placed elsewhere ; but it is by this 
neglect of exact parallelism that he better kee|>s up the reality 
of the pilgrimage, and takes off the coldness of mere allegory. 
It is also to be remembered that we read this book at an age 
wlieil the spiritual meaning is either little perceived or little 
regarded. In his language, nevertheless, Bun jan, sometimes 
mingles the signifleation too much with the fable ; we might 
be perplexed between the imaginary and the real Christian ; 
but the liveliness of narration soon brings us back, or did at 
least when we were young, to the fields of fancy. Yet the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, like some other books, has of late been a 
little overrated ; its excellence is great, but it is not of the 
highest rank, and we should be careful not to break down 
the landmarks of fame, by placing the John Bunyans and the 
Daniel De Foes among the Dii Majores of our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for England not the invention, 
Turkish but, for the uiost part, the composition of another 
book, which, being grounded on fiction, may be 
classed here, The Turkish Spy. A secret emissary of the 
Porte is supposed to remain at Paris in disguise for above 
forty years, from 1635 to 1682. His correspondence with a 
number of persons, various in situation, and with whom 
therefore his letters assume various characters, is protracted 
through eight volumes. Much, indeed most, relates to the 
history of those times and to the anecdotes connected with 
it ; but in these we do not find a large proportion of novelty. 
The more remarkable letters are those which run into meta- 
physical and theological speculation. These are written 
with an earnest seriousness, yet with an extraordinary free- 
dom, such as the feigned garb of a Mohammedan could 
hardly have exempted from censure in Catholic countries. 
Mahmud, the mysterious writer, stands on a sort of eminence 
above aU human prejudice ; he was privileged to judge as a 
stranger of the religion and philosophy of Europe ; but his 
bold spirit ranges over the field of Oriental speculation. The 
Turkish Spy is no ordinary production, but contains as many 
proofs of a thoughtful, if not very profound mind, as any we 
can find. It suggested the Persian Letters to Montesquieu, 
and the Jewish to Argens; the former deviating from his 
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model witli tlie originality of talent^ tlie latter following it 
with a more servile closeness. Probability, that is^ a resem- 
blance to the personated character of an Oriental, was not to 
be attained, nor was it desirable, in any of these fictions; 
but Mahmud has something not Enropean, something of a 
solitary insulated wanderer, gazing on a world that knows 
him not, which throws, to my feelings, a striking charm over 
the Turkish Spy ; while the TJsbek of Montesquieu has be- 
come more than half Parisian ; his ideas are neither those of 
his birthplace, nor such as have sprung up unbidden from 
his soul, but those of a polite, witty, and acute society ; and 
the correspondence with his harem in Persia which Montes- 
quieu has thought attractive to the reader, is not much more 
interesting than it is probable, and ends in the style of a 
common romance. As to the Jewish Letters of Argens, it is 
far inferior to the Turkish Spy, and, in fact, rather an insif)id 
book. 

69. It may be asked why I dispute the claim made by all 
the foreign biographers in favour of John Paul Ma- chieflyof 
rana, a native of Genoa, who is asserted to have origin, 
published the first volume of the Turkish Spy at Paris in 
1684, and the rest in subsequent years.® But I am not dis- 
puting that Marana is the author of the thirty letters pub- 
lished ill 1684, and of twenty more in 1686, which have been 
literally translated into English, and form about half the 
first volume in English of our Turkish Spy.^ ITor do I doubt 
in the least that the remainder of that volume had a Prench 
original, though I have never seen it. But the later volumes 
of the Bspion Turc, in the edition of 1696, with the date of 


® The first portion was published at tradiiites de I’Arabe en Italien ; et il 
Paris, and also at Amsterdam, Bayle rnconte fort en long comment il les a 
gires the following account : — Get ou- trouv^es. On soup 9 onno avec beaucoup 
vrage a 4t4 contrefait a Amsterdam du d’aj^parence, que c'est un tour d’esprit 
eonsentement du libraire de Paris qui italien, et une fiction iiig4nionse sem- 
I’aie premier imprirn^. Il sera compost blable a celle dont Virgile s'est servi 
de plusieurs petits volumes qui contien- pour louer Auguste, etc. Nouvelles do 
dront les <^v^nemens les plus consid^ra- la E^publique des Lettres, mars 1684 ; 
bles de la chretient^ en general, et de la in CEuvres diverses de Bayle, vol. i. 
France en particulier, depuis I’ann^e p. 20. The Espion turc is not to be 
1637jusquon 1682. Un Italien natif traced in the index to the Journal des 
de G^&nes, Marana, donne ces relations Sijarans ; nor is it noticed in the Bib- 
pour des lettres eerites aux ministres de lioth^que universelle. 
ia Porte par un espion turc qui se tenoit * Salfi, xiv. 61. Biogr. uniyers. 
cache a Paris. Il pretend les avoir 
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Cologne^ wliieli, according to Barbier, is put for Eouen/ are 
avowedly translated from tie Englisb. And to tbe second 
volume of our Turkisli Spy, published in 1691, is prefixed 
an account, not very credible, of tlie manner in wMcb the 
volumes subsequent to the first had been procured by a 
traveller, in the original Italian : no French edition, it is 
declared, being known to the booksellers. That no Italian 
edition ever existed is, I apprehend, now generally admitted; 
and it is to be shown by those who contend for the claims of 
Marana to seven out of the eight volumes, that they were 
published in France before 1691 and the subsequent years, 
when they appeared in English. The Cologne or Eouen edi- 
tion of 1696 follows the English so closely, that it has not 


« Dictionnaire des Anonymes, vol, x. 
p. 406. Barbier’s notice of L’Espion 
dans les coxirs des princes cbr^tiens 
ascribes four volumes out of six, which 
appear to coatain as much as our eight 
volumes, to Marana, and conjectures that 
the last two are by another hand ; but 
does not intimate the least suspicion of 
an English original. And as his autho- 
rity is considerable, I must fortify my 
own opinion by what evidence I can find. 

The preface to the second volume 
(English) of the Turkish Spy begins 
thus. ^ Three years are now elapsed 
since the first volume of letters written 
by a Spy at Paris was published in Eng- 
lish. And it was expected that a second 
should have come out long before this. 
The favourable reception which that 
found amongst all sorts of readers would 
have encouraged a speedy translation of 
t^he rest, had there been extant any 
French edition of more than the first part. 
Blit after the strictest mguiry none could be 
heard of; and, as for the Italian, our 
booksellers have not that correspondence 
in those parts as they have hi the more 
neighbouring countries of France and 
Holland. So that it was a work de- 
spaired of to recover any more of this 
Arabian’s memoirs. We little dreamed 
that the Florentines had been so busy in 
printing and so successful in selling the 
continued translation of these Arabian 
epistles, till it was the fortune of an 
English gentleman to travel in those 
parts last summer, and discover the 
iiappy news. T will not foi’estall his 
letter, which is annexed to, this preface.^ 
A pretended letter with the signature of 


Daniel Salt-marsh follows, in which the 
imaginary author tolls a strange tale of 
the manner in which a certain learned 
physician of Ferrara, Julio de Medici, 
descended from the Medicean family, put 
these volumes in the Italian language 
into his hands. This letter is dated 
Amsterdam, Sept. 9, 1690, and as the 
preface refers it to the last summer, I 
hence conclude that the first edition of 
the second volume of the Turkish Spy 
was in 1691; for I have not seen that, 
nor any other edition earlier than the 
fifth, printed in 1702. 

Marana is said by Salfi and others to 
have left France in 1689, having fallen 
into a depression of spirits. Now the 
first thirty letters, about one thirty- 
second part of the entire work, were pub- 
lished in 1684, and about an equal length 
in 1686. I admit that he had time to 
double these portions, and thus to pub- 
lish one-eighth of the whole ; but is it, 
likely that between 1686 and 1689 he 
could have given the rest to the v'orld ? 
If wo are not struck by this, is it likely 
that the English translator should liave 
fiibineated the story above-mentioned, 
when the public might know tliat there 
was actually a French original which he 
had rendered? The invention seems 
without motive. Again, how came the 
French edition of 1696 to be an avowed 
translation from the English, when, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of M. Barbier, 
the volumes of Marana had all been 
published in France ? Surely, till these 
appear, we have reason to suspect their 
existence ; and the onusfvohandi lies nom 
on the advocates of Marana s claim. 
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given the original letters of the first volnine, published with 
* ,> the name of Marana;, but rendered them back from the trans* 

. latiom," .^ ' ^ 

60. In these early letters, I am ready to adniitj the scheme 
of the Turkish Spy may be entirely traced. Maraiia appears 
not only to have planned the historical part of the letters, 
but to have struck out the more original and striking idea of 
a Mohammedan wavering with religious scruples, which the 
English continuator has followed up with more philosophy 
and erudition. The internal evidence for their English origin, 
in all the latter volumes, is to my apprehension exceedingly 
strong; but I know the difSculty of arguing from this to 
convince a reader. The proof we demand is the produc- 
tion of these volumes in French, that is, the specification of 
some public or private library where they may be seen, in 
any edition anterior to 1691, and nothing short of this can 
be satisfactory evidence.^ 

^ I shall now prodncft some direct him in a work which would take him 
evidence for the English authorship of some years to finish, for which the Doc- 
seven out of eight parts of the Turkish tor was to pay him 405. per sheet . . . 
Spy. so that 'tis very prohable (for I cannot 

** * In the life of Mrs. Manley, pub- swear I saw him write it) that Mr. Wil- 

li shed under the title of ‘‘ The Adven- liam Bradshaw was the author of the 
tures of Bivella,” prii^ted in 1714, in Turkish Spy ; were it not for this dis- 
pages 14 and 15, it is said, That her covery, Dr. Miclgley had gone off with 
father, Sir Eoger Manley, was the ge- the honour of that performance.’ It thus 
nuine author of the first volume of the appears that in England it was looked 
Turkish Spy. Dr. Midgley, an inge- upon as an original work; though the 
nious physician, related to the family by authority of Duntoii is not very good for 
marriage, had the charge of looking over the facts he tells, and that of Mrs. Manley 
his papers, among which he found that much worse, But I do not quote them 
manuscript, which he easily reserved to as evidence of such facts, hut of common 
his proper use ; and both by his own pen report. Mrs. Manley, who claims for her 
and the assistance of some others eon ti- father the first volume, certainly written 
nued the work until the eighth volume, by Marana, must be set aside ; as to 
without ever having the justice to name Dr. Midgley and Mr. Bradshaw, I know 
the author of the first.’ MS. note in the nothing to confirm or refute what is here 
copy of the Turkish Spy (edit. 1732) in said. 

the British Museum. [The hypothesis of these notes, that 

Another MS. note in the same vo- all the Turkish Spy, after the first of 
lume gives the following extract from eight volumes, is, of English origin, has 
Duntoii’s Life and Errors : — * Mr. Brad- been controverted in the Gentleman’s 
shaw is the best accomplished hackney Magazine by persons of learning and 
writer I have met with; his genius acuteness. I would surrender my own 
was quite above the common size, and opinion, if I could see sufficient groimcls 
his style was incomparably fine. . , . So for doing so ; but as yet Marana’s pre- 
soon as I saw the first volume of the tensions are not substantiated by the 
Turkish Spy, the very style and manner evidence which I demanded, the proof 
of writing convinced me that Bradshaw of any edition in Ereneh anterior to that 
was the author. . . , Bradshaw’s wife of our Turkish Spy, the second volume 
owned that Dr. Midgley had engaged of which (there is no dispute about 
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61. It would not^ perhaps, he unfair to bring within the 
Swift’s Tale Seventeenth century an effusion of genius, 

of a Tub. sufficient to redeem onr name in its annals of fiction. 
The Tale of a Tub, though pot published till 1704, was chiefly 
written, as the author declares, eight years before ; and the 
Battle of the Books subjoined to it has every ajipearance of 
recent animosity against the opponents of Temple and Boyle, 
in the question of Bhalaris. The Tale of a Tub is, in my 
apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift ; certainly Babelais 
has nothing superior, even in invention, nor any thing so 
condensed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting 
satire, of felicitous analogy. The Battle of the Books is 
such an improvement of the similar combat in the Lutrin, 
that we can hardly own it is an imitation. 



f 


Marana’s anthorstip of tlie first) ap- list translator, who published it as his 
pea, red in 1691, with a preface denying own, should be aw'are that a mere pos- 
ihe existence of a French original, sibility, without a shadow of evidence, 
Those who have had recourse to the even if it served to explain the facts, 
arbitrary supposition that Marana cora- cannot be receiml in historical critieism, 
mimieated his manuscript to some Eng- as truth. — 1842.] 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



HISTORY OP PHTSICAR AND OTHER LITBEATHEE, PROM 

1650 TO 1700 , 


Sect. L— On Experimental Philosophy. 

Institutions for Science at Florence — London— Paris — Cliemistry — Bojde 

and others. 

1. We liave now arrived, according to tlie metliod pursued 
ill corresponding periods, at tlie history of 
matical and physical science in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. But I must here entreat 
iny readers to excuse the omission of that which ought to 
occupy a prominent situation in any work that pretends to 
trace the general progress of human knowledg*e. The length 
which I have found myself already compelled to extend 
these volumes, might be an adequate apology ; but I have 
one more insuperable in the slightness of my own acquaint- 
ance with siil)jects so momentous and difficult, and upon 
which I could not write without presumptuousiiess and much 
peril of betraying ignorance. The names, therefore, of Wallis 
and Huygens, Newton and Leibnitz, must be passed with dis- 
tant reverence. 

2. This was the age, when the experimental philosophy, to 
which Bacon had held the torch, and which had aoi 

already made considerable progress, especially in 
Italy, was finally established on the ruins of arbitrary fig- 
ments and partial inductions. This pliilosopliy was signally 
indebted to three associations^' the eldest of which did not 
endure long; hut the others have remained to this day. the 
perennial fountains of science ; the Academy, del Cimento at 
YOL. III. PP 
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Florence, tlie Royal Society of London, the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. The first of these was established in 1657, 
with the patronage of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II., but 
under the peculiar care of his brother Leopold. Both were, 
in a manner at that time remarkable, attached to natural 
philosophy ; and Leopold, less engaged in public affairs, had 
long carried on a correspondence with the learned of Europe. 
It is said that the advice of Viviani, one of the greatest 
geometers that Europe has produced, led to this institution. 
The name which this Academy assumed gave promise of 
their fundamental rule, the investigation of truth by experi- 
ment alone. The number of Academicians was unlimited, 
and all that was required as an article of faith was the ab- 
juration of all faith, a resolution to inquire into truth without 
regard to any previous sect of philosophy. This Academy 
lasted unfortunately but ten years in vigour ; it is a great 
misfortune for any literary institution to depend on one man, 
and especially on a prince, who, shedding a factitious, as well 
as sometimes a genuine lustre round it, is not easily replaced 
without a diminution of the world’s regard. Leopold, in 
1667, became a cardinal, and was thus withdrawn from 
Florence; others of the Academy del Cimento died or went 
away, and it rapidly sunk into insignificance. But a volume 
contaiiaing reports of the yearly experiments it made, among 
others the celebrated one proving, as was then supposed, tliB 
incompressibility of water, is generally esteemed.^ 

8, The germ of our Royal Society may be traced to tlie 
year 1645, when Wallis, Wilkins, Glisson, and 
Society. others less known, agreed to meet weekly at a pri- 
vate house in London, in order to converse on subjects con- 
nected with natural, and especially experimental philosoj^hy. 
Some of these soon afterwards settled in Oxford ; and thus 
arose two little societies in connexion with each other, those 
at Oxford being recruited , by Ward,- Petty, Willis, and 
Bathurst. They met at Petty’s lodgings till he removed to 
Ireland in 1652 ; afterwards at those of Wilkins in Wadhani 
College till he became Master of Trinity Gollege, Cambridge, 


‘‘ Ga-lhizzi, Stnria.clol <jran Bucato, Tol. vii. p- 240. Timbosehi, xi. 204. 
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in 1659 ; about wliicli time most of tlie Oxford pbilosopliers 
came to lioiidoiij and held tbeir meetings in Gresliam College. 
They became more numerous after the Kestoration/ which 
gave better hope of a tranquillity indispensable for science ; 
and, on the 28th of November, 1660, agreed to form a regular 
society which should meet weekly for the promotion of natu- 
ral philosophy ; their registers are kept from this time.^ The 
king, rather fond himself of these subjects, from the begin- 
ning afforded them his patronage; their first charter is dated 
15tli July, 1662, incorporating them by the style of the Royal 
Society, and appointing Lord Brouncker the first president, 
assisted by a council of twenty, the conspicuous names among 
which are Boyle, Keiielm Digby, Wilkins, Wren, Evelyn, and 
Oldenburg.^ The last of these was secretary, and editor of 
the Philosophical Transactions, the first number of which 
appeared March 1, 1665, containing sixteen pages in qnarto. 
These were continued monthly, or less frequently, according 
to the materials he possessed. Oldenburg ceased to be the 
editor in 1667, and was succeeded by Grew, as he was by 
Hooke. These early transactions are chiefly notes of con- 
versations and remarks made at the meetings, as well as of 
experiments either then made or reported to the Society.^ 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris was established in 
1666, under the auspices of Colbert. The king as- Academy 
signed to them a room in the royal library for their afc Paris, 
meetings. Those first selected were all mathematicians ; but 
other departments of science, especially chemistry and ana- 
tomy, afterwards furnished associates of considerable name. 
It seems, nevertheless, that this Academy did not cultivate 
experimental philosophy with such unremitting zeal as the 
Royal Societ}^, and that abstract mathematics have always 
borne a larger proportion to the rest of their inquiries. They 
published in this century ten volumes, known as Anciens 
Mernoires de FAcademie. But near its close, in 1697, they 
received a regular institution from the king, organising them 
ill a manner analogous to the two other great literary found- 


Bii’cli’s Hist, of Eoyal Society, vol, i. p. 1. 

« ' Id. p. 88. : ^ : 

^ Id. rol. ii. p. 18. Thomson’s Hist, of Eoyal Society, p, 7. 
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ations^ tlie Frencli Acadenijr, and that of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres.® 

5. In several bi’anelies of pliysics, tlie experimental pHlo- 
state of soplier is botli guided and corrected by tbe eternal 
cbeinistry. laws of geoBietry. In otbers liB wants tliis aid, 
and, ill tlie words of bis master, knows and understands no 
more concerning tlie order of nature, than, as her servant 
and interpreter, he has been thnght by observation and ten- 
tative processes/ All that concerns the peculiar actions of 
bodies on each other was of this description ; though, in our 
own times, even this has been in some degree brought under 
the omnipotent control of the modern analysis. Chemistry, 
or the science of the molecnlar constituents of bodies, mani- 
fested in such peculiar and reciprocal operations, had never 
been rescned from empirical hands till this period. The 
transmutation of metals, the universal medicine, and other 
inquiries utterly" unphilosophical in themselves, because they 
assumed the existence of that which they sought to discover, 
had occupied the chemists so much that none of them had 
made any further progress than occasionally by some happy 
combination or analysis, to contribute an useful preparation 
to pharmacy, or to detect an unknown substance. Glauber 
and Van Heliiiont were the most active and ingenious of 
these elder chemists 5 but the former lias only been remem- 
bered by having long given his name to sulphate of soda, 
while the lafter wasted his time on experiments from which 
he knew not how to draw right inferences, and his powers 
on hypotheses which a sounder spirit of the inductive philo- 
sophy would have taught him to reject.^ 

6 . Chemistry, as a science of principles, hypothetical, no 

doubt, and in a great measure unfounded, but co- 
Becker, in a plausible system, and better than the 

reveries of the Paracelsists and Behmenists, was founded by 
Becker in Germany, by Boyle and his contemporaries of the 
Royal Society in England; Becker, a native of Spire, who, 
after wandering from one city of Germany to another, died 
in London, in 1685, by his Physica Siibterranea, published 

Fontenellc, vol. v. p. 23. Montu- ^ ^ Thomson’s Hist, of Chemistry 
cLi, Hist, dcs Mathematiqucs, voL ii. i, 183, 

p. 557 : 
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ill 1669, laid the fouiidati^^ of a theory^ wliicli having in 
the next century been perfected by Stahl, became the creed 
of philosophy till nearly the end of the last century. 
^ Becker’s theory/ says an English writer, ^ stripped of 
everything blit the naked statement, may be expressed in 
the following sentence: besides water and air, there are 
three other substances, called earths, which enter into the 
eomposjitioii of bodies; namely, the fusible or vitrifiable 
earth, the inflammable or sulphureous, and the mercurial. 
By the intimate combination of earths with water is formed 
an universal acid, from which proceed all other acid bodies ; 
stones are produced by the combination of certain earths, 
metals by the combination of all the three earths in propor- 
tions wdiich vary according to the metal.’® 

7. No one Englishman of the seventeenth century, after 
Lord Bacon, raised to himself so high a reputation 

in ex|)erimeiital philosophy as Eobert Boyle ; it has 
even been remarked, that he was born in the year of Bacon’s 
death, as the person destined by nature to succeed him. An 
eulogy which would be extravagant, if it implied any parallel 
between the genius of the two; but hardly so, if we look 
on Boyle as the most faithful, the most patient, the most 
successful disciple who carried forward the experimental 
philosophy of Bacon. His works occupy six* large volumes 
in quarto. They may be divided into theological or meta- 
physical and physical or experimental. Of the former, we 
may mention as the most philosophical, his Disquisition into 
the Final Causes of Natural Things, his Free Inquiry into 
the received Notion of Nature, his Discourse of Things above 
Eeason, his Considerations about the Eeconeilableness of 
Eeason and Religion, his Excellency of Theology, and his 
Considerations on the Style of the Scriptures ; but the latter, 
his chemical and experimental writings, form more than two- 
thirds of his prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use that word in a large 
sense, of Boyle, or rather those concerning Natural 
Theology, are very perspicuous, very free from sys- 

tern, and such as bespeak an independent lover of trutln 


s Thomson's Hist, of Eoyal Society, p. 468. 
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His Disquisition on Mnal Oanses was a w vindica- 

tion of that palmary argninent against ' the -paradox of the 
Cartesians, who had'denied thewalidity of' an inference from 
the manifest adaptation of means to ends in the nniTerse to 
an intelligent Providence. Boyle takes a more philosophical 
view of the principle of final causes than had been found in 
many theologians, who weakened the argument itself by the 
presnmptnoiis hypothesis, that man was the sole object of 
Providence in the creation,^ His greater knowledge of 
physiology led him to perceive that there are both animal, 
and what he calls cosmical ends, in which man has no 
concern. 

9. The following passage is so favourable a specimen of 

the philosophical spirit of Boyle, and so good an 
of theai. illustration of the theory of idols in the ISTovum Or- 
ganum, that, although it might better, perhaps, have deserved 
a place in a former chapter, I will not refrain from inserting 
it : — ^ I know not/ he says, in his Free Inquiry into the re- 
ceived Notion of Natnre, Svhether it be a prerogative in the 
human mind, that as it is itself a true and |)ositive being, so 
is it apt to conceive all other things as true and positive 
beings also ; but whether or no this propensity to frame such 
kind of ideas supposes an excellency, I fear ifc occasions mis- 
takes, and makes us think and speak after the manner of 
true and positive beings, of such things as are but chimerical, 
and some of them negations or privations themselves; as 
death, ignorance, blindness, and the like. It concerns us 
therefore to stand very carefully upon our guard, that we be 
not insensibly misled by snch an innate and unheeded temp- 
tation to error, as we bring into the world with us.’^ 

10. Boyle improved the air-pump and the thermometer, 
iiisTnerits tliough the latter was first made an accurate instru- 
anacCs- ment of investigation by Newton, He also dis- 
tiy. covered the law of the air’s elasticity, namely, that 
its bulk is inversely as the pressure upon it. For some of 
the j)riiiciples of hydrostatics we are indebted to him, though 
he did not possess much mathematical knowledge. The 
Philosophical Transactions contain several valuable papers 


Boyle a Works, Tol. Y. p. 304, 
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bj him on this science.^ By his ^ Sceptical Chemist/ pub- 
lished in I 6 OI 5 he did much to overturn the theories of Van 
Helmoiit’s school, that commonly called of the iatro-cheinists, 
which was in its highest reputation; raising doubts as to 
the existence not only of the four elements of the peripatetics, 
but of those which these chemists had substituted. Boyle 
holds the elements of bodies to be atoms of different shapes 
and sizes, the union of which gives origin to what are vulgarly 
called elements.”^ It is unnecessary to remark that this is 
the prevailing theory of the present age. 

11 . I shall bori*ow the general character of Boyle and of 
Ms contemporaries in English chemistry from a oenerai 

■ o j cbaracter 

modern author of credit. ^ Perhaps Mr. Boyle may ot Boyie. 
be considered as the first person neither connected with 
pharmacy nor mining, who devoted a considerable degree of 
attention to chemical pursuits. Mr. Boyle, though in com- 
mon with the literary men of his age he may be accused of 
ci’ediility, was both very laborious and intelligent; and his 
chemical pursuits, -which were various and extensive, and 
mtended solely to develop the truth without any regard to 
previously conceived opinions, contributed essentially to set 
chemistry free from the trammels of absurdity and supersti- 
tion in which it had been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend it to philosophers as a science deserving to be studied 
on account of the important information which it was quali- 
fied to contey. His refutation of the alchemistical opinions 
respecting the constituents of bodies, bis observations on 
cold, on the air, on phosjahorus, and on ether, deserve par- 
ticularly to be mentioned as doing him much honour. We 
have no regular account of any one substance or of any class 
of bodies in Mr. Boyle, similar to those which at present are 
considered as belonging exclusively to the science of chemis- 
try, Neither did he attempt to systematise the j)henomena, 
nor to subject them to any hypothetical explanation, 

. 12. But his contemporary Dr. Hooke, who had a par- 
ticular predilection for hypothesis, sketched in his ofnooko 
Miorographia a very beautiful theoretical explana- 
tion of combustion, and promised to develop his doctrine 


^ Thomson’s Hist, of Society, 
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more fully in a siilbseqnent book 5 a promise wliicb. he never 
fulfilled; tbough in Ms Lampas, published about twenty 
years afterwards, he has given a very beautiful explanation 
of the way in which a 'candle burns* Mayow, in his Essays, 
published at Oxford about, ten .years after the Micrographia, 
embraced the. hypothesis, of Dr* Hooke without acknowledg- 
ment; but clogged it with so .many absurd additions of his 
own .as greatly to obscure its lustre and-diminisli its beauty.. 
Mayow^s first . and, principal Essay, contains some happy ex- 
periments onr respiration '.aiid .airl and some fortunate con- 
jectures respecting the: .■combustion of the metals; but the 
most valuablepiart of . the .-.whole'. m the chapter on affinities, 
in which he appears ... to have" gone much farther than any 
other chemist. of his',d,ay,."-,a'nd to have' anticipated some of the:, 
best established:'doctrineS:'of his 'successors,. Sir Isaac New- '■ 
ton, to whoiii all the,,: sciences lie under such great obligations, 
made two most important ..contributions to cheinistry, which 
constitute as it were -the '.foundation stones of its two great 
divisions. The first w- as 'pointing out a iiietliod of - gradiiatin g 
thermometers, so as to be 'comparable ivitli , : each. 'other, in 
whatever part of the world observations with: them are made. 
The second was by pointing 'out the nature of chemical affi- 
nity, and showing that it consisted in an attraction by which 
the eoiistituenlis of bodies were drawm towards each other 
and united ; thus destroying the previous hypothesis of the 
hooks, and points, and rings, and wedges, by iiieaiis of which 
the different constituents of bodies were conceived to be kept 
together.’^ 

13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his Gours de Chymie 
Lemery 1675, is Said to have changed the face of the 

science; the change nevertheless seems to have 
gone no deeper. ^ Lemery,^ says Eoiitenelle, ^ was the first 
who dispersed the real or pretended obscurities of chemistry, 
who brought it to clearer and more simple notions, wrlio 
abolished the gross barbarisms of its language, who promised 
nothing but what he knew the art could perform; and to 
this he owed the success of his book. It showy's not only a 
sound understanding, but some greatness of soul, to strix) 
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one’s own science of a false pomp.’° But we do not find that 
Lemery had any novel yiews in chemistry, or that he claims 
with any irresistible pretension the title of a philosopher. In 
fact, his chemistry seems to have been little more than phar- 
macy. 


Sect. II. — On Natural History. 

Zoology — Kay— Botanical Classifications— Grew — Geological TJieories. 

14. The acciimiilation of particular knowledge in Natural 
History must always be progressive, where any siowpro- 
regard is paid to the subject ; every traveller in zoology, 
remote countries, every mariner may contribute some obser- 
vation, correct some error, or bring home some new species. 
Thus zoology had made a regular advance from the days of 
Conrad Gesner; yet with so tardy a step, that, reflecting on 
the extensive intercourse of Europe with the Eastern and 
Westeim world, we may be surprised to find how little 
Jons ton, in the middle of the seventeenth century, had added, 
even in the most obvious class, that of quadrupeds, to the 
knowledge collected one hundred years befoi’e. But hitherto 
zoology, confined to mere description, and that often careless 
or indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, unregulated by 
method, had not merited the name of a science. That name 
it owes to John Eay. 

16. Eay first appeared in Natural History as the editor 
of the Ornithology of his highly accomplished friend 
Eraneis Willoughby, with whom he had travelled 
over the Continent. This was published in 1676; and the 
History of Fishes followed in 1686, The descriptions are 
ascribed to Willoughby, the arrangement to Eay, who might 
have considered the two works as in great part his own, 
though he has not interfered with the glory of his deceased 
friend. Cuvier observes, that the History of Fishes is the 
more perfect work of the two, that many species are described 

Binge tk Lemeiy, in (Eurrcs do Bonteuolle, v. oGK Uiogr. iiruvcTKelie. 
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wliicli will not be found in earlier iciitliyologists, and that 
those of tlie M especially are given with great 

precision,^ 

16. Among the original woi'ks of Eay we may select the 
Hisjpiop- Syiiopsis Methodica Animalium Quadriipednni et 
driipeds/ Serpeiitini Generis, published in 1698. This book 
makes an epoch in zoology, not for the additions of new spe- 
cies it contains, since there are few wholly such, hut as the 
first classification of animals that can be reckoned both 
general and grounded in nature. He divides them into those 
with blood and without blood. The former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe through gills. 
Of the former of these some have a heart with two ventricles, 
some have one only. And among the former class of these 
some are viviparous, some oviparous. We thus come to the 
proper distinction of Mammalia. But in compliance with 
vulgar prejudice, Eay did not include the cetacea in the 
same class with quadrupeds, though well aware that they 
properly belonged to it, and left them as an order of fishes.^ 
Quadrupeds he was the first to divide into ungulate and m- 
gmculate^ hooted and clawed, having himself invented the 
Latin words.^ The former are solidipeda^ hisulcay or quadri- 
sulca ; the latter are hijida or multifida ; and these latter with 
undivided, or with partially divided toes 5 wliicli latter again 
3 nay have broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow claws ; and 
these with narrow claws he arranges according to their teeth, 
as either carnivora or leporina, now generally called rodentia. 
Besides all these quadrupeds which he calls analog he has 
a general division called anomala^ for those without teeth, or 
with such peculiar arrangements of teeth, as we find in the 
insectivorous genera, the hedgehog and mole.® 

17. Eay was the first zoologist who made use of coni- 

Mcritsof parative anatomy; he inserts at length every ac- 
this work, of dissections that he could find ; several had 

been made at Paris. He does not appear to be very anxious 


p Biographie imiverselle, art. Bay. ^ dibas Tiviparis in omnibus fere prmter- 
Nos ne a communi hominum opi- quam in pilis ct pcdibns et elemento in 
iiione nimis reecdamus, et iit atfectatce quo degiint con venire vidcaiitnr,pisci bus 
novitatis notumcviteraiiSjCetacoum aqua- annuinerabimus. p. 55. 
tilium gemis, quam vis cum quadriipe- 'P.50. ** P. 56. 
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about describing every speciesy thus in the simian family be 
omits several: well known.^ , I cannot; exactly determine ' what 
quadrupeds be has inserted that do not appear in the earlier 
zoologists ; according to Linnsens^ in the twelfth edition of 
the Systema Naturse^ if I have counted rightly^, they amount 
to thirty -two ; but I have found him very careless in specify- 
ing the synonyms of his predecessors^ and many for which he 
only quotes Eay, are in Gesner or Jonston. Eay has how- 
ever much the advantage over these in the brevity and close- 
ness of his specific characters. ‘ The particular distinction 
of his labours/ says Cuvier, ^consists in an arrangement 
more clear, more determinate than those of any of his pre- 
decessors, and applied with more consistency and precision. 
His distribution of the classes of quadrupeds and birds has 
been followed by the English naturalists almost to our own 
days ; and we find manifest traces of that he has adopted as 
to the latter class in Linnseus, in Brisson, in Buffon, and in 
all other ornithologists/'^ 

18. The bloodless animals, and even those of cold blood, 
with the exception of fishes, had occupied but little 
attention of any good zoologists till after the middle 
of the century. They wei'e now studied with considerable 
success. Eedi, established as a physician at Elorence, had 
yet time for that various literature which has immortalised 
his name. He opposed, and in a great degree disproved by 
experiment, the prevailing doctrine of the equivocal gene- 
ration of insects, or that from corruption ; though where he 
was unable to show the means of reproduction, he had 
recourse to a paradoxical hypothesis of Ms own, Eedi also 
enlarged our knowledge of intestinal animals, and made some 
good experiments on the poison of vij)ers.* Malpighi, who 
conihated, like Eedi, the theory of the Veproduction of organ- 
ized bodies from mere corruption, has given one of the most 


* Hoc goniis animalium turn caudato- 
rum turn caiula carentiiim species valde 
iriinicrosse sunt; non tamen muItJB apud 
autores fide dignos descriptin occiirriint. 
He only desenbos tlioso species he has 
found in Ohisiiis or Maivgrave, and what 
he calls Parlsiensis, such, I prosurnc, as 


he had found in the Memoirs of the 
Aead<^mie des Sciences. But ho does 
not mention the Simia Iniius, or the S. 
Hamadryas, and several others of the 
most known species. 

** Biogr. luiiv. 

* Biogr. iiniv. Tirabosclii, xi. 252. 
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complete treatises on tie silkworin tiat we possess.^ Swam- 
swammer- merdam, a Dutci naturalist, aTbandoned liis pursuits 
ill human anatomy to follow up that of insects, and 
hj Hs skill and patience in dissection made numerous dis- 
coveries in their structure. His General History of Insects, 
1669, contains a distribution into four classes, founded on 
their bodily forms and the metamorphoses they undergo. A 
posthumous work, Biblia Natures, not published till 1738, 
contains, says the Biographie universelle, ^ a multitude of 
facts wholly unknown before Swammerdam ; it is impossible 
to carry farther the anatomy of these little animals, or to be 
more exact in the description of their organs.^ 

19. Lister, an English physician, may be reckoned one of 

those who have done most to found the science of 

Lister, 

conchology by his Hisfcoria sive Synopsis Conchy li- 
orum, in 1685; a work very copious and full of accurate 
delineations ; and also by his three treatises on English 
animals, two of which relate to fluviatile and marine shells. 
The third, which is on spiders, is not less esteemed in ento- 
mology. Lister was also perhaps the first to distinguish the 
specific characters, such at least as are now reckoned specific, 
though j)robably not in his time, of the Asiatic and African 
elephant.* ‘ His woi'ks in natural history and comparative 
anatomy are justly esteemed, because he has shown himself 
an exact and sagacious observer, and has pointed out with 
correctness the natural relations of the animals that he de- 
scribes.’ 

20. The beautiful science which bears the improper name 

comparatiye of Comparative anatomy had but casually occupied 
anatomy. attention of the medical profession.^ It was to 

them, rather than to mere zoologists, that it owed, and 
indeed strictly must always owe, its discoveries, which had 
hitherto been very few. It was now more cultivated ; and 
the relations of structure to the capacities of animal life be- 

y Biogr. iiniv. Tiraboschi, xi. 252. never now used, and the second is but a 

* Biogr. univ. Chalmers. part, though an important one, of tlie 

“ It is most prol)able that this term science. Zootomy has been suggested 
was originally designed to express a as a better name, but it is iiot quite 
comparison between the human struc- analogiealto anatomy ; a, nd on tin* whole 
tiirc and that of brutes, tlioiigh it might it seems as if we must remain with 
also mean one between diifereut species the old word, protesting against its 
of the latter. In the first sense it is -propriety. 
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came more striking, as tkeir varieties were more fully nnder* 
stood; the grand theories of final causes found their most 
convincing arguments. In this period, I believe, compa- 
rative anatomy made an important progress, which in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century was by no means 
equally rapid. France took the lead in these researches. 
^ The number of papers on comparative anatomy,’ says Di% 
Thomson, ^is greater in the Memoirs of the French Academy 
than in our national publication. This was owing to the 
pains taken during the reign of Louis XIV. to furnish the 
Academy with proper animals, and the number of anatomists 
who received a salary, and of course devoted themselves to 
anatomical subjects.’ There are, however, about twenty 
papers in the 'Philosophical Transactions before 1700 on this 
subject.^ 

2L Botany, notwithstanding the gleams of philosophical 
light which occasionally illustrate the writings of 
Csesalpin and Columna, had seldom gone farther 
than to name, to describe, and to delineate plants with a 
greater or less accuracy and copiousness. Tet it long had 
the advantage over zoology, and now, when the latter made 
a considerable step in advance, it still continued to keep 
ahead. This is a period of great importanjje in botanical 
science. Jungius of Hamburgh, whose posthumous , 

^ o 7 J. ^ Jungxus, 

Isagoge Phytoscopica was published in 1679, is said 
to have been the first in the seventeenth century who led the 
way to a better classification than that of Lobel ; and Spren- 
gel thinks that the English botanists were not unacquainted 
with his writings ; flay indeed owns his obligations to 
them.® 

22, But the founder of classification, in the eyes of the 
world, was Eobert Morison, of Aberdeen, professor 
of botany at Oxford ^ who, by his Hortus Biesensis, 
in 1669; by his Plantarum Hmbelliferarum Distributio 
Xova, in 1672; and chiefly by his great work, Historia 
Plantarum Universalis, in 1678, laid the basis of a system- 
atic classification, which he partly founded, not on trivial 


Thomson’s Hist, of Eoyal. Society, ® Spreugel, Hist. Eci Herbarise, yoL 
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distinctions of appearance, as the older botanists, but, as 
Csesalpin had first done, on the fructifying organs. has 
been frequently charged with plagiarism from that great 
Italian, who seems to have suffered, as others have done, by 
failing to carry forward his own luminous conceptions into 
such details of proof as the world justly demands ; another 
instance of which has been seen in his very striking passages 
on the circulation of the blood. Sprengel, however, who 
praises Morison highly, does not impute to him this injustice 
towards Csesalpin, whose writings might possibly be unknown 
ill Britain,^ And it might be observed also, that Morison 
did not, as has sometimes been alleged, establish the fruit as 
the sole basis of his arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, 
into which he distributes all herbaceous plants, but seven 
are characterised by this distinction.® ^The examination of 
Morison’s works,’ says a late biographer, ‘^will enable us to 
judge of the service he rendered in the reformation of 
botany. The great botanists, from Gesner to the Bauhins, 
had published wor-ks, more or less useful by their discoveries, 
their observations, their descriptions, or their figures. Gesner 
had made a great step in considering the fruit as the principal 
distinction of genera. Fabius Columna adopted this view ; 
Csesalpin applied it to a classification which should be re- 
garded as better than any that preceded the epoch of which 
we speak. Morison had made a particular study of fruits, 
having collected 1500 different sjiecies of them, though he 
did not neglect the importance of the natural affinities of 
other parts. He dwells on this leading idea, insists on the 
necessity of establishing generic characters, and has founded 
his chief works on this basis. He has therefore done real 
service to the science ; nor should the vanity which has 
made him conceal his obligations to Oicsalpiii induce us 
to refuse Mm justice.’^ Morison speaks of his own theory 
with excessive vanity, and depreciates all earlier botanists 
as full of confusion. Several English writers have been 
unfavourable to Morison, out of partiality to Eay, with whom 
he was on bad terms; but Tournefort declares that if he 


^ Sprengol, p. 84, Botany in England, voi. i. p. 807. 

* Pultcncy, Historical Progress of ^ Biogr. universelle. 
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liad not eiil% it would still kaw been in 

darkness.:" . 

23. Bay in Ms Metliodus Plantarum Ifova, 1682, and in 
Ms Historia Plantariim Universalis, in three vo- 
Mines, the first publislied in 1686, the second in 

1688, and the third, which is supplemental, in 1704, trod in 
the steps of Morison, but with more acknowledgment of what 
was due to others, and with some improvements of his own. 
He described 6,900 plants, many of which are now considered 
as varieties.^ In the botanical works of Bay we find the 
natural families of plants better defined, the difference of 
complete and incomplete flowers more precise, and the grand 
division of monocotyledons and dicotyledons fully established. 
He gave much precision to the characteristics of many 
classes, and introduced several technical terms, very useful 
for the perspicuity of botanical language; finally, he estab- 
lished many general principles of arrangement which hare 
since been adopted.^ Ray’s method of classification was prin- 
cipally by the fruit, though he admits its imperfections. ^ In 
feet, his method,’ says Pulteney, Hhough he assumes the 
fruit as the foundation, is an elaborate attempt, for that 
time, to fix natural classes.’ V 

24. Eiviiius, in his Introductio in Rem Herbariam, Leip- 
sic, 1690, a very short performance, struck ^ 

new path, which has modified- to a great degree the 
systems of later botanists, Cmsalpin and Morison had looked 
mainly to the fruit as the basis of classification ; Eiviiius 
added the flower, and laid down as a fundamental rule that 
all plants which resemble each other both in the flower and 
in the fruit ought to bear the same generic namel' In some 
pages of this introduction we certainly find the basis of the 
Critica Botanica of LinnaBus.*^ Rivinus thinks the arrange- 
ment of Caesalpin the best, and that Morison has only spoiled 
what he took; of Ray he speaks in terms of eulogy, but 
blames some part of his method. His own is primarily 
founded on the flower, and thus he forms eighteen classes, 
which, by considering the differences of the fruits, he sub- 


s Piiltonoy. The account of Kay's ^ Biogr. universello. * P. 259. 
life and 1 k) 1 a, nical writings in this work ^ Biogr. universello. Id. 

occupies nearly 100 pages. 
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divides into ninety-one genera. Tlie spacifiG distinctions lie 
founded on the general habit and appearance of the plant. v 
His inethod is more thoroughly artificial^ as opposed to na- 
tural; that is, more established on a single principle, which 
often brings heterogeneous plants and families together, than 
that of any of his predecessors; for even Eay had kept the 
distinction of trees from shrtibs and herbs, conceiving it to 
be founded in their natural fructification. Eivinus set aside 
wholly this leading division. Yet he had not' been able to 
reduce all plants to Ms method, and admitted several ano- 
malous divisions.” 

25, The merit of establishing an uniform and consistent ’y 
^ , system was reserved for Tonrnefort. His Eleniens ! 

de la Botaniqne appeared in 1694 ; the Latin transla- 
tion, Institutiones Eei Herbaria, in 1700. Tonrnefort, like 
Eivinus, took the flower or corolla as the basis of his system ; 
and the varieties in the structure, rather than number, of 
the petals furnish him with his classes. The genera— for 
like other botanists before Linnaeus he has no intermediate 
division — are established, by the flower and fruit conjointly, 
or now and then by less essential differences, for he held it 
better to constitute new genera than, as others had done, to 
have anomalous species. The accessory parts of a plant are 
allowed to supply specific distinctions. But Tournefort di- 
vides vegetables, according to old prejudice — which it is sur- 
prising that, after the precedent of Eivinus to the contrary, 
he should have regarded — into herbs and trees ; and thus he 
has twenty-two classes. Simple flowers, monopetalous or 
polypetalous, form eleven of these ; composite flowers, three ; - 

tlie apetalons, one; the cryptogamous, or those without 
flower, or fruit, make another class; shrubs or suffmtices are 
placed in the seventeenth ; and trees, in five more, are simi- 
larly distributed, according to their floral characters,” Spren- 
gel extols much of the system of Tournefort, though he 
disapproves of the selection of a part so often wanting as the 
corolla for the sole basis; nor can its various forms be com- 
prised in Tournefort’s classes. His orders are well marked. 



” Biogr, univ. Spmigt'J, p. »56. 

^ Biogr. iiniv. Thomson’s Hist, of Royal Society, p. 34. Sprengel, p. 64. 
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according to the same author ; but he multiplied both his 
genera and species too much, and paid too little attention to 
the stamina. His was less repugnant to natural 
affinities and more convenient in practice than an j which 
had come since Lobel. Most of Tournefort^s generic dis- 
tinctions were preseiwed by Linnaeus, and -^ome which had 
been abrogated without sufficient reason have since been re- 
stored.P Eay opposed the system of Tournefort, but some 
have thought that in his later works he came nearer to it, 
so as to be called magis corollista quam fructista.*^ This, 
however, is not acknowledged by Pulteney, who has paid 
great attention to Eay’s writings. 

26. The classification and description of plants constitute 
what generally is called botany. But these began vegetable 
now to be studied in connexion with the anatomy 
and physiology of the vegetable world; terms not merely 
analogical, because as strictly applicable as to animals, but 
which had never been employed before tbe middle of the 
seventeenth centur^v This interesting science is almost 
wholly due to two men, Grew and Malpighi. Grew 
first directed his thoughts towards the anatomy of * 
plants in 1664, in consequence of reading several books of 
animal anatomy, which suggested to him that plants, being 
the works of the same Author, would probably show similar 
contrivances. Some had introduced observations of this na- 
ture, as Highmore, Sliarrock, and Hooke, but only collater- 
ally ; so that the systematic treatment of the subject, follow- 
ing the plant from the seed, was left quite open for himself. 
In 1670, he presented the first book of his work to the Eoyal 
So< 3 ftty, who next year ordered it to be printed. It was laid 
before the .Society in print, December; 1671 ; and the 
same day a manuscript by Malpighi on the same subj^t was 
read. They went on from this time with equal steps ; Mal- 
pighi, however, having caused Grew’s book to be translated 
for his own use. Grew speaks very honourably of Malpighi, 
and without claiming more than the statement of facts per- 
mits him. ^ 


p Biogr. tmiverselle. 

-1 Id. 

Pulteney. dialmers. 
VOL. III. 


Sprengel calls Growls book opus abso« 
lutum et immoi'talo. 
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27. The first book of bis Anatomy of Plants^ wbicb is tbe ^ 
His Ana. title givon to three separate works, when published , " 
collectively in 1682, contains the whole of his phy- / j 
siological theory, which is developed at length in those that 
follow. The nature of vegetation and its processes seem 
to have been unknown when he began ; save that common 
obseiwation and the more accurate experience of gardeners 
and others must have collected the obvious truths of vege- 
table anatomy. He does not .quote Csesalpin, and may have 
been unacquainted with his writings, JSTo man perhaps who 
created a science has carried it farther than G-rew ; he is so 
close and diligent in hiS observations, making use of the ^ 
microscope, that comparatively few discoveries of great im- 
portance have been made in the mere anatomy of plants since 
his time;® though some of his opinions are latterly disputed 
by Mirbel and others of a new botanical scliooL 

28* The great discovery ascribed to Grew is of the sexual 
Ho discovers System in plants. He speaks thus of what he calls 
system. the attire, though rather, I think, in obscure terms : 

— ^^The priuiary and chief use of the attire is such as hath 
respect to the plant itself, and so appears to be very great 
and necessary. Because even those plants which have no 
flower or foliature, are yet some way or other attired, either 
with the seminiforin or the floral attire. So that it seems to 
perform its service to the seeds as the foliature to the fruit. 

In discourse hereof with our learned Savilian professor Sir 
Thomas Millington, he told me he conceived that the attire 
doth serve, as the male, for the generation of the seed. I 
immediately replied that I was of the same opinion, and 
gave him some reasons for it, and answered some objections 
which might oppose them. But withal, in regard every 
plant is appBvodrjKvs^ or male and female, that I was also of 
opinion that it serveth for the separation of some parts as 
well as the affusion of others.^ * He proceeds to explain his 
notion of vegetable impregnation. It is singular that he 
should suppose all plants to be hermaphrodite, and this 
shows he could not have recollected what had long been 


Biogr. uaiverselie. some ‘ primary and private use of tlio 

^ Book iv. ch. 1. lie had hinted at attire/ in book i. ch. 5. 
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known as to tke palm, or tke passages in Csesalpiii relative 
to tlie subject. 

29, Ray admitted Grew’s opinion eantiouslj at first 

lit Yerisimilein tantnm admittimns. But in Ms Oamerarius 
Sylloge Stirpium, 1694, Le fully accedes to it. The 
real establishment of the sexual theory, however, is due to 
Oamerarius, professor of botany at Tubingen, whose letter 
on that subject, published 1694, in the work of another, did 
much to spread the theory over Europe. His experiments, 
indeed, were necessary to confirm what Grew had rather 
hazarded as a conjecture than brought to a test; and he 
showed that flowers deprived of their stamina do not produce 
seeds capable of continuing the species.^ Woodward, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the nutrition of plants, 
by putting sprigs of vegetables in phials filled with water, 
and after some time determining the weight they had gained 
and the quantity they had imbibed.*^ These experiments had 
been made by Van Helmont, who had inferred from them 
that water is convertible into solid matter/ 

30. It is just to observe that some had preceded Grew in 
vegetable physiology. Aromatari, in a letter of Predecessors 
only four pages, published at Venice in 1626, on 

the generation of plants from seeds, which was reprinted in 
the Philosophical Transactions, showed the analogy between 
grains and eggs, each containing a minute organised embryo, 
which employs the substances enclosing it for its own deve- 
lopment, Aromatari has also understood the use of the 
cotyledons.^ Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, has 
remarks on the budding of plants, and on the quinary number 
which they affect in their flower. Kenelm Digby, according 
to Sprengel, first explained the necessity in vegetation for 
oxygen, or vital air, which had lately been discovered by 
Bathurst.*^ Hooke carried the discoveries hitherto made in 
vegetable anatomy much further in his Micrographia. Shar- 


Sprengel. Biogr. uniF. Piilteney, derstood that the name oxygen, though 
p. 338. Sprengel uses it, is modern ; and also 

Thomson’s Hist, of Eoyal Society, th^ this gas is properly said to have 
p. 58. beM discovered in 1774 by Priestley, 

y Thomson’s Hist, of Chemistry. who exhibited it in a separate state. — 
® Sprengel. Biogr, nniv. 1842.] 

Sprengel, iii. 176. [It will be nn- 
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rock and Lister contributed some knowledge^, but they wore 
rather later than Grew. None of these deserve such 
Malpighi. ^ place as Malpighi, who, says Rpi-engel, was not in- ’ | 

ferior to Grew in acuteness, though, probably, through some 1 
illusions of prejudice, he has not so well understood and ex- | 
jdained many things. But the structure and growth of seeds 
he has explained better, and Grew seems to haye followed 
Mm. His book is also better arranged and more concise.^ 

The Dutch did much to enlarge botanical science. The 
Hortus Indicus Malabaricus of Eheede^ who had been a 
gOYefiiOT in India, was published at his own expense in 
twelve volumes, the first appearing in 1686; it contains an 
immense number of new plants.^^ The Herbarium Amboi- 
nense of Eumphius was collected in the seventeenth century, 
though not published till 1741.^ Several botanical gardens 
were formed in different countries; among others that of 
Chelsea was opened ill 1686.® i 

31. It was impossible that men of inquiring tempers 
Early no- shonld Hot have been led to reflect on those re- 
geoiogy. markable phenomena of the earth’s visible strnc- 
ture, which being in course of time accurately registered and \ 
arranged, have become the basis of that noble science, the 
boast of our geology. The first thing which must strike 
the eyes of the merest clown, and set the jihilosopher think- 
ing, is the irregularity of the surface of our globe ; the more 
this is observed, the more signs of violent disruption appear. 
Some, indeed, of whom Eay seems to have been one,^ were 
so much impressed by the theory of final causes, that, per- 
ceiving the fitness of the present earth for its inhabitants, 
they thought it might have been created in such a state of 
physical ruin.. But the contrary inference is almost irresist- 
ible. A still more forcible argument for great revolutions in 
the history of the earth is drawn from a second pheenomenon 
of very genei^al occurrence, the marine and other fossil relics 
of organised beings, which are dug up in strata far remo+e 
from the places where these bodies could now exist. It was 


^ Sprengel, p. 15. ® Sprengel.. Pulteney. 

« Biogr. univ. The date of the first ^ See Eay's Three Pliysfco-Theolo- % 
Yolame is given erroneously in the B. U. gical Discourses on the Creation, Deluge, " 

^ Id. and final Conli a grata on. 1692. 
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common to acconnt for tliem By the Mosaic deluge. But the 
depth at which they are found wasg incompatible with this 
hypothesis. Others fancied them to be not really organised, 
but sports of nature, as they were called, the casual resem- 
blances of shells and fishes in stone. The Italians took the 
lead in speculating on these problems ] but they could only 
arrive now and then at a happier conjecture than usual, and 
do not seem to have planned any scheme of explaining the 
general structure of the earth.^ The Mundus Suhterraneus 
of iLthanasius Elircher, famous for the variety and originality 
of his erudition, contains probably the geology of his age, or 
at least his own. It was published in 1662. Ten out of 
twelve books relate to the surface or the interior of the earth, 
and to various terrene productions ] the remaming two to 
alchemy and other arts connected with mineralogy. Kircher 
seems to have collected a great deal of geographical and 
geological knowledge. In England, the spirit of observation 
was so strong after the establishment of the Eoyal Society, 
that the Philosophical Transactions, in this period, contain 
a considerable number of geognostic papers, and the genius 
of theory was aroused, though not at fipt in his happiest 
mood.^ 

82. Thomas Bnmet, master of the Charterhouse, a man 
fearless and somewhat rash, with more imagination Burnet’s 
than philosophy, but ingenious and eloquent, pub- Barth, 
lished in 1694 his Theoria Telluris Sacra, which he afterwards 
translated into English. The primary question for the early 
geologists had always been how to reconcile the phaenomena 
with which they were acquainted to the Mosaic narratives of 
the creation and deluge. Every one was satisfied that Ms 
own theory was the best ; but in every case it has hitherto 
proved, whatever may take place in future, that the proposed 
scheme has neither kept to the letter of Scripture nor to the 
legitimate deductions of philosophy. Burnet gives the reins 
to his imagination more than any other writer on that which, 
if not argued upon by inductive reasoning, must be the 
dream of one man, little better ii^reality, though it may be 
more amusing, than the dream of another. He seems to be 


« Lyell'a Principles of Cloology, voi. i. p. 25. ^ Thomson’s Hist, of Eoyal Society. 
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eminently ignorant of geological facts, and has hardly ever 
recourse to them as evidence*. And accordingly, though his 
book drew some attention as an ingenious romance, it does 
not appear that he made a single disciple. Whiston opposed 
other geo- Bumet’s theory, bnt with one not less unfounded, 
legists. nor with less ignorance of all that required to be 
known. Hooke, Lister, Bay, and Woodward came to the 
subject with more philosophical minds, and with a better 
insight into the real phsenomena. Hooke seems to have dis- 
played his nstial sagacity in conjecture; he saw that the 
common theory of explaining marine fossils by the Mosaic 
deluge would not suffice, and perceived that, at some time 
or other, a part of the earth^s crust must have been elevated 
and another part depressed by some subteiTaneous power. 
Lister was aware of the continuity of certain strata over 
large districts, and proposed the construction of geological 
maps. Woodward had a still more extensive knowledge of 
stratified rocks ; he was in a manner the founder of scientific 
mineralogy in England, but his geological theory was not 
less chimerical than those of his contemporaries.^ It was 
first published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1695.^ 
33. The Protogsea of Leibnitz appears, in felicity of con- 
protog^a jecture and minute attention to facts, far above any 
of Leibnitz. these. But this short tract was only published 
in 1749, and on reading it I have found an intimation that it 
was not written within the seventeenth century. Yet I can- 
not refrain from mentioning that his hypothesis supposes the 
gradual cooling of the earth from igneous fusion ; the form- 
ation of a vast body of water to cover the surface, a part of 
his theory but ill established, and apparently the weakest of 
the whole; the subsidence of the lower parts of the earth, 
which he takes to have been once on the level of the highest 
mountains, by the breaking in of vaulted caverns within its 
bosom ; the deposition of sedimentary strata from inunda- 


^ Lyell, p. 31. deprehendi reliqnias maris. Cam ergo 

^ Thomson, p. 207. ^ altcnitrom factiun oporteat, credibilius 

Sect. 21. He admits also a partial multoarbitrordeflliixisse aquas spontaneo 
elevation by intumescence, but says, ut nisn, quam ingeiitem terrainim partem 
vastissimfe Alpos ex solids jam terril incredibili violcntia tarn alto ascendisse. 
eruptione surrexerint, minus consenta- . Sect. 22. 
iieum piito. Scimus tamen et in, illis 
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tions, tlieir iiidiiratiGn/ and tlie sobseqnent covering of tliese 
by other strata throagb. Iresli imindations 5 with many other 
notions which have been gradually matured and rectified in 
the process of the science.*^ No one can read the Protogaea 
without perceiving that of all the early geologists, or indeed 
of all down to a time not very remote, Leibnitz came nearest 
to the theories which are most received in the English school 
at this day. It is evident that if the literal interpretatioii of 
Genesis, by a period of six natural days, had not restrained 
him, he would have gone much farther in his views of the 
progressive revolutions of the earth.® Leibnitz had made 
very minute inquiries, for his age, into fossil species, and 
was aware of the main facts which form* the basis of modern 
geology.^ 


Sect. IIL— On Anatomy anb Mebioine. 

34 . PoETAL begins the history of this period, which occupies 
more than 800 pages of his voluminous work, hy announcing 
it as the epoch most favourable to anatomy : in less than fifty 
years the science put on a new countenance ; nature is inter- 
rogated, every part of the body is examined 'With an observ- 
ing spirit ; the mutual intercourse of nations diffuses the 
light on every side; a number of great men appear, whose 
genius and industry excite our admiration.^ But for this 
very reason I must, in these concluding pages, glide over a 
subject rather foreign to my own studies, and to those of the 


” Facies teneri adhnc orbis saspius 
novata est ; donee quiesceiitibns cansis at- 
qiie sequiiibratis, consistentior einergeret 
status renim. ■ Unde jam duplex origo 
intelligitur firmorum corporum ; una 
cum ignis fusione refrigescerent, altem 
cum reconcrescerent ex solutione aqua- 
rum. Ncqiie igiturputandum est lapkks 
ecc sold asse fusione. Id enim potissi- 
mum de prima tan turn massa ex tf rrse 
basi aeeipio ; Nec dubito, postea mate- 
riam liquidam in siiperlicie telluris pro- 
ciirrentcm, quiote mox reddit^, ex ra- 
in ent is subac'tis in gent em materise vim 
deposuisse, quorum alia, varias terrse spe- 
cies fonnariuit, alia in saxa induniere, e 


quibus strata diversa sibi super imposita 
diversas prsecipitationum vices atquein- 
tervalla testantur. Sect. 4, 

This be calls the incunabula of the 
world, and the basis of a new science, 
which might be denominated 'naturalis 
geographia,^ But uiselj adds, licet con - 
spirent vestigia veteris mundi in prsesenti 
facie rmim, tamen rectius omnia deh- 
nient posteri, ubi euriositas eo proees- 
serit, ut per regiones proeurrentia soli 
genera et strata dcseribant. Sect, 5. 

® See sect. 21, et alibi, 
p Sect, 24, et usque ad finem libri. 

Q Hist, de rAnatomie, vol. iii. p, 1. 
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generality of my readers, with, a very brief enumeration of 
names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, though obstinate 
Circulation prejudice gave way but slowly. It was confirmed 
established, by the experiment of transfusing blood, tried on 
dogs, at the instance of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1657^ and 
repeated by Lower in 1661.^ Malpighi in 1661, and Leeu- 
wenhoek in 1690, by means of their microscopes, demonstra- 
ted the circulation of the blood in the smaller vessels, and 
rendered visible the anastomoses of the arteries and veins, 
upon which the theory depended.® From this time it seems 
to have been out of doubt. Pecquet’s discovery of the tho- 
racic duct (or rathen of its uses, as a reservoir of the chyle 
from which the blood is elaborated, for the canal itself had 
been known to Eustachius), stands next to that of Harvey, 
which would have thrown less light on physiology without 
it, and, like his, was persevei-ingly opposed.* 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is called by Portal, 

■Willis. who thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists, one 
Vioussene. greatest geniuses that ever lived ; his bold 

systems have given him a distinguished place among phy- 
siologers.^ His Anatomy of the Brain, in which, however, 
as in his other works, he was much assisted by an intimate 
friend and anatomist of the first character, Lower, is, accord- 
ing to the same writer, a masterpiece of imagination and 
labour. He made many discoveries in the structure of the 
brain, and has traced the nerves from it far better than his 
predecessors, who had in general very obscure ideas of their 
course. Sprengel says that Willis is the first who has 
assigned a peculiar mental function to each of the different 
parts of the brain ; forgetting, as it seems, that this hj^po- 
thesis, the basis of modern phrenology, had been generally 
received, as I understand his own account, in the sixteenth 
century.^ Yieussens of Montpellier carried on the discoveries 
in the anatomy of the nerves in his Heurographia Universalis, 
J684 ; tracing those arising from the spinal marrow, which 


' Sprengel, Hist, de la M^decine, voL “ P. 88. Biogr. imiv. 
iv. p. 120. * Sprengel, vol. iv. p. 250. Compare 

« Ibid. p. 126, 142, Tol. iii. p. 204. 

■‘Portal. Sprengel. 
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Willis liad not done, aiid following the mimite rmnifications 
of those that are spread over the skin.y 

37. Malpighi was the first who employed good microscopes 
ill anatomy, and thus revealed the secrets, we may 
say, of an invisible world, which Leenwerihoek 
afterwards, probably using still better instruments, explored 
■with surprising success* To Malpighi anatomists 
owe their knowledge of the structure of the lungs/ ^omists. 
Graaf has overthrown many errors, and suggested many 
truths in the economy of generation.*** Malpighi prosecuted 
this inquiry with his microscope, and first traced the progress 
of the egg during incubation. But the theory of evolution, 
as it is called, proposed by Harvey, and supported by Mal- 
pighi, received a shock by Leeuwenhoek’s or Hartsoeker’s 
discovery of spermatic animalcules, which apparently opened 
a new view of reproduction. The hypothesis they suggested 
became very prevalent for the rest of the seventeenth century, 
though it is said to have been shaken early in the next.^ 
Borelli applied mathematical principles to muscular move- 
ments in his treatise De Motu Animalium, Though he is a 
better mathematician than anatomist, he produces many in- 
teresting facts, the mechanical laws are rightly applied, and 
his method is clear and consequent.® Duverney, in his 
Treatise on Hearing, in 1683, his only work, obtained a con- 
siderable reputation 5 it threw light on many parts of a deli-* 
cate organ, which by their minuteness had long baffled the 
anatomist,^ In Mayow’s Treatise on Eespiration, published 
in London, 1668, we find the necessity of what is now called 
oxygen to that function laid down j but this portion of the 
atmosphere had been discovered by Bathurst and Henshaw 
ill 1654, and Hooke had shown by experiment that animals 
die when the air is deprived of it.® Euysch, a Butch physi- 
cian, perfected the art of injecting anatomical preparations, 
hardly known before, and thus conferred an inestimable 
benefit on the science. He possessed a celebrated cabinet of 
natural history.^ 

y Portal, vol. iv. p. 5. Sprengel, ^ Sprengel, p. 309, 
p. 256. Biogr. imiv. ® Portal, iii. 246. Biogr. uni^. 

* Portal, vol. iii. p. 120. Sprengel, ^ Portal, p. 464. Sprerigoi, p. 238. 
p. 578. ® Spreiigel, iii. 176, 181. 

» Portal, iii. 210. Sprengel, p. 303. ^ Id, p, 259. Biogr. imiv. 
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38. Tlie cliemical fheory of inedicine wMcli liad desceiided 
Medical Paracelsus througli Van Helniont, was pro- 

theories. pagated cMefly by Sylvius, a physician of Holland, 
who is reckoned the founder of what was called the chemiatric 
school His works were printed at Amstei'dam in 1679, but 
he had promulgated his theory from the middle of the cen- 
tury. His leading principle was that a perpetual fermenta- 
tion goes on in the human body, from the deranged action of 
which diseases proceed ; most of them from excess of acidity, 
though a few are of alkaline origin. fHe degraded the 
physician,’ says Sprengel, ^ to the level of a distiller or a 
brewer.’ This writer is very severe on the chemiatric 
school, one of their offences in his eyes being their recom- 
mendation of tea 5 ^ the cupidity of Dutch merchants conspi- 
ring with their medical theories.’ It must be owned that 
when we find them prescribing also a copious use of tobacco, 
it looks as if the trade of the doctor went hand in hand with 
those of his patients. Willis, in England, was a partisan of 
the chemiatries,^ and they had a great influence in Germany; 
though in Prance the attachment of most physicians to the 
Hippocratic and Galenic methods, which brought upon them 
so many imputations of pedantry, was little abated. A second 
school of medicine, which snperseded this, is called the iatro- 
mathematical. This seems to have arisen in Italy. Borelli’s 
application of mechanical principles to the muscles has been 
mentioned above. These physicians sought to explain every 
thing by statical and hydraulic laws ; they were therefore 
led to study anatomy, since it was only hy an accurate know- 
ledge of all the parts that they could apply their mathematics. 
John Bernouilli even taught them to employ the differential 
calculus in explaining the bodily functions.^ But this school 
seems to have had the same leading defect as the chemiatric; 
it forgot the peculiarity of the laws of organisation and life 
which often render those of inert matter inapplicable. Pit- 
cairn and Boerhaave were leaders of the iatro-mathematieians ; 
and Mead was reckoned the last of its distinguished patrons.^' 
Meantime, a third school of medicine grew up, denominated 


s Yol. V. p. 59. Biogr. imiv. 

Sprengol, p. 73. 

^ lU. p. 159. 


^ Id, p. 182. See Biographie inii- 
verselle, art. Boerhaave, for a general 
criticism of the iatro-mathematicians. 
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tlie empirieal 5 a name to be used in a good sense, as deno- 
ting tbeir regard to observation and experience, or the 
Baconian principles of philosophy. Sydenham was the first 
of these in England; bnt they gradually prevailed, to the 
exclusion of all systematic theory. The discovery of several 
medicines, especially the Peruvian barb, which was first used 
in Spain about 1640, and in England about 1654, contributed 
to the success of the empirical physicians, since the efficacy 
of some of these could not be explained on the hypotheses 
hitherto prevalent.”^ 


Sect. IV. — Oh Oriental Literature. 

39. The famous Polyglott of Brian Walton was published 
in 1657; but few copies appear to have been sold poiygiottof 
before the restoration of Charles II. in 1660, since 
those are very scarce which contain in the preface the praise 
of Cromwell for having facilitated and patronised the under- 
taking; praise replaced in the change of times by a loyal 
eulogy on tbe king. This Polyglott is in nine languages; 
though no one book of the Bible is printed in so many. 
Walton’s Prolegomena are in sixteen chapters or dissertations. 
His learning perhaps was greater than his critical acuteness 
or good sense ; such at least is the opinion of Simon and Le 
Long. The former, in a long examination of Walton’s Pro- 
legomena, treats him with all the superiority of a man who 
possessed both. Walton was assailed by some bigots at home 
for acknowledging various readings in the Scriptures, and 
for denying the authority of the vowel punctuation. His 
Polyglott is not reckoned so magnificent as the Parisian edi- 
tion of Le Long ; but it is fuller and more convenient,^ Ed- 
mund Castell, the coadjutor of Walton in this work, published 
his Lexicon Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which he had con- 
suinecl eighteen years and the whole of his substance. This 
is frequently sold together with the Polyglott. 


™ Sprengel, p. 413. , Britan. Biogr. univ. Brimet. Man.du 

« Simon, Hist, critique du Vieiix Libraire. 

Testament, p. oil, Chalmers. Biogr. ' 
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40. Hottiiiger of Zuricli, by a number of works on tlie 

Eastern languages^ and especially by the Bibliotheca 
Eotfcmger. established a reputation which 

these books no longer retain since the whole field of Oriental 
literature has been more fully explored. Silencer, 
Spencer. ^ treatise of great erudition, De Legibus Hebrse- 
orum, 1685, gaye some offence by the suggestion that several 
of the Mosaic institutions were borrowed from the Egyptian, 
though the general scope of the Jewish law was in opposition 
to the idolatrous practices of the neighbouring nations. The 
vast learning of Bochart expanded itself over Giuen- 
^ ' tal antiquity, especially that of which the Hebrew 
nation and language is the central point ; but his etjunolo- 
gical conjectures have long since been set aside, and he has 
not in other respects escaped the fate of the older Orientalists. 

41. The great services of Pococke to Arabic literature, 

which had commenced in the earlier part of the 
Pococke. century, were extended to the present. His edition 
and translation of the Annals of Eutychius in 1658, that of 
the History of Abulfaragius in 1663, with many other works of 
a similar nature, bear witness to his industry ; no Englishman 
probably has ever contributed so anuch to that province of 
learning.^ A fiim edition of the Koran, and still esteemed 
the best, was due to Marracci, professor of Arabic in the Sa- 
pienza or university of Borne, and published at the expense 
of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1698.^ But Prance had an Orien- 
talist of the most extensive learning in D’Herbelot, 
D Herbeiot. BibHotlieque orientale must be considered as 

making an epoch in this literature. It was published in 
1697, after his death, by Galland, who had also some share 
in arranging the materials. This work, it has been said, is 
for the seventeenth century what the History of the Huns by 
De Guignes is for the eighteenth ; with this difference, that 
D’Herbelot opened the road, and has often been copied by 
his successor.'^ 

42. Hyde, in his Eeligionis Persarum Historia, published 

in ] 700, was the first who illustrated in a systematic 
manner the religion of Zoroaster, which he always 
represents in a favourable manner. The variety and novelty 


® Clialrners. Biogr. imiv. 


P Tiraboschi, xi. S98. 


« Biogr. iniiv. 
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of its contents gave this book a credit wMcb in some degree 
it preserves ; but Hjde was ignorant of tbe ancient language 
of Persia, and is said to have been often misled by Mobam- 
medan authorities/ The vast increase of Oriental informa- 
tion in modern times^ as has been intimated above, renders 
it difficult for any work of tbe seventeentb century to beep 
its ground. In their own times, tbe writings of Kirch er on 
China, and still more those of Ludolf on Abyssinia, which 
were founded on his own knowledge of the country, claimed 
a respectable place in Oriental learning. It is remarkable 
that very little was yet known of tbe Indian languages, 
though grammars existed of the Tamul, and perhaps some 
others, before the close of the seventeenth century/ 


SlicT. T. — Oisi GeooeapE:y aistd Histoet. 

43. The progress of geographical science long continued to 
be slow. If we compare the map of the world in j^apaofth© 
1651, by Mcolas Sanson, esteemed on all sides the ^^nsons. 
best geographer of his age, with one by his son in 1692, the 
differences will not appear, perhaps, so considerable as we 
might have expected. Yet some improveihent may be de- 
tected by the eye. Thus the Caspian Sea has assumed its 
longer diameter from north to south, contrary to the old map. 
But the sea of Aral is still wanting. The coasts of Wew 
Holland, except to the east, are tolerably laid down, and 
Corea is a peninsula, instead of an island. Cambalu, the 
imaginary capital of Tartary, lias disappeared ; ^ but a vast 
lake is placed in the centre of that region ; the Altai range 
is carried far too much to the north, and the name of Siberia 
seems unknown. Africa and America have nearly the same 
outline as before ; in the former, the empire of Monomotopa 
stretches to join that of Abyssinia in about tbe twelfth degree 
of south latitude ; and the Mle still issues, as in all the old 
maps, from a lake Zayre, in nearly the same parallel. The 


Biogr. XLmv, baWy Pekin ; but tbe geographers fre- 

« Eiebliorn, Gesch. del* Cultiir, y. 269. quently placed this capital of Cathay 
* The Cambalu of Marco I^olo is pro- north of the wall of China. 
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coasts of Europe, and especially of Scandinavia, are a little 
more accurate than before. The Sanson family, of whom 
several were publishers of maps, did not take pains enough 
to improve what their father had executed, though they 
might have had material helps from the astronomical obser- 
vations which were now continually made in different parts 
of the world. 

44*. Such was the state .of geography when, in 1699, De 

i) e Lisle’s Lisle, tliB real foander of the science, at the age of 
woSd. ^ twenty-four, published his map of the world. He 
had been guided by the observations, and worked under the 
directions of Cassini, whose tables of the emersion of Ju- 
piter’s satellites, calculated for the meridian of Bologna, in 
1668, and, with much improvement, for that of Paris, in 1 693, 
had prepared the way for the perfection of geography. The 
latitudes of different regions had been tolerably ascertained 
by observation; but no good method of determining the 
longitude had been known before this application of Galileo’s 
great discovery. It is evident that the appearance of one of 
those satellites at Paris being determined by the tables to a 
precise instant, the means. were given, with the help of suffi- 
cient clocks, to find the longitudinal distance of other places 
by observing the diffei-ence of time ; and thus a great number 
of observations having gradually been made, a basis was laid 
for an accurate delineation of the surface of the globe. The 

j) revious state of geography and the imperfect knowledge 
which the mere experience of navigators could furnish, may 
be judged by the fact that the Mediterranean sea was set 
down with an excess of 800 leagues in length, being more 
than one-third of the whole. De Lisle reduced it within its 
bounds, and cut off at the same time 500 leagues from the 
longitude of Eastern Asia. This was the commencement of 
the geographical labours of De Lisle, which reformed, in the 
first part of the eighteenth century, not only the general 
outline of the world, but the minuter relations of various 
countries. His maps amount to more than one hundred 
sheets." 


" Eloge de Do Lisle, in CEuvres de Fontenolle, vol. vi. p. 253. Eioge de 
Cassini, in vol. v. p. 328. Diogn. univ. 
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45. THe books of travels, in the last fifty years of the semi- 
teentb. century, were far more numerous and more voyages and 
valuable than in any earlier period, but we bave no 

space for more than a few names. Gemelli Carreri, a Nea- 
politan, is the first wbo claims to have written an account of 
bis own travels round the world, describing Asia and America 
with mucb detail. His Giro del Mondo was published in 
1099. Carreri has been strongly suspected of fabrication, 
and even of having never seen tb^ countries which he de- 
scribes ; but his charactei*, I know not with what justice, has 
been latterly vindicated.’^ The French justly boast the excel- 
lent travels of Chardin, Bernier, Thevenot, and Tavernier in 
the Bast ; the account of the Indian archipelago and of China 
by Meuhoff, employed in a Dutch embassy to the latter 
empire, is said to have been interpolated by the editors, 
though he was an accurate and faithful observer. ^ Several 
other relations of voyages were published in Holland, some 
of which can only be had in the native language. In English 
there were not many of high reputation : Dampier’s Yoyago 
Round the lYorld, the first edition of which was in 1697, is 
better known than any which I can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of historians of this period 
are neither a luminous philosoph}^, nor a rigorous 
examination of evidence. But, as before, wb men- 
tion only a few names in this extensive province of literature. 
The History of the Conquest of Mexico by Antonio 

De Solis is ^the last good work,^ says Sismondi, 
perhaps too severely as to others, ^ that Spain has produced ; 
the last where purity of taste, simplicity, and truth are pre- 
served ; the imagination, of which the author had given so 
many proofs, does not appear.^ ^ Bouterwek is not less favour- 
able ; but Robertson, who holds De Solis rather cheap as an 
historian, does net fail to censure even his style. 

47. The French have some authors of history who by their 
elegance and perspicuity, might deserve notice ; such Memoirs of 
as St. Real, , Father D’Orleans, and even Varillas, 
proverbially discredited as he is for want of veracity. The 


* Tiratoseti, xi. 86. SaM, xi. 442. ^ y Biogr. tiniv. 
* Litterature du Midi, i\^. 103. 
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Memoirs of Cardinal De Eetz rise above these ; their ani- 
mated style^ their excellent portraitures of character, their 
acute and brilliant remarks, distinguish their pages, as much 
as the similar qualities did their author. ^ They are written/ 
says Voltairej ^ with an air of greatness, an impetuosity and 
an inequality which are the image of his life ; his expression, 
sometimes incorrectj> often negligent, but almost always 
original, recals continually to* his readers what has been so 
frequently said of Cmsar’^ Commentaries, that he wrote with 
the same spirit that he canned on his wars.’ * The Memoirs 
of Grammont, by Antony Hamilton, scarcely challenge a 
place as historical, but we are now looking more at the style 
than the intrinsic importance of hooks. Every one is aware 
of the peculiar felicity and fascinating gaiety which they 
display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on TJniversal History is per- 
Bossiieton haps the greatest effort of his wonderful genius. 
' Every preceding abridgment of so immense a sub- 

ject had been superficial and dry. He first irradiated the 
entire annals of antiquity down to the age of Charlemagne 
with flashes of light that reveal an unity and coherence 
which had been lost in their magnitude and obscurity. It 
is not perhaps an unfair objection that, in a history calling 
itself that of alF mankind, the Jewish people have obtained a 
disproportionate regard; and it might be almost as reason- 
able, on religious grounds, to give Palestine an ampler space 
in the map of the world, as, on a like pretext, to make the 
scale of the Jewish history so much larger than that of the 
rest of the human race. The plan of Bossuet has at least 
divided his book into two rather heterogeneous portions. 
But his conceptions of Greek, and still more of Eomaii his- 
tory, are generally magnificent ; profound in philosophy, with 
an outline firm and sufficiently exact, never condescending to 
• trivial remarks or petty details ; above all, vrritteii in that 
close and nervous style which no one certainly in the French 
language has ever surpassed. It is evident that.Moiitesquieu 
in all his writings, but especially in the Grandeur et Dek^.a- 
deuce des Eomains, had the Discourse of Bossuet before his 


® Biogr. iiniv,, whonce I take the quotation. 
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eyes; lie is more aciite, sometimes^ ingenions, and has 
reflected longer on particular topics of inquiry^ but lie wants 
the simple majesty, the comprehensive eagle-like glance of 
the illustrious prelate, 

49. Though we fell short in England of the historical 
reputation which the first part of the century miglit English 
entitle us to claim, this period may be reckoned that 

in which a critical attention to truth, sometimes rather too 
minute, but always praiseworthy, began to be characteristic 
of our researches into fact. The only book that I shall 
mention is Barnet’s History of the Eeformation, 
written in a better style than those who know Bur- ' 
net by his la.ter and more negligent wort are apt to conceive, 
and which has the signal merit of having been the first in 
English, as far as I remember, which is fortified by a large 
appendix of documents. This, though frequent in Latin, 
had not been so usual in the modern languages. It became 
gradually very frequent and almost indispensable in historical 
writings, where the materials had any peculiar originality. 

* ^ * * -Sf -Jf * 

50. The change in the spirit of literature and of the pub- 
lic mind in general, which had with gradual and 
never-receding steps been coming forward in the 
seventeenth century, but especially in the latter 

part of it, has been so frequently pointed out to the readers 
of this and the last volume, that I shall only quote an ob- 
servation of Bayle. ^1 believe,^ he says, ^that the sixteenth 
century produced a greater number of learned men than the 
seventeenth ; and yet the former of these ages was far from 
being as enlightened as the latter. During the reign of 
criticism and philology, we saw in all Europe many prodigies 
of erudition. Since the study of the new philosophy and 
that of living languages has inti’oduced a different taste, wo 
have ceased to behold this vast and deep learning. But in 
return there is diffused through the republic of letters a 
more subtle understanding and a more exquisite discern- 
ment; men are now less learned but more able/^ The 
volumes which are now submitted to the public contain suffi- 
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cient evidence of this intellectual progress both in philosophy 
and in polite literature, 

51. I here terminate a work, which, it is hardly necessary 
to say, has furnished the occupation of not veiw few 
years, and which, for several reasons, it is not my 
intention to prosecute any farther. The length of these 
volumes is already greater than I had anticipated ; yet I do 
not perceive much that could have been retrenched without 
loss to a part, at least, of the literary world. For the appro- 
bation which the first of them has received I am grateful ; 
for the few corrections that have been communicated to me 
I am not less so; the errors and deficiencies of which I am 
not specially aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot affect to 
doubt that I have contributed something to the general lite- 
rature of my country, something to the honourable estima- 
tion of my own name, and to the inheritance of those, if it 
is for me still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to 
bequeath it. 
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ary, 652. Character of his works, 553. 
His Dictionary, observation of, 609 
Beattie, Dr. William, Essay on Truth 
of, ii. 441 TO. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, plays of, iii. 
98 : — The Woman-hater, iii. 98 to. 
Corruption of their text, 99, The 
Maid’s Tragedy, criticism on, id. to.* 
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AEMINIUS 

iii. 273. In England, 27d. In Hol- 
land, i. 662, ii. 340, lii. 274, 275 
Arminins, James, Professor at Leyden, 

ii. 333 

Armorica, Be la Ene’s res#trches in, i, 
36 Traditions of, iA 
Arnanld, Antoine, Erencli controversial 
writer,!]. 458, iii. 263, 272, 321. His 
‘Art de Penser,’ 303 n„ 322, 370. 
' On true and false Ideas,’ 342. His 
objections to tbe ^ Meditationes ’ of 
Descartes, ii. 439, 446 
, Angelica, iii. 272 
Arndt’s ‘True Christianity,’ ii 363 
Aroraatari, botanical writer, iii. 595 
Arrebo, Norwegian poe^, iii. 26 
*Ars magna,’ by Jerome Cardan, the 
algebraist, i. 463 
— , of Raymond Lully, i . 323, 324 
Artedi, works of, ii. 240 
Arthur and the Round Table, early 
. romances of, i. 186 ii. 220, Ques- 
tion as to his victories, i, 35. Remarks 
on the story of, 36, 136 
Arundelian marbles, at Oxford, ii. 294. 
Asconsius, Badius, the printer and com- 
mentatoiv i. 261, 339, 497 
Ascham, i. 351, iii. 145. His treatise 
of the ‘Schoolmaster,’!. 527, ii. 196. 
His Toxophilus, i. 458 
Asellius, his discovery of the Lacteals, 

iii. 218 

Asia, voyages to India, China, &c. ii. 
252, 253, 255 

Asola, Andrew of, nis edition of Q-alen, 
1. 33o 

‘Asolani,’ the, of Bembo, i. 267 
"Assises de Jerusalem,’ doubts as to the 
age of the French code, i. 28 
Astrology, Bodin’s opinions on, ii. 60 
Astronomy,!. 3, 118. Treatise of Co- 
pernicus on the heavenly bodies, 467, 
ii. 9. 420. State of the science of, iii. 
171. Works of Kepler, 184, 185. 
Of Tycho' Brahe, 184, 186 
Athanasian Creed, Jeremy Taylor on, 
ii. 348 

Atheism, Cudworth’s refutation of, iii.307 
Atomic theory of Dalton, ii. 416 
Atterbury, Dr., controversy of, with 
Bentley, hi. 252 

Aubign^, Agrippa d’, his ‘Baron de 
Fseneste,’ hi. 169 
Aubrey’s Manuscripts, ii. 433 n. 
Augerianus, criticism on, ii. 204 
Augsburg, the Confession of, i, 360, 
386, 544, 678. Library of, 484 
Auguis, ‘Reciieil des Anciens Poetes’ 
by, i. 34, ii. 118 
Augurellus, criticism on, ii. 204 
Augustin, ‘De Civitate Dei,’ ii., 283. 


■BACON 

His system of divinity, i. 563. The 
Anti-Pelagian writings of, iii. 270. 
The ‘Augustines’ of Jansenius, ih. 
Doctrine of, ii. 447. Controvt'rsy on 
Drace and Free-wdll, 330, 331 
Augustinus, Archbishop of Tarragona, 
1.533 

— , on Civil Law, ii. 70, 73 
Aungerville, his library, i. 110 
Aunoy, Comtesso d’, novels of, iii. 569, 
Aiirispa, John, i. 102, 104 
Australia, supposed delineation of, in 
1536, i. 479 n. 

‘Autos,’ or spiritual dramas, of Gil 
Vicente, i. 264. ‘ Sacramentales ’ in 
Spain, ii.l 56 

Aveiienada’s invectives on Cervantes, 
iii. 155 

Averani, the Florentine, iii. 493 
Averroes, disciples of, i. 19. His doc- 
trines, 142, 202, 397, ii. 5, 13 
Avitiis, poems of, i. 9 n. 

Ayala, Balthazar, i. 576. His treatise 
on the rights of war, ii. 79. List of 
subjects treated upon, 79 
Aylmer, English writer, ih. 145 
Azo, pupils of, i, 64 


ACH AUMONT, poet, iii. 471 
Bacon, Lord, his Henry VII., ii. 

428, iii. 150. Its philosopliical spirit, 
229. His Essajs, ii. 33, 517. Maxims 
of, ih. 235. His Philosophy, ii. 390, 
391, iii. 281. Letter to Father Eul- 
gontio, ii. 391 On the Advance- 
ment of Learning, h. 393, 397, 398, 
404, 429-432. De Interpretation 0 
Naturae, h. 370 n. De Augmentis 
Scientiarum, 393, 396, 397, 403, 419, 

429, 435. His Instauratio Magna, 

393-396. Divided into Parti tiones 
Scientiarum, 393. Novum Organum, 
ii. 392, 397, 403, 411-414, 417, 419, 
430 n.y 427 435. Natural History, 

395, 428. Scala Intellectus, 395. 
Anticipationes Philosophise, 396. 
Philosophia Secunda, ih. Course of 
studying his works, 397. Nature 
of the Baconian Induction, 399, 
ipis dislike of Aristotle, 402. Fine 
passage on Poetry, 404, Natural 
theology and metaphysics, 405, 407. 
Final causes, 406. On the constitu- 
tion of max! in body and mind, 407. 
Logic, Grammar, and Rhetoric, ii. 
408, hi. 310. Ethics, ii. 409. 
Politics, 410. Theolog}'", 411. Falla- 
cies and Idola, 412. His confideiieo, 
415. Limits to our knowledge by 
sense, 417. Inductive logic, 41*8 
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422, 423. His pliilosophy founded 
on observation and experiment, 420. 
Further examination and result of 
the whole, 419-425. Object of Ills 
pliilosophieal writings, 403. jAnd 
their effect, 427 ??. His prejudice 
against mathematics, 431. Bis wit, 
432. - Ills feme on the Continent, 433. 
His views on an universal jurispru- 
dence, 590. His History of Henry 
VII., 428. His Centuries of Natural 
History, 394, His views on Political 
Philosophy, 631. Comparison of, 
W'ith Galileo, 428. His style, iii. 150. 
Occasional references to his opinions 
and authority, i. 317, ii. 17, 259 n., 
iii, 191, 308,' 344, 862, 377, 603 
Bacon, Boger, i. 80, 116. His ‘Opus 
Majlis^ and inventions, 117. His 
resemblance to Lord Bacon, 117. 
Optics by, ii. 232 
Badius, Jodocus, printer, i. 285 
Baif, Lazarus, French poet, i. 285, 342, 
447,11115,117%. 

Baillet, his opinion of Henry Stephens, 
i. 499, His ‘ Jugemens des S^-avans,’ 
iii. 49 563. His ‘ Life of Des- 
cartes, Vii. 464 n., iii. 316 539 n. 

Bains, his doctrine condemned by Pius 
V., iii. 269, 271. Controversy raised 
by, i. 661 

Balbi, John, the ‘ Catholicon ’ of, i. 82 
and n, 

Balbuena, epic poem of, iii. 12 n. 

Balde, ‘Sylvje’ of, iii. 63 
BaMi, his ‘La Nautica,’ ii. 93, Sonnets 
of, 86 

Baldric, Bishop of Utrecht, i. 94 
Balduin, on Boman Law, i. 533, ii. 73 
Baldus, the jurisconsult, i, 67, ii. 83 
Baldwin of 'Wittenberg, ii. 612 
Ballads, Spanish, i. 239, ii. 112. Ger- 
man, 120. English and Scottish, 135. 
[See Poetry.] 

Balzac, ii. 433 Ilis critique on 
Hoinshis, iii. 51. On Bonsard, ii. 116. 
Ilis ‘ Letters,* iii. 134-137. His style, 
637, 643 

Bandollo, novels of, ii. 213, iii, 128 
Barbaro, Francis, ethical ‘Dialogues* 
of, i. 108 m 

Barbarous, on the acceptation %f the 
term, i. 20 n, 

Barbarus, Hermolaus, i. 197, 227 
Barbeyrac, commentator on Grotius and 
Puffondorf, ii. 326,561 hi. 

412, 414, 416 n. 

Barbier, d’Aiicour, his attack on Bou- 
Iioixrs* Entretiens, iii, 542. On the 
Turkish Spy, 673 n. 

Barbosa, Arias, i. 177, 343 


. BEAUMONT 

Barbour, John, liis Scottish poem of 
‘The Brace,* i. 48 

Barclay, the ‘ Argenis ’and ‘Enphormio * 
of, iii. 165, 166, ii. 286 
— , Willit^, ‘ De Begno et Begali 
Potestate,’ ii. 45, 301, 630 
Baretor Barrett, John, his Lexicon, i. 526 
Barham, Mr., translation of the Adamus 
Exul of Grotius, iii. 60 n. 

Bark, Peruvian, first used as a medicine, 
iii. 603 

Barlaam, mission of, i, 100. Treatise 
of, on Papacy, 528 

Barlseus, Gaspar, Latin poems of, iii. 52 
Barometer, Pascal’s experiment on, ii. 
403 w. 

Baronius, Cardinal, ‘ Annals of Ecclesi- 
astical Histon ’ of, i. 490, 520, 580, 
581. Continued by Spondanus, ii. 357 
Burros, J. de, his ‘Asia,’ ii. 253 
Barrow, Dr. Isaac, Greek professor, iii. 
249. Latin poetry of, 495. His Ser- 
mons, 269, 276, 296 
Barthius, Gaspar, his ‘Pornobosco- 
didascalus,’ i. 266. His * Adversaria,* 
69 n,, ii. 283 

Bartholin, the physician, hi. 219 
Bartholomew massacre, justified by Bo- 
lero, ii. 49, and Naude, 627 
Bartoli, Jesuit, his writings, iii. 130 
Bartolus, jurist, i. 67, h. 72 
Basing, John, i. 114 
Basle, press of Frobenius at, i. 276. 

Council of, i. 574 
Basson, Sebastian, ii. 379 
Bathurst discovers vital air, iii. 601 
‘Battle of the Books,’ the, hi. 576 
Baudius, Dominic, ii. 148 
Bauhin, John and Gaspar, their works 
on botany, hi. 210 

—, Gerard, his ‘ Phytopinax,’ ii. 245 
Baxter, William, his commentary on the 
Latin tongue, hi. 251 
— jBicliard, treatise on the Grotian 
doctrines, ii. 318 n, 

Bayard, le Chevalier, memoirs of, i. 480 
Bayle, his critical remarks, ii. 434 n. 
His ‘Philosophical Commentary on 
Scripture,’ iii. 289. ‘ Avis aux Ee- 
fugi4s,*the, 451. His'Nourelles d& 
la B6publiquo des Lettres,’ 550. His 
‘ PensAes sur la Com^te de 1680,’ 552. 
His Historical and Critical Diction- 
ary, 652. Characterof his works, 553. 
His Dictionary, observation of, 609 
Beattie, Dr. William, Essay on Truth 
of, ii. 441 n. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, plays of, iii. 
98: — The Woman-hater, iii. 98 n. 
Corruption of their text, 99. The 
Maid’s Tragedy, criticism on, id. w., 
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3 00. Piiilsister, King and no 
King, 103. The Elder Brother, 102. 
The Spanish Curate, 103, 110. The 
Custom of the Qountrj, 104. The 
Loyal Subject, 104. Beggar’s Bush, 
105. The Scornful Lady, ib, Ta- 
leutinian, 1 06. Two Noble Kinsmen, 
107. The Faithful Shepherdess, 46, 
08, 108. Hole a Wife and Have a 
Wife, 109, no. The Knight of the 
Burning Fe.stle, 109. The Chances, 
ih, Varioiis other of Fletcher’s plays, 
ih. Origin of Fletcher’s ceme- 
dies, 110. Defects of the plots, 111, 
114 n. Sentiments and style, dra- 
matic, 112. Characters, id. Their 
tragedies inferior to their comedies, 
113. Their female portraitures, X14. 
Criticisms on, id,' 

Beaumont, Sir John, his ‘Bosworth 
Field, Mil. 36 

< Beaux Stratagem,’ play of, iii, 630 
Becanus, principles of, ii. 626 
Beccari, Agostini, pastoral drama of, ii. 
152 

Boccatolli, i. 105 

Beelver,his ‘PhysicaSuhterranea,’iii. 580 
Beckmann’s ‘ History of Inventions,’ i. 
252, 253 

Beda, his censure of Erasmus, i, 362 
Bode, the Yenerablo, character of his 
writings, i. 5 

'B 'ggar’s Bush,’ play of, iii. 105 
Behmen Boehm, Jacob, i. 403, ii.380 
B jhn, writings of iii. 528, 571 
Bekker, his ‘ Monde enchantd,’ iii. 299 
Belgic poets, iif 148 
Belief, Hobbes on, ii. 484 
Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, ii. 277 
n.y 121 280 n, 

Bellarmin, Cardinal, a Jesuit^i. 562 

572. His merits as a controversial 
writer of the Church of Rome, 573, 
576, iii. 258. Replies by his adver- 
saries named ^Anti-Bellarminus,’ i. 

573. His ‘Answer to James I.’ ii. 301. 
Bellay, French poet, ii. 115, 116, Latin 

poems of, 147 

Belleau, French poet, ii. 115 
Belleforest, translator of Bandello’s 
novels, ii. 214 

Bellenden, his treatise ‘ De tStatu,’ ii. 526 
Bellius, Martin (or Castalio), i. 667 
Bello, Francesco, surnamed II Oieco, 
poet, i. 232 

Bellori, Italian antiquarian writer, iii. 
254 

Belon, Travels of, and Natural History 
by, ii. 238, 247 

BembD, Pietro, i. 322, 330, 489. The 
‘ Asolani ’ of, 267, An imitator’ of - 


BEETHOLD 

Petrarch and Cicero, 423. Beauties 
and defects of, 424. Tassoni’s cen- 
sure of, for adopting lines from Pe- 
trarch, 424. PI is elegance, f. 455, 
ii. 207. ‘Le Prose,’ by, i. 458. 
Latin poems of, 432, 482. Enjoys 
his library, and the society of the 
learned at Padua, 456, Judicious 
criticisms of, 458 
Berninis, ii. 204 
Benacus, poems on the, i. 442 
Benedetti, the geometrician, ii, 229, 233. 
Benedictines, their influence in the pre- 
servation of classical MSS., i. 4,72. 
Of St. Maur, the ‘ Histoire Litteraire 
de la P'ranee,’ by the, i. 14, 52 
Benefices, Sarpi’s Treatise on, ii. 302. 

History of the Council of Trent, 303 
Beni, his commentary on the Poetics of 
Aristotle, ii. 206, iii. 132 
Benivieni, Italian poet, i. 233 
Benserade, French court poet, iii. 471 
Bentham, Jeremy, iii. 409 
Bentivoglio, Cardinal, his Letters, iii. 
127. His Civil Wars of Flanders, 
228. Satires of, ii. 94 
Bentley, Dr. Richard, his epistle to 
Mill, iii. 251. On the epistles of 
Phalaris, ih. Controversy with At- 
terbury, 252 

Benzoni, ‘ Novi Orbis Historia’ of, ii. 242 
Beowulf, poem of, i. 133 
Berald, N., French scholar, i. 285 
Berchoeur, learning of, i. 96, 121 
Berenger, controversy with, i, 13 

— of Carpi, his fame as' an ana- 
tomist, i. 471, hi. 212, 214 n, 

Berenice, tragedy of, by Racine, iii. 501 
Bergerac, Cyrano de, his ‘Le P^ant 
jou4,’iii. 75, 168. His romances, 568 
Berigard, Claude, his ‘ Circuli Pisani ’ 
ii. 379 

Berkeley, Bishop, works a)f, ii. 441, iii. 
366,373 

Bermudez, tragedies of, ii, 1^ 

Berni, his ‘ Orkndo Innamorato,’ i. 312, 
372. His lighter productions, cha- 
racter of, 373. Boiardo’s poem of 
Orlando re-written by, 427, 428. Lu- 
dicroiis poetry named after him, 
Poesia Bernesca, 426 
Brenier’s epitomebf Oassendi,!] i. 3 1 6, 368 

— Travels, iii. 607 

Bernouilli, John, on the DilFerential 
Calculus, iii. 602 

Beroaldo, librarian of the Yatican, i. 
270, 481 

Berquin, Lewis, first martyr to Pro- 
testantism in France, i. 366 w. 
Berthold, Archbishop of Mentz, censor 
on books, i, 255 
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Bertoldo, romance of, iii. 8 n. 

Bessarioii, Cardinal, his ‘ Adversus ea- 
Inmniatorem Platonis,’ i. 163 
Betliiino, Mr. Drinhwater, his Life of 
G-.dilco, iii. 189 n. 

Betterton, the actor, iii. 521, 522 
Boza, ‘ de Hsereticis pimiendis,’ i. 567 
His Latin Testament, 584. Latin 
poetry of, ii. 147. His learning, i, 
579 

Bibhiena, Car(iinal, his comedy of 
‘ Galancira,* i. 264 

Bible, Mazarin, the first printed book, 
the, i. 156, iii. 221, 222. In modern 
langnages prohibited by the Pope and 
burnt, ii. 267. The Polyglott Bible 
of Alcala, i. 321. Douay, ii. 368. 
The Sistine Bible, i. 584. That by 
Clement VIII., ib. Protestant Bi- 
bles and Testaments, zb. G-eneva 
Bible — Coverdale’s Bible, ib. The 
Bishops’ Bible, 585. Luther’s trans- 
lations, i. 367. English Bible, trans- 
lated under the authority of James I., 

ii. 367. Style of, 368. [See Serip- 
tures.] 

Bibliander, New Testament of, i. 390 
Bibliographical works, ii. 265 
‘ Bibliotheca Siissoxiana,’ i. 157 n. 

‘ Bibliotheca Universalis,’ of Gesner, ii. 
265 

‘Bibliotheca Eratrum Polonarum,’ ii.337 
‘ Bibliothfeciue Universelle,’ of Le Clerc, 

iii. 274 

‘ Biblioth6ques, Universelle,’ * Choisie,’ 
et ‘ Ancienne et Moderne,’ celebrity of 
these reviews, iii. 274 
— Eran9aises, of La Croix and of 
Verdi or, ii, 211, 266 
Biddle, Unitarian writer, iii. 278 
Bills of exchange, earliest, i. 63 «. 
Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, ii. 48 ?i. 
BiographiaBritannica Literaria, i. 6 n. 
Biographic Unh'erselle, the, ii, 195 n. 
et passim. 

Biondo, Flavjo, i. 173 
Blackmore’s pr)ems, iii. 491 
Blackwood’s Magazine, papers on the 
Faery Queen, ii. 138 n. 

Bladus, printer at Rjme, i. 335 
Blaow, ‘ Maps of/ &c. iii. 227, 223 
Blanchet, Pierre, i. 221 
Blank verso, first introduction of, i. 437 
ii. 124. Milton’s, iii. 481. Of Mar- 
lowe, ii. 173. Of other authors, 176. 
Blomfield, Dr. Charles, Bishop of Lon- 
don, on the corruption of the Greek 
language, i. 98 n. Article in the 
Quarterly Review, 337 n. Article 
on JEschylus in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, iii, 250 
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Blondel, controversialist, ii. 336, 357 
Blood, circulation of the, ii. 248, iii. 
212,218, 600. Passage in Servetus 
on, i., 473. Supfosed to have been 
discovered by Sarpi, ii. 302 
Blood, transfusion of, iii. 600 
Boccaccio, crifici sin on his taste and 
Latin works, i. 84, 455. His ‘ Ec- 
logues,’ 85. His Novels, ii. 213, His 
‘ Genealogiae Deorum,’ i 510. His 
‘ Decamerone,’ 455. His ‘DeCasibiis 
Virorum Illustriura,’ ii. 122 
Boccaliiii, Trajan, iii. 127. His Rag- 
gnagli di Parnasso, ib. 233. His 
Pietra del Paragone, 129 
Boehart, the ‘ Geograph i a Sacra’ of, iii, 
223. His ‘ Hierozoicon, ib. His 
w’orks on Hebrew, &c., 604 
Bodin, John, writings of, i. 582, 583, 

ii. 526, 631, iii. 147. Analysis of 
his treatise of ‘ The Republic,’ ii. 51- 
67. Comparison of, with Machiavel 
and Aristotle, 68. With Montes- 
quieu, ib. See 70 72. 

Bodius (or Boyd), Alexander, ii. 149 
Bodley, Sir Thomas, founder of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, ii. 260, 

iii. 230. Its catalogue, 232. Its 
Oriental Manuscripts, 225 

Boerhaave, works of, iii. 602 
Bo4tie, Stephen de la, ' Le Contr’ Un’ 
of, ii. 36, 37 

Boethius, character and death of, i. 2. 
Ilis ‘ Consolation of Philosophy/ i. 2. 
Poem on, 25 • 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Count of Scan- 
dianOj i l 65, 230. His ‘ Orlando In- 
namorato ’ reviewed, 230, 312, 313 
Boileau, satire of, iii. 163, 165, 468, 
Praises Malherbe, 19. His ‘Epistles,’ 

468, ‘ Art of Poetry,’ ib. Comparison 
with Horace, 469. His Liitrin, 8 zz. 

469, 470. Character of his poetry, 

470, 566. His Longinus, 548 

Bois or Boyse, Mr., reviser of the Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible, i. 525 
Boisrobert, French academician, iii. 139 
Bologna, university of, i. 15 16, 19, 

ii. 258. Painters, ii. 102 
Bombelli, Algebra of, ii. 227 
Bon, Professor of Civil Law, iii. 458 n. 
Bonarelli, his Filli di Sciro, a pastoral 
drama, iii. 58 

Bonamy, literaiy essays of, i. 20 
Bonaventura, doctrines of, i. 139 
Bond, John, his notes on Horace, ii. 284 
Bonfadio, correspondence of, ii. 192 
Bonnefons, or Bonifonius, ii. 148 
Books, the earliest printed, i. 154, 166. 
Price of in the Middle Ages, i, 107. 
Number of printed in the loth o'-- 
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tiiry, 172, 267, 276. Price of, after 
the invention of printing, 250. Price 
for the hire of, in tho 14th century, 
253. Ilcstraints or^^the sale of printed, 
25 1. Prohibition of certain, ii. 
200. Book fairs, 262, 264. Book- 
sellers’ catalogues, 264, Bookselling 
trade, i. 249. Mutilation of, by the 
visitors of Oxford, temp, Edward VI., 
523. [See Printing.] 

Eordonc’s Islands of the World, with 
Charts, i. 479 

Borelli, * de Motu Animalinm,’ iii. 601 
Borghino, Raffaelle, treatise on Paint- 
ing hy, ii. 191 

Borgia, Francis, Duke of Gandia, i, 377. 
Borgo, Luca di, ii, 223 
Boscan, Spanish poetry of, i. 428, ii, 
106, iii. 11 

Bosco, John do Saero, his ‘ Treatise on 
the Sphere,’ i. 114, 115 
Bossu, on Epic Poetry, iii. 545 
Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, ii. 334, 
344, iii. 281, 292. The ‘Histoire 
Universelle ’ of, 256, 608. His Ser- 
mon before the Assembly of tho Gal- 
Jican Clergy, 259. Draws up tho 
Four Articles, 260. His ‘ Exposition 
do la Foi Catholique,’ 263. Contro- 
versial writings of, 264 n,y 265. His 
* Variations of the Protestant 
Churches,’ iii. 267. Funeral dis- 
courses of, 293, 533 

Botalof Asti, pupil of Fallopius, ii. 249. 
Botanical gardens instituted at Naples, 
Marburgh, Pisa, and at Padua, i. 474. 
Montpellier, ii. 242. Chelsea, iii. 696. 
Botany, science of, i. 474, ii. 241, 242. 
Poems of Eapin and Delille on gar- 
dens, iii. 494, 496. Writers on, i. 
474, 475, ii. 241, 242, iii. 210, 238, 
689, ^94. Medical, i, 271 ^ 

Botero, Giovanni, his ‘Bagionedi State,’ 

ii. 49. His * Cosmography,’ 256. On 
‘Political Economy,’ 531 

Boucher ‘ De just^ Henrici III. abdi- 
catione,’ ii. 44 

Bouchetel, his translation of the He- 
cuba of Euripides, i. 447 
Bouhours, critic and grammarian, iii. 

, 19. His ‘ Entretiens d’Ariste et 
d’Eugene,’ 540. Sarcasms of, 542. 
His ‘ LaManifere de bien Penser,’ 643 
Bouillaud, the Italian astronomer, iii. 
191 

Bourbon, Anthony, original of Panta- 
gruel, i. 453 

— , or Borbonius, Latin poem of, 

iii. 50 

Bourdalouo, lo P6rc, style of his ser- 
mons, iii. 292 
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Bourdiii, the Jesuit, objections by, to the 
Meditations of Descartes, ii. 446 
Bourgeoise, Jacques, dramatic writer, i. 
447 

‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ’ of Moliere, 
a diverting moral satire, iii, 515 
Boursault, his ‘ Le Mereure Galant,’ iii. 
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Bouterwek, criticisms of, i. 122, 264 

ii. Q4n., 104, 106, 112 157, 160, 

210, iii. 13, 23, 24 n,, 64, 156, 159, 
et passim, 

Bowles, on the Sonnets of, iii. 41 n. 
Boyle, Charles, his controversy with 
Bentley, iii. 252 

— j Eobert, metaphysical works of, 

iii. 581. Extract from, 582. His 
merits in physics and chemistry, ib. 
His general character, 583 

Bradshaw, William, literary reputation 
of, iii. 675 «. 

Bradwardin, Acchbishop, on Geometry, 
i. 16, 118 

Brain, anatomy of the, works on, iii. 
600 

Bramhall, Archbishop, ii. 317 «. 
Brandt’s History of tho Eeformation in 
the Low Countries, i. 376, ii. 333 
Brazil, Natural History, &c., of, iii, 207 
Brebceuf, his ‘ Pharsalie,’ iii. 473 
BrentiiiSjhis controversy on the ubiquity 
of Christ’s body, i. 560 
Breton, English poet, ii. 126. ‘ Ma villa ’ 
of, 220 71, 

Breton lays, discussion on, i. 36 
‘Brief Conceit of English Policy,’ ii. 
204,631 

Briggs, Henry, mathematician, iii, 174 
‘ Arithmetica Logarithmiea ’ of, 1 79 
Brisson on Eoman Law, i. 533, ii. 73 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorals ’ of Wm. Browne, 
iii. 35 

British Bibliographer, ii. 121, 204 
Brito, Gulielinus, poetry of, i. 76 
‘ Broken Heart, the,’ Ford’s play of, iii. 
120 

Brooke, Lord, style of his poetry, iii. 
29 

Broughton, Hugh, i. 57lj ii. 250 
Brouncker, Lord, first president of 
Eoyal Society, iii. 579 
Brown, Mr. Georgo Armitage, ‘Shaks- 
peare’s autobiographical poems ’ hy, 
iii, 38, 40 ti. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, ii. 412 
Brown’s ‘Philosophy of tho Humtm 
Mind,’ iii. 336 n. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, his ‘Eeligio Me- 
dici,’ ii. 520. His ‘Ilydrotaphia,’ 
591. Inquiiy into Vulgar Errors, 
iii, 236, 595 
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BKOWxVB • 

Browne’s, Wiiiiain, ‘ Britannia’s Pastor- 
als,’ iii. 30. 

Brucioli, tlio Venetian publisher, i. 372, 
389 

Brueker, his History of Philosophy and 
Analysis, i. 3y??., ii. 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 13 
Bruoys, i?re.n eh dramatic anthor, hi, 519 
Brnnfels, Otto, the ‘ Herbariim vivse 
hiconos’ of, i, 474 

Bruno. Jordano, theories of, i. 94, 324, 

ii. 8, 9, 371, 379, iii. 196, 346. His 
philosophical works, ii. 9, 10, 14, 229. 
His pan theism, 14. On the plurality 
of worlds, 12. Sonnets by, 12 ??., 193. 
Various writings of, 192 

Br.itcs, Pabricius on the language of, 

iii. 208 

Bruy^TC, La, Garacteres, do, iii. 420 
Brydges, Sir Egertoh, ‘ British Biblio- 
grapher,’ ‘ Eostituta,’ and ‘ Consura 
Literaria’ of, ii. 121. 201 
Biicer, works of, circulated in a fictitious 
name, i. 371 

Buchanan, his Scottish History, i. 517, 
ii. 258. ‘ De Jure Ilegni,’ i. 531 ii. 

38, 42, 524, iii. 451. His Latin 
poetry, ii. 14-9, iii. 60. His Psalms, 64 
Bucikhurst, Lord (Thomas Sackville), 
his Induction to the Mirrour of Ma- 
gistrates, ii. 122, 123, 169 \ 

Buckinck, Arnold, engraver, i. 193 
Buckingham, Duke of, the * Eehearsal’ 
of, iii. 560 

Buda, royal library, i. 167 
Budmus, works of, i. 235, 285, 286, 337 
362, 522. The Oommentarii Lin- 
guse Gtsbcsb, 336, 337. His early 
studies, 235. His Obseryations on 
■ the Pandects, 203, 420 
Buffon, the naturalist, ii. 240 
Buhle, on Aristotle, i, 393, On the 
Logic of, 395. Eamus, 399. On the 
philosophy of Cesalpin, ii. 5, 6. Com- 
mentaries of, on the works of Bruno, 
8-13. Eemarks by, iii. 312 
Bulgarini, on Dante, ii. 208 
Bull, Nelson’s life of, hi. 276 n. His 
‘Harmonia Apostolica,’ 277. IHs 
‘ Dofeiisio Pidoi Nieenm,’ 278 
Bullinger, theological writings of, i. 679 
Bunel, Peter, epistles of, i. 332 
Buhyan, John, his ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 

i. 317, iii. 571 

Buoiiarotti, Michael Angelo, hi. 373 
Buonmattei, his Grammar of ‘ Della 
Lingua Toscana,’ iii. 3 30 
Burbage the Player, iii. 78 
Burgeisdicius, logician, ii. 374, hi. 302. 
Burke, Edmund, compared with. Lord 
Bacon, ii. 428. 

Burleigh, Lord, refuses to sanction the 
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Lambeth articles of Whitgift, ii, 
333 

Burlesque poetry writers, ii. 95 
Burman, quotations from, ii. 293 
Burnet, Bishop, his ‘ History of his Own 
Times,’ hi. 276. His ‘ History of tho 
Eefurmation,’ 609. His translation 
of the ‘ Utopia,’ i. 283 
Bxirnet, Thomas, his ‘ Archseologia Phi- 
losophica,’ iii. 282, Theoiy of the 
Earth by, 597 

Burney’s ‘ History of Music,’ i. 215 
Burton’s * Anatomy of Melancholy,’ iii. 
152 

Bujy, Eichard of, i. 56 n. Library and 
‘Philobiblon’ of, 81, 96 
Busenbaum, his ‘Medulla casuiim Con- 
scientim, ii. 506 

* Bussy d’Ambois, play of Chapman, iii. 
124 

Butler, ‘ Hudibras ’ of, hi. 474. Sati- 
rical poetry of, 486 
Butler’s ‘Analogy, iii. 406 n. 

Buxtorf, the elder, Hebraist, iii. 221 
”, the son, his controversy on th 0 
■ text of Scripture, iii, 222 
Byzantine literature, i. 99 

C ABBALA, the Jewish, i. 206 

Cabot, Sebastian, i. 479, ii. 254 
Oadaraosto, tlie Venetian, his voyages 
of discovery, i. 269 
-Cmlius Ehodiginus, i, 633 
O^salpin, botanical writer, ii. 244, hi. 
210, 590. •His ‘ Qiisestiones Peri- 
patetics, ’ 215 n. 

Caesarius, Homilies of, i. 9 ?>. 

Gains, Eoman presbyter, 5. 12 n, 

— , Dr. on ‘ British Dogs,’ ii. 240 
— , fragment of, on the Canon of tho 
New Testament, i. 12 
Cajetan, controversialist, i, 554 
Oalderino, i. 179, 180 
Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, tragi-co- 
medies of, iii. 59. Number of his 
pieces, 61. Comedies of, His 
‘La Vida es Sueno,’ 62. His ‘A 
Secreto Agravio seereta Vengan9a,’64. 
His style, His merit discussed, 
66, . The school of, iii. 497 
Calendar, the Gregorkn, i, 542, ii. 231 
Calepio, Latin Dictionary of, i. 259, 340, 
612 

‘ Calisto and Melibcea,’ Spanisli play, i. 

265. Its great reputation, 266 
Calixtus, George, exertions of, for reli- 
gious concord, ii. 321-324 n. 
Callimachus, Mad. Dacier’s ttaiislatiun 
of, hi. 21-7 

Oallistus, Andronicus, a teacher of 
Greht, i. 151, 152 
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CALPKEN^lBE 

CalprcnMe, his ‘ Cassandra,’ iii. 162. 

liis ‘ Cleopatra/ ih. 

Galvin, John, horn in Picardy, i. 369. 
Character of his Institntions, 369, 
571, 579 iii- 277. Their great 
repxitation, i. 382. Exposition of Ms 
doctrine, 370. Received as a legis- 
lator at Geneva, ih. His politiciil 
opinions, i. 418. His conuxoversy 
with Cassander, 558. Death of Ser- 
vet us instigated and defended hy, 
563^065, ii. 345. Their doctrines, 
320, 322, 332, iii. 264, 276. ‘ Cryp- 
to-Calvinists,’ i. 561. Hostility and 
intolerance between the Calvinistie 
and Lutheran Churches, i. 558, ii. 310 
Calvisius, Seth, Chronology of, ii. 296 
Carnaldiilenses Annales, i. 193 n, 
Gambrensis, Giraldns, remarks on Ox- 
ford University by, i. 16 n. 

Cambridge, university of, i. 16, 294 n. 
349, 450, 523, 525 n., ii. 250. 
SDite of learning in, i. 523-525. The 
university library, ii. 261, iii. 231. 
The press, i. 528. Ascham’s charac- 
tfr of, 350 

Camden, iii. 95. His Greek Grammar, 

i. 528. His * Britannia,’ 531. His 
‘life of Eliziibeth,’ iii. 229 

Camera Obseiira of Baptista Porta, ii. 232 
Camerarius, Gernnin scholar, i. 212, 
261, 344, 345. Academy of, 483. His 
Commontarie.s, 605. A restorer of 
ancient lefirning, 522. On botany, 
iii. 210, 595 

Cameron, a French divine, ii. 336 
Camoens, the ‘ Lusiad ’ of, ii. 108. Its 
defects, 108. Its excolloncos, 109, 
110. Minor poems of, 111. Remarks 
of Southey, 109 ?z. 

Campanella, Thomas, ii. 8, iii. 192. His 
‘Politics/ ii. 523. His ‘ City of the 
Sun,’ iii, 166. Analysis of his phi- 
losophy, ii. 374-379 
Campano, his Life of Braccio di Mon- 
tone, i. 331 n. 

Campanus, version of Euclid by, i. 115 
Campbell, Mr, Thomas, remarks of, 

ii. 123, 127 132-143, 174, iii. 41 

Campeggio, Italian dramatist, iii. 58 
Campion, English poet, ii. 133 
Campistron, tragedies by, iii. 510 
Canini, Syriac Gi’aminar of, ii. 219 
Caninius, Angeliis, i. 491. His ‘Hel- 

' lenismus,’ 503, iii. 245 
C;intacuzeniis, Emjjeror, i. 100 
Canter, Theodore, the ‘ Varioe Lectiones’ 
of, i. 506 ^ i 

— , 'William, his version, s of Ari.s- I 
tides and Euripides, i. 495, His ( 
Lectiork?s,’ oU5, 506 j 


CASSANDER 

Ca.ms, Melchior, his ‘Loci Theologiei,’ 
h 578 

Capella, Martlaniis, Enc^ clopeedia of, i. 3 
Capellari, the Latin poet of Italy, iii, 
493 

Capito, German scholar, i. 303 
Cappel, Louis, his ‘ Arcanum pimetua- 
tionis revelatiim,’ iii. 222. ‘ Critica 
vSaera’ of. 223 

Caraccxo, his drama of ‘ Corradino,’ iii. 
497 

Oarate, the Spanish author on botany, 

ii. 242 

Cardan, Jerome, writer on algebra, i. 
403, 404 n., 463-467. His rule for 
Cubic Equations, 463, ii, 221, 223, 

iii. 180. On Mechanics, ii. 232 
Cards, playing, Invention of, i. 154 
Carew, Thomas, merit of his poetry, iii. 

42, 474 

— , Richard; his translation of Tasso, 
ii. 133. 

Carion’s Chronicle, by Melanelithon, i. 
480 

Oarlostadt, religious tenets of, i. 610 
Carlo vingkn kings, chartersbythe,!. 55 
Caro, Annibal, corresporulence of, ii. 
191. Sonnets of, 87. Translation of 
the JEiieid by, 96. His dispute with 
Castelvetro, *205 

Carreri, Gemeili, his Travels round tl e 
World, iii. 607 

Cartesian philosopliy, summary of the, 
ii. 438-464, iii. 193, 310, 369, 380 
[See Descartes.] 

Carthusians, learning of the, i. 74 
Cartobiacas Andronieiis, i. 186 
Cartwright, his ‘ Platform,’ i. 532 
— , William, on Shak.^peare, couplet 
by, iii, 93 n. 

Casa, Italian poet, ii. 32, 85, 96, 190 
Casanuova, i. 481 

Casaiibon, Isaac, the eminent scholar, 
L 520, 521, ii. 276, iii. 250. A light 
of the literary world, ii. 516. Corre- 
spondence with Scaliger, i. 502, 537, 
u, ii. 311, Attack on Bellarmin M’’, 
i. 572 «, 

— , Meric, ii. 280 n. 311 n. His 
account of Oxford University, iii. 230. 
On the Glassies, 251 
Casimir, lyric poetry of, iii. 49 See 
Sarbievus. 

Casiri, Catalogue of Arabic MSS. by, i. 

67 

Casks, ^Keplor’s treatise on the capacity 
of, iii- 175 

Cassander, Greorge, his ‘ Consultation ’ 
oiitheCoiifeysion of Augsburg, i. 557, 
558, His controversy wiih Oalvin. 
558. Groliua’s Aiinotations, ii. 31$ 


mmx. 


CASsmi; : 

Ciissmi, the gnomon of, at Bologna, i. 
190 

Cassiodonis, character of his works, i. 

3. His Do Orthographic, 22 n. 
Castalio, Sebastian, reply of, to Calvin, 

i. 567, ii. S32, 345. Beza’s reply to 
Castalio, i, 567. Scrip, ural version 
by, 584. Version of the German 
Theology by, i. 139, ii. 381 

Castalio, antiquary, i. 538 
Castanheda, description of Asia by, ii. 

Castell, Edmund, his Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton, iii. 603 

Oastellio, his work on Hydraulics, iii. 
199 

Castelvetro, criticisms of, i. 311, ii. 205, 
206. His commentary on Aristotle’s 
Poetics, 206 

Castigliones, ‘ Cortegiano ’ of, i. 405. 

Latin Poetry of, i. 442, ii. 204, 269 
Castilian poets, i. 239, ii. 106 
Castillejo, Spanish poet, ii. 106 
Castillo, i. 125 

Casuistry, and its difficulties, ii. 500, 
501,502, 505. Of the Jesxiirs, ii. 505, 
iii. 391. Taylor’s work on, iii, 393. 
Casuistical writers, ii. 499, 505 
Catalogues of new hooks hrst pub- 
lished, ii. 264 n. Of libraries, iii. 232. 
Caterus, his objections to Descartes, ii. 
446 

Catharin, theologian, tenets of, i. 382, 
679 

Cathay, of Marco Polo (China), ii. 253 
‘ Catholicon’ of Baibi, in 1460, i. 82 
Catholics, their writers, i. 577, 578, 
582. English Catholics, 585. Ca- 
tholic Bibles, 583. [Sec Buuie.] 
Cats, popular Dutch poet, iii. 26 
Catullus, edition of, by Isaac Vossius, 
iii. 244 

Cavalieri, mathematician of Bologna, 
iii. 176. His geometry, 177. 

Cave on tlie Dark Ages, i. 4 
Caxton, printed books of, i. 163, 174, 
175 

Cecehini, celebrated harlequin, iii. 60 
Cecil, Lady, i. 530 
Celio Magiio, Odes of, ii. 87, iii- 46 
Celso, Mino, ‘ De Hsereticis,’ &c., i. 569, 

ii. 345 

Ccltes, Conrad, i. 212. Dramas of, 215. 

Academies established by, 484 
Celticivs sermo, the patois of Gaxil, i. 20 
Centuriatores, or the church historians, 
who termed, i. 580. Of Magdeburg, 
560, 680 

Century, fifteenth, events and literary 
acquisitions of, i. 244, 245 
O'phaheus, Creek Testament of, i. 387 
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CHEKE 

Gerisantes, Latin poems of, iii. 50 
Cervantes, reputation of his ‘Don 
Quixote,’ iii. 156. German criticism 
as to his design, 155. Observations 
on the author, 159, Excellence of 
the romance, 160, His minor novels, 
160, ii. 210. His dramatic pieces; 
his Humancia, 162~164. Invectives 
on, by Avellenada, iii. 155. Criticism 
by, 164 

Cesalpin, Qusestiones Peripateticse, ii, 
5, 6 ; 

*Cesarini, merit of, iii. 60 
Gesi, Prince Erederic, founds the Lin- 
cean St ciety at Home, iii. 189, 234 
Geva, his Latin poems, iii. 492 
Chalcondyles, arrives from Constanti- 
nople in Italy, i. 152 
Chaldee, the language and Scriptures,!. 

321, ii. 249, 251, iii. 221, 224 
Chaloner, Sir Thomas, his poem ‘De 
Ilepubiic5 InstaxirandA,’ ii. 150. Cha- 
racter of his poetry, 212 
Champeaux, William of, i. 14 
ChampmeH, Mademoiselle de, iii. 499 
Chancellor, his vo;jage to the North 
Sea, ii. 254 

Chapelain, French poet, iii. 139. His 
‘ La Pucelle,’ 472 

Chapelle, or THuillier, poet, iii, 471 
Chapman, dramas of, iii. 124. His 
Homer, ii. 132, iii. 124 n, 
Charlemagne, cathedral and conven- 
tual schools established by, i. 4 ?i., 6, 
7, 11, 15 * 

Charlemagne, fabulous voyage of, to 
Constantinople, metrical romance on, 

i. 28 71* 

Charles I. of England, ii. 306, 366, 470, 

iii. 78,121, 146, 151 
Charles II., education and literature in 
his reign, iii. 249, 297. Poetry, 490. 
Comedy, 526 

Charles V. t he Emperor, ii. 103 

— IX. of Prance, ii. 115 

— the Bald, i. 7, 24, 25 n. 

Charleton, Dr., his translation of Ga.s> 

sendi, iii. 368 

Chardin, Voyages of, iii, 607 
Chari'on, Peter, treatise ‘Des Trois Ve- 
ritas/ (fee., by, i. 582, ‘ On Wisdom,’ 

ii. 364, 515 

Charters, anciently written on papyrus 
and on parchment, i. 56, 67 
Chaucer, remarks on the poetry of, i. 

48, 128, 437, ii. 123 
Chaulicu, poems of, iii. 471 
Cheke, Sir John, i.' 341. Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, 348-350. His 
‘Beformatio Legxun Ecelesiasti- 
carum,’ 518 
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CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry, scieneo of, iii. 580, 583 
Chemnitz, the ‘Loci Tlieologici ’ of, i, 
578, 679 

Chevalier, Hebrew professor, ii. 240 
‘ Chevy Chase,’ poem of, its probable 
date,!. 129 n. Its effect upon Sir P. 
Sidney, ii. 171 

Chiabrera, Italian poet, ii. 87, xii. 9,62, 
461. His imitators, iii. 11 
Chiflct, tile Jesuit, the first reviewer, 
iii. 649 

Child, Sir Josiah, on Trade, iii. 455 
Chiliingworth, ‘ Religion of Protestants ^ 
by, ii. 326-329 

Chimpanzee of Angola, iii. 207 n. 

China, stereotype printing known in, i. 
164. Missionaries to, ii. 253, iii, 225. 
History of, ii. 253. Kircher’s and 
Nieuhoff’s account of, iii, 605, 606, 
Voyages in, ii. 266 

Chinese language and manuscripts, iii, 
225 

Chivalry, its effects on poetry, i. 131- 
133, Romances of, 134, 462, ii. 215. 
Chocolate, poem on, by Strozzi, iii. 493 
Christianity, prevalence of disbelief in, 
iii. 281. Vindications of, 287 
‘ Christiad,’ the, of Vida, i. 440^ 
Glmstina of Sweden, ii. 464, iii. 462 
Christine of Pisa, a lady of literary 
accomplishments in the court of 
Charles V. of Prance, i. 98, iii. 465 
Christopherson, his ‘ Jephthah,’ i. 450 
Chronology, Joseph Scaliger s ‘ Be 
Emendatione Teraporfim,’ i. 540. His 
Julian Period, 642. Archbishop 
Usher’s, iii. 256. The Hebrew chro- 
nology, ih. Writers on, 256, 257, ii. 
296-299 

Chrysoloras, Emanuel, i. 97, 101 
Chrysostom, Savile’s edition of, ii. 

280 n, ; 

Church, influence of, upon learning, 

i. 5 

Churchyard, writings of, ii. 123 
Ciaconius, Alfonsus, i. 538 
— (or Chacon), Peter, ‘Be Triclinio 
Romano,’ i. 538 

Ciampoli, the ‘ Rime ’ of, iii. 11 
Cibber, his plays, iii. 631 n. ^ 

Cicero, Isidore’s opinion of, i. 3. Ora- 
tions of, discovered by Poggio, 87. 
His style a criterion of language, 88, 
333. Argument by, 232. Editions 
of, 162, 333, 494 7i, His orations 
elucidated by Sigonius, 635. His 
epistles, ii. 194, iii. 243 
Ciceronian literature, i. 333 
‘ Ciceronianus ’ of Erasmus, i. 832 
‘Cicerouis Consul,’ &c., by Bellenden, 

ii. 636. 


COFFEE 

‘ Gid,’ the, ancient vSpanisIi poem, i. 42» 
Ascribtd to Pedro Abaci, 122. Cor- 
neille’s poem of, iii, 69, 72. Criliquo, 
on, 341. Romances of tiio. iii. 12 
Cimento, Academy del, iii. 577 
Cmthio, Giraldi, his tragedy of the 
‘ Orbecche,’ i. 444. His ‘ Hundred 
^Tales,’ ii, 214. Invention of, 151 
Circuni navigators, account of, ii. 252. 
Ciriacua of Ancona, i. 173 
Cistercians, learning of, i. 74 
Citizens, on the privileges of, ii. 54 
Civil Law and Civilians. [See Law.] 
Clarendon, Earl of, his History, iii. 151 
Clarius, Isidore, edition of the Vulgate 
by, i, 684, ii. 250 

Ckssics, labours of the Plorentine 
critics on,' i, 179. Pirst and cele- 
brated editions of the, i. 258, 333, 487, 
522, iii. 248. Variorum editions,!. 
333, iii. 243. Belphin, 246 et passim. 
Strada’s imitations, iii. 132 
Clauherg, German metaphysician, iii. 
319 

Claude, Prench Protestant controversiali. 
writer, hi. 263. His conference with 
Bossuet, 265 

Clavius, ‘ Euclid ’ of, ii. 237. Calendar 
reformed by, 231 

Clemangis, Latin verses of, i. 109. Re- 
ligious views of, 139 
Clement VIII., i. 562. An edition of 
Scripture authorised by, 584, ii. 300. 
Character of, ii. 336 
Clement, Jaques, the regicido, ii. 46 
Clenardiis, Greek Grammar of, i. 338, 
503, iii. 245 

Clergy, prejudices of, against learning, 
i. 4. Preservation of grammatical 
literature owing to, 5. Biseiplino of, 
548. Hostility between the secubir 
and the regular, 138 
Clerselier, metaphysician, ii. 439, iii. 
199, 310 

Cleveland, satirical poetry of, iii. 491 
Clugni, Abbot of [See Peter Chinia- 
censis], i, 58, &c. Library of the 
Abbey of, 74 

Clusius, his works on Natural History 
and Botany, ii. 244, iii. 206 
Cluverius, his ‘Germania Antiqiia.,’ ii. 
296 

Coceejus, ‘ Summa Boctriiim,’ of, ii. 
358, iii. 317 

Codex Ciiartaccus, Cottonian MSS. 
(Galba, B. I.) contents, and materials 
written on, i. 60 

Coeffetoau, translation of Plorus by, iii, 
135 

Coffee, its first mention ])y Eiii*opcan 
writers, ii. 242 
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COINS . ; 

Coins, collection of, by Petrarch, i, 173. 
By Niccoli, iK On adulteration of, 
ii. 67. Italian tracts on, ii. 532. De- 
preciation of, under William III., iii. 
454. [See Numismatics.] 

Goiter, anatomist, ii. 247 
Colbert, Prencli minister, iii. 579 
Colobrooke, Mr., on the Algebra of 
India, i. 243 

Coleridge, Mr., his praise of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, iii. 81 n. His opinions 
on the plays of Shakspeare, 90, 94. 
Eemarks of, ii. 188, iii. 108 218 «. 

On Spenser, ii. 139. On Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets, iii. 39. On Milton, 476 n. 
On the Argenis, 165 His *Ee- 
mains,^ 476 n. 

Colet, Dean, i. 280. Founder of St. 
Paul’s School, 627 

Colinmus, printer at Paris, i. 339, 362, 
387 

Collalto, Count of, ii. 91 
College of Oroot, at Derenter, i. 111. 
Of William of Wykeham, 168. 
King’s, at . Cambridge, 168. Of 
Alcala and Louyain, 277. [See 
'Universities.] 

Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetr}”, 
and Annals of the Stage, i. 219-^266 

n,, ii. 168, 169 170, 171, 1720jJsrg'’ 

197, iii. 77, 7S, B0 n, 

Colocci, Angelo, Latin poet, i 481 
Colomies, the Colomesiana,’ i. 572 n. 
Colonna, Vittoria, widow of the Mar- 
quis of Pescara, i. 374. Her virtues 
and talents, 425, ii. 93 
Colnccio Salutato, literary merits of, i. 
88 

Columbus, Christopher, Epistle of, i. 
269. Discovery of America by, 269, 
325 

— , Kualdns, ‘De Be Anatomic^,’ 
ii. 247, iii. 214. 216 
Colnmna, or Colonna, his botanical 
works, iii. 210. His etchings of 
plants, 210, 589 

Combat, Single, Grotins on, ii. 573 
Comedy, iii. 520. Italian, i. 443, ii. 
151. Extern poraneous, iii . 59> Spa- 
nish, ii. 156, &c. [See Drama,] 
Comenius, his system of acquiring Latin, 
ii, 274. Its utility discussed, 275 fi. . 
Comes Natalis, ^Mythologia’ of, i. 
540 

Comets, theory respecting, ii. 231, iii. 
186 

Comines, Philip de, i. 242 
Commandin, the mathematician, ii. 227. 

Works on Geometry edited by, ib. 
Commerce and Trade, works on, ii, 533, 
534, iii. 453, 454 


COTiNEILLE 

Commonwealths, origin of, ii. 53, 538, 
641, 559 

Conceptnalists, i, 187 
Conchology, Lister’s work on, iii. 588 
‘ Ooncordic'e Formula,’ declaration of 
faith, i. 561, 578. 

Condillac, works of, ii. 479 n., 587, 588 
Confession, its importanceto the Bomish 
Church, ii, 499. Strict and lax schemes 
of it, 502 

Congreve, William, his comedies, iii. 
628j 529. Old Bachelor, ib. Way 
of the World, ib. Love for Love, 
529. His Mourning Bride, 526. 
Conic Sections, on, iii. 175, Problem 
of the cycloid 178. 

Connan, the civilian, ii. 73, 562 
Conrad of Wiirtzburg, i. 39 
Conringius, Herman, ii. 520, 525, 547 
Constance, Council of, i. 574 ; ii. 65 
Constantin, Eobert, reputation of his 
Lexicon, i. 499, 600, 526 
^Constantine, History of,^ drama of, i, 
214. 

Constantinople, revolution in language 
on its capture by Mahomet II. i. 98 
Constitutions of European states, printed 
by the Elzevirs, ii. 525 
Contareni, tenets of, i. 554 
‘ Contention of York and Lancaster,’ 
play of, ii. 173 

Conti, Giusto di, Italian poet, i. 165 
, Nicolo di, his travels in the East, 
i. 148 

Contracts, on, ii.^564, 565 
Controversy of Catholics and Protest- 
ants, i. 556, ii. 308 

Convents, expulsion of nuns from their, 

i. 357 

Cooke, Sir Antony, accomplished daugh- 
ters of, i. 630 

* Cooper’s Hill,’ Denham’s poem of, iii. 

30. Johnson’s remarks on, 31 n. 

Cop, the physician, i. 342 
Copernicus, astronomical system of, i. 
467, ii. 228, 231, 275, iii. 185, 186, 
190. His system adopted by Galileo, 

ii. 229, iii. 188. By Kepler, 185 
Coppetta, Italian poet, ii. 88 

Oop^tic language indebted to the re- 
searches of Athanasius Kireher, iii. 
226 

Oordovaj Granada, and Malaga, colle- 
giate institutions of, i. 17 
Cordus, Euricius, his ' Botanilogicon,’ 
i. 474 

Corneille, Pierre, dramas of, — his Me- 
lite, iii. 68. The ‘Oid,’ 69, 70, 71, 
602. * Olitandre,’ ‘ Lti' Veuve,’ 69. 

^M^dea,’ 69. *Les Horaces,’ 71. 

‘ Ginna/ 72. * Polyeucte,’ ib. ‘Bo- 
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COBIJTEILLE 

dogune,’ 73, 506. ‘ Pompde,’ 73. 

‘ Heraclins,’ 74. ‘ NicomSde/ ih. 

*Le Menteur/ 75. Style of, 70. 
Faults and beauties of, 74. Oompa- 
rison of Baciiie with, 507 
Corneille, Thomas, dramatic works of, 
iii. 508, His tragedies unequal in 
merit, ih. His ‘ Ariane ’ and * Earl 
of Essex," 509. His grammatical 
criticisms, 540 
Cornelius a Lapide, ii. 357 
Corniani, critical remarks of, i. 165, 
313, ii. 93 n., 155, 192, iii. 463 
Cornntus, grammarian, i. 22 n. 
Corporations, ii. 58 

Correggio and Tasso, their respeetiTe 
Clients compared, ii. 103 
Correspondence, literary, ii. 265 
Cortesins, Paiilus, his ‘ Dialogue de hor 
minibus doetis,’ i, 84 n., 183, His 
commentary on the scholastic philo- 
sophy, 490 

Corvinus, Mathias, King of Hungary, 

i. 167 

Corycius, a patron of learning, i. 481 
Cosmo de’ Medici, i. 105 
Cosmo I., of Florence, type of Ma- 
ehiavel’s Prince, ii. 208 
Cossali, History of Algebra, by, i. 464, 
465 w., ii. 223, 225 w. 

Costanzo, Angelo di, ii* 85, 86, 96 
Oostar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, 
i. 155 

Cota, Rodrigo, dramatic author, i. 265 
Cotelier, his Creek ersadition, iii. 248 
Cotta, the Latin poet, ii. 204 
Councils of the Church of Rome, i. 332 
378, 555, 574, 578, ii. 303, 320. Of 
Trent. [See Trent, &c.] 

Courcelies, treatise on criticism, ii. 211 
— , Arminian divine, in. 273, 279 
Cousin, M., on the philosophy of Ros- 
celin and Abelard, i. 14 w. Edition 
of the works of Descartes, ii. 4C6. 
Remarks on Locke, iii. 387 n, 

C ovarruvias, Spanish lawyer, ii . 7 6, 80, 83 
Covenants, on, ii. 538 
Coverdale’s edition of the Bible, i. 
388 n., 585 

Cowley, poems of, iii. 32, 33, 485. His 
Pindaric Odes, 33. His Latin st3do, 
ih. Johnson’s character of, 33. His 
* Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris,’ 495. 
His prose works, 556 
Cox, Leonard, his ‘ Art of Rhetoric,’ i. 
460, ii. 211 

Cox, Dr., his ‘Life of Melanehthon,’ 
i. 276 n, 

Crakanthorp, logical works of, ii. 374 
Cranmor, Archbishop, librarv of, i. 353. 
21.341,344 


CUMBERLAND 

Crasbaw, style of his poetry described, 
iii. 32,. 33 i 

Graston, Lexicon of, i. 172, 226. Printed 
by Aldus in 1497, 

Creed, the Apostles’, ii. 353. The 
Athanasian, 348 

Orellius, ‘ De Satisfactione Christi,’ ii. 

338. His ‘Vindicim,’ 346 
Cremonini, Caesar, ii. 4, 6, 373 
Cresci^ on the loves of Petrarch and 
Laura, ii. 205 

Greseimbeni, poet and critic, i. 424, 425, 

ii. 84, 89, 208, iii. 10, 59, 465. His- 
toiy of National Poetry by, 532 

Cretensis, Demetrius, i. 322 
Grispinus, Milo, Abbot of Westminstei*, 

Crispin, Greek works printed by, ii. 
280 

‘ Critici Sacri,’ i. 579, iii. 298 
Criticism, literary, names eminent in, 
i. 490. I. C.Scaliger, ii. 202. Gruter’s 
‘ Thesaurus Criticus,’ i. 494. Lam- 
binus, 497. Cruquius, 498. Henry 
Stephens, ih. et passim, French trea- 
tises of, ii, 210. Italian, i. 458, ii. 
89, 204. Spanish critics, 209, Early 
English critics, 211. Sacred, ii. 857 
Croix, La, du Maine, ii. 211, 266 
Crnke, Richard, i. 275, 277, 346, 347, 
Orations of, i. 295 n. 

Croll, of Hesse, on Magnetism, iii. 
219 n, 

Cromwell, state of learning in the Pro- 
tector’s time, iii. 249, 440. State of 
religion, 278 

Croyland Abbey, history of, doubtful, 
i. 16 n, 

Cruquius, or de Crusques, Scholiast of, 
on Horace, i. 498 

Crusades, and commerce with Constan- 
tinople, influential on the classical 
literature of Western Europe, i. 98. 
Their influence upon the manners of 
the European aristocracy, i. 134 
Ci’usca, della, the Vocabularia, ii. 209, 

iii. 130. The Academy of, ii. 20S, 
263, iii. 234 

Criisius, teacher of Romaic, i. 510 
Cud worth, his doctrine, iii. 276, 279 
340 n. His ‘Intellectual System,’ 
305. Described, 309, 335 n., 394, ii. 
413, On ‘ FreG-will,’ iii 355. ‘Im- 
mutable Morality,’ by, 394 
Cueva, Juaii de la, poem of, on the Art 
of Poetry, ii. 210 

Oujacius, and his works on Jurispini- 
denco, ii. 70, 73 

Culagne, Count of, type of Hudibras, 
iii. 8 

Cumberland, Dr. Richard, ‘ De legibiis 
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imm. 


CUMBEBLAND 


NatAirse/ iii. 399-409. Eomarkss on 
his theory, 409 

Ciimberhind, Mr., criticisms of, iii. 96 
Cunrens on the Antiquities of Judaism, 
iii. 223 

Oiircellaeiis, letters of, ii. 378 
Curiosity, the attribute of, Hobbes on, 

ii. 488 

Currency and Exchange, ii. 534 
Curves, the measurement of, iii. 175 
Ciisanus, Cardinal Nicolas, mathema- 
tician, i. 161, 192 

‘ Custom of the Country,’ by Fletcher, 

iii. 104 

Cuvier, Baron, his character of Agricola, 
as a German metallurgist, i. 476. Opi- 
nion of, on Conrad Gesiier’s works, 
ii. 237. Also on those of Aldrovandus, 
240. See his remarks, iii, 207 
Cycles, solar and lunar, &e., i. 642 
Cycloid, problems relating to, iii. 178 
‘ Cymbalum Mundi,’ i. 582 n. 


ACH, German devotional songs of, 
iii. 25 

Dacier, the Horace of, iii. 247. His 
Aristotle, ii. 206, iii. 247 
— , Madaracs tr.-inslations of Homer and 
Sappho by, iii. 247 
D’Ailly, Peter, the preacher, i. 574 
Bailie on the Eight Use of the Fathe-rs, 
ii, 324, 357 
H Alembert, ii. 404 

Halo, Van, the Hutch physician, iii. 
636 

Halechamps, Hist. Gen. Plantanim by, 

ii. 245 

Halgarno, George, his attempt to esta- 
blish an universal character and lan- 
guage, hi. 303. Character of his 
writings, 364. Attempt by, to in- 
struct the deaf and dumb, 364, n. 

‘ Halida,’ Italian tragedy of, iii. 54 n. 
Dalton, atomic theory of, ii, 416 
' Hamon and Pythias/ Edwards’s play 
pf, ii. 170 

Dam pier, voyage round the world by, 

iii. 607 

Hancourt, his Chevalier a la Mode, iii. . 
518 

Hanes, Greek professor in the university 
of Paris, i. 341, 342, 355, 491 
Daniel, his ‘Panegyric’ addressed to 
James I., iii. 30. His ‘ Civil Wars 
of York and Lancaster,’ a poem, 34. 

‘ History of England ’ by, 149. 

■ — , Samuel, bis ‘ Complaint of Eosa- 
mond,’ ii. 129 

Dante, Alighiari, Life of, ])y Aretin, i. 
165. CornnKuitavy on, by Laudino, 
VOL. III. S 


DE MABCA 

ih. His ‘ Hivina Cominedia,’ i. 43 
108, ill, 479. His ‘Purgatory,’ and 
‘ Paradise/ 479. Comparison with 
Homer, ii. 208. Controversy as to 
his merits, ii. 208. Comparison of 
Milton with, iii. 4/6,478. The ‘ Ugo- 
lino ’ of, ii. 163 

D’Argonne, M(§langes cle Litterature, ii. 
554 

Hati, the ‘ Prose Fiorentine ’ of, iii, 532 
D’Aubign6, Agrip]^, iii. 169 
D’Aucour, Barbier, iii. 542 
Daunou, on the origin of the term ‘ Ju- 
lian period/ i. 542 
H’ Auvergne, Martial, i. 214 
Davanzati’s Tacitus, ii. 192 
Davenant, Hr. Charles, his ‘ Essay on , 
Ways and Means/ iii. 457 
— , Sir William, his ‘ Gondibert,’ iii. 36, 
485 

Davenant, theatre of, iii. 520 
‘ David and Betlisabe/ play of, ii. 174 
Davies, Sir John, his poem, ‘ Nosce 
Teipsxim,’ or ‘On the Immortality of 
the Soul/ ii. 130, iii. 29 
Davila, History of the Civil Wars in 
France, by, iii. 228 

Davison’s ‘Poetical Ehapsody,’ ii. 126, 
127, 199 n. 

Do Bry’s Voyages to the Indies, ii. 
254 

Decameron of Boccaccio, stylo of, i. 
45o 

Decern brio, the philologist, i. 108 
Decline of Learn ftig on the fall of the 
Eoman Empire, i. 2. In the sixth 
century, 3 

Dedek'nd, his poem on Germany, ii. 
32 

Defence, self, Grotiiis on, ii. 556 
Definitions of Words, on, by Descartes, 
Locke, Pascal, Leibnitz, Lord Stair, 
&e., ii. 455 n. 

Do Foe, Daniel, iii. 572 
Degerando, remarks of, iii. 315. ‘His- 
toire des Systemos/ by, ii. 13 n, 
Deistical writers, i. 581 
Dekker, the dramatic poet, iii. 124 
Delambre, the mathematician, i, 161 
Delfino, dramatic works of, iii. 497 
Dolieise Poetarum Gallorum, ii, 146 

— Belganim, ii. 146, 148 
— Itelorum, ii. 146 

— Scotorum, ii. 149 
Delille, French poet, iii. 495 

De Lisla’s Map of tiie World, iii. 606 
Deloin, Francis, i, 285 
Dolphin editions of the Latin classics, 
iii.24G 

De Marca, writings on the Gallican 
liberties by, ii, 3u8 
S 
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DEMETBIUS 

Demetrius Cretensis, a translator for 
the Polyglott Bible of Alcala,!. 322 

Democracy, Piiffbiidorf’s definition of, 
hi. 438 

Democritus, corpusctilar theory of, ii, 
380 

Denham, Sir John, his ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ 
iii. SO 

Denmark, Scandinavian legends, and 
ballads of, iii. 26 

De Dominis, Antonio, Archbishop of 
Spalato, ii. 324 n, 

Dopping, Moorish romances published 
by, ii, 112 

De Hetz, historian, iii. 607 

Descartes, philosophical and scientific 
deductions, &c. of, i. 13 iii, 181r- 
184, 190, 309, 322, 344, 379. Sum- 
mary of his metaphysical philosophy, 
<fec., ii. 437, 466. His algebraic im- 
provements, 226, iii. 181. His appli- 
cation of algebra to curves, 181. In- 
debted to Harriott, «A His algebraic 
geometry, 181, ii, 226. His theory 
of the universe, iii. 191, 193. His 
mechanics, 197. Daw of motion 
by, 198. On compound forces, 199. 
On the lever, ih. n. His dioptrics, 
199, 203, 204. On the curves of 
lenses, 204. Outlie rainbow, 205. On 
the nanire of light, 20‘5. On the 
immateriality and seat of the soul, 
ii. 446, 449, 454. His fondness for 
anatomical dissection, 448. His Me- 
ditations, 438, 45(r? His paradoxes, 
452. Treatise on logic, 459. Con- 
troversy with Yoet, 463. Leibnitz 
on the claims of earlier writers, 464 
n. Stewart's estimate of his merits, 
466, His alarm on hearing of the 
sentence on Galileo, 190. Process 
of his philosophy, 317, 379. His 
correspondence, 316. Accused of 
plagiarism, ii. 18-19, 464, iii. 182 n. 
Deshoulieres, Madame, poems of, iii, 472 
Desmarests, the ‘Clovis ’ of, iii. 473 
De Solis, Antonio, historian, iii. 607 
Despencer, Hugh de, letter to, i. GO 
Desportes, Philippe, the French poet, 
ii. 118 

Despotism, observations of Bodin on, ii. 
55 

Deuxponts, Duke of, eneoiu-ages the 
progress of the Eeformation, i. 356 
Deventer, classics printed at, i. 233. 

College of, 111, 140, 184 
De Witt’s ‘Interest of Holland,’ iii. 
452 

DTIerbelot’s ‘ Bibliotheque Oriental,’ 

, hi. 604 

Diana of Montemajor, ii. 215 


DOIETE 

Dibdiu’s Classics, i. 487 

Bibliotheca Sponcciiana, i. 158 n. 
Dictionaries, early Latin, i. 82, 334. 
Calepio’s, 259. Lexicon Pentaglottum, 
iii. 221. Lexicon Heptaglotton, 603. 
Arabic lexicon, 224. Hebrew lexicon, 
i. 477. Vocabulario della Crusca, ii. 

209, iii. 130. Lower Greek, ii. 279. 

Latin Thesaurus of B.vStephens, i. 340. 
Elyot’s Latin and English, i. 352. 
Bayle’s, iii. 552. Moreri’s, 552. 
Dietionnaire de I’Acadi^mie, iii. 539. Its 
revision^ iIk. 

Dieu, Louis de, on the Old Testament, 
iii. 221, 225 

Dieze, the German critic, ii. 108, iii. > 

P . . 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, philosophical views 
of, iii. 302, 595 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 339, iii. 304 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, edition by 
Stephens, of, i. 339. By Sylburgius, 

507 

Diophantus, his method in algebra for 
indefinite quantities, i. 467 
Dioptrics, science of, iii. 199, 203 
Dioscorides, History of Plants by, ii, 

236 

Disputation, scholastic and theological, 
i. 364, ii. 4, 6 

Divine right of kings, ii. 528 
‘ Dodona’s Grove,’ romance by Howell, 
iii. 169 

Dodoens, or Dodonreus, botanical work 
of,ii. 243, 244, iii. 211 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, i. 449, iii. 80 
Dogs, on the sagacity of, ii. 19 «•. 

‘Doister, Kalph Eoister,’ play of, i. 

451 

Dolce Lodovico, treatise of, i. 459. His 
tragedies, 459 

Dplet, Stephen, essay of, on Punctuation, 
i. 459, ii. 204 

Domat, ‘ Loix Civiles ’ of, iii. 459 
Domenichino, his style of painting, ii. 

103 

‘Domesday,’ Lord Stirling’s poem of, 
iii. 41 n, 

Dominican order opposed to the Fran- 
ciscan friars, i. 378, ii. 22, 336 
Dominis de ibntonio, Abp., De Kcpiib- 
lica Ecclesiastiea, ii. 124 w. On the 
rainbow and solar rays, iii. 202 
Donati, tlie Jesuit, his Otoma Vetus et 
Nova,’ ii. 294 

Donatus, Latin grammar, i. 70. Printed 
in w'ooden stereotype, 154, 158 
Doni, his ‘ Libreria,’ a bibliographical 
history, ii. 266 

Donne, Dr., his satires, ii. 131. Founder 
of the meta, physical style of poetry 
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.DOnA!V 

iii. 20, 32. Sermons of, ii. 360. His 
letter to Countess of Devonshire, iii. 44 
Dorat, Drench poet, i. 491, ii. 115 
D’Orleans, Father, historian, iii. 607 
Doi'pi us, letter of, on Erasmus, !. 297 
Dorset, Duke of, poetry of, iii. 486 
Dort, synod of, ii. 333, iii. 276 
' Dou])le De.'iler,’ play of, iii. 528 
Douglas, Gawin, his translation of the 
Hhieid, i. 282 

Doiisa, poems of, ii. 148, iii. 2o 
Drake, Sir Francis, voyages of, ii. 254 
Drake’s ‘ Shakspeare and his Times,’ ii. 

134 n. Eemarks of, iii. 87, 91 
Drama, ancient Greek, iii. 476, 484. 
European, i. 214, 264, ii. 151, iii. 497. 
Latin plays, i. 214, 246. Mysteries 
and moralities, i. 216, 217 ?>., 447, 
449. Of England, i. 448, 449, ii. 
168, iii. 77, 523, 528. France, i. 315, 
ii. 164, iii. 67, 497. Germany, i. 316, 
448. Italy, i. 220, 272, 443, ii. 151, 
156, 157, in. 57, 59, 497. Portugal, 

i. 264, 266. Spain, i. 445, ii. 156, iii. 
59, i. 264, 265, iii. 497. Extempora- 
neous comedy, iii. 60 n. Italian 
opera, ii. 154. Pastoral Drama, ii. 
152, iii. 58, 97. Melodrame, ii. 155. 
Pantomime, iii. 60. Shakspeare, iii. 
79"94. Beaumont arid Fletcher, 
98-114, Ben Jonson, 95-98. Cal- 
deron, iii. 61. Lope do Vega, iii. 60. 
Corneille, iii. 68, 508 

Drayton, Michael, ii. 131. His ‘Ba- 
rons’ AVars,’ ii. 129. His ‘Polyol- 
bion,’ iii, 34 

Dreams, Hobbes on the phaenoraena of, 

ii. 469 

Drebbel, Cornelius, the microscope of, 
iii- 222 

Dringeberg, Louis, i. 185 
Dj-inkwater’s Life of Galileo, iii. 189 
Drummond, the poems of, iii. 36. Son- 
nets of, 40 

Drusius, Biblical criticism of, ii. 250. 
Dryden, John, iii. 470. His early 
poems, 484. ‘ Annus Mirabiiis,’ 485. 
‘Absalom and Achitophel,'’ ib. ‘Be- 
iigio Laici,’ 487. ‘ Mac Flecknoe,’ 

486. ‘ Hind and Panther,’ 487. Fa- 
bles, 488. ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ and 

the Odes, 489. Translation of Virgil, 
ih. His prose works and style, 557. 
His remarks on Shakspeare, ■ 93 w. 

‘ Essay on Dramatic Poetry,’ 97 
114 n., 557, 558. Criticisms by, 308, 
His heroic tragedies, 522. ‘ Don 

Sebastian,’ 523. ‘ Spanish Friar,’ 524. 

‘ All for Love,’ 523. ‘ State of Inno- 
cence,’ 481, 558. ‘ Conciuest of Gre- 

nada,’ 622 

s 


, , DTNAMTC8 

Dnaren, interpreter of civil law, ii. 73 
Dn Bartas, poetry of, ii. 118, 119, iii. 
16, 236, 470 

Dubellay on the French language, ii. 
114 n, 

Dublin Trinity College, Library of, iii. 
232 

Du Bois, or Sylvius, grammarian, i. 
459 

Diieseus, Fronts, or Le Duo, his St. Chry- 
sostom, ii. 280 n. 

Du Cange, Preface to the Glossary of, 
i. 20, 21 52., 24 

Du Cliesiie, ‘ Histoire du Baianisme,’ 
by, i. 561, 662 5^. 

‘ Duchess of Malfy,’ play of Webster, 
iii. 123 

Duck, Arthur, on Civil Law, ii. 548 
Duke, poetry of, hi. 491 
Dunbar, William, ‘ The Thistle and 
Bose’ of, i. 268, 433. His allegorical 
poem, ‘ The Golden Targe,’ 268 
Dunciad, the, of Pope, iii. 469 
Dunlop’s ‘History of Fiction,’ iii. 161 
Duns Scotus, a scholastic barbarian, i. 
524 

Dun ton’s ‘Life and Errors,’ &c., hi. 
575 n, 

Du Petit Thouars, remarks of, ii. 244 
Diipin, M., opinions of, i. 572, 578. 
His panegyric on Bicher, ii, 305. His 
‘Ancient Discipline of the Gallican 
Church,’ iii. 260. ‘ Ecclesiastical Li- 
brary,’ 261 

Duport, James, ti%nslations of Scripture 
by, iii. 248 

Duran, his Bomancero, or Spanish i*o- 
mancG ballads, ii. 112, iii. 12 5^. 
Duras, Mademoiselle de, Beligious Con- 
ference before, iii. 2G5 
Durer, Albert, treatise on ‘Perspective' 
by, ii. 232 

D’Urf4, romance of ‘Astr^e,’ iii. 161, 
472, 570 

Duryer, his tragedy of ‘ Sedvole,’ iii. 
75 

Dutch Poetry, iii. 25. Grammar of 
Spiegel, ib. 

Dntehs, his ‘ Origine des docouvertes 
attributes aux Modernes,’ iii. 201 n., 
215, 217 n. 

Du Vair, style of his works, ii. 194, iii. 
134, 143 

Duval’s Aristotle, h. 279 
Duverney, Treatise on Hearing by, iii. 
601 

Dyce, Mr., remarks of, ii. ,.176 5Z., iii. 
105, 109 n. 

Dyer, Edward, style and poetry of, ii. 
214 

Dynamics of Galileo, iii. 195 
2 
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EAELE 

E AELE, John, the * Microco&niogra- 
phia^ of, iii. lo3, 154 
Earth, rotation of the, ii. 235. Theory 
of its revolution round the snn, iii. 
188. Burnet’s theory of the, 

Eastern langiiages, stxidy of, i. 268, iiL 
220, 222, 225. [See Language.] 
Ecclesiastical History, hy Dupin, iii. 

202, and Fieiiry, 262 
Ecclesiastical Historians, i. 580. Duties 
of, 580 

Eckiiis, doctrines of, i. 576 
Economists, political, ii, 531, iii. 452 
et seq. 

Education, Milton’s Tractate on, iii. 421, 
Locke on, 422, Ancient philosophers 
on, 423. E(^neloii’s sur rEducation 
des Filles, 479 
‘Edward I.,’ play of, ii. 175 
Edward II., death of, ii. 40. Eeign of, 
129. Life of, 173 
‘Edward II.,’ play of, ii. 173 
Edward III., embassy from to the Court 
of Holland, i. 60 

Edward IV., state of learning and lite- 
rature in time of, i. 168, 190 
Edward VI., education of, i, 851. State 
of learning in the time of, i. 517, ii. 
39, 1 95. Stage plays, &c., suppressed 
by his council, i. 450. Anabaptists 
burnt, 565, drowned, 556. 

Edwards, Eicliurd, poet, the ‘ Amantium 
IraV of, ii. 121 n, ‘ Damon and Py- 
thias,’ 170, iii. 77 

Eichhorn’s ‘ GeschiehtC der Ciiltur,’ &c., 
i, 3, 4, 5,. 6, 7, 8, 234 n., 294 n., 578 
iii. 221 n. 

‘Eleanor of Castile,’ play of, ii, 175 
* Elder Brother,’ play of, iii. 102 
Elias Levita, criticism of, iii. 222 
Elizabeth, education of, i. 351. State 
of le4J.rning during her reign, i. 524, 

. ii. 32. Her own learning, i. 524. 
Philosophical works in her time, 526. 
ii. 32. Works of fiction, iii. 167. 
Poets, ii. 125, 134, iii. 77. Court of, 
described, ii. 197. Punishment of 
the Anabaptists, i. 565. English 
divines in her reign, 570, Bull of 
Pius V. against the queen, 575. See 
also ii. 48, 126, 253 
— Princess Palatine, ii. 461 
Ellis’s ‘Specimens of Early English 
Poets,’ ii. 127 n., iii. 42, 43 
Ellis, Sir Henry, on the Introduction of 
Writing on Paper in the Eeeords, i. 
60 

Eloise and Ahelard, i. 32. Learning of 
Eloise, 95 

Eiyot, Sir Thomas, the ‘ Governor’ of 
i. 347, 458. Dictionary of, 352 


EPISOOPTUS 

Elzevir JRepublies, tlie publication of, 
ii. 525 

Emmius, Ubbo, ‘ Vetus Grsecid illus- 
trata’ of, ii. 296 

Empedocles, discoveries of, ii. 245 
Empiricus, Sextus, on Natural Law, ii. 
30, 511, 516 

Eneyclopsedic works of middle ages, i. 
120 

England, its state of barbarism in tenth 
century, i. 8. Its language, i. 44. 
State of its literature at various 
periods. [See Literature.] Dawn of 
Greek learning, i. 236. Greek scholars 
in, 278. State of learning in, i. 262, 
S46, 352, ii. 32, iii. 248. Style of 
early English writers, i. 457. Im- 
provement in style, iii. 145, 555, 
Latin poets in, iii. 54. Musse Angli- 
cana?, iii. 496. English Poetry and 
Poets, ii. 120, iii, 27, 473, ii. 144. 
Drama, i. 451, iii. 77, 520. Prose 
writers, ii . 195. Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities, i. 448, 449. Eomances and 
Fictions, iii. 166, 571. Writers on 
Morals, ii. 33. Historians of, i. 242, 
447, iii. 229. Scripture commentators, 
ii. 359. Political writers, iii. 431, 
441. Criticisms and philology, ii, 
211, iii. 250, 251. Keformation in, 

i. 371, ii. 332, High Clnireli party, 

ii. 323. [See Reformation,] Con- 
troversy bctw'een Catholics and 
Protestants, ii. 308-310. Popu- 
lar theories and rights, ii. 47. Theo- 
logians and Sermons, i. 570, ii. 358, 

iii. 269, 275, 296 

England, Daniel’s History of, iii. 149 
‘England’s Helicon,’ contiibiitors to, 
enumerated, ii. 126 
English Constitution, the, iii. 442 
— , Revolution of 1688, iii. 450 
‘ Englishman for my Money,’ play of, 
ii. 181 n. 

Engraving on wood and copper, early 
examples of, i, 192, 193 
Eniiiiis, annals of, i. 232 
Entomology, writers on, iii. 206 
Enzina, Francis de, New Testament, by 

i. 389 

— , Juan de la, wmLs of, i. 266 
Eobanus, Hcssiis, Latin poeiry of, i. 
443 

Epicedia, or funereal lamentations, iii. 
52 

Epicurus,, dofenco oli, ii. 389, 390 
Episcopins, Simon, ii. 333, 385. A 
writer forthe Remonstrants, iii. 273, 
276. His Theological Institutions, 

ii. 334, iii. 276. His Life by Liiu- 
boreh, ii. 335 n. 
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EPITJIALAMIA 


Epitliiilaiiiia, or nuptial songs, iii. >52 
Erasmus, his eritieisms on Petrarch,!. 
81. Visits England, 237. Dreek 
professor at Cambridge, 260. Jea- 
lousy of Dud£30us and, 285, 286< 

Hi s character, 286. Ilis Greek Tes- 
tament, 292,293. Tile Colloquies of, 

361, 101. His ‘ Encomium Morise,* 
211,291, 296. Tho ‘ Giceronmnus ^ 
of, 332. On Greek pronunciation, 
312. A precursor of the great re- 
formers, 303,361. His IxOvo^ayta, 
162, 500. His letters, 363 n. His 
controversy with Luther, 303, 309 

362, 361. Ills ‘de libero arbitrio,’ 
361. Ills epistles characterized, 365. 
His alienation from the reformers, 
366. His Adages, i. 238, 263, 285, 
287-291, ii. 35. His attacks on the 
monks, i. 297. His ‘Paraphrase,’ 

i. 381. His charges against the Lu- 
therans, i. 309 His ‘ Enchiridion ’ 
and Ethical writings, 408. His Theo- 
logical writings, i. 382. His death, 
367 

Erastus and Erastianism, ii. 310 
Ercilla, the ‘ Araneana ’ of, ii. 107 
‘Ercolano,’ of Yarchi, ii. 308 
Erigena, learning of, i. 8 
Erizzo, Sebastian, his work on Medals, 

i. 539, ii. 261, His ‘Sei Giornate,’ 
or collection of Novels, ii. 211 
Erpenius, Arabic grammar by, iii. 221, 
225 

Erythrseus (or Rossi), his ‘ Pinacotheca 
virorum illusti’iiim,’ iii, 50 
Escobar, casuistical writings of, ii. 606 
Escurial, library of, ii. 260 
Espinel, iii. 11. The ‘Marcos deObre- 
gon ’of, 161 

Espinel, Vincente, La Casa de la Me- 
moria by, ii. 108 n. 

Esquillace, Borja do, iii. 11 

Essex, Earl of, ‘ Apology ’ for the, iii. 

146. Private clniracter of, ii. 126 
Estaeo, school of, i. 313 
Este, house of, patrons of learning, i. 

230, 311, ii. 155, 212 
Ebherege’s, George, Greek version of the 
jEneid, i. 526 

— , Sir George, style of his comedies, 
iii. 628 

Ethics, on, i. 408, ii. 106, iii. 345, 316, 
398. [See Philosophy.] 

Etienne, Charles, anatomist, i. 473 
Eton Greek Grammar, its supposed 
origin ' discussed, i. 338. School, i. 
169, 281 n. Education of boys at, in 
1586, 527 Savilc’s press at, ii. 279 
Etruscan remains, \vorks on, ii. 295 
Euclid, first translations of, i. 1 15, 222, 
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462. Theorem of, iii. 175. Editions 
of, ii. 227 

Euphormio of Barclay, iii. 166 
Euphues, the, of Lilly, &c., ii. 196, 198 
Euridiee, opera of, by Renuccini, ii. 155 
Euripides, ii. 170 rn, i. 488, iii. 199, 

i. 521. French translations of, i. 117 
Eustachius, Italian anatomist, iii. 218, 

ii. 216 

Eustathius of Thessalonica, his use of 
Romaic words, i. OS '??. 

Eutychiiis, Annals of, by Pococke, iii. 
601 

Evelyn’s works, iii. 557 
‘ Every Man in Ins Humour,’ play of, 

ii. 188 

‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ play 
of, ii. 198 

Evidence, on what constitutes, ii. 426 
Evreraond, M. deSt., poetry of, iii. 537 
Exchange and currency considered, ii. 
534 

Experiens, Callimachus’, i. 166 


F aber, or Fabre, Antony, celebrated 
lawyer of Savoy, ii. 71, 547 
— , Basilius, merit of his Thesaurus, 
i. 508 

— , Stapulensis, a learned Frenchman, 
i. 276, 361, 390 

— , Tanaquii, or Tanncguy le Fevro, 

iii. 247. His daughter, Anne le 
Fevre (Madame Dacier). 247 
Fables of La Fontaine, iii. 467 
Fabre, Peter, his ‘ Agonisticon, sive de 
Re AthleticA,’ i.. 538 
Fabretti, on Roman Antiquities and 
Inscriptions, iii. 254, 255 
Fabricius, George, i. 510, ii. 273. iii.245. 

His ‘ Bibliotheca GrjBca,’ 253 
— , John, astronomical ol)servations by, 

iii. 188. His treatise ‘De MacuUs 
in Sole,’ ^5. 

— , de Aquapendente, on the Language 
of Brutes, iii. 208. His medical di.s- 
coveries, 212, 216 

Fabroni, ‘Vitae Italoriim ’ of, iii. 17 7 1 
n, 255 

Fabry, his ‘ Art de plaine Rhetoiuque,’ 
i. 459 

‘ Faery Queen,’ Papers on, by Professor 
Wilson, ii. 138 n>. Description and 
character of the poem, 136, 143 
Fairfax, his ‘Jerusalem,’ imitated from 
Tasso, ii. 133 

‘ Fair Penitent,’ play of Rowe, iii. 119 
‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ poem of 
Fletcher,’ iii. 46, 98 
Falcoiiieri, his ‘InscriptionesAthleticm,’ 
iii. 254 
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Falkland, Lord, translation of Chilling- 
wortli by, ii. 326 

Fallopius, the anatomist, ii, 246, 262, 
iii. 212 

Fanaticism, its growth among some of 
the reformers, i. 358 
Farces, i. 221. [See Drama.] 

Farinaeei, or Farinaceiis, jurist, ii. 547 
Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of 
Shakspeare, ii. 183 n. 

Farnaby, Thomas, grammarian, ii, 284 
Farquhar’s comedies, iii. 530 
Farringdon, Hugh, abbot of Beading, 
1.460 

‘ Fatal Discovery,’ play of Southern, iii. 
525 

Fathers, the, religious respect for their 
works, ii. 309, 323. Doctrine of 
some of the, 447 

Fayette, La, Countess of, novels by, iii. 
566 

Feltham, Owen, ‘ The Besolves’ of, ii. 
519 

Fenelon, Archbishop of Oambray, his 
‘ Maxirnes des Saints,’ hi. 280 n. 
On Female Education, 429. ‘ Dia- 

logues of the Dead’ by, 534. Merit 
of his ‘ T/il4maque,’ 669 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, plants introduced 
into Europe by, ii. 242 
Fermat, his discoveries in algebra and 
geometry, iii. 178, 183, 199, 203 
Fernel, his mode of measuring a degree 
of the meridian, 462. Eminent 
French physician, 470 
Ferrara, Church of, broken up in 1550, 

i. 374. Duke of, botanic garden es- 
tablished by, ii. 242 

— , Hercules 1. marquis of, i. 233 
— , Spanish Bible printed at, i. 585 
— , Libraries of, 484, ii. 258 
Ferrari, the mathematician, i, 464, ii. 
219. ‘Lexicon Geographicum’ of, 
iii, 227. Syriac lexicon of, 224 
Ferr.'^rius, Octavius, on Boman dress, 

ii. 294, iii. 254 

Ferreira, Portuguese poet, ii. Ill 
Ferreo, Scipio, inventor of cubic equa- 
tions, i. 463 

Fibonacci, Leonard, the algebraist, i. 
114,243 

Fichet, rector of the Sorhonne, i. 163, 
236 

Ficinus, Marsiiius, Theology of, i. 142, 
163, 202, 203. Translator of Plo- 
tinus, 227 

Fiction, on works of, i. 452, ii. 213, iii. 
155, 565. English novels, ii. 218, 
hi. 166. Spanish romances, ii. 216, 

iii. 155: Italian, i. 165, ii. 213. 
Moorish i’omauces, 1 12 


Field, on the Church, ii. 359 
Fiesole, villa of Lorenzo de Medici at, 
i, 180 

Figulus Hermannus, i, 497 
Figueroa, Spanish poet, ii. 107 
Filelfo, philologist, i. 102 n., 103 
Filicaja, Vieenzo, his ‘ Siege of Vionrin,’ 
hi. 462. His ‘ Italia mia,’ a sonnet, 
, ib. ■ 

Filmer, Sir Bobert, his ‘ Patriareha,’ 

h. 642, hi, 441 

Fin6e, Oronce, mathematician, i. 462 
Fioravanti of Bologna, i. 161 
Fiore, or Floridus, algebraist, i. 463 
Fioretti, or Udeno Nisielo, writings of, 
hi. 132, 233 

Firenzxiola, satirical poet, ii. 93. Cha- 
racter of his prose, 191 
Fischart, German poet, ii. 120 
Fisher, the Jesuit, Laud’s conferenco 
with, ii. 310 

— Jolm, i. 280 n., 295 n. 

Fisheries, rights to, ii. 558 
Fishes, on, ii. 239, iii. 585 
Fiacius Illyricus, ‘ Ceuturia; Magdebiir- 
genses,’ chiefly by, 1. 560, 580 
Flaminio, Italian poet, i. 374. Latin 
elegies of Flaminius, 442 
Flavio Biondo, i. 173 
Flea at Poitiers, lines on the, ii. 147 n. 
Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, iii. 164, 
292. Harmony of his diction, 295 
Fleming, lyric poetry of, iii. 24 
— , Bobert, i. 168 
Fletcher, And 2 ,’ew, iii. 561 
— , Giles, his poems, iii. 27, 28 
Fletcher’s, John, ‘Faithful Shepherdess,’ 
iii. 46, 97, 108. [See Beaumont and 
Fletcher.] 

— , Phineas, poet, i. 317. His ‘Purple 
Island,’ hi. 27, 28 

Fleury, Claude, ‘ Ecclesiastical History ’ 
by, i. 3. 9, iii. 262. — His ‘ Disserta- 
tions,’ ib, 

Florence, Platonic and other academies 
of, i. 201, 227. The Gnomon of, 

i. 190??/., 191,??. Discussion on the lan- 
guage of, i. 458, 459, 482, ii. 208. iii. 
130. The Apatisti and men of letters 
of, iii. 233. The Laurentiaii Library, 

i, 484, ii. 259. Poets of, iii. 464. 
Academy of, i. 482, ii. 208, iii. 577. 
The villa of Fiesole, i. 180. Machia- 
vel’s History of, i. 417, ii. 302 

Floras, lines to, by Adrian, i. 29 ??, 
Fiudd, Bobert, his Mosaic Philosophy, 

ii. 381 

Folengo invents the Macaronic verse, 
ii. 96 n, 

Fontaine, La, fables of, iii. 467, 168 ??., 
560 
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FontoiiellCj poetry of, iii. 472. .Griti- 
cisms by, ii. 165, iii. 68, 497, 504, 
507, 536, 547, 545. Character of his 
works, 534. His eulogies of acade- 
micians, ^5. His ‘Dialogues of the 
Dead,’ 535. His ‘Plurality of Worlds,’ 
535, ‘Histary of Oracles,’ ih, ■ On 
Pastoral Poetry, 545 
Ford, John, critique by Mr. Gifford on 
his tragedies, iii. 119 
Foresti, medical knowledge of, ii. 248 
F orster’s Alahometanism unveiled, ’i. 117 
Fortescue, Sir John, on Monarchy, i. 319 
Fortuiiatus, I atin verse of, i. 30 
Fortunio, Italian Grammar of, i. 458 
Fosse, La, his ‘ Alanlius,’ iii. 509 
Fouqueiin, his ‘ Bh4torique Fran9aise,’ 

_ ii. 211 

Fourier, M., on Algebra, ii. 226 «. 
Fowler, his writings on Christian AIo- 
rality, iii. 277 

Fracastorius, Latin poetry of, i. 441, 
ii. 204 

France, progress of learning in, i. 233, 

285, 341. Eemarks on the language 
of, i. 213, ii. 210, iii. 142, 532. 
Latin poets of, ii. 147, iii. 49, 493. 
Latin style in, i. 278. Gramma- 
rians, i. 459, iii. 539. Poets and 
poetry of, i. 431, iii. 184,66. Drama, 

ii. 164, 165, iii. 67-76, 497-519. 
Mysteries and Moralities, i. 447. 
Novels and Eomances, i. 35, ii. 214. 

iii. 161, 666, Opera, iii. 519. Prose 
writers, ii. 193, iii. 134. Sermons, iii, 
291-294. Memoirs, ii. 258, Critics, 

286. Academy of, iii. 139-142, 
638. Academy of Sciences, iii. 679. 
Galliean Clnircli, ii. 304, iii. 260. 
Protestants of, i. 562, ii. 20, iii. 263, 
288. Edict, of Nantes, i. 670, ii. 345. 
iii. 263, 289. League against Henry 
HI. ii. 42. Eoyal library, ii. 260. 
Lawyers of, ii. 72-76. Historians, i. 
242. Eeviews by Payle and other 
critics, iii. 550, 552 

‘ Francesca of Eimini,’ story of, i. 53 
Francis I., king of France, i. 341. Treaty 
of, with tlie Turks, ii. 565. Poets in 
the reign of, i. 431. University of 
Paris encouraged by, 491 
Francis of Assisi, St., i. 206 
Franciscan order, opposed to the Do- 
minican, the, i. 378 
Franco, Italian poet, ii. 95 
Franconian Emperors did not encourage 
letters, i. 37 

Frankfort fair, a mart for books, ii. 262* 
Catalogue of books offered for sale 
from 1564 to 1502, 264. University 
of, i. 293 


Frederick II., the Emperor, i. 98 
— of Aragon, king of Naples,, a patron 
of learning, i. 230 
— , Landgrave of Hesse, ii. 230 
Free, John, i. 168. Error respecting, 
i. 147 «- 

Free-will, Molina on, i. 562. Contro- 
versies on, ii. 330 

Freinshemiiis, supplements of, to Curtins 
and Li\’y, ii, 274 

‘Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay;’ play 
of, ii, 175 

Friars, Mendicant, philosophy of, i. 17 

Frischlin, scholar, i. 510 

Frisius Gemma, i. 479 

Frobenius, press of, i 275, 293, 339 

Froissart, history by, i. 242 

‘ Fruitful Society,’ the, at Weimar, iii. 22 

Fuchs, Leonard, his botanical works, i. 

475,ii.243» 

Fuchsia, the, plant, i. 475 
Fulgentio, Lord Bacon’s letter to, ii. 
392 la. _ 

Fureti^re, Dictioniiaire de, iii. 539. 

Eoman Bourgeois of, 568 
Fust, partner ot Gutenberg in printing, 
i. 155. Their dispute, 158, Fust, 
in partnership with Schceffer, ^5, 


G AGUIN, Eobert, i. 236 

Gaiilard’s Life of Charlemagne, i. 

^ n. 

Galateo of Casa, his treatise on polite- 
ness, ii. 32 ♦ 

Gale, his notes on lamblichus, iii, 251 
His ‘ Court of the Gentiles,’ 304 
Galen, medical theory of, i. 469, 470, 
iii. 212. Edition of, by Andrew of 
Asola, i. 335. Translations of his 
works, 342 

Galileo, persecution of, i. 468, iii. 190. 
His elegance of style, 126. Eemarks 
on Tasso by, 131. His adoption of 
Keplin’s system of geometry, iii. 176. 
His theory of comets, 186. Dis- 
covers the satellites of Jupiter, 18t). 
Planetary discoveries b^% 185, 187. 

. Maintains the Copernican system, 
188, ii. 229. ‘Della Scieiiza Moc- 
canica,’ ii. 233, iii. 194. His Dy- 
namics, 195. On Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics, 199, 201. His telescope, 
201. Comparison of Lord Bacon 
with, ii, 428. Various sentiments and 
opinions of, 429, iii. 563, Import- 
ance of iiis discoveries to geography, 
606 

Gallantry, its effect on manners in the 
middle ages, i. 132. Absence of, in 
the old Teutonic poetry, lb. 
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Gallican Cliiirch, liberties of the, ii. 304, 
Sil, iii. 260 

Gallois, AI., critic, iii. 550 
CrMlvani, ‘ Poesia de Trovatori,’ i. 31 n, 
Gamhara, Veronica, ii. 93 
Gamesters, The,’ play of Shirley, iii. 
121 

‘ Gammer Giirtoii’s Needle,’ comedy, i. 
451 n.f ii. 168 

Gandershein, Ahhess of, i. 10 n, 
Gareiiasso, Spanish poet, i. 428. His 
stylo of eclogue, 429, iii, 11 
Gardens, Eapin’s poem on, iii. 03, 
494 w,. Lord Bacon on, ii. 518. 
Botanical, i. 474 92., ii. 242, iii. 594. 
Garland, John, i. 294 9^, 

‘ Garland of Jnlia,’ poetical collection, 
iii. 137 

Gamier, Bohert, tragedies of, ii. 166 
Garrick, iii. 95, 121 

Garth’s * Dispensary,’ iii. 491. Subject 
of the poem, 492 

Gascoyne, George, his ‘ vSteel Glass,’ 
and ‘Fruits of War,’ ii. 124. His 
‘Suppose.^,’ 169. ‘Jocasta,’ a tra- 
gedy, 170 n. On yersification, 212. 
Gasparin of Barziza, excellent Latin 
style of, i. 85, 89, 163 
Gassendi, i. 191 n. Astronomical works 
and Observations of, iii. 194. His 
Life of Epicurus, ii. 389, iii. 314. 
His philosophy, 308, 310, 315, 368. 
Bemarks on Lord Herbert, ii. 388. 
His admiration of Bacon, 433. At- 
tack on Descartes? by, 449. His 
Logie, iii. 310, 321, 370. His 
Ph}'sies, 311. ‘ Exercitationos Para- 

doxicse,’ ii. 389. His ‘Syntagma 
Philosophieum,’ iii. 309, 316. His 
philosophy misunderstood by Stewart, 
315. Epitome of the philosophy by 
Bernier, 31 6 

Gast, Lucas de, writes the romance of 
Tristan, i. 136 n. 

Gataker, Thomas, ii. 359. * Cinnus or 

Adversaria,’ by, iii. 250. His ‘Marcus 
Antoninus,’ ib. 

Gaudon, Bishop, and the ‘Icon Basiliko,’ 
iii. 151, 152 

Gauneio’s metaphysics, i. 13, n. 

Gaza, Theodore, i. 104, 106, 153, 275, 
338 

Gellibrand, mathematician, iii. 174. 

Gems and Medals, collections of, in 
Italy, ii. 261 

Gance, M., on the authorship of ‘De 
Imitatione Ohristi,’ i. 140 
Generation, Harvey’s treatise on, iii, 
218 

Genova, republic of, Calvin invited by i 
the, i. 37,0. Eminent in the annals i 
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of letters, i. 521. Sorvetus burnt at, 
563 

Genius, absence of, in -widtings of tlio 
dark ages, i. 8. Poetic genius, ii. 90, 
150 ■ 

Gennari, his character of Cujaeius, ii, 
71, 73, 74 n. 

Gensfiftisch, the printer, i. 155. 

Gentilis, Albericus, ii. 72, 78. On Em- 
bassies, 80. On the Bights of War, 
&c., 81, 530, 550 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, i. 37 
Geolfry, Abbot of Sfc. Alban’s, i. 216 
Geography, writers on, i. 193, 325, 478, 
ii. 252, 266, 295, iii. 226. Progress 
of geographical discoveries, 563, 
605 

Geology, science of, iii. 596, 598 
Geometry, science of, i. 3, 118, 462, 

ii. 227, iii. 174, 340, 344, 374 n.' 
George of Trebizond, i, 153 
Georgius, Francis, scheme of Neo-pla- 
: tonic philosophy of, i. 403 
Gerard, Herbal of, ii. 245. Edition by 

Johnson, iii. 211 

Gerhert, his philosophical eminence, i. 8 
Gering, Ulrick, the printer, enticed to 
Paris, i. 163 

Gerhard, sacred criticism of, ii. 357, 
Devotional songs of, iii. 25 
‘Germania Antiqna’ of Chiveriu.s, ii. 
295 

Germany, progress of loaruing in, i. 
8, 210, 233, 3 45. Schools of, 184, 
344. Philologists of, 507, 508, iii. 
459. Metaphysicians of, 380. Mo- 
dern Latin poets of, 50. Decline of 
learning in, i, 293, 510, iii. 244. 

; The press of, i. 233. 260. Book 
fairs, ii. 264. Literary patrons of, i. 
293. The stage and popular dramatic 
writers of, i. 316, 448. Protestants 
of, 356 scq., 548, 561. Foots 
and Poctr}^ i. 10, 37, 39, iii. 22-25, 
473. Hymns, i. 433, iii. 25. Bal- 
lads, ii. 120, Literature, iii. 22. 
Academies,!. 483. Literary Societies, 

iii. 22. Universities, i. 293, ii. 281. 
Libraries, ii. 259, Popular Books in 
fifteenth century, i. 241, The Ke- 
formation and its infiuence, i. 300, 
356, 383, 511, 547 

Gerson, John, Cliaiicellor of Paris Uni- 
versity, opinion of, ii. 511 
Gervinus, Poetisehe Literatur cler Deut- 
sehen, i. 37 

Gesner, Conrad, ‘ Pandcctfe Univer- 
sales ’ of, i. 355, 508. Great erudi- 
tion of, 355, 508. His ‘ Alithridates, 
sive de diflercntiis lingiiaruni,’ ib. 
His work on Zoology, i. 476. ii. 
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23G, iii. 23 0. His classification 
of plants, ii- 242, 243. Bibliotheca 
Universalis of, 265. Botanical obser- 
vations by, iii. 590 
Gesta Eoma, norum, i. 136 
Geiilinx, metaphysics of, iii. 319 
Gibbon, i. M7, 148 

Gielee, Jaqiiemars, of Lille, writings of, 

i. 137 

‘ Gierusalemme Liberata,’ ii. 96. [See 
Tasso.] 

Giffin (or Giphanins), his ‘ Lucretius,’ 

i. 496, ii. 73 ^ 

(Jiffbrd, Mr., criticisms of, iii. 96, 97 
7?.., 119, 120. His invective against 
Dimmmond, 40 

Gilbert, astronomer, ii. 229. On the 
Magnet, 235 378, 402 

Gii Bias, Le Sage’s, ii. 217, iii. 161 
Gillius, ‘ De Vi etNaturA Animaliiim,’ 

i. 476 

Gingu4n4 remarks of, i. 61, 215, 272 

01., 443, 444, ii. 94, 152, 155,189 «. 
Giovanni, Sor, Italian novelist,!. 165 
G iotto, works of, i. 108 

Giraidi, Lilio Gregorio, his ‘ Historia 
do Diis Gontiiim,’ i. 510 
Girard, Albert, his ‘ Invention non velle 
en Algebre,’ iii. 179 
Giustiniani, teacher of Arabic, !. 478 
Glanvil, Joseph, ‘Vanity of Dogma- 
tiding’ by, iii. 302, 369. His ‘Plus 
idtra,’ &c., 363. llis treatise on 
apparitions, 299, His ‘Saducisinus 
Triumphntus ’ and ‘ Scepcis Scienti- 
fiea,’ 299, 359, 363 

Glanvil, Bartliolomew, his treatise ‘Do 
Proprietatibus Rernm,’ L 121 
Glasgow, university of, i. 531, ii. 21 
Glass, ‘Philologia Sacra’ by, ii. 357 
Glauber, the chemist, the Salts of, iii. 580 
Glosses of early law writers, i. 63, 66 
Ghjueester, Didce Humphrey of, library 
of, i. 110, ii. 260 

— and Bristol, Bishop of. [See War- 
burton.] 

Gobbi, poetical collections of, ii. 87. 
God, the eternal law of, disquisition on, 

ii. 508, 510. Ideas of, by certain 
metaphysicians, ii. 5, 386, 442, 444 

01 ., 461, 495 506, iii. 341, 346 ct seq. 
358, 381, 394 

Godefroy, Janies, his ‘ Corpus J uris 
Civilis,’ ii. 73, hi. 459 
Godwin, l^rancis, his ‘ Journey of Gon- 
salez to the Moon,’ iii. 167, 568 
— , Mr., remarks of, on Sidney, ii. 

3 28';z, 

— , Dr., ecclesiastical antiquities of, 
i. 532, iii. 223 
Golden Legend, i, 135 
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Golden Number, the, i. 543 
Golding, translations by, and poems of, 

ii. 132, 212 

Golzius, i. 538. His collection of 
medals, i. 539, ii. 261 
Gombauld, Trench author, iii. 21, 139 
Gomberville, his romance of ‘Polcx- 
andre,’ iii. 143 162 

‘ Gondibert,’ Davenant’s poem of, iif. 37 
Gongora, Luis de, the Spanish poet, af- 
fectation of, iii. 16, 17, 133. Schools 
formed by, 17 

Goose, Mother, Tales of, iii. 569 
‘ Gordobuc,’ a tragedv, by Saekvilie, ii. 
169 

Gothofred, writings of, on Roman laws, 
i. 533 

Gouge, writings of, ii. 123 
Goiijet, criticisms of, i. 459, ii. 210, iii. 
292?^,,537, 539 

Goxirmont, Giles, established the first 
Greek press at Paris, i. 260 
Govea, civilian, ii. 73 
Government, Bod in's remarks on, ii. 
62. Patriarchal theory of, 527, 
Writers on, 33, iii. 431, 451. Writers 
against oppressive, ii. 33, 35, 40. 
Origin of common wealtLs, 53. Rights 
of citizens, « A Nature of sovereign 
power, 6 1 . Despotism and monarchy, 
55. Writings of Locke and Algernon 
Sidney, iii. 442. [See ‘Ring.’] 
Gower* s poems, i. 49. 

Graaf, anatomist, iii. 601. 

Graciau, Spanisii author, iii. 133 
Gradenigo, Ihs testimony as to vestiges 
of Greek learning in Italy, i. 97 
‘ Grmcia Illiistrata, Vetus,’ of Ubbo 
Emmiiis, ii. 296 

Grsevius, Collections of, i. 533, 535. 
Editions of Latin classics by, iii. 244. 
‘Thesaurus antiqiiitatum Romana- 
rum ’ by, 254, ii. 295 
Grafton, historian, iii. 145 
Grammar, science of, i. 3 
Grammars, Arabic, i, 478, ii. 249, 

iii. 224. Chaldee, i. 477, ii. 249. 
Dutch, iii. 25. English, Ben Jen- 
son’s, iii. 154. Ei* 0 nch, i, 459, iii, 
538, 539. Greek, i. 261, 338, 
503, 505, 507, 625, 628, ii. 277, 
279, hi. 245, 246. Hebrew, i. 477. 
Latin, i. 20, 23, 518, ii. 287, 290, 

iii. 246. Oricnlal, i. 321. Itniian, i. 
458. Persic, iii. 225. Eton and 
Paduan, i. 338, 528, 529 a. Syriac, 
h. 249. Tamul, iii. 605. Tuscan, 
iii. 130 

Gramniatictis, Saxo, the philologist, i. 
75. Classical taste of, 76 
j Grammoiit, ‘ Memoirs ’ of, iii. 60S 
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Granada, college at, i. 17. Conquest 
of, 24:4. ‘ Las Guerras de/ romances, 
ii. 113, 217. ‘Conquest of,’ by 
Graziani, iii. 11, Translation of, by 
Mr. Wasliington Irving, H. 217. 

‘ Wars of,’ by Mendoza, iii, 229 
Grant, master of Westminster School, 

‘ Griecee Linguae Spieilegium * of, i. 
526 

Grassi, Jesuit, his treatise ‘ De Tribus 
Comotis, anno 1619,’ iii. 186 
Graiint’s ‘ Bills of Mortality,' iii. 
456 

Gravina, criticisms, &c. of, i. 313, 421, 

ii, 72, iii. 459, 466. Satires on, iii. 
493 

Gravitation, general, denied by Des- 
cartes, iii. 191 

Gray, Mr., his remarks on Rhyme, i. 
21??., 31. On the Celtic dialect, 
21 n. On the Reformation, 371 
Gray, W., Bishop of Ely, i. 168 
Graziani, his ‘ Conquest of Granada,’ 

iii. 11 

Grazzini, snrnamed II Lasca, the bur- 
lesque poet, ii. 95 

Greaves, Persic Grammar of, hi. 225 
Greek learning, revival of, i. 91. Greek 
a living language until the fall of 
Constantinople, 98. Progress of its 
study Jn England, i. 236, 278, 347, 
349, 522-529. In France, i. 159, 
186, 491. In Italy, i. 194, 245, 491. 
Scotland, i. 349, 531. In Cambridge 
and Oxford, i. 279, C80, 294 ?i., 346, 
347, 524, iii. 249. Eminent scholars, 
i. 91, 92, 278, 490, 510. Metrical 
composition, i, 29, 510. Editions of 
Greek authors, i. 226, 271, 275, 338, 
316, 495, 525. List of first editions 
of Greek classics, i. 487. Grammars 
and Lexicons, i. 275, 338, 493, 503, 
625, ii. 277, 278, iii. 245. Printing 
of, i. 184, 260, 274, 626, 529, Greek 
Medicine and Physicians, i. 469, 
Greek Dialects, writers on, ii. 277, 
284. Greek Poetry of Heinsius, iii. 
53. Stephen’s treatise on, ii. 210. 
Greek Tragedy, iii. 478. On the 
proiiimciation, i. 348. Decline of 
Greek Learning, ii. 275. [See ‘ Gram- 
mar,’ ‘Lexicon.’] Manuscript of the 
Lord’s Prayer of 8tli century, i. 92 n. 
Green’s English dramatist, iii. 77 
Greene, Robert, plays 1;)}% ii. 126, lion., 
179. Novels by, 220 
Gregorian calendar, the, i. 643, ii. 231 
Gregory I., his disregard for learning, 
i. 4, 21 

— XIII., Jesuits encouraged by, i. 
551. Greek college established by, 


GRYNJEUS 

25. His calendar, 543, ii. 231. Ma- 

- ronite college founded by, ii. 251 

— of Tours, 3. 21 

Greville, Sir Fulke, philosophical poems 
of, iii. 29 

Grevin, his ‘Jules Cesar,’ ii. 165 
Grew, his botanical writings, iii. 593- 
595 

Grey, Jane, education of, i. 352 
Grimani, Cardinal, his library, i. 484 
Grimoald, Nicolas, poems of, i, 439. 
Tragedy on John the Baptist by, i. 
450 

Gringore, Peter, his drama of ‘Prince 
des Sots et la Mere sotte,’ i. 315 
Griseliiii, Memoirs of Father Paul by, 
ii. 235 22. 

Grisoiiiis, commentator, i. 497 
‘ Groat’s Worth of Wit,’ plav of, ii. 
179 

Grocyn, William, a Greek scholar, i. 
237,277 

Grollier, John, library of, i. 343 
Groningen, college of St. Edward’s near, 

i. 184 

Gronovius, James Frederic, critical la- 
bours of, iii. 213, 244. His ‘The- 
saurus antiquitatum Gra^canim, 254, 

ii. 295 

Gronovius the younger, iii. 244 
Groot, Gerard, college of, i. Ill, 141 
Grostete, Bishop, Peg’s life of, i, 95 n. 
Grotius, his various works, ‘ de Jure 
Belli,’ &c., &e., ii. 77, 81, 282, 3S8n. 
344, 615, 548, 593, iii 50, 414, 431, 
460. Latin poetry of, iii. 50 n. His 
religions sentiments, ii. 314, 315 h., 
368. Controversy thereon, 314-320. 
Controversy of, with Crtillius, 338. 
Treatise on Ecclesiastical Power of 
the State, 340. His Annotations on 
the Old and New Testament, 35vS. 
‘De Veritato,’ 366. History and 
annals, ii. 286. Moral theories, ii. 
515. Controversy with Scldcn, ii. 
668. Charged with Socinianisrn, ii. 
340 

Groto, Italian dramatist, ii. 151, iii. 
54 ^2. 

Griicliius, or Grouchy, ‘ De Comitiis 
Romanornm’ of, i. 535 
Grutcr s ‘ Thesaurus Griticus,’ i. 494, 
495, 506, ii. 281. The ‘ Corpus 
luscriptionum ’ of, 292, His ‘ De- 
licise poetnrum Gallorum,’ ‘ Germa- 
noriim,’ ‘Bolgarum,’ and ‘ Italoriim,’ 
ii. 146, iii. 22 

Gruyer’s Essays on Descartes, ii. 439 n. 
Grynseus, Simon, translator of Plu- 
birch’s Lives, i. 345. His geograiJiv, 
478, ii. 252 
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GBYPH ,. ... 

Gryph, oi Gryphius, tragedies of, iii, 
24, 25 ; , ; 

Guarini, Giiarino of Verona, i. 101. His 
‘ Pastor Fido,’ ii. 153, iii. 59 
Guerras, Las, de Granada, romance of, 
ii;.2l7.''." ; 

Guevara, Lis ‘Marco Aurelio, or 
Golden Book,’ i, 405, 407 
Guicciardini, Lis liistory of Italy, ! 

480, ii. 257. Gontiniied by Adriani, 
':i!.2o7;', 

Ludovico, ii. 526 
Giiidi, Odes of, iii. 9, 463, 465^^ 

Guido, the genius of, ii, 103, iii 570 
Guierme, Duke of, poems by, i. 32 
Guignes, De, History of the Huns by, 
ii! 604 

G uij on, Latin poetry of, iii. 49 
Giiillon, Lis ‘Gnomon,’ an early work 
on Greek quantity, i. 505 
Guiiiot, M., Lis observations on mental 
advancement, i. 4, 10 n. On Al- 
enin, 6, 9 n. 

G unter, on Sines and Tangents, iii. 174 
GimtLer, poem of Ligurinus by, i. 75 
Gunthorpe, Jdm, i. 168 
Gustavus Yasa, king of Sweden, con- 
fiscates all ecclesiastical estates, ! 358 
Gutenberg, of Mentz, inventor of the 
art of printing, i. 155 
Guther, on the Pontifical Law of Borne, 
i! 294 

Guyon, Madame, writings of, iii. 280 
‘Guzman d’^UfaracLe,’ of Aleman, i! 
216 


H ABINGTOH, poetry of, iii. 43 

Haddon, Walter, Lis excellent 
Latinity, and ‘ Orations ’ of, i. 517, 518 
Hagiienau, edition of New Testament, 
i. 387 

Hakewill, Georgp, on the Power and 
Providence of God, iii. 237 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages.’ ii. 256, iii. 227 
Hales, scholastic- reputation of, i. 13 
16 n. His ti’act on Schism, ii. 326, 
329, 330 n. 

Hall, Bishop, his works, ii. 512. 

ilis ‘ Mnndus alter et idem,’ iii. 167. 
‘Art of Divine Meditation,’ and 
‘ Contemplations,’ ii. 362. His Satires, 
130. Pratt’s edition of his works, 
iii. 146 72. 

Halliwell’s edition of the ‘Harrowing 
of Hell,’ i. 219 7i. 

Hamilton, Anthony, iii. 569. Memoirs 
of De Grammoiit by, 608 
Hamilton, Sir Wm., on ‘Induction,’* ii. 
400 n. His edition of Boid’s woi'ks, 
481 n. 
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Hammond, his ‘Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations on the New Testament,’ iii. 277 
Hampden, Dr., renmrks of, i. S, 13, 14 
Hanno, Archbishop, poem on, i, 10 
Harding, metrical chi'onicler, i, 319 
the Jesuit, i. 571 

Hardt, Yonder, Literary History of the 
Beformation by, i.^OOn. 

Hardy, French dramatist and comedian, 
iii. 67. Comedies of, 68 
Hare, Archdeacon, on the tenets of 
Luther, ! 305-308 
Harlequins, Italian, iii. 60 n. 

Harpe, La, criticisms of, ii. 116. iii. 20, 
69, 73, ii. 167 n„ iii. 295, 468, 507 
Harrington, Sir Janies, his ‘ Oceana,’ 
ii! 439 

Harrington, Sir John, i! 122 w. His 
translation of Ariosto, 1 33 
Harriott, his generalisation of alge- 
braic equations, i. 464, 466, ii, 225, 
His ‘ Artis Analyticte Praxis,’' iii. 
180 On the Spots in the Sun, 
188 

Harrison on the mode of education at 
the universities in 1586, i. 525 n. At 
the great collegiate schools, i. 527 n., 
i! 259 n. 

Harrow School, rules by its founder, 
Mr. Lyon, i. 527 

Hartley’s metaphysical tenets, ii. 497. 

His resemblance to Hobbes, 497 
Hartsoeker's discovery of spermatic ani- 
malcules, iii. 601 

Harvey, Williaift, his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, i. 473. iii. 
212, 215, 600. On Generation, 218 
— , Gabriel, on English verso, ii. 133, 
212 

Harwood, ‘Alumni Etonenscs’ of, i, 
450 n. 

Haslewood, Mr., collection of early 
English critics by, ii. 212 
Haiighton, dramatic writer, ii. ISl ??. 
Hauy, scientific discoveries of, ii. 416 
Havelok, the Dane, metrical romance, 

i. 36 71, 

Hawes, Stephen, his ‘Pastime of Plea- 
sure,’ &c. i. 317 

Hawkins’s Ancient Drama, i. 449, ii. 
174 -;^. 

Headley’s remarks on Djiniel, ii. 129 n. 
On Browne, iii. 30 

Heat and cold, antagonist principles, 

ii. 7 

Heathen writers, perusal of, forbidden 
by Isidore, i. 4. Library of, said to 
have been burned by Pope Gregory 
the First, 4 7i. 

Heber, Bishop, edition of Jeremy Tay- 
lor by, ii. 353 n. 
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Hebrew, study of, i. 207, -±77, ib 249, 
iii. 222. fcibbinical literature, iii. 
223-225. Hebrew types, ii. 250. 
Books, Grammars, and Lexicons, i, 
477, iii. 256. Eminent scholars, i. 
477, ii. 249, iii. 220, 223. Critics, 
ii. 249. Spencer on the Laws of the 
Hebrews, iii. 604 

Hebrew Canticles of Andr5s, i. 584 
‘ Heeatomitlii,’ the, of Ointhio, ii. 214 
Hectar and Andromache of Homer, 
Dryden’s criticism on, iii.. 558 
Heoren, criticisms of, i. 3, 4 u, 

Hegius, Alexander, i. 184 
Heidelberg, libraries of, i. 484, ii, 258 
Heinocciiis, remarks of, ii, 71 
Heinsins, Haiiiei, epitaph on Joseph . 
Sealiger by, i. 520 w-. Works of, ii. 
282. Latin elegies and play, iii. 
60. His ‘ Peplus Griecorum epi- 
grammatum,’ 53 

— , Nicolas, editions of Prudcntius and 
Claiidian by, iii. 244 

Helden Buch, the, or Book of Heroes, ; 
i. 39 

Helmont, Van, medical theories of, iii, 
219, 580, 602 

Helmstadt, University of, ii. 259. 
Hemmings, English actor, iii. 78 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, sudden 
death of, iii. 293 n. 

— Maria, Queen, iii. 121 

Henry III. of France, ii. 42, 44, 45, 50. 
His assassination, 46 
IV., of France, deserts the Protes- 
tant cause, i. 570. Conference 
before, at Fontainebleau, 570. Re- 
bellion of League against, ii. 42. 
Reconciled to the Romish Church, 
300. Assassination of, 525- Poets 
in the reign of, iii. 20 
Henry IV. of England, ii. 40 

— VI., reign of, i. 219, 449 

— VII. of England, reign of, i. 262, 
318, 448 

— VIII., i. 283, 341, 379, 448, 460, 
469, h. 43 

Henry of Valois, ii. 43 
Henry, Dr., History by, i. 3 «■., 6 n. 
Herbelot, d’, ‘ Bibliotlikiue Orientale ^ 
of, iii. 604 

Herberny, translations of, i. 315 
Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, his ‘ Henry 
VIII.,’ iii. 230. ‘ De religione Gen- 

tilium, ’ ii. 366, 387. Analysis of his 
principal work, ‘De Veritate,’ ii, 
366, 383-389. Gassendi’s remarks 
on Herbert, 388 

— , George, ii. 397. His * Country 
Parson,’ ii. 364 
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Herbert, Sir Henry, master of the revels, 
iii. 78 

— , William, Earl of Pembroke 
(Shakspeare’s Sonnets dedicated to 
‘Mr. W. H.’), iii. 37 39. His 

poems, 44 

Herbert’s History of Printing, i. 349 n. 

Catalogue, quoted, i. 529 n. 

Herbert’s, Hon. and Rev. W., poem on 
‘ Attila,’ i. 4:0 n. 

Herder, the ‘Zerstreute Blatter’ of, i. 

10, 299 ??., ii. 522 

Heresy, audits punishments, i. 566-569, 
ii 345 

Hermolaiis Barbariis, celebrity of, i. 227 
Hermonynms of Sparta, i. 186 
Hernando, d’ Oviedo, History of the 
Indies by, i. 480. Natural History 
by, ii. 242. 

‘Herodes Infan tici da,’ Latin play of 
Heinsins, iii. 51 

Herrera, Spanish poems of, ii.,105 
Herrera’s History of the West Indies, 
iii. 207 

Herrick, Robert, poems of, iii. 42 »., 44 
Herschel, Sir John, remarks by, ii. 
414 ?z., 445 ??., 414, 

Hersent, or Optatns Gallus, in defence 
of the Galilean liberties, ii. 308 
Hessus, Eobanus, Latin poetry of, i. 443 
Hey wood, dramatic WTitings of, ii. 177, 
iii. 104, 122 

Higden, Ranulph, Cliester mysteries 
by, i. 2 1 8 . H is Polychronicon, 319 n, 
Hincrnar, Bishop, letter of, i. 93 
Hippocrates, Aphorisms of; Arabic ver- 
sion on linen paper, a.d. 1100, i. 57. 
His system of medicine, by whom re- 
stored, 470 

Historians, Ecclesiastical, i. 580 
Historical and Critical Dictionary of 
Bayle, iii. 552 

‘Histone of Grande Amour,’ by Stephen 
Hawes, i. 317, 318 

History, on, ii. 404, 525. Writers of, 
i. 478, 480, ii. 257, iii. 226, 607. 
Classic, ii. 34. Natural, i. 474, ii. 
236, iii. 206, 585 

‘ Histrio-Mastix ’ of Prynne, iii, 79 
Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and 
writings, ii. 398, 515, iii. 281, 309, 
397 seq. Summary of his works 
on metaphysical philosophy, ii. 466, 
497. ‘Do Give’ by, ii. 466, 534, 
iii. 435. His objections to the ‘ Me- 
ditations ’ of Descartes, ii. 450, 451 n.^ 
451. ‘ Leviathan,’ by, ii. 466, 494, 

iii. 305. His views on Geometry, 

11. 451 n. His ‘De Oorpore Poli- 
tico,’ ii. 466, 534. On ‘ Human 
Nature,’ ii. 446, 537. His Eie- 
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menta Philosopliia,’ ii. 494. On 
sov6i’eign power, ii. 539, His moral 
theories, ii. 51 5. Character of his 
moral and political systems, 547. His 
niex’its, 497 

Hoccleve, English poet, i. 128, 438 
Hody’s ‘De Q-rsecis iilnstribns,’ i. 100, 
102, 103, 235 ?2. 

Hotfraanswiildaii, Oerman poet, iii. 473 
Holbein, amusing designs of, i. 296 
Holinslied’s Chronicle, i 457 
Holland, Lord, remarks of, ii. 104 ?2.,160, 
IGO n., 162, iii. 18. His life of Lope 
de Vega, iii. 17 ii. 160 7i. 

Holland, literature, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hutch authors, iii. 24, 
50, 243 ^ ^ 

Homer, comparison of Virgil with, ii. 
202. Of Ariosto with, i . 3 1 2, ii. 1 02, 
Of Milton with, iii. 475, 477. Of 
Tasso with, ii. 97, 102. Translations 
of, ii. 132, iii. 124, 247. Of Eacine 
with, iii. 503. With F^ncdon, 569 
Hooft, Peter, the Dutch poet, iii. 25 
Hooke, Dr., his Micrograpliia, iii. 584. 

His geological riewa, 598 
Hooker, * Ecclesiastical Polity’ of, i. 
528, ii. 23-26, i. 531. 532, ii. 48, 200, 
340, 509, 541, iii. 446, 447, 450,1 556 
Horace, emendation of the text of, by 
Lambinus, i. 496. The edition of, by 
Oruquius, styled the Scholiast, 498. 
By Torreutius, ii. 281. Bond’s, 284. 
Farnaby’s, ib. Dacier’s, iii. 247. 
Odes of, ii. 104, iii. 9. Imitators of, 
10, 13 

* Horaces, Les,’ tragedy of, by Corneille, 
iii. 71 

Horrox, scientific discoveries of, iii 194 
Horse, the celebrated, of F^abretti the 
antiquary, iii. 255 

Hosehius, Sidonius, works of, iii. 51 
Hospinian’s character of the Jesuits, i. 
550 71. 

Hospital De T, Latin poems of, ii. 147 
Hottinger, ‘ Bibliotheca Orioiitalis ’ of, 
iii. 604 

Hottoman, Francis, the ‘ Franco-Gallia ’ 
of, ii. 35, 38. His ‘ Anti-Triboni- 
anus,’ 74. On Cujacius, 70 
ITonssaye, Amelot de la, iii. 489 
Howard, Sir Eobert, his Observations 
on Dryden, and the poet’s reply, iii. 
559 

Howell, James, his ‘ Dodoiia’s Grove,’ 
iii. 168, 439 ^ 

Howes, the continiiator of Stow, iii, 
78 

Hroswitha,, Abbess, poems of, i. 10. n. 
Hubert, French sermons of, iii. 292 
Hudibras, iii. 8, 474 
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Hudson’s Tliueydidos, iii. 251 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches, his ‘ De- 
monstratio Evangeliea,’ iii. 287. An- 
tagonist of Scaliger, il 298, iii. 164, 
Bemarks of, iii. 246. The Index 
to the Delphin Classics designed 
by, 246. His ‘ Censura Philosophise 
Gantesianse,’ 321 
Hughes, dramatic writer, ii. 176 
Huguenots, conversion of the, i. 570 
Human nature, on, ii. 466 et seq., iii. 
284-287 

Himnis, William, poems of, ii. 121 
Hunter, observations of, iii, 306 
— , Mr., researches on Shakspeare by, 
ii. 279 71. 

Hard, Bishop, his remarks on Shaks- 
peare, iii. 94. On Euripides, 503. 
On Moii^re, 511 
Huss, John, ii. 65 

Hutton, XJlric von, the “ Epistoise ob- 
scurorum virorura,’ i. 292 w. 

Hutton’s, Dr., Mathematical Dictionary, 
i. 454 w., ii. 221, 227 
Huygens, mathematician, iii. 577 
Hyde, ‘Eeligionis Persarum Historia’ 
of, iii 604 

Hydraulics, science of, discoveries of 
Oastellio and Torricelli, iii. 199 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, ii. 231. 
Discoveries of Galileo, Oastellio, and 
Torricelli, iii. 199 

Hymns, German, i. 433, iii. 25. Of 
Lutheran Church, i. 379 


‘T OOH Basilike,’ controversy concerning 
X the, ii. 426 oi. Author of the, iii. 152. 
Ichthyology of Eondolet, Salviiini, Bay, 
and others, ii. 239 

Ideas, the association of, iii. 332, 352. 
Universal, 354. Gassendi’s theory 
of, 310, 313. Arnaud’s, 342. Of re- 
fioction, iii. 369 h., ii. 442. Loclu^’s 
theory, iii. 368. Vague use of the 
word innate, 369, 386 
Idoia, and fallacies, ii. 418, iii. 582. 
[See Bacon.] 

Ignorance and Prejudice, on, by Hobbes, 
it. 491 

lilyricus, Fiacius, tlio ecelesiasticiil his- 
torian, i. 580 

Imagination, the, Descartes and Ilobbos 
on, ii. 448, 467. Alalebranclio on, 
iii. 328 

Independents, flie, principles of tolera- 
tion claimed by, ii. 316 
‘Index Expurgator ills’ of prohibited 
books, ii. 206, iii. 189 
ladin, languages of, iii. 004 
— , Portuguese settlements in, ii. 251 
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India, History of, by Maifei, ii. 254 
Indies, West, History of, by Acosta, iii, 
207 

Induction, on the Haconian method of, 
ii. 399 'n. 

Infidelity, progress of, ii. 364, 366 
Infinites, theory of, Hobbes on, ii. 471 
Inghirami, on Etruscan Antiquities, ii. 
295 

Ingulfus, on the early history of Oxford 
University, i, 16. Doubts as to the 
authenticity of his history, 28. Erench 
laws in, 28 'n. 

Innocent X., iii. 272 

— XI., dispute of, with Louis XIV., 
in. 258 

— XII., treaty of, iii. 260 
Inquisition, the, i. 547, ii. 8. Bihles 

and numerous books burnt by, 267. 
Its persecutions of the Eeformers, i. 
376, 377 

Inscriptions, ancient, i. 172, 173. Col- 
lections of Smetius, Eoinesins, Gruter, 
Scaliger, Earl of Arundel, ii. 292, 
294. Faloonieri, iii. 254. Pinelli, 
ii. 261. i^cademy of ancient, i. 20. 
Insects, General History of, iii. 206, 208 
Insulis, Gualterus de, Latin poetry of, 

i. 76 

Intellectual capacity, Hobbes on, ii. 488. 
Gassendi’s theories, iii. 313. System 
of the Universe by Cud worth, iii. 
305, 309, 334. Eeraarks of Norton 
on, 307 -^2. 

Ipliigenie of Eacine, iife 503 
Ireland, history of, i. on,, ii. 306, 
Lefirning in the monasteries of, i. 5 
Iron^us, character of his w'orks, ii. 325 
Irnerius, labours of, i, 63-65 
Iscfinus, Joseph, leonine rhymes of, i. 71 
Isidore of Seville, i. 3, 4, ii. 509 
Italy, Greek lefirning, i. 87, 91, 196, 

197. Academies of, i. 229, 481, 482, 

ii. 262, iii. 130, 233, Libraries of, i. 
484. [Bee Libraries.] Universities 
of, ii. 204, 258, 371. Latin poetry, i, 

198, 437, ii. 204, iii. 49, 492. Poetry 
and poets, i. 164, 199, 230, 423, ii, 
S-i, 108, iii. 3, i. 4-3, iii. 461. Prose 
Literature, i. 165, ii. 190, iii 532. 
Comedy, i. 44-3. ii. 151, iii 497- Tra- 
gedy, i 444, ii. 151, iii 58, 497. 
Opera and melodrame, ii. 154. Novels 
and worlis of fiction, ii. 213, iii 160. 
Writers on Morals, ii. 31. Criticism, 
i. 458, ii. 89, 199. Tuscan dialect, i. 
459, 482, ii. 95, iii. 130. Eminent 
scholars, i. 336. Eestraints on the 
lu’css, ii. 266. Collections of anti- 
quities, ii. 261. Decline of learning 
and taste in, i. 22G, iii. 125. Spread 
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of the Eeformation in, i. 371-373. 
Arianism in, 375. Comparison of ,-if 
Italian and Spanish writing, i. 457. 
Comparison of Italian and English, 
iH44 


ACIGSON, the English commentator, 


TACIGSOb 
V ii. 359 


James I., litex’ature and philosophy in 
the reign of, i. 528, iii. 29, 49, 122, 
146. His ‘ Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance,’ ii. 301. Principles of go- 
vernment in the reign of, 527. The 
Anabaptists punished by, i. 565. The 
Bible translated into English by the 
authority of, ii. 367 

James I. of Scotland, his poem, ‘The 
King’s Q-iiair,’ i. 129 
Jameson, Mrs., her Essay on the ‘ Fe- 
male Characters of Shakspeare,’ iii. 
95. ‘Lives of the Poets,’ iii. 40 n. 
Jamyn, Araadis, the poet, ii. 117 
Jansenism, rise of, ii. 336 
Jansenists, the, i. 498, iii, 245. Their 
controversy with Eome, 269, 271. 
Writings of Arnaiild, 273. Persecu- 
tions of the, ib. Their casuistry op- 
posed to that of the Jesuits, ii. 500, 
iii. 271. Their polite literature, iii. 
532 

Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, i. 561. His 
‘ Augustinus,’ ii. 336, iii, 269. Its 
condemnation, 272. 

‘Jamta Lingarura Eeserata’ of Come- 
nius, ii. 274, 275 n, 

Jarchi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, 

i. 195 

Jaiiregui, his translation of the Aminta 
of Tasso, ii. 107 

Jebb’s edition of Aristides, i. 506 
Jenkinson, Anthony, his travels in 
Eussia and i^ersia, ii. 254 
Jens, Zachary, supposed inventor of the 
telescope, iii. 201 
‘ Jerusalem’ of Tasso, ii. 96 
Jessamine introduced into Europe, iii. 
238 

Jesuits, bull of Paul III. establishing 
their order, i. 377. Their rapid po- 
pularity, 377. Their unpopularity, 

ii. 307. Their casixistical writings, 
504 506, iii. 391. Colleges, and 
scholastic establishments of the, i. 
511, 549, 550. Latin poetry of, iii. 
492. Satire upon the, iii. 166. Their 
corruption of morality, ii. 601. 
Their missionaries in China, ii. 253, 

iii. 225. Their colleges in France, 
243. Seminaries at Eome, i. 551, 
Writings of Molina and Lessius, 562 
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■ iii, 270. See also n. 128, iii. 270, 
530. Their learning, i. 51 1, iii. 246 
Their rapid progress, i. 649, ii* 263, 
Course of study and patronage by 
the popes, i. 661. Their encroach- 
nionts, 562. Advocates of tyranni- 
cide, ii. 45. Their influence, i. 649, 
553, ii. 308 ^ ^ 

Jewel’s ‘ Apology,’ i. 671. ‘ Defence 

of the Apology,’ 532, 671. Lectures 
in rhetoric, at Oxford by, 525 fi. 

‘ Jew of Malta,’ play of, ii. 173 
Jewish Letters of Argens, iii. 572 
Jews, their theory of natural law, i. 205, 
ii, 611. The Cabbala, i. 206, 298. 
Cabbalistic and Rabbinical authors, 

ii. 38 L Invention of Hebrew vowel 
points, iii. 222. Their history, i. 
229- Their laws, iii. 602 

Joachim, elector of Brandenburgh, i. 
293 

Joan, Pope, Apotheosis of, i. 222 
Jobert, his ‘ La Science des Medailles,’ 

iii. 266 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, ii. 115, 119 
Tragedies by, 165. Comedies of, 165 n. 
Johannes Seeimdus, i. 442 
‘ John the Giganticide,’ popular tale of, 
iii. 8 n. 

John Malpaghino, or John of Ravenna, 
i. 85 , 

— • II., King of Castile, favours learn- 
ing, i. 125 

— XXI., Pope, logic of, i. 18 n. 

John of Spire, planter, i. 164 
J ohnson, Dr. Samuel, his Lives of the 
Poets, iii. 474 , 477 483, 488. Re- 

marks on Denham, iii. 31. On Cow- 
ley, 33, 556. On Shakspeare, 95. 
His life of Sir Thomas Browne, ii. 
o20 

Johnson, the ‘Seven Champions of 
Christendom ’ by, ii. 220 
Joiuville, De, ancient manuscript letter 
of, i. 58 

Jonson, Ben, his * Every Man in his 
Humour,’ merit of, ii. 188. ‘ Every 

Man out of his Humour,’ 198. His 
minor poetuy, iii. 43. His plays, 95. 
The ‘ Alchemist,’ 95. ‘ Voipone, or 

the Eox,’ 96. ‘ The Silent Woman,’ 

97 . Pastoral drama of the ‘ Sad 
Shepherd,’ 43, 46, 97. His ‘Disco- 
veries made nxiou Men and Matter,’ 
154. English grammar by, 154 
Jonston, Arthur, his ‘ Delicise Poeta- 
rum Seotoriim,’ iii. 53. His ‘Psalms,’ 
'ih. 

— , Natural History of Animals, by, 
iii. 207, 587 

Jortoii’s Life of Erasmus, i. 297 


KNIGHT 

Joubert, eminent in medicine, at Mont- 
pelier, ii. 248 

Journal des S^avans, iii. 548, 549 
Jouvaneyv Latin orations of, iii. 245 
Jovius, Paulus, his ‘ History of Roman 
Fishes,’ i. 476, 480 

Juda, Leo, Latin translation of the 
Scriptures hy, i. 390 
‘ Judiciam de Stylo Historico’ of Seiop- 
pius, ii. 287 

‘Jugemens des Scavans,’ Baillet’s, iii. 
563 

Julian Calendar, ii. 231. Invention of 
the cycle of the, by Scaligor, i. 542, 
543, ii. 297 

Julie d’Angennes, iii. 137. ‘ The Gar- 
land of Julia,’ 137, 164 
Jungius, his ‘IsagogePhytoscopica,’ iii. 
689 

Junius, Francis, version of Scripture 
by, i. 584, ii. 250 
— , Hadrian, lexicon of, i. 352 
Jurien, polemical writer, iii. 289 552 

Jurisprudence, Civil or Roman Law, i. 
68, 418, ii. 547 , iii. 457. The golden 
age of, ii. 70-75. Natural Jurispru- 
dence, ii. 589. [See Law.] 

Justinian, Code and Pandects, i. 62, 
419, iii. 459. Novels of, 62 
Juvenal, i. 196 


K AIMES, Lord, his commentary on 
Shahspeare, iii. 94 
Rant, the metaphysician, iii. 380 
Kastner, the mathematician, i. 3, 116, 
463 n. 

Kempis, Thomas k, i. 112. Treatise 
by, ‘ De Imitatione Cliristi,’ contro- 
versy respecting, 140, 141 
Kepler, his ‘Tahulse Rodolphinm,’ ii. 
230. His logarithms, iii. 174. His 
new geometry, 174. His ‘ Storeometria 
doliorura,’ 175. His ‘Commentaries 
on the planet Mars,’ 185, And astro- 
nomical discoveries, 185, 186. His 
discoveries in optics, 200. On gra- 
vitation, 1 9 1 

King, Gregory, on the political state of 
England, iii. 456 

‘ King and no King,’ play of, iii. 101 
Kings, the popes claim the power of 
deposing, i. 575. Engagements of, 
to their subjects, ii. 38-45, 564, 572. 
Nature of sovereign power, ii. 5G, 61, 
524, 539, 554. Opinion of Pulfen- 
dorf, iii. 433 

Kireher, Athanasius, the ‘Mundussul>- 
terraneus’ of, iii. 597. On China, 605 
‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ play of, 
iii. 109 
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Iinolies, iiis gramiiiar, i. 529. History 
of the Turks, 529, iii. 147 
Knott, the Jesuit, writings of, ii. 326 
Knowledge, Hobbes’s deiiniticn of, ii. 
478 

Koornhert, Theodore, advocate of tole- 
ration, i. 569, ii. 345, iii. 25 
Koran, the, by Paginiis, i. 477, ii. 251. 

By Marracci, a tine edition of, iii. 604 
Kuster, Greek scholar, ii. 275 
Kyd, tragedies and poems of, ii. 176 
and n. 


T ABBE, Philip, ii. 278, 357 
Jj La Briiyere, the characters of, iii. 42 1 
Lacepkle, M., ‘ Zoology ’ of, ii. 240 
La Croix du Maine, ii. 211, 266 
La Croze, M., reviewer, iii. 551 
Lsetns, Pomponins, i, 166, 214, 533 
La Pare, poet, iii. 471 
La Payette, Countess de, her novels, iii. 
566 

La Pontaine, Pables of, iii. 466;'467> 
466 71, 

La Porge of Sanmiir, iii. 319 
La Posse, his tragedy of ‘ Manlius,’ iii. 
509 

La Harpe, criticisms of, ii. 11 8, iii. 162, 
295, 468, 472, 5i)9, 540 
Lainezar, French poet, iii. 471 
La Mothe le Vayer, ‘ JDialognos,’ &c. 
of, ii. 866, 516, 517, 527. Eeniarks 
by, on the style of the French lan- 
guage, iii. 143 • 

La Koue, political and militsiry dis- 
courses of, ii. 49, 215 
La Phicette, his ‘ Essais de Morale,’ iii. 
395, 415 

Lalemandet, ‘ Decisiones Philosophicae ’ 
of, ii. 372 

Lamb, Charles, ‘Specimens of Early 
English Poets,’ ii. 173 n. 

Lambert of Aschaifenburg, i. 71 
Lambeth Articles of Whitgift, ii. 332 
Lambimis, his Horace, i. 496. His Ci- 
cero, ih. His Plautus, Demosthenes, 
and Lucretius, 497 

Lami, ‘Elietoric or Art of Speaking’ 
of, iii. 540 

Lancelot, author of the Port Eo3’'al 
Greek Grammar, i. 504, iii. 245. 
His Prencli Grammar, 539 
Laiicilotti, his ‘ LHoggidi, or To-Day,’ 
iii. 235 

Landino, critic, i. 166, 182 
Lanfranc, Archbp., and his schools, i. 13 
5?., 72, 73. Knowledge of Greek by, 
94- 

Laiighis, Eiulolpb, i. 186 
Language, Hobbes on the origin an 


LATIK 

abuse of, ii. 472, 483, 490. Origin 
of the French, Italian, and Spanish, 

i. 19, 24, 43. On the AnglcT-Saxon 
and English, 44. Armenian, 4-78, 
Arabic, ih, iEthiopic, ih. Chaldee 
and Syriac, 477,478, iii. 224. French, 

i. 213, ii. 210, iii. 140, 142,532, 539, 
German, iii. 22. Greek, i. 97, ii. 
210. Hebrew, i. 477, iii. 221. Ita- 
lian, i. 19, 24, 42, ii. 204, iii, 126. 
Spanish, i. 428. Tuscan, 458, 482, 

ii. 95. Orientiil, i. 263, 321, 477. ii. 
249, iii. 220, 603. Persian, ii, 252. 
Tamnl and Indian, iii. 604, 605, Ee- 
, searches of Diicange, Le Bceuf, Bo- 
naray, Mnratori, and Eaynoiiard on, 

i. 20, 26. Dalgarno’s idea of an uni- 
versal language, iii, 363. Locke’s 
methods for acquiring, 427. Bou- 
honrs’ remarks on, 540, 542. Com- 
parison of ancient and modern, 541. 
Pabrieiiis on the language of brutes, 
208. [See Greek,- -Hebrew, — Latin, 
— Grammar,- -Lexicon, &e. &e.] 

Languet, Hiil^ert, ‘ Yindieim contra Ty- 
rannos ’ usually ascribed to, ii. 36, 37. 
Eepublicfin notions of, 42. Theories 
of, repudiated, 524 

Lapide, Cornelius a, Commentaries of, 

ii. 357 

Larivey, French comedies by, ii. 16 
Larroque, M., ‘ Avis aux Eefugies ’ at- 
tributed to, iii. 451 
La Eue, French sermons of, iii. 292 
Lasca, novels of, ii. 214 
Lascaris, Constantine, i. 152. His Greek 
Grammar, 172 

— , John, Greek Grammar of, i. 270, -n, 
Latimer, William, Greek scholar, i. 238, 
278 

— , Sermons by, i.383, iii. 145 
Latin poetry of the dark ages, i. 10. 
Latin of the best ancient jui! hors, 20. 
Low Latin, ih. Poets and poetry 
(modern), i. 198, 272, 440, ii. 144, 147, 
204, iii. 49-54, 492. Plays, ^ i. 214, 
222, 450. hi. 51. Vulgar dialect, i. 
20. Editions of Classics, ‘ 172, 233, 
481, 487, 529, ii. 281, iii. 244, 246. 
Early editions of Latin authors, i. 
340, 495, 532. Latin writcu’s, 236, 

ii. 286, Progress of Latin style, i, 
84, 278, 454, 509, 510, ii. 144^ 291, 

iii, 245. State of classic learning, i. 
509, 519, iii. 244. Comparison of 
cultivation of, in Engbind and on 
the Continent, i. 530. Latiiiity of 
the sovonteenth eentiuy, ii. 285-292, 
Locke’s method of teaching, iii. 427. 
Latin metres imitated in tlie modern 
languages, ii, 95, 120, 133. Latin 
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compared with French and Italian, 
hi. 541. [Sco ‘ Learning Lan- 
guage.’] 

Latini, Brimetto, philosophical treatise 
of, i. 87, 121 

Latinns Latinius, his classical eminence, 
h 619 

Latitndinarians, tenets of the, ii. 335, 
hi. 276 

Land, Archbishop, ii. 310, 329, 344. 
His addition to the JBodleiaa Library, 
hi. 231 

Laura, Petrarch’s, real existence of, dis- 
puted, ii. 205 

Laiirentian Library, i. 178, purchased, 
484 

Law, early MS. boohs of, on parch- 
ment, i. 60, 61. Legal studies facili- 
tated, ih. Unwritten feudal customs 
reduced into treatises ; Eoman and 
Civil; Codes of Theodosius aiid Jus- 
tinian, 62, 63, 419. Study of Civil, ii. 
73, hi. 438, 443. Hot countenanced in 
France, ii. 75. Of Nations, 76, 78, 
548, hi, 434, 460. Writers on Eo- 
inan Jurisprudence, ii 73, 456. On 
Public Law by Victoria,- 77. Eter- 
nal, 509. Eevealed, 552. On the 
Law of Nature, 25, 513, 536, 551, 
ih. 399, 406, 413, 434, 436, 460. 
Writers on Jurisprudence, ii. 70-76. 
Canon Law, 7 6. Suarez, ‘ De Legi- 
bus,’ ii. 506, 512, 529, 548. Leibnitz 
on Eoman, iii. 458. Spencer, ‘Le 
Legibus Hebraeorum,’ 604. French 
lawyers, ii. 73 

Layamon, peculiarities in the works of, 
i. 45 

Lazarillo de Tormes, by Mendoza, i. 
462, ii. 216 

League, Catholic tenets of the, ii, 42- 
45. Satire Menippee, upon the, 195 

Leake, Col., Eesearches in the Morea, 
i. 98 

Learning, retrospect of, in the Middle 
Ages, i. 1. Loss of, on the fall of the 
Eoman Empire of the West, 2. Its 
rapid decline in the sixth century, 3. 
The Church an asylum for, ih* Pro- 
fane learning obnoxious to the Chris- 
tian priesthood, 4 ; their influence in 
the preservation of, ih* Clerical edu- 
cation revived in the monasteries of 
Ireland, 5. Classical learning revived 
in the Anglo-Saxon Church, and at 
York, 6, 7. Its process in the 
tenth century, 7, 9. Circumstances 
that h'd to the revival of, 1 1. In the 
fifteenth century, i, 109. Progress 
of polite learning, arts and sciences, 
524, ii. 393, iii. 248. Decline of, i. 
VOL. IIL T 


609-519. Effects of the Eeforma- 
tion on, i. 309, 343. Eesistance to, 
293. Theological, ii. 300-306 ; of 
England, i. 523, iii. 248, i. 262, 346, 
351. Germany, 211, 233,345,509, 
510, iii. 244. Italy, i. 519. Spain, 
343. Scotland, 282, 531 
Le Eoeuf, researches of, i. 20, 23 n* 
Lebrixa, Nebrissensis, i. 177, -BIS 
Le Clere, John, criticisms of, iii. 248, 
274, 299. His commentary on the 
Old Testament and Bibliothfeques 
Universelle, &e. 274. Support of 
Gudworth by, 306. His series of 
Eeviews, 551. His ‘ Parrhasiana,’ 
555. On the Duties of Ecclesiastical 
Historians, i. 580. Defence of Gro- 
tius by, ii. 336. Critique du P^re 
Simon by, iii. 282. His influence 
over Protestant Europe, 451 
Lee, dramatic works of, iii 526 
Leeuwenhoek, experiments of, on the 
blood, iii. 601. Discovery of sper- 
matic animalcules, 601 
Legend, Golden, i. 133 
Leger’s supposed forgeries, i, 29 n, 
L’Encios, Ninon, iii 469 
Le Grand, metaphysician, iii. 319 
Leibnitz, observations of, i. 323, ii, 18, 
428, 464, iii. 380. His correspond- 
ence with Bossiiet on an {igreement 
in religion, 266. ‘ On Eoman Law,' 

457, ii. 17. ‘Protogjea’ of, iii. 598. 
His admiration of Bacon, ii. 434 
Leicester, Earl of, charges against Ox- 
ford University by, i. 625 n* Press of, 
528. Dramatic Company of, ii. 170 
Leigh’s ‘ Critica Sacra,’ ii. 359 
Leipsic press, the, i. 283. The ‘Leip- 
sic Acts,’ first German Eeview, iii. 
551 

Le Long, Polyglott of, iii. 603 
Le Maistre, forensic speeches of, iii. 
143-145, 293 

Lemene, Italian poet, iii. 465 
Lemery, his ‘Gours de Chymie,’ iii, 
684 

Leo Africanus, travels in Africa by, ii. 

.. . ... 

— X., the patron of the literati of Ids 
age, i, 270, 297, 325, 443, 481. His 
authority attacked by Luther, 800 
Leon, Fra Luis Ponce de, poetry of, ii. 
104 

Leonard of Pisa, algfdu’aist, i. 463, ii. 
223, 226 n. 

Leonicenus, Nicolas, physician, i. 469 
Omnibonus, the critic, i. 179 
Leonine rhymes, i. 76 and 

Lepidus, comedy attributed to, 
other works of, i. 222 
T 
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Leminifir, ‘Hist. G^n. Droit/ by, n. 
70 iii. 468 

Leroy, canoB of Eoiien, satire on the 
‘League’ by, ii. 105 
Lo Sage, Gil Kas of, ii. 217, iii- 161 
L’Esbrange, Sir lloger, ^sop's Fables 
by, iii. 666 

Leslie, bis ‘ Sliort Motliod with tba 
Deists,* iii. 288 

Less, casuistical writings of, ii, 604 
Le Tourneur, dramatist, iii. 124 
Leunclavius, his version of Xenophon* 

i. 495, 496 

Levasseur, acquainted with the circu- 
lation of the blood, i, 473, iii. 213 n. 
Levita, Elias, the learned Jew, i. 477, 
iii. 222 

Lexicons, i. 226, &;c. 

— , AfahiCi iii. 224. Armenian, 225. 
Chaldee, i. 477, German, iii. 232. 
Greek, Meuxsiu-s, ii. 279. Barret’s, 

i. 626, Oraston, 172, 226. Pha- 
vorinus, i. 336. Philemon, 335. 
Scapula, 602. Gesner, 339 n. 
Hadrian, 352. Constantine, 499, 526. 
H. Stephens, 499. Morell, 526. He- 
brew, 477, iii. 224. Syriac, 224, ii. 
249. Poiitaglotton, iii. *221. Hepta- 
glotton, 603. [See Dictionaries.] 

Leyden, University of, ii. 259. Pro- 
fessors of, iii. 224. The Library at, 
11. 260, iii. 225, 232 

Libanius copied by Ben Jonson, iii. 
97 n. 

Liberty, civil, defined by Locke, iii. 
443, 444 

— natural, ii. 537. Eeligious, 347. 
[See Law.] 

Libraries, — of Alcala, i. 484, ii, 260. 
Aungerville, L 110. Augsburg, 484. 
Bodleian, ii. 260, iii. 230. Cambridge, 

ii. 261. Cranmer, i. 353. Corvlnus 
at Buda, 167. Duke of Gloucester, 

110, ii. 260.'' Mr. Hunter on English 
Monastic, i. 110 n. Under Edward 
VI., 353. Of Florence, 178, 484, 
105, ii. 260, Ferrara, i. 484, ii, 259. 
Grollier, i. 343. Heidelberg, ii. 259. 
Italy, i. 4S4. Eome, ii. 259. Leyden, 

ii. 260, iii. 225, 232. Paris, ii. 260. 
Nicolas V., i. 146. Sion College, 

111. 232. Salamanca, ii, 260. Stras- 
bourg, i. 484. Vatican, 146, 484, ii. 
260. Vienna, i. 484, ii. 259. Venice, 
i. 484. Dr. Williams’, ii. 77- Paris, 
i. 81, ii. 260 

Liburnio, his ‘Volgari Eleganzio,’ i 
458 

Liceto, Fortunio, ii. 373 
‘Life is a Dream,’ Tragi-comedy of 
Calderon, iii. 59, 62 


LIYY 

Lighfcfoot, Biblical works of, ii. 359, 

iii. 223 

Lilius, mathematician, ii. 231 
Lily, dramatic writer, ii, 176, 182 
Lilly, writings of, i. 279, ii. 176. Ills 
‘ Eiiphues,’ 196, 199, iii. 16, 31 
Limhorch, an Arminiau divine, iii, 273, 
288, 289 

Liuaere, eminent English pliysician, i. 

238, 263 279 '; 2 . Works of, *' 346 
Lincean Academy at Eome, iii. 389, 234 
Lincy, M. Le Eoiix de, ‘Documens 
inidits ’ of, i. 28 n. 

Linen paper used in 1100, i. 67- In 
i3o2, 60 71, 

Linnsems, his classification of animals, ii. 
237, iii. 207, 587. His ‘ Critica 13o- 
taniea,’ 691 

Lipsius, Justus, his Polybius and Ta- 
citus, i. 496. On the Eoman Mili- 
tary System, 536. On Eoman 
Antiquities, 538. His style, 512, 
518 w., ii. 574. He renounces the 
Protestant creed, i. 670. The *Po- 
litica’ of, ii. 49 
Lirinensis, Vincentius, ii. 327 
Liron, on the Origin of the French 
language, i. 23 7i. Eemarks of, ii. 
239 n. 

Lisle, De, his map of the world, iii. 
606 

Lismanian, Polish edition of Scriptures, 
by, i. 685 

Lister, Dr., liis ‘ Synopsis Oonchylio- 
runi,’ iii. 588. On Botany, 596. On 
Geology, 598 

Literature of Europe, Literary corre- 
spondence, ii. 265 

Literature in the Middle Ages to the 
end of fourteenth century, i. 1-86. 
From 1400 to 1440, 87-145. From 
1440 to the close of fifteenth century, 
146-270. From 1600 to 1520, 270- 
327. From 1520 to 1550, 328-355. 
Theological Literature, 356-391, 
644-585, ii. 300-368, iii. 258-300. 
Moral and Political, Speculative Philo- 
sophy, and Jurisprudence, i. 392-422, 

ii. 3-21, 22-83, 369, 493, 499-594, 

iii, 301, 389, 391, 461. Literature of 
Taste and Poetry, i. 423-461, ii. 84- 
150, iii. 3-56, 461-496. Scientific 
and Miscellaneous,!. 462-484, ii. 221- 
269, iii. 170-205, 206-239, o77--6lO, 
Ancient Literatoe, i. 487-543, ii. 
273-299, iii. 243-257. Dramatic, ii. 
151-189, iii, 57-124,497-531. Prose, 
ii., 190-220, hi. 125-169, 532-536 

Liturgy, ilnglican, by Whitaker, i. 526 
Livy, his History, i. 536. Commentary 
on, 537 
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Lliiyd’s maps of England in 1569, ji. 
256 

Lobel, The * Stirpium adversaria^ of, ii, 
244, iii. 213 

Lobeyra, Vasco de, his * Amadis de 
Ganl,’ i. 136, 315, iii. 161 
Loci Communes, or theological systems, 
i, 366, 677 
— Theologici, i. 677 
Locke, John, his philosophy, i:*. 455 
iii. 281, 342. His * Letter on Tolera- 
tion,’ 291 n. His originality and 
love of truth, 383. His ‘Essay on 
the Human Understanding,’ ii. 465 
497, iii. 316, 364, 365 
His ‘ Conduct of the Understanding,’ 
iii. 388. Merits of his * Treatise on 
Education,’ 422. Its defects, 423. 

‘ On Government,’ ii. 48, iii. 442- 
450. * On the Coinage,’ 464, His 

exile, 451. On the imperfection and 
abuse of words, 387. Observations 
on his style by Sir W. Hamilton and 
Mr. Mill, iii. 872 n,, 562, His Logic, 
315, 316, 866 

Lockhart. Mr., Spanish Ballads of, ii. 
113 w. 

Lodbrog, Kegner, song of, i. 10 
Lodge, poems and plays of, ii. 126, 176 
Logarithms, invention of, byHaisier, iii. 
171 

Logie of Cassiodorus, i. 3 n. The Pa- 
risian school of, 14. Science of, 
392. Treatises on, ii. 373. The 
Aristotelian method, 17, 379-481 
n., iii. 302. Of Descartes, ii. 16, 441, 
458. Of Gassendi, 389, hi. 310- 
314, 321. Of Hobbes, ii, 497. Of 
Jean Silvain Begis, hi. 319. The 
Port Eoyal ‘ Art de Penser,’ 303, 
321, 323, 370, Of Locke, 316, 
364 et seq. Of Nizolius, ii. 17. Of 
Anconcio, 16. Of Ramus, i. 397, 
398, 399, ii. 20, 370. Of Bacon, 
16, 391-424. Of Wallis, hi. 303. 
Of Wilson, ii. 211. Syllogistic Logic, 
431 ??., 495, 496 

Logos, the Trinitarian controversy, iii. 
279 

Lohenstein, imitator of Ovid, hi. 473 
Lombard, Peter, Theology of, i. 13, n, 
Lombards, the national literature of, 
iii. 4 

Longinus, translation by Boil eau of, iii. 
648 

Longolixis, Latin scholar, i, 278, h. 
291 

Longomontaniis, scientific writings of, 
ii. 230 

'Looking-glass for London,’ play of, ii. 
175, 176 


LUTHEH 

Lope da Riteda, dramatic writer, i. 445 

— de Vega, h. 107, 157 

Lord’s Prayer, the, in forty languages, 
ii. 252 

Lorenzo, Italian poetry of, i. 199 

— de MJedici, printing-press of, 1. 172. 
Library of, 178. Description of his 
villa at Fiesole, 180, 181. His cha- 
racter, 179 

Lothaire, school under, i. 7 
Lotiehius, German poet in Latin, ii. 

n. 

Louis of Germany, oath of, i. 23 

— the Debonnair, i. 7 

— IIL, victory of, i. 10 

— XIII., popularity of infidel prin- 
ciples in the court of, h. 366. High 
cultivation of liis court, iii. 20. 
Theatrical representations during his 
reign, 68 

— XIV., hi. 244. High refinement 
of Erench language in the reign 
of, iii. 633. His dispute with Inno- 
cent XL, 258. His reign, 429, 495. 
Poets and literati of his age, 419, 
470, 495, 632, 533, 538. Edict of 
Nantes revoked by, 263, 289 

Louvain, college of, i. 277* Bible of, 
revised by command of Charles V., 
391 

Love, the theme of ancient minstrels, i. 

n. Hobbes’ notion of, h, 487 
* Love for Love,’ play of, iii. 629 
Lovelace, poetry of, iii. 44, 474 
Lower, anatonTical researches of, iii. 
699, 600 

Loyola, Ignatius, followers of, i. 336. 
Pounder of the order of Jesints, 377, 
560, ii. 604 

/‘Loyal Subject,’ play of, hi. 104, 105 
Luca, Era, algebraist, i. 467 
Lucan, ‘Pharsalia* of, i. 179, hi. 475, 
644. May’s supplement, 64 
Lucian, true history of, iii. 565, 666 
Ludolf s account of Abyssinia, iii. 605 
Liilli, the musical composer, iii. 519 
Lully, Raymond, his new method of 
reasoning, i. 323, 324. Extolled by 
Bruno, ii. 13 

Luscinius, Greek scholar, i. 276 
Luther, Martin, Iiis thesis as to Indul- 
gences and Purgatory, i. 300. Po- 
pularity of, 301. Comparison be- 
tween, and Zwingle, 301, 359. 

Archdeacon Hare on the tenets of, 
i. 305-308 01 . ,His translation of the 
New Testament in 1522, 367, 388. 
Robertson’s picture, 379. Account of 
his dangerous tenets, 304. Explana- 
tion of his doctrines, 304, 305, 677, 
h. 332., His writings, i. 301 «„ 308, 
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309, 379, 381. Satires on, 449. His 
controversy ■witli Erasmus, 362. His 
style of preaching, 368. Confession 
of Augshurg, i. 360. His character, 

379. His hymns, 379. His critical 
opinions, iii. 221 n, Lutheran prin- 
ciples of the Italian writers, i. 372. 

Of the Spaniards, 376. Of the Her- 
mans, iii, 266 

Lutherans, charges of Erasmus against, 
i. 309 n. Their disputes with the 
Helvetian reformers, 370. Hostility 
between the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Churches, 557. Hymns of, 379. 
Churches of, ii, 311, 332, 363, iii. 25, 

Sacred criticism of, ii. 357 
* Lutrin,’ the, of Boileau, iii. 469 
Lycophron, Cassandra of, iii. 18 
Lycosthenes, Conrad, ii. 266 
Lyd^te, his poems, i. 128, 318, 438 
Lydiat, Chronology of, ii. 296 
Lyndsay, Sir Lavid, merit of his x)oems, 
i. 433, 450 

Lyon, Mr., the founder of Harrow 
school, i. 527 
Lyons, the press at, i. 233 
Lyric poetry, ii. 93 n. iii. 9, 463 
Lysias, Athenian orator, i. 528 


M AANI, Lady, an Assyrian Chris- 
tian, Travels and Adventures of, 
iii. 227 

Macarius, Greek lexicon compiled by, 
i. 96 n* 

Macaronic poetry, invention of, ii. 
96 n, 

M'Grie, Dr., History of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain by, i 178, 371 
374 n. 

McCulloch, Mr., ohservations of, iii. 
453 

Maehiavel, Hiqolas, his writings in po- 
litical philosophy, i. 411. His trea- 
tise of Hhe Prince,* 412, ii. 34, 618. 
Appointed secretary of government 
at Plorence, i. 411. Sought the pa- 
tronage of Julian de Medici, ih. Pro- 
bable influences that governed him, 
412. Character of his maxims, 412. 
Palliation of the doctrines in his 
‘Prince,* 413. Type of his ‘Prince,* 
ii. 208. His Discourses on Livy, i. 
415. Leading principles of, 415. 
Permanence, the object of his system 
of government, ih. Influence of his 
writings, 417. His ‘ History of Flo- 
rence,’ its luminous development, 417, 
ii. 302. His dramas, ii. 257. His 
‘ Mandragola ’ and ‘ Clitia,’ comedies, 
443, ii. 389. His ‘Belphcgor,* i. 1 


MALMESBURY 

462. Comparison of Bodin’s * Re- 
public* with, h. 68. His taste and 
diction, 191. The ‘Golden Ass* 
from Apnleius translated by, 191 
Mackenzie, Sir George, Essays of, iii, 562 
Mackintosh, Sir Janies, on the Law of 
Hations, ii. 585, 693. Remarks on 
Cumberland, iii. 410 
Madden, Sir Frederic, on the ortho- 
graphy of Sliakspore, ii. 178 n. 
Madness, Hobbes on, ii. 490 
Mhdrigals, beauty of the old, ii. 131 
Maestlin, the mathematician, ii. 229, 
231 

Maflfei, History of India by, ii. 254 
Magalotti, letters of, iii. 632 
Magdeburgenses, Centurise, i. 579, 581 
Magdeburgh, siege of, poem on, ii. 146 
Magdelenet, French lyric poet, iii. 49 n. 
Magellan, circumnavigator, i. 479, ii. 
252 

Maggi, poems of, iii. 465 
Magic, writers on, ii. 382 
Magistrates, duty of, ii. 67 
Magnen, theories of, ii. 380 
Magnetism, medical, iii. 219 n. 

— terrestrial, ii. 234 
Magno, Celio, the ‘ Iddio * of, iii. 463 
‘Maid’s Metamorphosis,’ play of, ii. 182 
‘Maid’s Tragedy,’ play of, iii, 99, 100- 
106 

Maillard, sermons of, i. 383 
Maintenon, Madame de, iii. 505 
Mairet, French dramatist,’ iii. 68. His 
‘ Sophonisbe,’ 75 

Maitland’s Letter on tho Dark Ages, 

i, 251 n. 

‘ Maitre Patelin,’ a French farce, i. 
215^^.,221 

Maittaire, his life of Hemy Stephens, i, 
497 n. On Scapula, 502 
Malaga, collegiate institution at, i. 17 
Malala, John, Chronicle of, iii. 251 
Maldonat, his Commentaries on tho 
Evangelists, i. 579 

i Malebranche, his imitation of Descartes, 

ii. 439, His ‘ Trait A de la Nature et 
la GrAce,* iii. 273, ‘Lettres duPere 
Malebranche,* 273. His ‘ Recherche 
de la Verite,’ 324-338. His cha- 
racter, 340. Compared with Pascal, 
341 

Malerbi, the Venetian, translation of 
the Bible by, i. 176. 389 
Malherbe, French poetry of, iii. 19, 20, 
470. His gallantry towards Mary 
de Medieis, 1 9 

Malleville, French poet, iii. 20 
Mallory’s ‘La Morte dhlrtliur,’ ii, 220 
Malmesbury, Wiliiam of, history by, i. 
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MALPHI3 

Malone’s Shakspeare, ii. 179^2., 181, iii. 
87, 94. Remarks oiiDryden, bbj 
658 

Malpighi, botanical works of, iii, 587, 
596, Experiments on the blood, 
600 

Malthiis, theory of, on population, ii. 
426 

* Mambriano,’ poem of Francesco Bello, 

i. 232 

Man, natural history of, iii. 208. His 
state, ii. 407, 635, iii. 284, 285, 286, 
396. His soul, ii. 447, iii. 311, 313, 
381 [See Philosophy], Human nature 
of, 285 seq. Metaphysical inquiry 
regarding, ii. 5, iii. 280 
Mancinellus, commentator, i. 497 
Mancini, Hortense, Duchess of Mazarin, 
iii, 537 

Mandeville, Sir John, the Travels of, i. 
269 

Manetti, Gionozzo, i. 102 
Manfredi, the ‘ Semiramis ’ of, ii. 151 
Manley, Mrs., statements of, examined, 
iii. 675 

Manners, Hobbes on, ii. 491 
Mantua, Church of St. Andrew at, i. 
222 n. 

— house of, patrons of learning, i. 230 
Mantuan, Baptista, Latin poet, i. 228, 

ii. 204 

Manuscript, Greek, of the Lord’s Prayer 
in 8th century, i. 91 

Manuscripts, at Leyden, iii. 225. In 
the Bodleian Library, Chinese 
MSS, id. Greek, i. 186 
Manutius, Aldus, i, 226, 619. [See 
Aldus.] 

— Aldus, the younger, i. 222. Library 
of, ii. 261 

Manutius Paulus [Paolo Manuzio], the 
eminent scholar, i. 331, 333, 496, 
533, ii.l92 9i., 292, i. 519. His valu- 
able edition of Cicero, 333. Epistles 
of, on Roman laws, 515, 633. De 
Civitate, 533. On Cicero, iii. 243 
Manzolli, his Zodiacus Vitae, i. 373, 
442 

Maphgeus, * History of India ’ by, i. 61 7. 
Continuation of the JEneid by, i. 198, 
ii. 204, 291 

Maps, geographical, a criterion of pro- 
gress in the science, iii. 227. Early 
charts, i.l93, 479 n., ii. 253-257, iii. 
606. Early engravings of, i. 192 
Marana, John Paul, author of the 
Turkish Spy, iii. 573-576 
Maranta, on medicinal plants, ii. 241, 

' . -242 

Marbles, sculptures, and bronzes, ii. 261. 
ThO'Arundelian marbles, 294 


MASDElSr 

Marburg university, L 346. Botanical 
garden of, 474 

Mareellinus Ammianus, edition of, by 
Valois, iii. 248 

Marcgraf, his Natural History of Brazil, 

iii. 207 

‘ Marco Polo,’ the celebrated horse of 
Fabretti, iii. 255 

Marco Polo, Travels of, i. 268, 478, ii. 
252 

Marciilfus, grammatical rules of, i. 22 
Mariana, his ‘ de Regs,’ ii. 46, 47, 524. 

History of Spain by, 260 n. 

Marini, Giovanni Battista, bad taste 
of his school, iii. 5, 31, 32, 50, 
461. His ‘ Adone,’ iii. 5. Story of 
Psyche, 7 

Markland, publication of the Chester 
Mysteries by, i. 218 
Marlianus on the Topography of ancient 
Rome, i. 334, 533. His ‘Fasti con- 
sulares,’ 335, 478 

Marlowe, plays of, iii. 77. His < Come, 
live with me,’ ii. 128. The ‘Hero 
and Leander ’ of Musaeus, not trans- 
lated by him, 132. ‘ Tamburlaine,’ 
172. * Jew of Malta,’ 173. ‘ Me- 

phistopheles,’ 173. ‘Edward IL* id. 
Marmoeehini’s translation of the Scrip- 
tures, i. 389 

Marot, Clement, simplicity of his style, 
i. 431, iii. 21, 467 

Marracci, professor, affine edition of the 
Koran by, iii. 604 

Marriage, Gretius on, ii. 559. Puf- 
fendorf on, iii, 417 

Mars, the planet, eccentricity of, iii. 185 
Marsham, Sir John, his ‘ Canon ehro- 
nicus iEgyptiacus,’ iii. 257 
Marston, satires by, ii. 130. Dramatic 
works of, iii. 124 
Marsuppmi,i. 104 

Martelli, his tragedy of ‘ Tullia,’ i.444 
Martial d’ Auvergne, his ‘ Vigiles de la 
Mort de Charles VII.,’ i. 214 
Martinay on Chronology, iii, 257 
Martyr, Peter, epistles of, on the dis- 
covery of America, i. 325. Ana- 
chronisms of, 326 n. 

— , zoology of, ii. 238, 239 
Manillus, Latin poems of, i. 229, ii, 

• 204 

Marvell, Andrew, satires of, iii. 486, 
491 

Mary I. of England, education of, i. 
352. Her reign unfavourable to 
learning, i. 523, ii. 39, 195 
— , Queen of Scots, ii. 39, 115 
Mascaron, the French divine, iii. 292 
Masdeii’s ‘ Hist. Critica de Espaha,’ i, 
123 w. 
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MEHDICANT 


JidAZERES 

Mazeres, matliematical works of, ii» 
22Sn. 

Masius, tke learned Hebraist, ii. 249 
Massa of Yenice, anatomist, i, 473 
Massinger, Philip, his * Yirgin Martyr,* 
iii. 115, 120. General nature of Ms 
dramas, 115, His delineations of cha- 
racter, 116. His subjects, 117. Beauty 
of his style, ib. His comic powers, 
118. His tragedies, ib. His otiher 
plays, 119. His character of Sir 
Giles Overreach, 116, 119. Critique 
011,119,614 

Massora, the, of Levita, i. 477 
Materia Medica, on, ii, 243, 248, iii. 207 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
the, i. 113, 158, 222, 462, ii, 221, 235, 
iii. 170. Mathematical propositions, 
ih. De Augment! s Scientiarum of ^ 
Lord Bacon, ii. 399, 429. Mathe- 
matics of Descartes, 466. Mathema- 
ticians, i. 116, iii. 578. Works, i. 
222. Truths, iii. 377 
Mathews, Charles, comedian, iii. 60 n. 
Mathias, edition of Gray by, i. 32 
Matthew Paris, History by, i. 217 
Matthews's Bible of 1537, i. 388 
Matthise, Preface to his Greek Gram- 
mar, i. 504 n, 

Mathioli, his botanical ‘ Commentaries 
on Dioscorides,’ i. 475 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, deserts the 
Protestant confederacy, i. 560 
Maurolyeus, geometrician, ii. 227. His j 
optical tests, 232, iii. 2^1 ' 

Maximilian, Emperor, patronises learn- 
ing, i. 293 

Maxims of Kochefoucaiilt, iii. 161, 420, 
421 

May, supplement to Lucan by, iii. 54. 

History of the Parliament by, 151 
Iklaynard, elegance of his French poetry, 
iii. 20 

Mayow, Essays of, ih. 584. On respira- 
tion, 601 

Mazarin, Cardinal, attempts to establish 
an Italian Opera at Paris, iii. 519 
— ■ Bible, the, i. 156. Its beauty and 
scarcity, 157 

MazocMus, the Homan bookseller, i. 335 
Mazzoni, his treatise ^De Tripliei Yit4,' 
ii. 31, His defence of Dante, 208 
Mead, medical theory of, iii. 602 i 

Mechanics, true principles of the laws | 
of, discovered by Galileo, iii. 194. 
Of Descartes, 19 7. Writers on,u, 232 
Meckerlin, German poet, iii. 23 
Medals, authors on, i. 539, iii. 255. 
Collections of Gems and, ii. 261. 
[See Numismatics.] 

Mede on the Apocalypse, ii, 359 


Medici, Cosmo de, a patron of learning 
and the arts, i. 152, 153, ii. 208. His 
rule arbitrary and j ealous, 266. Death 
of,i. 164 

Medici, Lorenzo de, i. 164, 178, 195, 
199, 201 . Character of, 179. Villa 
of, ib. Botanical gardens established 
by, 474 

— , House of, ii. 242, Expulsion of tiie, 
from Florence in 1494, i. 227 
Medicine, science of, i. 468. The 
Greeks the founders and best teachers 
of, 469. Anatomy and medicine, ii. 
246, iii. 212, 599. Progress towards 
accurate investigation, ii. 248. Trans- 
fusion of the blood, iii. 600. Medical 
theories, 602. Innovations in, i. 469 
Medicis, Marie de, ii. 155, iii. 19 
Megiser, the Lord’s Prayer in forty 
languages, by, ii. 252 
Mehus, on the Florentine literati, i. 85, 
His life of Traversari, i. 82 
Meigret, Louis, French Grammar of, 

i. 460 

Meiners, Comparison of the Middle Ages 
by, i. 3, 9, 15 w., 85 n. His Life of 
Ulric Von Hiitten, 298, 299 
, Meister-singers of Germany, i, 41, 432, 
iii. 23 

Mela, Pomponius, Geography by, i. 228 
Melanchthon, the Eeformer, i. 276, 659, 

ii. 360. Early studies of, i. 262. A 

promoter of learning, i. 344, ii. 370, 
His advocacy of Aristotle, i. 395. 
Guide to the composition of Sermons 
by, ii. 360. His advice to Luther, 
i. 359 n. Ilis ‘Loci Communes,’ 
304 370 71,, 381, 577. Views on 

baptism, 358 7i. Latin poetry of, 
443. His approbation of the death 
of Sen'etus, 667. Style of his works, 
509. His adversaries, 660. Chro- 
nicle by, i. 480. Ethics of, 408. 
Purity of diction and classical taste 
of, 341. His tenets, i. 559, ii. 332. 
Style of preaching, 360 

Melanges de Litt^ratiire, by d’Argonne, 

iii. 554 

Melchior, Adam, the German biogra- 
pher, i. 510 

Melville, Andrew, i. 531, ii. 21, 149 
Memoirs, political, ii. 48 
French, ii, 265, iii. 607 
Memory, the theory of, ii. 448, 466 
Mena, Juan de la, i. 265, ii. 208 
-- Christopher de la, iii. 14 
Manage, Latin poems of, iii. 493, 566. 
On the French language, 640, 549. 
‘ Menagiana,’ 554 

Mendicant Friars, their disputations 
promoted scholastic philosophy, i. 17 
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Tlicir superstitions caused the return 
of ignorance, 79. Their contention 
with Fjrasmns and Beuchlin, 297-'299. 
Satirised by the regular monhs, i. 138. 
Mendoza, Diego, Spanish poet and states- 
man, i, 429, ii, 216, iii. 12, His 
^ Lazarillo de Tormes,’ i. 452 
— his ‘History of the War of Gra- 
nada,’ iii. 228. ‘ History of China,’ 

by, li. 254 

‘ Menina e Mo<ja,’ early Portngnesa. 

Eomance in prose, i. 430 
Menochius ‘Be PrsBSumptiombus,’ ii. 
547 

Menot, sermons of, i. 383 
Menzini, Benedetto, poems of, iii, 464 
‘ Mephistopheies ’ of Marlowe, ii, .173 
Mercator, Gerard, his charts, ii. 256 
Merchant Taylors’ School, statutes of, 
i. 527 

‘ Merchant of Venice,’ comedy of, ii. 187 
Mercure Galant, the, by Vis6, iii. 
649 

Mercury, transits of, iii. 194 
Meres, ii. 179 ‘Wit’s Treasury’ of, 
187 n., iii. 40 n. 

Merian, Voyages to the Indies by, ii, 
254 

Mermaid Club, account of the. Hi, 95 
Merovingian period, barbarism of, i, 6 
Mersenne, works of. Hi. 178, 183, 194, 
Writings of, against Descartes, ii. 
446 

Menila, criticisms of, i. 179 
Mesmerism, modern, Hi, 362 w. 
Metallurgy, i. 476 
Metaphysical poetry, iii. 31 
Metaphysics, ii. 405, 406, 437* [See 
Philosophy.] 

Metastasio, style of, ii. 154 
Metius, of Alkmaer, iii. 201 
Metonic cycle, i. 643 
Metre and rhythm, on, i. 29, Of mo- 
dern language, 29 

Meursius, writings of, ii. 279, Hi, 254. 

On Grecian antiquities, H, 295 
Mexico, natural history of, by Her- 
nando d’Oviedo, ii. 242 
Mezeray, the first general historian of 
Prance, iii., 228 
Michael Angelo, iii. 373 n. 

Michel, M., his ‘ Theatre Pran^aise au 
Moyen Age,’ i. 34 n. 

Mieheli, Venetian ambassador, i. 545 
Mickle’s translation of the ‘Lusiad’ of 
Camoens, ii, 109 

Microscope, the invention of, iii. 202, 
601 

Micyllus, ‘Be re metric^,’ i. 346. 

Latin poetry of, 443 
Middle Ages defined, i. 244. Eminent 


MOLltlRE 

scholars of the, i. 14. Literature of 
the, 2 

Middleton, play.s of, iii, 124 
Midgley, Dr., continuator of the ‘Turk- 
ish Spy,’ iii, 574 n. 576 n-. 

Mill’s System of Logic, iii. 372 w. 
Milling, Abbot of Westminster, i. 236 
Millington, Sir Thomas, iii. 594 
Milner, Isaac, prejudices and partialities 
of, as to the Eeformation, i. 302- 
305 n. 

Milton, John, * Paradise Eegained ’ of, 

i. 232, iii. 483. His ‘ Comus,’ 
46. ‘ Lycidas,’ 46. The ‘ Allegro ’ 
and ‘ II Penseroso,’ 47. ‘ Ode on the 
Nativity,’ 33 n.^ 48, His Sonnets, 

ii. 89, iii. 48. His discernment, iii, 
32. His Arianism, iii. 476. His 
Latin poems, iii. 45, 55, 495. His 
controversy with Salmasius, ii. 285. 
His ‘ Paradise Lost,’ iii. 52, 475-482. 
The polemical writings of, 150, 278, 
His tractate on Education, 421. Com- 
pared with Homer, iii. 478. Dante, 
478. Elevation of his style, 480, 
His blindness, ih. His passion for 
music, 481. His progress to fame, 
482. Critique on, 482, 483, ‘Sam- 
son Agonistes ’ of, 483 

. Mind, the human, iii. 361,355. [Sea 
Philosophy.] Spinosa on the, iii. 
353 

Mineralogy, i. 476. Of England, iii. 
597 

‘ Minerva ’ of Sanctius, a grammatical 
treatise, i. 5l3 

Minnesingers of Germany, i. 38 
‘ Mirame’ tragedy of, by Hardy, iii. 
68 

Miranda, San di, Portuguese poet, i. 430 
‘ Mirrour of Magistrates,’ the, a collec- 
tion of Stories, ii. 122 JZr, Induction 
to, by Sackville, 122, 169 
‘ Misogonus,’ an early comedy, ii. 168 
‘ Mistress of Philarete,’ play of, iii. 43 
‘ Mithridate,’ by Eacine, beauties of the 
composition, iii. 502 
Mitscherlich, discoveries of, ii. 416 
Modena, academy of, i. 374, H. 205, 
263. Allusions to the history of, iii. 
8, 10 

Moianus, German controvertist, iii. 266 
Moli^re, his genius and dramatic works, 
ii. 167, 189 His ‘L’Avare,’ iii, 
510. ‘L’Ecole des Pemmes,’ 511. 

‘ Le Misanthrope,’ 512. ‘ Les Pemmes 
Savantes,’ 613. ‘Les Pr^cieuses 
Eidiciiles,’ 513. ‘Tartuffe,’ 613, 
‘Bourgeois,’ ‘ Gentilhomme,’ 634. 

‘ George Dandin,’ ih. Character of 
his works, 516. ‘ L’Etourdi,’ 510 
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MOLINA 


Molina, his treatise on Free-will, i. 562. 
His Semi-Pelagian doctrine, 562 
ii. 336. His tenets, iii. 270 
Molza, Italian poet, i. 442. His Latin 
poetry, ib. 

‘ Honarehia Solipsoriiin,* a satire on the 
Jesxiits/ iii. 166 

Monarchy, oliservations of Bodin on, ii. 
55, 67. [See King.] Puffendoif’s ] 
theory of, iii. 437 

Monasteries, suppression of, i. 353. 
Destruction of, no injury to learning, 
354. In Ireland, 5 

Money and Coin, on, iii. 417, 454. 

Monetary writings, ii. 531 
_ Monk, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester, iii. 
249. Life of Bentley hy, 251, 252, 
253, 254?^., 274 ?t., 565?^. 

Monks attacked by Erasmus, i. 297. 
Despised in Germany and Switzerland, 
309. Various religious orders of, in 
the twelfth century, 77. Invectives 
against, by Manzolli and A-lamanni, 

i. 373. By Eenchlin, 298 
Monstrelet, historical works of, i. 242 
Montagu, Basil, remarks of, on Bacon, 

ii. 390 391, 392 . 

, Mrs., her Essays, iii. 94 
Montaigne, Essays of, ii. 26, 194. Their 
characteristics, 26. His brilliant 
genius, ib. His sprightly and rapid 
thoughts, 27. His inckpendent spirit, 
28. His love of ancient authors, ib. 
His critical opinions, ib. His good 
sense, 29. His moral scepticism, 
ib. Animadversion s*"iipon, 30. The 
charm of simplicity in his writings, 
31, 269. Allusions to, i. 142, 4fe, 

iii. 283, 557. His infidelity ques- 
tioned, i. 582. His egotism, ii. 31* 
School of, 516 

Montanus, Arias,, i, 584. Antwerp 
Polyglott by, ii. 249 
, Montausier, l5uke de, suggests the Del- 
phin editions of the Classics, iii. 246 
... — , Madame, funeral sermon on, by 
Pitchier, iii. 295 9i. 

Monteinayor, the ‘ Diana ^ of, ii. 106, 
215 

, Montesquieu, the ‘ Grandeur et Deca- 
dence,’ of, ii. 526. ‘L’Esprit des 
Loix,’ 550 

Montfaucon, references to his authority, 

, 157 

Montluc, memoirs of, ii, 258 
Montpelier, school of medicine at, i. 19 
' — Botanical garden of, ii. 242 
, Montucla, quoted, i. 161, 462, 465, ii, 
221, 229, 232. On the Microscope, iii, 
202. ‘Histoire des Matbematiques,’ 

iii. 170 


MUNDAT 

Moon, the, Wilkins’s ‘ Discovery of a 
Hew World ’ in, iii. 563 
Moore’s History of Ireland, i, 5 n. 
Moors of Spain, Conde’s History of the, 
ii. 218. Moorish Eomances, i. 239, 

ii. 112, iii. 12 n. [vSee Eomanee.] 
Moral Fictions qwpular with the Aris- 
tocracy, i. 135 

, ^ Philosophy, writers on, iii. 391 
I Moralities, dramatic, i. 221. In France, 

« 221, 447. In England, 221. Used 

as religious satire, 449 
Morals, Italian writers on, ii. 31. Eng- 
lish writers, 32. Jesuitical scheme 
of, 503, 505. Theories of Hobbes 
and Grotius, 615 

More, Henry, on Witchcraft, iii. 299. 
His metaphysical philosophy, ii. 447 
and n.f iii. 309, 343 

— , Sir Thomas, i. 237, 278, 360. His- 
tory of Edward V. by, 320, 447. His 
. ^ Utopia,’ and derivation of the •word, 
283 7i>, 

Morel, John, his Lexicon, i. 526 
' — , William, his edition of Vergara’s 
Grammar, i. 503 . 

Moreri, French Dictionary of, iii. 552 
Morgan, Professor de, on geometrical 
errors, i. 463 

‘ Morgante, Maggiore ’ of Pulei, i. 200, 
/ iii. 8 

Morhof, quotations from the ‘ Polyhistor ’ 
of, i. 197, 324, 345, 503, ii, 4, 275, 372, 

iii. 452, 554 

Morin, Protestant theologian, iii. 221 
Morison, Dr., Professor of Botany, iii. 

589. His works, 590 
Mornay, Du Plessis, writings of, i. 507 
ii. 305, 311 

Morosina, Sonnets on the death of, i, 424 
Mosellanns, Peter, i. 276, 344, 361 
Moses, his authorship of the Pentateuch 
questioned, iii, 282. Mosaic history 
of the Deluge, dec., 597, 598. Insti- 
tutions, 604 

Mosheim, his < Ecclesiastical History,’ 
i. 12, 304, 671, 580, iii. 270 n. 

Mothe le Vayer, La, his Dialogues, ii. 
366, 5 1 6, 527. On French eloquence, 
iii. 143 

Moufifet, his ‘ Theatrum Inseetoriim,’ 
iii. 207 

Mousset, French poet, ii. 119 n. 
Mulgrave, Lord, ‘ Essay on Poetry ’ by, 
iii. 64:6 n. Poems of, 486, 491 
Mun, Thomas, on foreign trade, ii. 539, 
iii; 453 

Munday, Anthony, translator of ‘ Ama- 
dis de Gaul,’ and other Eomances, i. 
315, ii. 220 
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imm. 


MUNDINUS 

Mimdiniis, anatomical works of, i. 119, 
268,471 

Munster, Sebastian, Oriental sebolar, i. 
390, 477, 479 

— , Grerman schools at, i. 234 
Muratori, Dissertations, &c., of, quoted, 

i. 3, 12, 19, 27 71., 62, 165, ii. 86, 86, 
89, 90 n. Della Perfetta Poesia, iii. 

. 3 n. 0 71. 

Muretiis, Marc Anthony, the * Varise 
Lectiones’ of, i. 493, ii. 283, Di\rer- 
sity of his subjects, i. 493 7i. Orations 
of, 514. His Latin style, ii. 147#. 
'{•614. On the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, 616 n. 

Musa, Arabian treatise on Algebra by, 

ii. 222 71. 

Musae Anglicanse, collection of Latin 
poems, iii. 496 

Musseus, editions and translations of, i. 
225, ii. 132, 202 

Musciilus, "Wolfgang, theological writer, 
i. 678, 579 

. Music, science of, i. 3. Church, ii. 
164 ? 2 ./ Operatic, The Melo- 
drame, 156 

,Musiirus, Marcus, Hie eminent Greek 
scholar, i. 270 

Mysteries, desire of man to explore,!. 
203 

— , dramatic, their origin, i. 216. Of 
France, 221, 447, ii. 164. Of Spain, 
i. 264, ii. 156. Of England, i. 449. 
Of Germany, 221. The Chester, 
219 n. TheTownley, 218. 

Mystical Medicines of Paracelsus, iii, 
219 

Mysticism, on, ii. 380, iii. 280 
Mystics of the Eoman Church, iii. 280 
Mythology, writers on, i. 540 


AHAREO, Torres, Spanish comedies 
of, i. 445 

Names, on the use of, ii, 474, 476, 477. 
Nantes, Edict of, i, 670, ii. 346. Ee- 
vocation of the edict of, iii. 263, 289 
Nauteuil, epigram on a portrait by, iii. 
164 n. 

Napier, John, his invention of loga- 
rithms, iii. 171. His tables, 173 ^ 
Naples, Academy of men of learning 
at, i. 105, -230, 231 
Nardi, history by, i. 480 
Nardini, * Eoma Antica ’ of, ii. 294, 

iii. 254 

.Nasli, dramatic author, ii. 172 n., 176, 
201 

Natalis Comes, Mythologia of, i. 490 
Nations, rights of, ii. 509, 577. [See 
Law.] 


IsfOTT 

Natural history, progress of the study 
of, i. 474 n., ii. 236, iii. 207, 585 
/Nature, law of, iii. 399, 406, 413. Phae- 
nomena of, 412. Hobbes on the 
Laws of, ii. 637, 539, 551. Puffen- 
dorf on, iii. 411-419, 434, 436. 

Naude, Gabriel, his ‘ Considtetions sur 
les Ooups-d’etat,’ii. 527. His ‘ Nau- 
dseana,’ 367 7i., 373, iii. 554. 
Naugerius, Latin poet, i. 442. 

Navarre, Queen of, ‘ Histoire des Amans 
Fortunes,’ of, ii. 214 
Navigation, art of, by Baldi, ii. 93 
Neander, Michael, grammarian, i. 507. 
‘Erotemata Ling. Hehrsese’ of, ii. 
249 

Netherlands, persecution of Protestants 
in the, i. 376 

Newton, Sir Isaac, works of, ii. 429, 
iii. 203, 582. His ‘ Principia,V583. 
Definition of algebra by, ii. 226. 
The Newtonian system, iii. 191-193. 
His discoveries in chemistry, 582 
— , Ninian, edition of Cicero by, i. 
529 

Nibelungen, the Lay of the, i. 39 
Niccoli, citizen of Florence, i. 105, 173 
Nieene faith, the, iii. 278 
Niceron, le P6re, biographical works of, 
i.ZZO n., 498 n., ii. 31 n. 

Nicholas V., Pope, a patron of learning, 

i, 146. Character of, 147. ‘Letters 
of indulgence,’ by, i, 158. Library 
of, 167 71. 

Nicolas of Eagjisa, i. 186 
Nicole, on the Protestant Controversy, 
&c. iii. 263, 270, 321. ‘Essais de 
Morale,’ 395 

Niebuhr on the antiquities of Eome, 
quoted, i. 534 7i. 

Nieuhoff, account of China by, iii. 607 
Nile, the river, ii. 255 
Nizolius, Marius, lexicographer, ‘ Ob* 
servationes in M, T. Ciceronom,’ i. 
334, ii. 291. His principles of phi- 
losophy, 17, 18 

I Noah, Seven Precepts of the Sons of, 

I ii.514 

Nominalists, the, i. 18. Controversies 
of, 187, and Realists, 189, ii. 373 
Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, iii. 459 
Norman poets of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
i and fourteenth centuries, i. 33 
Norris, ‘Essay on the Ideal World’ by, 
iii. 343 

North Sea, the, English discoveries in, 

ii. 254 

‘Nosce Teipsum,’ poem by Sir John 
Davies, ii. 130 

Nott, Dr., his character of the poets 
Surrey and Wyatt, i, 435-439 
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HOtJE 

Koixe, La, * Discourses’ of, ii. 49 
‘ Nourelles Nouvelies, Cent,’ i. 213 
Novels, Italian, i. 462. ii. 213, iii. 161. 
Spanish, ii. 215, 216, iii. 160. Preuch, 
L 136, 213, 452, ii. 214, iii. 566 
Nowell, master of Westminster .school, 

i. 348, 570. Catecliism of, 526 
Numismatics, science of, i. 539, ii, 263, 
iii. 255. [StiO Coins.] 

Niumes (or Pincianus), i. 343. His 
Greek grammar, 503 
‘ Nut-brown Maid,’ the, ballad of, i. 320 


ATH of allegiance, ii. 301 
Oaths, on, ii. 503, Promissory, 564 
Obedience, passive, ii. 43, 524, 530, 
553 

‘ Oceana ’ of Harrington, iii. 440 
Oehino, Bernard, the Capuchin preacher, 

i, 374 

Ockham, William, i, 17, 188, ii. 511 
Ockland, the * Anglorum Prselia ’ by, 

ii. 160 

‘ Odyssey,’ the, iii. 570 
CEeolampadins, the reformer and scho- 
lar, i. 276, 303, 361, M6 n., 510. 
Buried in Basle Cathedral, i. 367 
Olaus Magnus, the naturalist, ii. 238 

* Old Bachelor,’ play of, iii. 528 
Oldenlairg, editor of the Philosophical 

Transactions, &c., iii. 579 
Oldham, satirical poetry of, iii. 486, 
491 

Olearius, his Travels ir^Kussia, iii. 226 
Oliva, Perez d’, a moral writer, i. 408 
Olivetan, New Testament of, i. 390 
Onkelos, Chaldee paraphrase of the Pen- 
tateuch by, i. 322 
Opera, Pz’ench, iii. 519 
— , Italian, ii. 164 

Ophelia, Shakspeare’s character of, iii. 
107 

Opitz, German lyric poet, iii. 23, 24 n., 
473. His followers, 24 
Oporinus, scholar and printer, i. 510, 
His press prohibited, ii. 266 
Optics, science of, ii. 232, iii. 200, 219. 

Dioptrics, science of, 203 
Oracles, History of, by Pontenelle, iii. 
536 

Oratory, Congregation of the, iii. 299 

* Orfeo,’ drama of, by Politian, i. 215 
Organon Novnm of Bacon, Boyle’s ob- 
servations on, iii. 582. [See Bacon.] 

Oriental literature and languages, i. 321, 
477, ii. 249, iii. 603, 220. Poetr^% 
15 

* Orlando Furioso ’ of Ariosto criticised, 

i. 310, 311, 314, ik 101 
‘ — lunamorato,* the, of BoiaKlo, i. 


PAGNINUS 

230, 312, 313. Its continuation by 
Agostini, 311, 427. Some account 
of Berni's poem, of, 372, 373. Re- 
written by Berni, 427. Domenichi’s 
alteration of, 428 

Ornithology, writers on, iii. 206-585 

Orobio, the Jew, on the Prophecies, iii. 
288 

Orrery, Lord, the Parthenissa of, iii. 

571 

Ortelius, geographical treatises by, i. 
480. ‘Theatnim Orbis Terrarum’ 
of, ii. 255, 257 

‘ Ortiz, Don Sancho,’ celebrated tragedy 
of, ii. 159, 160 

Orto, Decio da, tragedies of, ii. 151 

Osborn’s ‘ Advice to his Son/ ii. 522 

Osorins, Bishop, his treatise "^e Gloria,’ 
i. 516 

Ossory, Lord, satirical poetry of, iii. 
486 

Ottfried, turned the Gospels into Ger- 
man verse, i. 37 

Otway, Dramatist, poetry of, iii. 491, 
His ‘Venice Preserved,’ 609, 525. 
‘ The Orphan,’ 625 

Oughtred, his ‘ Clavis mathematica,’ iii. 
180 

Overall, Bishop, his ‘ Convocation Book/ 

iii. 441 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, his ‘ Characters/ 
iii. 154 

Orid, imitated by Milton in his Latin 
poems, iii. 55, 478. His Metamor- 
phoses ’ excelled by the ‘Orlando 
Furioso,’ i. 314, ii. 96. See also, 
iii. 6, 18, 473, 493, 660 

Oviedo, or Gonzalo Hernandez, his 
India, i. 480, ii. 242, 253, iii. 207 

Owen, Latin Epigrams of, iii. 53 

Oxford, university of, i. 12, 15, 16, ii. 
259. Created its own patrons, i. 15, 1 6. 
Books given to, 110. Greek lectures, 
280, 293 n. The university press, 
528. Lectures in Greek and Latin 
at, 347. Defective state of the 
learning of, in the fifteenth century, 
109. Wood’scharacter of, 350. Latin 
poetry at, iii. 496. The Bodleian 
library, ii. 260, iii. 230 


P ACIOLI, Luca cli Borgo, algebraist, 
i. 243 

Paderborn, school of, i. 71 
Padua, university of, i. 19, 323, ii. 233, 
258, 262. Schoolmen of, ii. 4, 373« 
Public garden of, ii. 241 
‘ Psedotrophia/ poem of, ii. 148 
Pagnintis, version of the Evangile by, i, 
390, 584. Of the Koran by, 477, ii. 
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PAINTER 

251* Translation of Scripture by, i. 
fJO, 477 

Painter, ‘'Palace of Pleasure,’ bv, ii. 
220 

Painters, the Bolognese school, ii. 102 
Painting, treatise on, by EafRieile Bor- 
ghino, ii. 191 

Palearius, Aonins, Latin poem of, on 
the Immortality of the Soul, i. 442, 
ii. 204 

Palestrina, church music improYed by, 
ii. 154 n. Its influence on religion, 
; 155 ' 

Paley, Dr., his ‘ Moral Philosophy,^ iii. 
405, 407j 419, His objections to 
Grotius, ii. 585, Character of, iii. 419 
Palgrave, Sir P., on the authenticity of 
Ingulfus’s History of Croyland, i. 28 
Palingeniiis Stellatus (or Manzolli), i. 
373, 442 

— , his ‘ Zodiacus Yitse,’ i. 373, ii. 
150 

Palladius, Danish translation of the 
Scriptures by, i. 389 
Pallavicino Eerrante, writings of, ii. 

303, iii. 129 
— , Sforza, iii. 131 

‘Palmerin of Oliva,’ romance, i. 452, 
ii ; 215 

— of England, ii. 215. Abridgment by 
Southey, ih. 

Palmieri, the ‘ Yita Civile ’ of, i. 165 
Palsgrave’s Erench grammar, i. 459 
Pancirollus, his ‘ Notitia Dignitatuni,’ 
i. 538 

Pandects of Justinian, i. 62. 420 
Pandolfini, his moral dialogue, i. 165 
Panizzi, i. 201 n. On the ‘ Orlando In- 
nainorato,’ i. 372 n. On the ‘Mani- 
briano,’ 232. On the extemporaneous 
comedy, iii. 60 n. On the ‘Ama- 
digi ’ of B. Tasso, ii. 94 n, 

Pannartz, printing press of, in Italy, i, 
163. }?8tition of, 250 
Pantomime, remarks on, iii. 60 n* 
Panviiiius, Onnplirius, i. 515. His 
learning, i. 533, 534, 535, ‘De 
Ludis Circensibus ’ of, 638 
Panzer, * Annales Typographiei/, i. 
162 

Papal influence in Europe, i. 654, ii. 
300. Its decline, 306, iii. 258. Angli- 
can wTi tings against popery, 268. 
Evaded on north side of the Alps, 
191. Claims of, i. 575 
Paper, its invention, i. 56, 57. Cotton 
paper preceded that from linen rag, 
57. Charters and paper bulls on 
cotton paper, 57. Eirst used in the 
Greek empire in the twelfth century 
for MSS., ih. In Italy in the thir- 


PARNASO 

teenth, 75. Among the Saracens, of 
remoter anti jiity, ih. Called ‘ Charta 
Damascena,’ by the Arabian literati, 
ih. Linen paper dated from A.n. 
1100, 57. Of mixed materials, 59. 
ExcelleiKfe of the linen paper first 
used for hooks and printing, 61 
Papias, Latin, dictionary of, i. 73, 83. 
His Latin version of some lines of 
Hesiod, 97 

Papinian, writer on jurisprudence, ii, 

73 

Pappus, the geometer, editions of, ii. 227 
Papyrus, employed for all documents 
under Charlemagne, 1. 56, Egyp- 
tian, ih. 

Paracelsus, his speculative philosophy 
in medicine described, i, 400, 470, iii. 
219, School of, ii. 248, 380, 391, 
iii. 602. His impostures and extra- 
vagances, ii. 394. 

Paradise of Dainty Devices, the, ii. 
121 

— Lost, iii. 475 

I Paradoxes, Hobbe’s, ii. 486, Of Sir 
I Thomas Browne, 520 
Parteus, on the Epistle to the Eomans, 
and the divine right of kings, ii. 530 
Parchments, the use of them much su- 
perseded by the invention of paper, 
i. 66. Their expense, 56. Erasure 
of MSS. thereon, for the sake of new 
writings, ih. Monuments of learning 
and record thereby lost, ih. Kesto- 
ration of sonae effected, ih. Law 
MSS. generally on, 60 
Par5, Ambrose, chirurgical writer, ii, 
■■ 247 ,,' ' 

Parental authority, ii. 569, iii. 444 
Parfre, John, his mystery ‘ Candlemas- 
Day,’ i. 446 

Paris, University of, origin of, i. 11. 
Its scholastic philosophy, 12. Its 
increase, 14, 15, 336. Eirst Greek 
press at, 260, 336. Its repute for 
philological pursuits, 491. Academy 
of Science, iii. 579. Theatres in, ii. 
167. The Eoyal Library of, ii. 260. 
Nominalists of, i. 187. Forbidden to 
confer degrees in civil law, ii, 75. 
Pre#at, i. 233. [See Erance.] 
Parker, Archbishop, i. 532, ii. 260 
Parkinson, his ‘ Theatrum Botanicum/ 
iii. 211 

Parliament, English, and constitution, 
iii. 446, 447, 448. May’s History of 
iii. 151 

Parmenides on heat and cold, ii. 7 
‘Parnaso Espafiol ’ of Sedano, ii. 103. 
106, iii. 12 

t — Italiano’ of Eubbi, iii, 4 n. 
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* Parnassus from, by Boccalini, 

iii. 127 

‘ Parrhasiana ’ of Le Clere, iii. 555 
Panita, Paolo, ‘ Piscorsi politici ^ of, ii. 
50 

Pascal, his experiment on the Baro- 
meter, ii. 403 n. On the Puy de 
Pome, iii. 200. Wrilings of, 272, 
329, 343. His ‘ Thoughts on Mi- 
racles/ 282-287, 343, 391. His 
‘ Provincial Letters,’ 282, 391. On 
Greometry, 178, 344. His reverence 
for religion, 344. His acute obser- 
vation, 345, 633. 

Pasehasius, Ead’bert, i. 25 n. 

Pasor, George, Greek scholar, writings 
of, ii, 278 

Pasquier, ii. 118, 165, 167. His *Ee- 
cherches de la Prance,’ 211 
Passau, Pacification of, i. 544, 645 
Passavanti, religious writer, i. 165 
Passerat, Latin poet, ii. 147, 195 
Passions, the, hi. 356, 396. Analysis 
of, by Hobbes, ii. 485, 490. Spinosa, 
iii. 355 

Paston Letters, the, i. 1693, 319 
‘ Pastor Pido,’ ii. 153, iii. 59 
Pastoral romance described, i. 260, iii. 
161. Pastoral poetry, ii. 124, 125, 
212, iii. 466. Pramas, ii. 152, iii. 
58, 98 

Pastorini, sonnet on Genoa by, iii. 465 
Pastrengo, i. 173 

. Patemo, Ludovico, sonnets of, ii. 88 
Patin, Guy, writings ^f, 366 
Patrizzi, Francis, on the Roman mili- 
tary system, i. 536. His ‘ Piscus- 
siones Peripatetics,’ ii. 6, 373 
Patni, forensic speeches of, iii. 143, 293 
Paul II., pope, persecutes the learned, 
i. 166 

— III., pope, establishes the Jesuits, 

i. 377. Convokes the Council of 

— Trent, 378, 548, 575 

— IV., i. 554, ii. 267 

— V., i. 555 w,, ii. 306, 336. His 

— dispute with Venice, ii. 301 
Paul’s, St., School, i. 280 

Paullus, on the right of Occupancy, ii. 
558 

Peacock, Mr. definition of algebra by, 

ii. 224 n. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, hi. 298 
— , and Casauboii, notes on Diogenes 
Laertius by, iii. 251 

Pecock, Bishop, remarks on the lan- 
guage of, i. 319 n. 

* Pecorone, the,’ a celebrated moral fic- 
tion,! 136 

Paquet, medical observations of, iii. 
219, 600 


PEESECUTIOK 

Peele, George, plays of, ii. 174 
Peiresc, Nicholas, his learning, ii. 549, 
hi. 187y 218 n. Life and character, 
237. His travels, 238. His additions 
to botany, 238. Scientific discoveries, 
i5. Literary zeal of, 237 
Pelagian controversy, the, iii. 269. The 
Semi-Pelagians, i. 559, 561. Their 
hypothesis, ii. 331 

Pelham, Lady, MS. letter of, i. 55, 170 
Pellison, his * History of the French 
Academy,’ iii. 20, 139 
Pellegrino, Camillo, his controversy 
with the Academy of Florence, i. 231 
ii, 208. His poems, 86. His dia- 
logue, ‘ 11 Carafifa,’ 209 n. 

PeUetier, Algebra of, ii. 221 
Pelletier’s ‘Art of Poetry,’ ii. 210. Also 
his version of Horace, ib. n. 

Pellican, his religious tenets, i. 303. 
His * Gommentarh Bibliorum,’ 477. 
Hebrew Grammar by, 264 
Pembroke, William, Earl of, poetry of, 
iii, 40 n., 43 

‘ Pen and the sword,’ Andrese’s parable 
of, ii. 523 n. 

Pena on botany, ii. 243 
Pennant’»s British Zoology, ii. 240 
‘ Pens^es, diversees sur la comete de 
1680 ’ by Bayle, iii. 552 
Perception, theories of Malebranche, 
Locke, Stewart, &e., on, hi. 327, 
328, 329 7i. 

Percy’s ‘ Reliquies of Ancient Poetry,’ 
ii. 136 

Peregrine, writings of, iii. 132 
Pereira, Gomez, the ‘ Margarita Antoni- 
ana’of, ii. 19 

Perez, Gines de la Hita, Spanish no- 
velist, ii. 217 

Periers, Bonaventure des, his ‘ Gymba- 
lum Mundi,’ i. 582 n, 

Perizonius, i. 513. Philological works 
of, ii. 292, iii. 246 

Perkins, Oalvinistic divine, science of 
morals by, i. 571, ii. 512 
Perotti, ‘ Cornucopia,’ &c., of, i. 197. 

Medical works of, 346 
Perpiniamis, Jesuit of Valencia, ora- 
tions of, 1 516 

Perrauit, Charles, his ‘ Parallel of the 
Ancients and Moderns,’ hi. 547, 564. 
Tales by, 568 

Perrauit, Nicolas, his ‘ Morale des Je- 
suits,’ iii. 393 

Perron, Pu, cardinal and archbishop of 
Sens, the talent and infiiienco of, 
h. 305, 310 71. ‘ Perroniana,’ iii, 

554 

Persecution of Protestants, i. S7L In 
Spain and in the Low Countries, 376. 
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Day of St. Bartholomew, ii. 20, 66. 
By the two Maries, 39 
Persian langua.ge, &c., the, ii. 252, iii. 
225, 604 

Persons, the Jesuit, conduct of, L 575, 
ii. 48 

Perspective, writers on the science of, 
ii. 282 

Peruvian Bark, discovery of, iii, 603 
Peruzzi, treatise on Perspective by, ii. 
232 

Petaviiis, chronological works of, i. 542. 

ii. 297, 298, iii. 256. His Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin poetry, iii. 49. 
His ‘Dogmata theologica,’ ii. 357, 

iii. 278 

Peter Cluniacensis, his Treatise against 
the Jews, i. 58. Explanation of his 
words, ‘ ex rasuris veterum panno- 
rum, ib. 59 n. 

— Lombard, ‘ Propositions of the Ba- 
thers ’ by, i. 13 n, ‘Liber Senten- 
tiarum ’ of, 97 

Petit, Prench scholar, i. 343, ii. 284 
— , Samuel, on the Athenian laws, ii. 
296 

Petrarch, the first restorer of letters, i, 
43, 83. Attempts the study of Greek, 
100. Latin poems of, 83, ii. 205. 
His .Eclogues, ib. His sonnets and 
canzones, i. 482, ii. 93, 94 n. 
205. Idolised in Italy, 1006. Imi- 
tators of, ii. 88, 205. TassonPs 
remarks on, iii. 131. Life of, by 
Aretin, i. 165. Opinions on the 
nature of his love for Laura, ii. 
205 

Petri, Olaus, translation of the Scrip- 
tures into Swedish by, i. 389 
Petty, Sir William, political arithmetic 
of, iii. 456, 457 

Peucer, son-in-law of Calvin, i. 561 
Pezron, his ‘Antiquity des temps d5- 
voilee,’ iii. 256 

Pfeffercorn, the converted Jew, i. 298 
Pfintzing, Melchior, his poem of ‘ Theu- 
erdankSj’ i. 433 
Pfister, Bible of, i. 159 
Phsedrus, Babuls of, iii. 467, 468 
Phaer, translator, ii. 132, 212 
Phalaris, epistles of, iii. 252 
‘ Pharsalia," Lucan’s, Br5bmuf *s, iii. 
475, 544, May’s Supplement, iii. 
'54 

Phavorinus, his ‘ Etymologicum Mag- 
num,’ i. 227 n., 335 
‘ Philaster,’ play of, iii. 100 
Philip Augustus, king of Prance, i, 15 
— II. of Spain, reign of, i. 548, 576, 
578, ii, 103, 112, 113. Sends an em- 
bassy to Pekin in 1580, ii. 254 


PILGEIM 

Philip III. of Spain, ii. 118, iii. 12 
— IV. of Spain, iii. 12 
Philips, his ‘ Theatrum Poetarum,’ iii. 
561 

Philo, and the Alexandrian school of 
philosophy, i. 207 

Philology, progress of, i. 487, 495. In 
Germany, 508, iii. 246, te 
‘ Philosophise elementse ’ of Hobbes, ii, 
494 

‘Philosophical Transactions,’ iii. 579 
Philosophy, Experimental, iii. 577 
— , the scholastic, i. 12, 19, 392, 
394, 509, ii. 872, iii. 301. Of 
Bacon, ii. 16, 390, 435, iii. 281. Of 
Locke and Bayle, 281. ’ Of Descartes 
and Gassendi, ib. 802, 308, 309, 811 
n., 317, ii. 435-465,&c. Of Galileo 
and Hepler, ii. 371. Nizolius’s prin- 
ciples of, 17. Of Hobbes, 465-498. 
Melanebthon’s ‘Philippic method of,’ 
372. Gampanella’s theory, 374. His- 
tory of Speculative philosophy, i. 392, 

ii. 369, iii. 301. The Aristotelian 
philosophy, i. 202, 393, 394, ii. 3, 4, 

369, iii. 301, 322, ii. 372. Of Boethius, 
1 2. The Platonic, 201, 202, ii. 13, 

iii. 804. The Peripatetic dialectics, 
ii. 371. Scholastic and genuine Aris- 
totelians distinguished, i. 39,4, ii. 3, 

370. The Epicurean school, 463. 
Metaphysical writers, 372, 496, iii. 
301 et seq. Moral philosophy, i. 404, 

ii. 22, 495-523, iii. 391. Political 
philosophy, i. ^04, ii. 33, 523-547, 

iii. 431. Occult, i. 402. Stewaa't’s 
Dissertation on the Progress of Phi- 
losophy, ii. 445 Ethics of Spi- 
nosa, iii. 396 

Physical Sciences in the middle ages, i. 
113 

Physicians, College of, founded by 
Henry VIII., i. 469 
Physiology, Vegetable, iii. 593 
‘ Phytopinax,’ botanical work, ii. 245 
— , iii. 211 

Pibrac, a lawyer and versifier, ii. 118 
Piccolomini, Alexander, ‘ Moral Insi- 
tutions’of, ii. 31. Anatomiae prae- 
lectiones ’of, 247 
‘ Picture? The,’ play of, iii. 3 19 
Picus of Mirandola, i. 209, 210, 211, 
ii. 7 

‘ Pietra del Paragone ’ of Trajan Bocca- 
lini, iii. 129 

Pigafetta, voyages by, ii. 253 
Pighius, antiquary, i. 538 
Pignoria on the Isiac tablet, ii. 294 
Pilatas, Leon, translation of Homer oy, 
i. 100 

‘ Pilgrim’ of Piirchas, iii. 220 
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pilgrim’s 

‘ Klgrim’s Progress' of John Bunyan, 
Hi, 666, 571 

Pin, John, Prench scholar, i. 285, 343 
Pinciano’s treatise on the Art of Poetry, 

ii. 210 

Pincianus, works of, i. 343 
Pindar, iii. 9, 10. Italian translation 
of, 11. Schmidt’s edition of, ii. 279 
Pinelii, Gian Vincenzio, mnseiim and 
library of, iii. 241, 261, iii. 237 
Pinkerton on Medals and Gems, ii. 261 
Pinkerton’s Scottish Poems, i. 349 n. 
Pinson the printer, i. 347 
Pinzon, his voyage with Columbus, ii. 
238 n. 

Pirckheinier, Bilibald, i. 276 361, 

Epistle of, to Melanchthon, S57 n. 
Epistle of Erasmus to, ib. 361, 
363 n. 

Pisa, school of, ii. 4. Siege of, in 1608, 
257. Leonard of, 223. Botanical 
garden of, i, 474, ii. 242. Leaning 
tower of, ii. 233 

Pi so on the Materia Medica of Brazil, 
Hi. 207 

Pitcairn, medical theory of, ii, 602 
Pitisciis, the mathematician, ii. 228 
Pius V., bulls of, against Baius, i. 562, 

iii. 271. Against Queen Elizabeth, 

i. 575. His rigour against the press, 

ii. 267 

Placette, La, * Essais de Morale ’ of, Hi. 
395, 416 

Plants, classification of, ii. 242, iii. 591. 
Distinction of trees <and shrubs, 592. 
On vegetable physiology, 593. The 
anatomy of, ib. The sexual system 
of, 694. [See Botany.] 

Plater, medical discoveries of, ii. 248 
Platina, the acedemician at Eome,i. 166 
Plato, remarks on, by Lord Bacon, ii. 

402. By Descartes, 447 
Platonic academy at Florence, i. 182, 
201. Philosophy, the, 202, 395, ii. 
4, 13, Hi. 304. Theology, i. 201 
Platonism, the modern, i, 152, 202, ii. 
13, Hi. 304,307 

Plautus, recovery of his comedies, i. 87. 
The Mensechmi of, imitated by Shaks- 
peare and others, 183. Translated 
and acted at Ferrara, 216, Hi. 610. 
Aulularia, ib. 

Playfair, dissertations of, i. 464 ii. 

233 413, 415, iii. 196 

Pletho, Gemistus, i. 152 
‘ PlinianseExcercitationes’ of Salmasius, 
ii. 285 

Plotinus, philosophy of, i. 207, ii. 1? 
Plutarch, imitations of, ii. 517. Trans- 
lations of, into vulgar Greek in the 
fourteenth century, i. 98 n. Amyot’s 


POLO 

French, ii. 193. Xy lander’s version 
of, i. 496. Xorth’s, iii. 87. Dry- 
den’s Life of, iii. 557 
Pococke, his great erudition, iii. 225, 
604 

* Poetae Minores,’ Winterton’s, ii, 280 
‘ Poetarum earmina illiistriiim,’ ii. 145 
Poetry in the tenth and next ensuing 
centuries, i. 10. Anglo-Saxon, ?7>. 
Latin poetry, ib. Ffifect of chivalry 
on, 131. Belgic, H. 149. Danish, 
Hi. 26. Dutch, 25. English, i. 
128, 434, 439, ii. 120, 144, iH. 473. 
French and Provengal, i. 32, 128, 
213, 431, H. 113-119, Hi. 18, 67, 466- 
German, i. 10, 433, H. 113,-119, 120, 
Hi. 22, 473. Italian,!. 199, 200, 233, 
423, ii. 14-103, iii. 2, ISO, 461. Latin 
5.10,85,440, 442, ii. 144-150, Hi, 
49, 492. Portuguese, i. 240, 430, ii. 
108-111. Spanish, i. 122, 428, ii. 
103-113, 162, iii. 11. Castilian, i. 
428, H. 103, Scandinavian, i. 10. 
Scottish, i. 268, 349 n.^ ii. 135, 148. 
Blank verse, i. 437. Pastoral, 226, 

iii. 471. Epic, ii. 96-103, Hi. 473. 
Serious, ii. 127. Philosophical, iii. 
29. Metaphysical, iii. 31. Anony- 
mous poetry, iii. 49. Works on 
poetry, viz. Gascoyne’s Notes on Verse 
and Ehyme, ii. 211. Webb’s Dis- 
course of English poetry, 212. Put- 
tenham’s Art of English Poesy, 
Haiwey on English Verse, ih, Peei- 
ano’s treatise on the Art of, ii. 209. 
Pelletor’s treatise, 210. Juan de la 
Cu era’s Ai’t of Poetry, ib. Dryden’s 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, iii. 557 
Poggio Bracciolini, the first half of the 
fifteenth century called his age, i, 83. 
On the Tuiiis of Eome, 148 
— on the degraded state of the learn- 
ing in England in 1420, i. 110 
Poiret, his * Divine (Economy,’ iii. 280 
Poland, Protestants in, i. 546. The 
Anti-Trinitarians of, i. 565. Bo- 
cinians of, ib. College at Eaeow, ib. 
ii. 337. Polish version of Scripture, 
i. 585 

Pole, Cardinal, ii, 40 
Polentone, Seeco, dramas of, i. 214 
Politian, his Italian pmems, i. 166, 197, 
215, 227, 455, 456, ii. 204. Misc-.d- 
lanies of, i. 195. Latin poetry of, 
198. His Drama of Orfeo, i 21*5 
Political literature, ii, 33. Economists, 
531, iii. 452. Science, ii. 33, 408. 
Opiiiions in fifteenth century, i. 138 
Political philosophy, ii. 523. Views of 
Spino'.'a, iii. 435. Power, ii. 39 
Polo, Gil, poetry of, ii. 107 
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POLO 

Polo, Mareo, Travels of, i. 268, ii. 253 
Polybius, coiiiineiitaries on, by Patrizzi 
and Eobertellus, i. 536, 537. By Ca- 
saubon, ii. 276 

Polyglofcts, various, iii. 222, 224. Bible 
of Alcala, i. 321. Of Antwerp, ii. 
249. Polyglott Alphabet, i. 478. 
Brian Walton’s, iii. 603 
Polyolbion of Drayton, iii. 34 
Pomfret, his, ‘ Choice,’ a poem, iii. 
491 

Pomponatius, * De Immortalitate,’ i. 322, 
323, 397, 581. On fate and free will, 
396 

Pomponius Lsetus, on antiquities, i. 533 

— Mela, edition of, by Vossius, iii. 
244 

Pontanus, Latin poems of, i. 229, ii. 
204. His poem, ‘ de hortis Hesperi- 
dum,’ i. 474 n. 

Pool, Matthew, * Synopsis Criticorum ’ 
by, iii. 298 

Pope, Alexander, his Correspondence, 
iii. 138. His ‘Eapo of the Lock,’ 
iii. 8 n. 

— , Sir Thomas, letter of, i. 348 n. 

Pope Joan, on the existence of, ii. 
426 

— .John XXL, i. 18 

Popery, writings against, iii. 268. [See 
‘Papal.’] 

Population, King’s calculations on, iii. 

456. Theory of Malthus on, ii. 426 
Port Eoyal Greek Grammar, the, i. 504. 
iii. 245. Eacine’s ‘ History of Port 
Eoyal,’ 270 n. Dissolution of the 
convent of, 272. The Messieurs de 
Port Eoyal, %h. Their Logic, or 
‘l’ArtdePenser,’303, 319, 321, 323 
Porta Baptista, Magia Naturalis of, h. 

232, 302. Discoveries of, iii. 201 
— , Simon, a rigid Aristotelian, ii. 4 
Portal’s ‘ History of Anatomy ’ quoted, 

i. 472, 473, ii. 247, nl 213, 214, 
215, 216, 601 «. 

Portia Capece, wife of Eota the poet, ii. 
89 

Porto de Luigi, author of the novel of 
Borneo and Juliet, ii. 533 n. 
Portuguese dramatic works, i. 264, 266, 
Poets, 42, 430, 446, ii, 108. Poetry, 
108. Men of learning in, 111* Con- 
quests and trade in India by the, 253, 
533 n. Discoveries in Africa, i. 194. 
Lyric poetry of, 342 
Portus, iEniilius, a teacher of Greek, i. 
491, 600, 511 

Possevin, i, 551, 663. ‘ Bibliotheca 

vSelecta ’of, 13 n. 

Postel, William, the Oriental scholar, 
i. 478 


PROSODY 

Potter’s ‘ Antiquities of Greece, iii. 254. 

His * Lycophron,’ 251 
Poynet, orPonnet, John, on ‘ Politique 
Power,’ ii. 39. On Tyrannicide, 40, 

41. 

Pratt’s edition of Bishop Hall’s works, 
iii. 146 n. 

Preaching, style of, before the Eefor- 
^ mation, ii. 360. In England after 
the Eestoration, iii. 296 
Prejxidice, Hobbes on, ii. 491 
Prescott, Mr., ‘History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,’ by, i. 326 n. 

Press, the. [See Printing.] 

Prevost, Mr., his remark on identity, ii. 
480 

Price’s notes on Apuleius, iii. 251 
Printing, art of, i. 54. Invention of, 
154. Block hooks, id. Known in 
China, id. Gutenberg’s and Costar’s 
movable characters, i. 165. First 
printed book, id. Progress of the 
art, id. Peter Schoeffer’s engraved 
punch, 156. Fust of Mentz, 155, 
162. Caxton, 175. Early sheets 
and books, 168. The first Greek 
printed, 172. First Greek press at 
Paris, 260 ; at Borne, 271. First 
editions of the Greek and Boman 
classics, 163, 258, 487, 628. Pro- 
gress of the art in England, 175. ii. 

266. France, i. 163, 174, 275. 
Germany, 162, 174, 275. Italy, 164, 
225. Spain, 176. * Bestrietions on 
the press at Jflome by Paul IV. and 
Pius V,, ii. 266. '^ In Spain by Philip, 

267. ‘-In Eugland by Elizabeth and 
the Star Chamber, 268. The ‘ Index 
Expurgatorius ’ of printed books, 
266. Destruction of works by the 
Inquisition, id. Woodcuts and illus- 
trations, i. 192. Advantages reaped 
from the art,* 247." Its effects on the 
Beformation, 256 

Prisoners and slaves, Grotius on the 
usage of, ii. 580, 582 
Promises, Grotixis on the obligation of, 

ii. 562 

^ Pi'omos and Cassandra,’ play of, ii, 
170, iii. 84 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, on 
tke, i. 348. Of modern languages, 

iii, 540 

Property, law of, ii. 538. Bight of, 556, 
id. 4i6, 439, ii. 560. Census of, ii,65. 
Prose, elegance of French, admitted, i. 
267 English writers of, ii. 195 
Hobbes, iii. 556. Cowley, id. Evelyn, 
557. Drydon, id.' Italian, i. 165, 
ii. 191 

Prosody, Latin, i. 29, ii. 291 
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imm. 


PROTESTAifT 


EAIMOKBI 


Protestant religion, the, progress of, i, 
300, 302, 363, 360, 372, 387, 644, 
iii. 263, 267. Tenets of the Pro- 
testants hroachecl by Wicliffe and 
his followers, i. 371. Luther and 
Calvin, 366-360, 3G9, In Spain and 
the Low Count nos, 376, 546. Aus- 
tria aud Poland, 662, 665. Bohemia 
and Hungary, 662. The Protestant 
controversy in Grennany and France, 

i. 552, iii. 263. French protestant 
refugees, 289. The Huguenots of 
France, i, 668, ii. 20, iii. 263, 288. 
Bigotry and intolerance of the Lu- 
theran and Calvinistic Churches, i. 
558, 666. Decline of Protestantism, 
569. The principle of Protestant- 
ism, 384. Anglican Protestantism, ii. 
309, 310. [See ' Kefoimation,' * Cal- 
vin,’ ‘ Luther,’ ‘ Zvvingle,’ ‘ Melanch- 
thon,’ &c.] 

Provencal poetry, the, i. 32 et seq, ii. 
164, iii. 15. Language allied with 
Latin, i. 28, 31 

‘Provoked Husband,’ play of, iii. 516, 
530 

‘ — Wife,’ play of, iii. 530 
Prudentius, Latin verse of, i. 30 
Prynne, the ‘ Histrio-mastix ’ of, iii. 79 
Psalters and Liturgies, Creek, used in 
the church offices in Italy, i. 97. The 
Psalter (printed in 1457), 156, 158 
Psychological theories, ii. 448, 409, 496 
Ptolemy, the geography of, i. 193, 194, 
269. Ptolemaic system, iii. ^190 
Puffendorf, Samuel, on Sie writings of 
Bacon, ii. 434. His ‘ Law of Hature 
and Nations,’ 685, 593, iii. 402, 411- 
419, 468. His ‘Duties of a Man 
. and a Citizen,’ 411. Comparison of, 
with Dr. Paley, 418. ‘ Theory of 

Politics ’ of, 431 

Pulci, Luigi, poems of, i.. 166, 199. His 
* Morgante Ma^giore,’ 200, 311, iii. 8 
Pulteney, ‘History of Botany’ of, ii. 

241 n,, in. 591, 693 
Punch in printing invented, i. 156 
Punishment of crimes, on, by Grotius 
and Puffiendorf, ii. 569, iii. 433 
Purbach, German mathematician, his 
discoveries, i. 160-192 
Purchas, the * Pilgrim,’ a collection of 
voyages by, iii. 226 
Puritans, the, i. 566, ii. 127 
‘ Pui-ple Island,’ Fletcher’s poem of, iii. 
28 

Puttenham, his ‘ Art of Poesie,’ i. 434, 
528, ii. 196, 212 

Pynson, books printed by, i. 238, 276 n, 
‘Pyrrhonism,’ ii. 15, 27, 440, 616 


Q tJADHIO, Italian critic, i. 314, ii. 89 
Quadrivium, mtxle of education, i. 
3 ii. 259 n, 

Quakers, superstitious opposition of, to 
lawful war, ii. 553 

Quarterly review, articles of the, 
quoted, i. 98 n., 336, 337, 500, ii, 
109 w., iii. 66. On Milton, 479 n. Ar- 
ticles of, ascribed -to Dr. Elomfield, 
i. 98 n., 337 

Querenghi, Italian author, iii. 50 
Queyedo, Spanish satirist, iii. 14. His 
‘ Visions,’ and ‘ Life of Tacano,’ 566 
Quietists and Mj’stics, iii. 280 
Quillet, Claude, ‘ Callipcedia’ of, iii. 493 
Quinault, dramas of, iii. 510. ‘La Mm^e 
Coquette,’ 517. Operas of, 618, 619 
Quintilian, Isidore’s opinion of, i. 3. 
Styles coiloqnial Latin, as quotidianus, 
20. On vicious orthography, ih 
MSS. of, discovered by Poggio, 87 
‘ Quixote, Don,’ its high reputation, iii. 
156. New views as to the design of, 
155. Difference between the two 
parts of, 157. His library alluded 
to, ii. 215, iii. 158. Translations of, 
556. Excellence of this rofhance, 
160 


R abelais, his ‘ Pantagruel,’ i, 453. 
Works of, still have influence with 
the public, ii. 269, iii. 676 
Eacan, French poet, iii. 20, 68 
Eaeine, Jean, his History of Port Eoyal, 
iii. 270 71, Tragedies of, 470, 498. ■, 
‘ Les Fr^res, Ennemis,’ 498. ‘Alex- 
andre,’ ib. His ‘Andromaque, 499. 
‘Britannicus,’ 500. ‘ Berenice,’ SOL 
‘ Bajazet,’ 502. ‘ Mithridate,’ ib. 

‘ Iphigenie,’ 503. ‘ Phklre,’ 504. 

‘ ^ther,’ 505. ‘ Athalie,’ i-b. His fe- 
male characters, 506. Compiirison of 
with Shakspeare, with Corneille, and 
Euripides, 507. Beauty of his style, 
608, His comedy of ‘ Les Plaidcurs,’ 
616. Madame de Sevigne on, 538 7 Z. 
Eacow, Anti-Trinitarian Academy at, 
i.565 

Eadbert, Paschasius, quotations by, i. 

25 n. 

Eadzivii, Prince, prints the Edisli ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, i. 585 
Eaffaele, Borghino, treatise on painting 
by, ii. 191 

Eaffaele d’XJrbino, i. 270. 

Eaimondi, Jolin Baj>tista, the luinler, 

ii. 251. The first Italian teacher of 
Hebr«?w, i. 195. Persic grammar by, 

iii. 225. 
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liiiinaldus, Annals of Basoiiius conti- 
luied by, i. 580 

Rainbow, theory of the, and explanation 
of the outer bow, iii. 205 
Rainolds, I)r, John, i. 672, ii. 42 n. 
Character of, by Wood and others, i. 
572??. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, ii, 126, 212, 521. 
His History of the World, iii. 149, 
556. The Aiermaid Ckib established 
by, iii, 95 ^ 

‘Ralph Royster Doyster,* play of, i. 
451, ii. 168 

Rambouillet, Marquise de, Catherine 
de Vivonne, and her daughter Julie 
d’ Angenn es, celebrated literary sod ety 
of, iii. 137. The Hotel de, a literary 
coterie, 137, 163, 512, 567 
Ramiresiiis de Prado, Philology of, ii. 
284 

Ramus, Peter, his G-reek grammar, i. 
204, iii. 246. His Logic, i. 397, 898, 
399, ii. 20, 370, iii. 303, The Ram- 
ists, ii. 378 

Ramusio, Travels edited by, i. 480, ii. 
252, 253 

Ranke, German historian, ii. 154 7i. 
550. His History of the Reformation, 
i. 302 «. 

Raphael of Voiterra, antiquary, i. 335, 
633 

Rapheling, his Arabic lexicon, iii. 
■224 

Rapin, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, ii. lOS, 
iii. 49 71, Extolled the disputations 
of the schools, 301. Imitation of 
Horace by, ii. 118 

— R6n6, merit of his Latin poem 
on Gardens, iii. 493. On Eloquence 
and Poetry, 543. His ‘Parallels of 
the great men of antiquity,’ 544. i 
Rauwolf, the German naturalist, ii. 
242 n. 

‘RavailRre La,’ ancient Latin song, i. 
23 fi, 

Rawley’s Life of Lord Bacon, ii. 391 
398 

Ray, his Ornithology and History of 
Pishes, iii. 685. ‘ Synopsis of Quad- 
rupeds,’ 586. ‘ Historia Plantarum,’ 

&e. 591. Geological observations 
of, 596 

Raymond of Thoulouse, his letter to 
Henry HI. i. 59 

Raynuuard, Al., his ‘ Clioix des Poesies 
des Troubadours,’ i. 20. On the Pro- 
vencal or Romance language, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 34 7i. On Portuguese 
lyric poetry, 240. Criticisms of, on 
the ‘ Araueana ’ of Erdlla, ii. 107 
Real, St., works of, iii. 288. 


REFOEMATtOX 

Realists, disputations of the, i. 18, 187, 
■ /■ii.'372; ' 

Reason, human, on,i. 204, iii. 343, 364, 
897 ; 

Reasoning, art of, Hobbes on the, ii. 

479 #. 480. [See Logie.] 

Rebulgo, Alingo, Pastorals of, ii. 152 
Recitative suggested by Rinuecini, ii. 
155 

Record, Robert, ‘ Whetstone of Wit,’ 
by, ii. 222 

Redi, hi.s philosophy, iii. 127. Sonnets 
of, and ode, ‘Baceoin Toscana,’ iii. 
465. His correspondence, 532, 
Zoology of, 587 

Redman, Dr., character of, i. 350. 
A tutor of repute at Cambridge, 
523 m. 

Reformation, the, origin of, i. 300. 
Spint of, i. 883, ii. 36, 310. Its tenets, 
ii, 332. Its effects on learning, i. 309, 
343, 354. On printing, 256. Ii.s 
progress in Germany and Switzer- 
land, 356. Alienation of ecclesi<'isti- 
eal revenues to the state, 357* Ex- 
pulsion from the convents, 357. Revo- 
lutionary excitement, 358, 367, ii. 35. 
Growth of fanaticism, i. 358. Its 
appeal to the ignorant, 367. Active 
part taken by women, t/j. Parallel, 
between those times and the present, 
868. Diffoi’ences among the reform- 
ers, 370. Its spread in England, 37L 
In Italy, 371, 372, 373. In Germany 
and Switzerlt^nd, 302, 303, 350, 356. 
In Spain and Low Countries, 376. 
Persecutions by the Inquisition, 876. 
Order of the Jesuits, S, Character 
of Luther and his writings, 379-381- 
Thcologieal writings of the period, 
382-383. The controversies of the 
reformers, 383. The principle of 
Protestantism, 384. The passions 
instrumental in establishing the lit*- 
formation, 385. The mischiefs arising 
from the abandonment of the right of 
free inquiry, 387. Controversies of 
Catholic and Protestant churchmen, 
ii. 808. Defections to Catholicism, 
311. Interference of the civil 
power with, i. 356, ii. 345. Con- 
fession of Augsburg, i. 360, 5.1 b 
Controversies of the chief roibniiei's, 
360 seg. Dispute between the 
Swiss reformers and Luther, 370. 
Its progress, 544. The ‘Reforma- 
tio Legam Ecclcsiastiearum,’ undf'r 
Edw^ard VI., 518- .Protestants of 
Prance, their controversy with the 
Gallican church, iii. 263-267. Writ- 
ings of the Church of England divines 
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IKBEX. 


REFRACTION 


against the doctrines of Rome, 268, 
269. Re-action in favour of the 
Church of Rome in Italy and Spain, 

i. 547, ooO, ii. 309. The ‘Formula 
Concordias/ of the Lutheran churches, 

ii. 321, i. 560. Church of England, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, 560, 562 
01 , The high-church party, ii. 323. 
[See Luther, Calvin, Meianchthon, 
Zwingle, &e.] 

Refraction suggtssted as the cause of 
prismatic division of colours, iii. 203. 
Law of, 201 

Regicide, [See Tyrannicide.] 

Regio, worhs of, i. 179 
Regiomontanus, the mathematician, i. 
161, 191, 222. His treatise on tri- 
angles, 462, 463 

Regis, Jean Silvaiii, his * Systfeme de la 
Philosophie,’ iii. 319, 319 n, 320 n. 
Regius Professor at Utrecht, ii. 463 
Regnard, dramatic author, ii. 167. His 
* Le Joueur/ iii. 516. ‘ Le L%ataire,’ 
517. * Les Menechmes/ ih, 

Eegnier, satires of, iii. 20 
‘ Rehearsal, the,’ a satire by the Duke 
of Buckingham, iii. 660 
Reid’s Essays, ii. 435, iii. 327. His 
animadversion on Descartes, ii. 445 
n. 

Reindeer, the, Albertus on, ii. 238 
Reinesius, a Saxon physician, ‘ Variae 
Lectiones ’ of, ii. 281 
Reinold, Prussian tables of, ii. 229 
‘ Relapse, the,’ play of,|jii, 630 
‘ Religio Medici ’ of Sir T. Browne, ii, 
520 n. 

Religion, natural, on, i. 203. By Lord 
Bacon, ii. 404. On its laws, i. 396. 
Influence of reason, 204, Its in- 
fluence upon poetry, 135. In- 
spiration and Scripture, 206. Five 
notions of, ii. 386. Evidences of, de- 
nied by the ,3ocinians, 337. Tradi- 
tions, i. 205. Legends and influence of 
saints, id. Doctrines of the Christian, 
300. Vindiciitioiis of Christianity by 
Pascal, iii. 282. By Iluet, 287. 
Toleration in, ii. 62, 345, 346, 347. 
Union of religious parties sought I.)y 
Orotius, 318. And by Galixtus, 321. 
Controversy on Grace and Free-will, 
330. Religious opinions in the fif- 
teenth century, i. 139. Deisfical 
%mters, 581. Religious toleration, 
remarks of Jeremy Taylo)*, ii. 346- 
355. Theory of Hobbes on Religion, 
492. [See Rome, Reformation, Pro- 
testants.] 

Religious Persecution of the sixteenth 
century, ii. 345 


RICCI ■ 

Remonstrants, the, ii. 333, iii. 273, 270. 
[See Arminians.] 

Renouard on the state of learning in 
Italy,! 519 

Reproduction, animal, iii. 601 
‘Republic * of Bodin, analysis of, ii. 51- 
69 

Republics, on the institutions of, iii. 
438-441 

Besende, Garcia de, Latin grammar of, 
i. 343 

Retrospective Bevio^v in Aleman, ii. 21 7 
Eefcz, Cardinal de, Memoirs of, iii. 608 
Reitehlin, i. 213. Cabalistic philosophy 
of, 234. Contention of, with the 
monks, 298, Greek grammar and 
acquirements of, 184, 185 ol 186, 
213. Latin plays of, 214 
Revelation, argumoiits founded on, iii. 
400,402 

Revels, master of the, duties of, ii. 170, 

iii. 78 

Revenues, Public, Bodin on, ii. 66 
Reviews, the first. The ‘Journal des 
Savans,’ iii. 548. The * Mercure 
galant,’ 549. Bayle’s ‘ Nourelles de 
la Republiqiie des Lettres,’ 550, 551. 
Le Cierc’s ‘Bibliotheque universelle,’ 
id. The ‘ Leipsie Acts,’ id, Italian 
journals, id, ‘Mercure savant,’ 
English Reviews, 551 
Bevins, the theologian, ii. 447 
Revolution, Bodin on the causes of, ii. 
59 

* Reynard the Foxe/ Gaxton’s ‘ Hi story e 

of,’ 1.137 

RhEetieus, Joschim, matlicmatician, i. 
468, ii. 228 

Rheede, ‘ Hortiis Indians Malabarlcus ’ 
of, iii. 596 

Rheims, Vulgate of, translation of Nrw 
Testament from, Isy English Catho- 
lics in 1582, i. 685'' 


Rhenanus Beatus, i. 

291 Oh 

361 , 

365 fi. 



Rhenish Academy, the, i 

. 212 


Rhetoric of Cassiodorus, 

i. 3, '??. 


. — , Foiiquelin’s treatise 
Wilson’s, 208. Cox’s, 

i on, ii. 

211 . 

, i. 460, ii. 211 

Rhodigiinis, Cadius, ‘ L 

cetiones 

Anti- 


quse’ of, i. 274, 331, 494, 533 

Rhodomann, Laurence, works of, i. 50-1, 
510, ii. 34. His Life of Luther, i. 510. 
Greek verses of, id. 

Rhyme, Latin, origin of, i. 31. En- 
glish, Gascoyne’s ‘ Xoies on Instruc- 
tion/ ii. 212 

Bibeyro, Portuguese pastoral poet, i, 

I ; A30. His ‘ Diana of Montemayor,’ id. 

Rieei, the Jesuit, Travels in China bv. 
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RICCOBOXI 

Biecoboni, ‘Hist du TM^tre Italicn,* 
iii. 57 

Kieh/ird II. , detiironement of, ii. 40 
— III., players in the time of, i, 
448 

* — Duke of York,’ play of, ii. 
173 

RicIieleL^Dietionnaire de, iii. 538 
Richelien, Cardinal, a patron of men of 
leampg, iii. 68, 137, 139, 141, 538. 
Supports the liberties of the Galiican 
church, ii. 308. Prejudice of, against 
the' Gid, iii. 141. Letters and writ- 
ings of, 139. See, also, iii. 263. 
270. Lord Bacon esteemed by, ii. 
434 n. 

Eiehcr, his work on the ecclesiastical 
’ power, ii. 304 

Eigault, or Rigaltius, Frencli critic, ii. 
284 

Binuccini, Ottavio, suggests the idea of 
* Becitative,’ ii. 155 
‘Bivella, Adventures of,’ iii. 575 n. 
Bivers, Lord, his ‘Diets of Philoso- 
phers,’!. 190 

Bivet, Calvinist writer, ii. 358 
Biviniis, his *Bes Herharise,’ iii. 591 
Bivoli, Armenian Dictionary compiled 
by, iii. 226 

Bonds, Boman, history of, ii. 294 
B'obert, king of Naples, a patron of Pe- 
trarch, i. 83 

Bobertson, Dr., remarks of, i. 4 n, 61, 
325 

Boberval, French mathematician, iii. 
178 

Bobison, works of, ii. 435 
Bobortellus, philological work of, i. 606, 
515, 533. Ilis controversy with Si- 
gonius, 535 n. On military changes, 
537 

Bocco, Italian dramatist, iii. 58, 233 
Eoehefoueaiilt. Due de la, his maxims, 
ii. 491, iii. ioi, 419 

Bochester, Earl of, poems of, iii. 486, 
491 

Bodoiph II. of Austria persecutes the 
Protestants, i. 552 

Boger, the Jesuit, Travels of, iii. 226 ^ 
Bogers, his ‘ Anatomy of the Mind,’ i, 
532 

— , Mr., his poem of ‘Italy,’ i. 182 

n. 

Bojas, Fernando de, Spanish dramatist, 

■■ ■'i. 2,65 ' .■ 

Bollaiihagen, the ‘ Frosehmauseler ’ of, 
ii.'120 

Bollock, Hercules, poem by, ii. 149 
Bomuie, or Modern Greek, origin of, i. 
98 

Bomauce, its genei’al tone, i. 135. In- 
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ROUTH 

fiuenced the manners of the middle, 
ages, ih. The oldest, ‘ Tristan of 
Leonois,’ ib. Bomance, or Provencal 
language, 27, 32, 34, ii. 162, iii. 
15. Writers of, Spanish and Moor- 
ish, 2. 239, ii. 112, 215, iii. 12, 165. 
French, i. 32, 33, iii. 161, 506. 
Heroic, 162, 667. Of chivalry, i, 
452, ii. 218. Of Italy, 190. English, 
198, iii. 571. Pastoral, i. 266, iii. 
161 

Borne, university or gymnasium of, i. 
272. The city sacked by Bour- 
bon, 329. Library of the Vatican, ii. 
260. Works of Cicero, Dionysius, 
Gellius, Grsevius, Gruchius, Livy, 
Manutius, Niebuhr, Panvinius, Pom- 
ponius Laetus, Bobortellus, Sigonius, 
&c. &c., on its History and Antiqui- 
ties, i. 633-538. Poggio’s observa- 
tions on the ruins of, 148. Juris- 
prudence of, ii. 73, 547, 559, 591, iii. 
413. 457-465. Leibnitz on the laws 
of, iii. 457. Modern poets of, 463. 
Church of, i. 297, 300, 644, ii. 308. 
Origin of the Beformation, i. 300. 
Controversy on the Papal power, 573, 

ii. 308, iii. 268. Discipline of the 
clergy, i. 548. Books prohibited by 
the church, ii.266. B el igious treatises 
of the church, 363. [See Latin, 
Learning, Beformation, &:c.] 

Bondelet, * Ichthyology ’ of, ii. 239 
Bonsard, Pierre, poetry of, ii. 115, 211, 

iii. 16, 21, 470 

Boquefurt, his ‘ Glossaire de la Langiie 
romane,’ i. 24 n. ‘Etat de la 
Poesie franqaise,’ 34 
Bosa, Salvator, satires of, iii. 464 
Boscolin, theories of, i. 13, 18, 187 
Boscog, William, his criticism on poeti- 
cal prose, i. 88 267 Obliga- 

tions to, 271 n. His LeoX, 27l?^. 
227 51 . 

Roscommon, Earl of, poems by, iii. 

491 ^ ^ 

Rose, or Bossjbus, ‘De jiist^ reipublicse 
in reges potestate,’ ii. 43 n, 524 
Bosen, Dr., Arabian algebra translated 
by, ii. 222 n. 

Bosicrucian Society, ii. 522, iii. 219 
‘Bosmunda,’ tragedy of, i. 272, 273 
Rossi, or Erythraeus, collections of, i. 

519. Criticisms of, iii. 50 
Bota, Bernardino, poetry of, ii. 89 
Rothman, the goometi'ician, ii. 229 
Eotrou, plays of, iii. 68 71 . ‘Wences- 
las ’ of, 76 

Bosseau’s ‘ Coiitrat social,’ ii. 592 
Bouth, Dr., ‘Beligiosse SacTj^ ’ of, i. 
12 71 . 
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ROWLEY 

Bowley, dramatic works of, iii. 124 
— , Thomas, poems, attributed to, i. 
171 

‘iioxaiia,* Latin tragedy by Alabaster, 
iii. 54 n. 

Roy, General, his ‘ Military Antiqui- 
ties,’ &c. i. 537 

‘ Royal Iving and Loyal Subject,* play 
of, iii. 104 

Royal Society of London, ii. 434, 435, 
The Philosophical Transactions of, 
iii. 578, 580, 595, 697 
Ruarus, epistles of, ii. 339 
Rubbi, the * Parnaso Italiano’ of, ii. 87, 
iii. 4 

Rubens, Albert, on the Roman costume, 
iii. 254 

Rucellai, ‘Eosmiinda’ of, i. 272,273. 
The ‘ Bees ’ of, an imitation of Virgil’s 
Fourth Georgia, 426 
Rudbec, Ohms, on the Lacteals, iii. 
219 

Rue, De la, i. 36 qi, 

Rueda, Lope de, Spanish plays of, i 
445 

Ruel, John, i. 342, His translation of 
Discorides on Botany, 474. ‘De 
NatuiA Stirpium,’ ib. 

Ruhrikeuius, his praise of Muretus, i. 
493,514 

* Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ play of, 
iii. 109 

Rumphius, ‘ Herbarium Amboinense ’ 
of, iii. 596 

Russell, Latly, i. 680 
— , poems of, ii. 105 n, 

Rutebouf, the poet, i. 33 
Rutgersius, ‘Varise Lectiones’ of, ii. 
283 

Ruysch, Dutch physician, art of inject- 
ing anatomical preparations perfected 
by, iii. 601 

Rymer, remarks of, on tragedy, iii. 561 


AAVEDRA, a political moralist, ii. 
531 

Suheilian tenets, i. 375 

Sahiniis, George, a Latin poet, ii. 146 

Sacehetti, Italian novelist, i. 165 

Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i. 
316, 432, 448 n, ^ 

Sackvillo’s ‘Induction to the Mirrourof 
Magistrates, ii- 122, 169. His ‘ Gor- 
bodne,’ 169 

Sacy, M. de, Trench author, iii. 272 

‘ Sad Shepherd ’ of Ben Jonson, iii. 43, 
46, 97 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, embassy of, to Scot- 
land, i. 349 

Sadoiet, Cardinal, reputation of, i, 270, 


SARAOEXB 

330 7?. ii 201. Observations of, i. 

^ 429 «. 442, 456 n, 4S1. His desire 

for reform, 554 

Saint Beuve, selections of, from Ron- 
sard, ii. 116 n. 

Saint Real, the abbe de, iii. 288 7L 607 
Sairite Martlie, or Sammarthaniis, Latin 
poet, ii. 147, iii- 494 
Salamanca, university of, i. LS. Lec- 
tures at, by Lebrixa, 177, 178 
Sales, St. Francis do, writings of, ii. 
363 

Said, Italian poet, iii, 4. 11, 132, 532 
Salisbury, John of, History of, i. 4 n, 
16 n. 84, 187- Learning of, 75, 76. 
Style of, 78 

Sallengre, collection of treatises, i. 533 
Sallo, Denis do, publishes the first re- 
view, iii. 548 

Sallust, influence of, ii. 269 
Salniasius, Claude, erudition and works 
of, ii. 285, 357- His ‘Plinianae Ex- 
ercitationes ’ and other works, 285. 

* De Lingua Hellenistic^,,’ ii. 278. 
Controversy with Milton, 285. Death 
of, iii. 243 

Salutato, Coluecio, on Plutarch, i. 
98 n. An ornament of learning in 
the fourteenth eentiny, 98 n. 

Salvator Rosa, satires of, iii. 464 
Salviani’s ‘Animalium Aqiuitiliuro His- 
toria,’ ii. 239 

Salviati, his attack on Tasso, entitled 
‘ L’Infarinato,’ ii. 209 
Salvini, remarks by, iii. 3 
Sammaritan Pentateuch, the, iii. 222 
SammarthamuB, ii. 147, iii. 493 
Sanchez, ‘ Pocsias Castellanas,’ i. *20 
— , Thomas, works and doctrine of, i. 
122, ii. 15-16, 511 

Sancroft, Archbishop, his ‘ Fur prsedesti- 
natas,’ iii. 275 

Sanctius, Grammar of, i, 505, 513, iii. 
246 

Sanctorius, ‘Be Medieina Statica/ iii. 
221 

Sanderson, an English casuist, ii. 513 
Sandys’s serxnon.«, i. 571 
Sannaza.ro, excellent genius of, the 
Italian poet, i. 267, 480. Latin poetry 
of, 440, 441, ii. 204, iii. 494. ‘ Arca- 

dia’ of, i. 267, 430, ii. 216 
Sansom, Nicolas, his maps, iii. GOO 
Santeul, or Santullus, Latin poetry of, 
■■■■ :iii. 495 . , . : : 

Santis, Do, economist, ii. 584 
Sappho, translated by Alade.me Dacicr, 
iii. 247 

Saracens of Spain, i, 31. Obligations 
of Europe to, 1 12. Refinenumt tL 
206 
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SARBJEL^SKr 

tSarbioiiaki, poet of Poland, iii, 60 
SarLieviins, Latin poet, iii. 51, 62 
Sarpi, Father Paul, ii. 235 His 
account of the work of Bellamin, 

301 n. His medical discoveries, 

302 n. iii. 212. His religious tenets, 
ii. 303. [See ??.] 

Sarraziu, French poet, iii. 21 
Satire, Origin andProgx'ess of, by Dry- 
den, iii, 557 

Satire, ‘Mcnippec,’ ii. 196 
Saumaise, Claude. [See Salmasius.] 
Sauinur, ‘LaForguVof, iii. 819 
Saxdgny, quotations from, i. 63-65 
S a vile, Sir Henry, i. 538. ^ Translation 
of Tacitus by, 531. His edition of 
Chiysostom, ii. 279. His treatise on 
the Roman militia, 531 '/?. 538 
Saxony, the Reformation protected in, 

i. 301 

Saxton’s map of England in 1580, ii. 256 
Scala, Flaminio, extemporaneous comedy 
introduced by, iii. 60 
Scaiiger, Joseph, the eminent scholar, i. 
493,520, 522, ii. 149. Chronology 
of, i. 640, ii. 231. Julian period in- 
vented by, i. 542. The ‘ Scaligerana,’ 
620, 621 n. 670, ii. 250 n. iii. 554 
n. Epitaph by Heinsius on, i. 520 7i, 

‘ De Emcnclatione Temporum ‘ of, i. 
540, ii. 297. His knowledge of Ara- 
bic, ii. 251, iii. 224. Latin poetry of, 

ii. 147 n. His opinion of his own 
learning, ii. 275. Criticisms by the 
Scaligers, i. 504 n, 579??-. h. 277 289 

— , Julius Csesur, i. 333, 520. ‘ De 
Causis luatinre Linguae,’ i. 334, His 
‘ Poetics,’ ii. 202, 204. Invective of, 
against the ‘ Ciceroni anus,’ i. 333 
Scandinavia, early poetry of, i. 10, 40. 
Legends of, iii. 26 

Scapula, his Abridgment of Stephens’s 
‘ Thesaurus,’ i. 502. Distich on, ?7?. 
n. Opinions on the Lexicon of. 502, 

■■ 

*■ Scarjibceus Aquilam qiuerit’ of Eras- 
mus, i. 289, 291 

Scarron, Abbe, the ‘ Roman Comique ’ 
of, iii. 567 

Scepticism in tlm middle ages, i. 142 
SchmfFer, Peter, his inventions in print- ' 
ing, i. 156 , . 

Schoidus, MelissUtofriii. 50 ; 

Scheiner, the Jesuit, optical discoveries ' 
of, iii 188,. 219 

Schelstadt, school of, i. 185, 210 
Sciiism, treatises on, ii. 329, 330 n. | 
Schlegel, Frederic, his opinion tliat ' 
Luthers understanding w'us tainted 
with insanity, i. 381 
— , William,, his praise of Calderon, 


hi. 66. His criticisms onShakspoare 
86, 94, 107. On the defects of 
Molite, 510 

Schmidt, Erasmus, observations of, i. 

574. His Pindar, ii, 279 
Scholastic philosophy, its slow defeat, 

i. 392. Defended by the luiivcr 
sities, 393 

— treatises, ii. 3. [See Philoso- 
phy.] 

Schools, cathedral and conventual, under 
Charlemagne and liis successors, and 
theii* beneficial efiects, i. 6, 7 ??. 
State of English schools in the time 
of Henry VIII. , 360. English, in- 
stitutions and regulations of, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, 527. Mode of 
teaching in, 280., Of Schelstadt — 
Munster — Emmoifich, 185, 211. 

Padua, 315, ii. 4. In Germany, ii, 
111, 345 

Science, state of, i. 462, iii. 170. Lord 
Bacon ‘ De Augmentis Scientiariim,’ 

ii. 393 et seq^, Hobbes’s Chart of 
Human, ii. 485. Institutions for the 
advancement of, iii. 577 

Scioppius, Gaspar, controversies of, ii., 
287, 288.. His ‘ Infamia Famiani,’ 
ih. His A Judicium do Stylo His- 
torieo,’ ih His Grammar, 287, 291., 
Remarks on Lij)sius, i, 513 
‘ Scornful Lady,’ play of, iii. 105 n. 

Scot, Reginald, his ‘Discovery of 
Witchcraft,’ 528, 532, 683 
— , of Scotstawet, Latin elegies of, 

■■ iii. 53 ; ' 

Scotland, Dunbar, poet of, i. 268. State 
of classical learning in, 282, 531 
Greek taught in, 349. Latin poets 
of, hi. 63. Calvinists of, ii. 43 
Scot’s Ballads, ii. 135. I^oots, 149 
Scott, Michael, protends to translate 
Aristotle, i. 96, ??-. 

— , Sir Walter, ii. 198, iii 167 
Scotti, his ‘ Monarchia Solipsonim,’ iii. 
167 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems in tiie, 
i. 268, 433, 436 n, 

Scotus, Duns, character and influence 
of his writings, i. 17. Barbarous 
character of his sophistry, i. 17, 

, 623 

— Erigena, John, i. 8, 18S 
Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i. 
156. Translations of, 176.' Edi- 
tions of Ari us Montanus, 583 . iEtli i- 
opic, 321. Alcala Polyglott, 321. 
Antwerp Polyglott, ii. 240. Bishops’ 
Bible, i. 584, Chaldee, 321, ii. 249. 

iii. 221. Castalio, i. 584. Cbirin;', 
5S4. Cornpliitoiisian, 587, ii, 219, 
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Banish, i. 389. English, ii. 367. 
Tyndaie’s, i, 371, 388. Biiport’s 
translation, iii. 2i9. English com- 
mentators on, ii. 359. &neva, by 
Corerdale, i. 58,5. Grreek, i. 322, iii. 
249. Hebrew, i. 321, ii. 251, iii- 
221. Italian, i. 389. Latin, 390, 
583. Erasmus, 275, 292. Parisian 
Poiyglott, iii. 222, 603. Pagninus, 
i. 584. Polish translation, 355. 
Septiiagint, 584. Selavonian, 585. 
Samaritan Pentateuch, iii. 222. 
Spanish, i. 585. Syriac, 231, ii. 249 ; 
iii 221, 224. Sistine, i. 584, 

Swedish, 389. Tremellius and 

Junius, 584. Vulgate, 583. Wal- 
ton’s Poiyglott, iii. 603. Forty-eight 
editions of, prohibited by Borne, ii. 
267 

Scuderi, Mademoiselle de, heroic ro- 
mances of, iii. 163-165, 472, 566 
Seudery, observations on the ‘ Gid’ of 
Corneille by, iii. 141 
Seba, Adeodatiis (Beza), ii. 147 
Sebonde, Eaiinond de, Natural Theology, 
of,i. 142,li. 27. 

Seckeiidorf attacks the motives of Eras- 
mus, i. 358 Bemarks on Luther 
by, 304 

SecuiKhis Joannes, Latin poems of, i. 
442, ii. 148, iii. 45 

Sedano, his ‘ Parnaso Espahol,’ ii. 103, 
106, iii. 12 

Segneri, Paolo, sermons of, iii. 532 
Sogni, History by, i. 481^. 

Segruis, pa.storai poetry of, iii. 472, 
His Novels, 568. ^ Segraisiana,’ (5fec., 

555, 500 

Seguier, President, Library of, iii. 232 
‘ Seicentisti/ writers of the sixteenth 
century, iii. 3, 126 

Selden, iii, 95. His treatise, ‘ Be Jure 
nattxrali juxta Hebrseos,’ ii, 513, 614, 
iii. 223, 225. ‘Table-Talk’ of, ii. 
359 Ilf 514 n, 521.* His controversy 
on fisheries, 557, 558. ‘ Arundelian 
Marbles’ of, ii. 294 
Bclf-defence, right of, ii. 556, iii. 431 
Selling, Prior, i. 236 
Semi-Pelagianism tenets, ii. 332, 334 
Seneca, tragedies of, ii. 165, 166, 517 
Sensation, Hobbes’s theory of, ii. 466, 
Befinition of, bv Malebranehe, iii, 
329 

Sensibility, universal, theory of Cain- 
panella, ii. 375 

Sepulture, rights of, G-rotius on, ii. 569 
Serafino, d’Aquila, Italian poet, i. 233, 
423 

Serena Elisabetta, ii. 88 
Sergardi, satires of, in Latia, iii. 493 


SHAKSPEAKE 

Berlio, treatise on Perspective bv, ii- 
283 - 

Sermons of the sixteenth century, i. 383. 
English, ii. 360, iii. 290. French, 
291, 293 

Serra, Antonio, on the means of ob- 
taining money without mines, ii. 532. 
On the trade of Ymiice by. 533. On 
commercial exchange, 534 

Servetus, tenets and works of, i. 375. 
His work, ‘ Be Trinitatis Erroribms,’ 
375. Put to death at Geneva, 563, 
564, 565 n ii. 345, 346 ». Account 
of his ‘ Christianismi Bestifutio,’ pas- 
sage therein on the circulation of the 
blood, i. 473, iii. 212, 213 n., 563 n. 
664 71 . 

Servitude, domestic, ii. 63 

‘Seven Champions of Christendom’ by 
Johnson, ii, 220 

S4vigne, Madame de, letters of, iii. 637. 
Her talent, 538. Want of sensibility, 
of, id. 72. 

Sevdile University, lectures at, i. 178 7i. 

Sexual system of plants, iii. 594 

Shadwell, plays of, iii. 528. Satire on, 
by Bryden, 485 

Shakspeare, William, iii. 77. His 
poems, Venus and Adonis, ii, 129, 
179. Lucrece, 129. Ilis life and 
early plays, 178, 179, &e. Few ob- 
literations by Bhakspeans nor any by 
Lope de Vega, 157. Jlis sonnets, iii, 
36-40. Plays of— Twelfth Night, SO. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, tb. 81, 
515. Much Ado about Notliing, 80. 
Hamlet, 86. IHaebeth, ih. Ah-nsuro 
for Measure, ii. 171, 214, iii. 82, 
84, 86. King Lear, 84, 86. Timon 
of Athens, 85. Pericles, ii. 179 w. 
iii. 86. The historical plays of, ii. 

186. Julius Onsar, iii. 87, 88 An- 
thony and Cleopatra, 88. Othello, 
87,89. Coriolanus, 88. Bichardll., 
91. Tempest, 89. His other plays, 
87, 89, 91, 107 . Henry VI., whence 
taken, ii. 174, 179. Comedy of 
Errors, 180, iii. 517. Alidsummcr 
Night’s Bream, ii 181, 183. Two 
Grentlemen of I'erona, 180, 182. 
Love’s Labour Lost, 181, Taming 

.of the Shrew, 181. Borneo and 
Juliet, 183, 185. Merchant of Venice, 

187, 377 71. iii. 522. xis You Like It, 
ii. 188. Cymbtline, 214. Betirc- 
ment and death of, iii. 77 n. 89. 
G-reatness of his genius, ii. 32, iii. 89. 
Judgment of, 91. His obscurity of 

■ style, 92. His popularity, 91. 93, 
Critics and ('(sninieiitators un his 
dramas, ib, Bryden's remarks oi!, 
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suAia^ 

114 ??. tSce alrio xi. 172 n, 176, 200, 
iii. f)24. KeTuarks on the mode of 
spelling tbc pout’s name, ii. 178 n. 
Sharp, Richard, Mr., remarks of, Jih 

Sharrock, ‘ De Officiis,’ &c„ iii. 394 
Shepherd, life of Puggio by, i 88 

102 Ii, 

‘ Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ poem of Spenser, 
11.124,212 

Sheridan, plays of, iii. 517 
^ Ship of Pools,’ the, i. 241 
Shirk -y, dramatie works of, iii. 124, 

. 

Sihilet, Thomas, the ‘ Art poeliqxie’ of, 

i. 459. liis ‘ Iphigenia ’ of Earipides, 
447 

Sidney, Algernon, his Discourses on 
Government, iii. 442 
Sidiiuy, Sir Philip, ii. 81, 128, 171. 
Ills ‘Arcadia,^ IDO, 218, 220, iii. 
236. ‘ Defence of Poesie,’ ii. 126, 

171, 199, 213. ‘Astrophel and 
Stt?iia,’ 12S. Poems of, 128, iii. 556. 
His censure of the English drama, 

ii. 171. Cbameter of bis prose, 
198 

Sid<mitis, obsen^ations of, and their clia- 
ractor, i. 20 

Sienmi, the * Rozai ’ of, ii. 263. * Intro- 

imti’ of, i. 482 

Sigismund, Eniianw, literature encou- 
raged by, i. 103 

— JIX., pei’secution of Protestants 
by, i. 548 

Slgonius, works of, i. 335, 515, 535. 
‘lie CoiiSolatioDtf,' 518. On the 
Athenian Polity, 536. On Roman 
Anthjniiy, 533. ‘Do Jure Civiiim 
Rom.’ and ‘De Jure JtalimJ 535. 
On the antiquities of Gi'uuce, 536 
Silvester’s translation of tho Ci’eation, 
or ‘ La Seiuaine,’ by Du Dallas, ii, 
118. Poems ascribed to, 127, iii. 
■■.',,. 44 .. 

Si rale 1 % George, schoolmaster of Hesse, 
i. 262 

Simon lo re, iii. 283. Critical His- 
tory of, 299-603 > . , , 

Singex’s of G©i*itiany, i. 38, Hi, 23 
Sionita, Hebraist, iii. 222, 224 
Sinnond, the liistorian, ii. 357 
Sismondi, criticisms of, i. 27, iii. 66, 
169 

Sixtus V., i. 684, H. 259. The Sistine 
Bible published by, i. 584 
Skelton’s rhymes, i, 321, 433, 448 
Slavery, Bodin on, ii. 58. Grotius on, 
578 

Sleidan’s History of the Refoi'inatioxx, i. 
290 


di’AlX 

: Sznetiiis, Martin, works on ancient in- 
scriptions by, ii. 292, 293 
Smiglecius, the Logician, iii. 302 
373 

Smith, professor at Cambridge, i. 348 
, Adam, remarks of, ii. 589, 
591 

Snell, Willibrod, his ‘ Cjeh>metricus,’ 
Hi. 179. On Refraction, 202 
Society, Hobbes on Civil, ii, 543 

— Royal, iii. 578 

Sociniau academy at Racow, i. 565, ii. 

■ 337.. Winters,., i. 375, 565. ■ Soei- 
nianism, ii. 335, 337. In England, 
Hi. 278. 

Socinus iaustns, i. 565, ii. 337 

— Lffilius, founder of the sect of 
Socinians, i. 375, 565 

Solids, the ratio of, iii. 175 
Solinas, his ‘ PolyhistoiC ii. 286 
Solis, Antonio de, ‘ Conquest of Mcxic<x,’ 
by, iii. 607 

Solon, philosophy of, ii. 555 
Sonnets, Italian, ii. 43, Si et stq., iii. 
461-465. French, ii. 416. Of Mil- 
ton, iii, 47. Of Shakspeare, 37. Of 
Drummond, of Hawtlmrnden, 40. Of 
the Earl of Stirliixg, 41. Construction 
of, n, 

Sophia, Pi'incuss, iii. 266 
Sophocles, style of, iii. 477, 484 
Sorbonne, tho, i. 236, iii. 272, 301 
Soto, Peter, confessor to Chariub V., i, 
382, f561, ii. 512 

— Bai’ahoiia 4 .ie, poetry of, n, 107 
— , Dominic, ‘De Justitia,’ H. 22,79, 

' ^ 82 

Soul, Descartes on the immateriality of 
the, ii. 446, 454. On tlu? scat of, 
449. Theory of Gassendi, iii. 311. 
Malebraiiche, 332. Loekt% 382 
‘Soul’s ExTund,’ rhe, earlv poem, ii. 
127 

Sousa, Manuel Faria y. sonnets of, iii. 
14 

South, Dr., sermons of, iii. £97 
Soutlnimpton, Lord, friend of Shak- 
gpeare, ii. 179 

Southern, his ‘ Fatal Discovery,’ iii. 

526. ‘Oroonoko,’ 526 
Southey, Mr., his edition of Hawes, i. 
318, Remark B of, ii, 215. Edition 
of Poets by, iii. 27, 40 
Southwell, Robert, poems of, ii. 128 
Sovereign, and sovereign power, the, ii. 
538, 554 

Spain, di*ama of, i. 264, 445, ii. 156, 

iii. 69, 67, 495. Poets and poetry of, 
i. 266, 428, ii. 103, lOS, iii. 11. Bal- 
lads, i. 122, 239, ii. 112. Novels and 
romances, ii. 112, 215, iii. 12 «. 565. 
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SPANISH 

Cervantes, iii. 155. Spanish and 
Italian -writing compared, i. 42S, 
Metaphysicians of, ii. 372- Prose 
■writers of, iii. 133. Philologists and 
literati of, i. 343, 452. Loyola and 
the Jesuits of, i. 550. Library of the 
Eseuriai Palace, ii. 260 n. iii. 225. 
Of Alcala and Salamanca, ii. 560. 
Kevival of literature in, i. 177. Learn- 
ing in, 343. Under Philip II. 630, 

ii. 103. The Inquisition of, i. 547* 
575 ii. 267. [See ‘Poetry,’ ‘ Drama.’] 

‘Spanish Curate’ of Fletcher, iii. 103, 
110 

Spanheim, Ezekiel, Numismatics of, ii. 
294, iii. 244, 255, 256. His edition 
of Julian, iii. 244 
Spee, German poet, iii. 23 
Speech, human and brute sounds, com- 
parison between, iii. 208, 209 
Speed, maps of, in 1646, iii. 228 
Spelman, Glossary of, iii. 549 
Spencer, ‘ De Legibus Hebrseorum/ iii. 
604 

Sponer, writings of, iii. 281 
Spenser, Edmund, his school of poetry, 

iii. 27, 29. His ‘ Shepherd’s Ka- 

lendar,’ ii. 124, 212. His ‘ Epithala- 
mium,’ 128. ‘ The Faery Queen ’ of, 

136, 143, Compared with Ariosto, 
138. His ‘ Dialogue upon the State 
of Ireland,’ ii. 201 

SperoneSpcroni, his tragedy of ‘ Canaee,’ 
i. 444. Dialogues of, 405, 454 
Spiegel, Dutch poet, his works, iii. 25 
Spinosa, sj'stem of, ii. 5. The ‘ Trae- 
t itus theologico-politicus ’ of, iii. 282. 
Ethics, or Moral System of, 345 et 
396. Politics of, 435. ‘Spino- 
sism, 357 

Spiritual dramas of Spain and Portugal, 
i. 264 

Spondanus, continuator of the Annals 
of Baronins, ii. 357 
Sprengel, botanical and medical remarks 
of, ii. 243, 248, iii. 214, 215, 218 a 
St. Vincent, Gregory, geometry of, iii. 
179 

Stael, Madame de, her * Corinne,’ i. 91 
n. Observations of, on ‘ Borneo and 
Juliet,’ ii. 185 

Stair, Lord, work by, ii. 455 n. 

Stampa, Gaspara, an Italian poetess, ii. 
89, 91, 92 

Stanley, Thomas, ‘ History of Ancient 
Philosophy ’ by, iii. 250, 304 n. His 
edition of jEsehylus, iii. 250 
Stanyhurst, translator, ii. 132 
Stapulensis, Faber, i. 285. Conduct of, 
361. Edition of the Scriptures by, 
390 


STfJADA 

Star Chamber, the, ii. 268 
States, Bodin on the rise and -iall of, ii. 
58 

Statics, treatise of Stevinus on, ii. 234 
Stationarii, or booksellers, i. 249 
Stationers’ Company founded in 1555, 

^ ii. 268, Its restrictions on the press, 

■ a ^ 

Statistics, writers on, iii. 456. Statistical 
topography, ii. 532, 533 
Statius, Achilles, or Estaco, a Portuguese 
commentator, i. 497 
Statius, ‘ Tliebaid ’ of, ii. 204, iii. 475 
Steele, ‘ The Conscious Lovers ’ of, iii. 
531 n, 

Steevens, commentator on Shakspeare, 
ii. 174 71, 179 n. iii. 38, 87, 94 
Stellatus, Palingenins, the ‘Zodaiciis 
vitse’ of, i. 442 

Stephens, Henry, i. 442. His erudition, 

i. 498. His press celebrated, 499. 
Life of, by Maittaire, ib. n. By xilme- 
loveen and other biographers, 498 
His ‘Thesaurus Linguae L-itina,’ i, 
499, 501. His own testimony on 
various lexicons,!. 333 t?. 500. Sca- 
pula’s abridgment of the ‘Thesaurus’ 
of, 500. Dies in poverty, 502. His 
philological works, i. 512, ii. 210, iii. 
546. Latin epigrams, ii. 147. For- 
bidden to print, 267. ‘Apology for 
Herodotus’ by, i. 383. His treatise 
on the conformity of the French and 
Greek languages, ii. 210 

Stephens, Eobert, ‘ Thesaurus ’ of, i. 
340. The ‘Novum Testamentum 
Grsecum,’ &:c.. edited by, 388, 500 
581, ii. 291 ^ 

Stevinus, Simon, his Statics and Hy- 
drostatics, ii. 234, iii. 198, 199 
Ste-wart, Diigald, Metaphysical Works 
of, ii. 28, 51 JZ.404, 434 n. 461, 466, 
479 n. 586 593, iii. 374 n. His 
remarks on Descartes, ii. 451. On 
Grotius, 585. On Gassendi, iii. 315, 
316 

Btifeliiis, Michael, ii. 223, 224, iii. 171 
Still, John, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

ii. 168 

Stillingfieet, writings and tenets of, iii. 
269, 276, 298, 382 

Stirling, Earl of, sonnets of, iii. 41. His 
poem of ‘Domesday,’ ih. 7i. 

‘Stirpium Adversaria,’ bj" Puna and 
Lobel, ii. 243 

Stobieus, edition of, by Grotius. ii. 
282 ■ , , 

Stoekwood, Joliii, his * Progymim.sjna 
Scholasticum,’ i, 529 n, 

Strada, Faniiaaiis, ii. 287- His ‘ Ht*- 

■ cads,’ 286 . Character of his imita- 
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STEASBITEG 

tions, ii. 286. The * Prolusiones Aca- 
den3ic03’ of, Hi. 132 
Strasburg, books published at, ii. 264. 
Library of, i. 484 

Strigelius, ‘Loci Tlieologici* of, i. 578 
Strozzi, poom on Chocolate by, iii. 493 
Strype, John, his ‘ Life of Smith/ i. 

348, 349 n. Remarks of, ii. 39 
Stunica, Spanish commentator, i. 321 
Sturm, John, his treatise on Education 
in G-ermany, i. 345 ' . ' , . 

Suarcl, remarks of, on thePrench theatre, 

ii. 166 n. 

Suarez of Granada, his treatise * Be Le- 
gibus, ii. 506-509. Titles of his ten 
books, 507. His definition of eternal 
law, 509. His Bletapliysical Dispu- 
tations, 372. His theory of goYern- 
mont, 528. His work and opinions 
on laws, 529, 548 

Suckling, Bir John, poetry of, iii. 44 
Biigar-cane, first mention of, ii. 243 
Biiidas, proverb quoted from, i. 196. 
Itis lexicon, 226 

Bun, spots of the, discovered by Harriott, 
Fabricius, and Bcheiner, iii. 188. Its 
revoiiition round its axis, 

‘ Supposes, the/ play of, ii. 168 
Bupralapsarian tenets, ii, 332 
Surrey, Earl of, hi.s stylo of poetry de- 
scribed, i. 434-436. The introducer 
of blank verse, 437. His polished 
language, 439. Ivciuarks of Dr. Kott, 
435, 437- Poems of, ii. 120. Cha- 
racter of, by Sydney, 126 
Sundile, OlotiUie do, a supposed French 
poetess, i. 171 

Swabian perioil of German poetry, i. 37 
Bwammordam, the naturalist, iii. 208, 
588 

Bweynheim, the printer, i. 193, 250 
Swift, Dean, iii. 668. His ‘ Tale of a 
* Tub/ iii. 576 

Swisset, Eiehard, author of the ‘ Calcu- 
lator,'!. 117 

Switzerland, the Eeformation begun by 
Zwingle, at Zurich, i, 301, Doctrines 
' ■' of the Pjrofcestants of, 566 
‘ Sword, the Pen and the/ Andress’s 
parable of, ii. 523 n. 

Sydenham, medical theoiy of, iii, 603 
Sylbnrgius, his Greek grammar, ii. 277 , 

i. 504, 507, iii. 245, His Aristotle 
and Dionysius, i. 507 
Syllogism. [See Logie,] 

Sylvius, Dutch physician, i. 473, iii. 
^212, 602 

— , the French grammarian, i. 278 
Synergists, tenets of, i. 559 
‘Syntagma Philosopliieum ’ of Gassendi, 

iii. 309, 316. 368 


TAYbOE 

Syphon, power of the, iii. 199 
Syriac version of the Bible, ii. 249, 251. 
iii. 224. The Maronite College of 
Mount Lib anus, ib. 


T ABERN^FlMONTxANHa ii. 245 

Table-talk of Seklen, ii. 359 n. 
.' 514 

Tacitus, the * Annals’ of, i. 271, in 282. 
Lipsiiis’s edition of, i. 496. Bavilt'’s 
translation of, 530. Davanzati’s trans- 
lation of, ii. 192 

* Tale of a Tub/ by Swift, iii. 576. 
Comparison of, with the Pmhigruei 
of Rabelais, i. 454 
Talmud, the study of the, iii. 223 
Talon, Omer, treatise on Eloquence, ii. 

20. * Institutionos Oratorim' of,ii. 210 
‘ Tamburlaine,’ piny of, ii. 1 72 
‘ Tanered and Sigi.smiinda/ iii- 64 
Tansillo, Italian poet, his ‘ La Balin, 

ii. 87, 14S 

Tapsensis, Vigilius, tlm African bishop, 
works of, reviewed, iii, 549 
Tartaglia, Nicolas, his solution of cubic 
equations in algebra, i. 463. Unfairly 
published by Cardan, ii. 221. His 
Mechanics, 232 

Tasso, Bernardo, ii. 88. His ‘ Amadigi,’ 
93. Celebrated sonnet b}-, 94 n, 

— , Torquato, the ‘ Gienisalemmo Li- 
beraki’ of, ii. 96, 208, iii. 475. 
Comparison of, with Homer, Tirgii, 
and AriostJO, ii. 97, 100, lOL Ex- 
eelleuco of his style, 98. His con- 
ceits, 99. Defects of, the ■poim,4lK. 
Fairfax’s translation, ii. 133. His 
peculiar genius, 100. TheWminta* 
of, 152. His ‘ Torrismond,' a tra- 
gedy, 151. His prose writings, 190. 
Galileo’s remarks on, iii. 131’ 

Tassoni, his observations on the poetry 
of Bembo, i. 424. On Petrarch, Acc. 

iii. 131 ‘Becchia Rapka’ of, 7. 
Remarks of, iii. 235 
Taiiler’s Sermons in German, L 51 ^ 
138, ii. 380 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his ‘ Alpes Ca»sfe/ 

ii. 5, 6 n. 6 

Tavannes, political memoirs by, ii. 4S. 
Tavolegus, grammar of, i. 353 ??. 
Tavernier, his travels in the East. iii. 
607 

Taxation, Bodin on, ii. 67 
Taylor, Edgar, Lays of the Minne- 
singers, by, i. 38 n, 

Taylor, Jeremy, ii, 281. 328, 346. His 
‘Dissuasive from Popery/ iii. 

299. Bei’mon.s of, ii. 361. Devutinn sl 
writings of, 362, His ‘ Ductor diild- 
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TATLOR 

tantiuni,’ iii. 392, 402,411. Its cha- 
racter and defects, 292. His ‘Liberty 
of Prophesying,’ ii. 347, Hi- 299. 
Boldness of his doctrine, ii. 347. His 
defence of toleration, 351, 353. Effect 
of his treatise, 355. Its defects, i5, 
liib ‘ Defence of Episcopacy, 356 
Taylor, Brook, ‘ Contemplatio Philoso- 
phica’ of, ii. 444 n 
‘ Telemaciiiis,’ Fenelon’s, iii. 569 
Telescope invention of the, iii. 201. 

Dutch, or spyiiig-glasses, 202 
Telesio, Bernard, ‘ Do Naturi Eerum ’ 
of, ii. 7, 373,374, 391. 

Tellez, a Spanish metaphysician, ii. 372 
Temple, Sir William, iii. 251, 664. His 
defence of antiquity, i6. 

Tenneman, on the origin of Modern 
Philosophy, i. 13 

Tepel, his history of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, iii. 318, 819 n, 

Terence, comedies of, first printed as 
verse, i. 276. Editions of, 489 
Teresa, St., writings of, ii. 363, iii. 32 
Testi, imitator of Horace, iii. 10 
Teutonic languagos, the, i. 10, 133 
TextusEavisius, the, ‘Ofiieina’ of, i. 355 
Theatres?, — i, 219. In London, ii. 170. 
iii. 77, 7S. Closed hy Parliament, 
79. Davenant’s in the Charter House, j 
iii. 520. Duke, of York’s in Drury 
Lane, ih. In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

ih. Theatrical machinery of fifteenth 
century, i, 220. In Paris, ii. 104, 
167. The first French theatre, i. 
219. The Parisian Company of 
‘ Ksfans de Sans Souci,’ i, 241, 315. 
The early English Drama, i. 448, 

ii. 168, &e. [See Drama.] 

Theobald, commentator on Shakspeare, 

hi, 94 

TheocHtus, i. 226, 276, ii. 126, 152. 
Theolore, Archbishop, influence of, in 
propagation of grammatical learning, 
i. 5 

Theodoric persecutes Boethius, i. 2 
Tiieodcsius, Code of the Emperor, i. 62, 
iii. 459 

— , the geometrician, i. 462 
‘TheologiaMoralis’ of Escobar, ii. 500 
Theology, system of, i. 12. Public 
schools of, in Italy, 18. Contro- 
versial. i, 573. Scholastic method 

of, 12, 577. Natural, ii. 405. 

iii. 681. Sociniaii, i, 375, 565, ii. 
337. English writers on, i. 571, 
578, iii. 281, 290, '291. Theologiad 
Doctrine, i. 577. Faith, 205. Lite- 
rature, 381, 544, ii. 300, 356, iii. 
258-300 

riioophrastus on Plants, ii. 236. Lec- 


TOUTAIN 

tures by Duport on, iii. 249. L;r 
‘Characters,’ 421. On Botai.v, i. 

■ 475 " ' 

Theosophists, sect of, ii. 381 
Thermometer, the, iii. 582 
Thevenot, travels of, iii. 60 
Thibault, king of Navarre, trouba t . u*. 

i. 33 

Thomists, the sect of, i. 394, ii. 2. ! 'ce 
Aquinas.] 

Thomson, Dr., on Anatomy, iii. 5rS0. 

‘History of Chemistry,’ i. 119 n. 
Thomson’s Hi.story of the lioyul S, ?. 
ciety, iii. 579 

Thoimrs, M, du Petit, ii. 244 
Thnanus, M. de Thou, Ljitin style of. 

ii. 288, 291, iii. 232 
Thucydides, editors of, i. 489, iii. 251 
Thyard, the French poet, ii. 115 
Thysius, a French critic, ii. 284 
Tibaideo, Italian poet, i. 233, 423 
Tieek, Professor, remarks on ShakspeaYo 

by, ii, 177 

Tiedemann, remarks of, i. 13 
Tifornas, George, teacher of Gre^'k aft 
Paris, i. 186 

Tillotson, Archbishop, ii. 329, iii. .T' l. 
His sermons, ii. 337 iii. 297. ■•■i - 

minian tenets of, iii. 275 
Tintoret, paintings of, ii. 102 
Tiptoft, earl of Worce.ster, i. 168 
Tirabosehi, quoted, i. 7 n, 4 «. 517 
7i. 589, 90, 474, 

‘Titus Andronicus,’ nut a play of 5>h.sk ■ 
speare’s, ii. 179 

Tobacco plant, supposed earliest notico 
of, in 1678, ii. 242, 243 
Toleration of religions, ii, 62, 345, 351. 
353 

Toletus, the Jei^uit, his * Siimma easunm 
conscientise,’ ii. 506 
Tolley, Greek Grammar of, i. 352 
Tolomei, Claudio, ii. 88, 96 

itoteson Pc^io, i 8$ I' 

Tlorelii, his tirAgedy of ^mAYOp©/ ii |5l 
Torrentius, Horace of, ii. 281 
Torricelli, high merit of, iii. 127. .11 

draulies of, 199 

Tortus, Matthew, answer of, ii. 301 
Toscanelli, gnomon in Florence eatl - • 
di’al by, i. 190 
TosLitiis, Alfonsus, i, 177 
Tottel’s ‘Miscellanies,’ ii. 120 
Toulouse, University of, i. 15 /o 
Tourncbceuf. [See Turnobus.] 
Tournefort. His Eleniens de hi D 
aique,’ iii, 592, 593 
Tourneur, Le, dramatist, iii. 124 
Tonssain, eminent scholar, i. 312, tOi' 
Toutain, his ‘ .flgamemnon,’ from 
ii. 165 . , ! r" 
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TOXOPHILUS 

‘ Toxophilus/ or Treatise on Arehei^ 
by Ascham, i. 458 
Trade, on Foreign, iii. 453 
Tragedy, Italian, i. 272, 444, iii. 57. 
Spanish, ii. 160, iii. 59. French, 
ii. 104, iii. 67 et seq. Englisb, 84 
€t Ancient Greek, 478. Bymer 
on, 561. [See Drama.] 

Tran.slating, Dryden on the Art of, iii. 557 
Transubstaatiation, contrororsy on, i. 
557 n. 

Travels, early writers of, i. 268. Later 
writers of, iii. 607, 608. [See Geo- 
graphy and Voyages.] 

Traversai’i, xlrabrogio, on Pi’ofaiie Lite- 
rature, i. 97. On Translations from 
the (Jrcek, 103 

Treaties, public, ii. 565, 582. Truces 
and conventions, 583 
Tremcilius, the Hebrew critic, i. 684, 
ii. 249 

Trent, the Council of, its proceedings 
and history, i. 378, 379, 555, 557 
50L ii. 303, 320 

Trovisa s translation of Higden's Poly- 
chronicon, i. 319 n, 

Triglattdius, not®.!?!® theologian 
TJtrecht, ii. 4G3 

Trigonometry, calculations of Begio- 
montarms in, i. 191, 192 
Trinitarian controversy, the, i. 375, 562, 
563 n, iii. 278. [See Socinian.] 
Triquoro, Spuiiish dramatist, ii. 160 
Trismegistus, Ilennes, philosophy of, 
ccamterl'eited, i, 207 

Trissino, principles of his ^Italia Liber- 
ate,’ I 373, 426 
Tristan of Leounois, i. 136 
Trifchemiiis, ‘ Annales Hirsargiensis ’ of, 
i. 156 

Trivium, mode of education, i. 3 n. ii. 
259 

Troubadours and Provencal poets, i. 32 
Tro^'o, ‘Beexieil cles Histoires de,* of 
liaoul ie Fevre, printed by Caxton, 
i. 163 

Trnth, infcuitir© oo,ii 460 . 

tubltiigeh 'rhOhMtety, Sltlwe# taught in, ' 
i, 263 ‘ ^ - ‘ 

Tulpius, * Obsorvatioces Medicos’ of, ill ' 
207 ^ ,.■■■:■ 

Turamini, ‘ De Legibus,’ ii 76 
Turberville, poems of, ii. 123, 128 
Turonne, Marshal, iii. 264, 295 
‘ Turkish Spy,’ the, ii. 520 n, iii. 572-576 
Turks, Knolles’ History of the, iii. 147. 

The Turkish language, 225 
Turnehus, i. 342. His translations of 
Gt'eek classics into I^in, 491. 
His ‘Adversaria,’ 492, ii. 283. Mon* 
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UNIYEIifsITlES 

taigne’s character of, i. 492. His 
repiitaticm, 499, His ^ .Ethics of 
Aristotle,’ 508 

Turner, Dr., his Herltal/ iL 241. 
His * Avliiin piwipaaruni hisioriaf i. 

476 

Tomer’s History of Bagland, i, 3, 6 ». 
S«. 9 II* 15 «. 134 

Turpin, romance of OharlfiiMigii® ’ by, 

i. 27, 184 n, 

TurrecremJitu, Johannos de, his * Expla- 
natio in Psalteriam/ i 163 
Tuscan language, 5. 482 
*Two Noble Kiusnien, play of, iii, 107, 
168 

Tycho Brahe, MusKiiine Syslttiii of, ii 
'229 €i mj* His dlscoveiy «* to fhtt 
path of comets, ii, 2S1, iii, 186 
Tymme, Tliomns, transliitions by, i. 4CI7 
Tyndale’s tl'ie first English vereiem of 
the New Tcst'inieiit, i, 37L 388 «. 
Tyrwliitt’s observatioiis on Chiiucer, i. 

31 fi. 437 y ' 

Twining on the poetics ©£ Ari$tof|#i 
206 > •: 
TyramifekH vritew i» il , 

4§"44, 524 


B BALDI. Guido, Gooniiflrical Tm* 
tlses of, il 232 

Hda!,. Hiclioks, i.. 348, 450, 451. llli 
mmadj of ‘ Ilalph lioiatof Doister,* 
451, n ii. 168 

Ugiiccio, tint lexieogwipher, i 8S 
Uipkn on the Boman l4iw, iL 73 , 

Hnderstondlng. J^bilel'>faiieho on tlie, liL 
334. Locke’s * 'Esaay m tiio Hiittan, 
364, 389 

Unitarians, Polish and German, iii. 278* 
[Sec also Soeinu»,j 

Univewn! language, on a, by Balgamo* 
iii. 363 

— ideas, question of the reality of, 
iii. 364. How formed, ik 

Universities : Orijia -i.f i:u,* r.a:ne. 

15. Of Park II. its .Muve.-shei**! 
oir.y prote^s -rs. I -i, 16 . f nTI.i. gs-n, 

■ 15. Of Cambridge, i 16, 
Mkbiirgh and i. 531, 1i. 

259. Frankfort, i, 298, Moatiauier, 
15 », Germany, ii 281. Oxfoitl, 
i 16, ii. 259, Iii. 230. piw, is. 25S. 
WittHfiburg, s. 293. Of Patina, 19, 
ii. 258, 373. Of Toulouse, i. 15 w. 
Conlova and Gs'anada, 17. Italuin 
universitiea, 511), ii 258, iii. 229. 
Of Leyden, il. 259. Of Altdoif 
and Helmstadt, ib. Of Copenhagen, 
i, 340, Of Marbu^, ift. Of lOmigfi- 
bcig, ik Of Jam, ik Of SctIMc, I. 
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UEBAN 

178. Of Salamanca, ib. Of Alcala, 
ib. State of, in the seventeenth cen- 
tiirj, iii. 230 

Urban, VIII. Matthei Barbcrini, ii. 306, 
iii. 60, 61, 129 

Urbino, Francis, diilce of, i. 537 

, house of, patrons of learning, i. 

230 

Ursatiis on Antiquities, iii. 254 
Ursiniis, Fiilvius, antiquary, i. 538 
Usher, Archbishop, ii. 357, 359. Forms 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
iii, 232. His ‘ Annals of the Old 
Testament,’ 256. His Chronology, 
ib. 

Usury, Gerardt Noodt on, hi. 4-59 
, ‘ Utopia ’ of More, i. 283, 284. Origin 
of the word, 283 n. 


AOARIUS, teacher at Oxford in 1149, 
i 17 n. 

Taillant, work on medals by, ih. 256 - 
Yair, Du, criticisms on the style of, ii. 
194, iii. 134 

Valdes, a Spanish teacher of the Re- 
form ati on, i. 876 

‘ Valeiitinian,’ by Fletcher, iii. 106 
Valerianus, ‘ Do Infelicitate Littera- 
torum,’ i. 328 n. 

Valla, Laurentins, works and criticisms 
of, I. 148-161, 183, 197. Silence of, 
as to the three heavenly witnesses, 

ii. 426 71 

Valle, Pietro della, his Trafels, iii. 226 
Vallee, pamphlet of, against Christianity, 

i. 582 

Valois, Henry, philological works of, 

iii. 248 

Van Dale on ancient oracles, iii. 536 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, dramas of, iii. 6X7, 
531 

Van Holmont, ehemi&t iii. 580 
.'iTai3lM,Xiieilio*.btirnt at Paris, iL 364. 
Character of his WTitings, 364, 365 
Varchi, history by, i. 480. His dia- 
logues, nr ‘ Ereolano/ ii. 207. His 
praise of Dante above Homer, 208 
'' Varenius, ‘ Syntaxis Grteca linguae’ of, 

i. 338. 

Varilks, historian, iii. 607 
■’'* Variae Lectiones ’ of Victosins, t, . 
Muretus, 483, ii. 283. Rutgorsius, 

ii. 289. Rexnesius, 283 

Variorum editions of the classics, iii* 
246 

Varoli, the ‘ xlnatcmia’ of, ii. 247 
Vasa Gustavus, confiscates ecclesiastical 
property, i. 358 , , v 

, Vasari, his paintings in the Sistine 
chapel, i. 552 


VICTOEIA 

Vasquez, law-writer, ii. 83, 372 
Vasquius, ii. 509 

Vassan, de, M., the ‘ Scaligoram. - 
cunda ’ of, i. 613 

Vatabie, professor of Hebrew, i. 34 * 
Vatican, library of, i. 146, 484, ii. 
VaugelaSjM. de, Remarks on the Fr- : i; 
language byq iii. 142, 540. Ui -- 
tionary edited by, iii. 142 
Vaumorkre, De, iii. 162 
Vaux, Kieholas, Lord, poet, i. 434-] ‘it), 
121 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, i. 428, ii. 103 
— , Dope de, Spanish plays of. is. 
107 n, 150, iii. 59, 60. Ilis fcrtil ty 
and mpidity of composition, ii. 15? . 
Versification, ib. Popularity, 158, 
Comedies, 159. Tragedies, ib. spi- 
ritual plays of, 162 
Vegetable physiology, iii. 593 
-r- productions, on, ii. 243 
V^iis, Maphseus, JEneid continued l>j, 

i. . 198^ ii. 204 , . 

yelasquoz, history of Spanish iKMslry 

by, ii. 105, 108 
Veldek, Henry of, i. 37 
Velthuysen, ‘ De Jnsti et Decori, 

iii. 395 

: Venesection introduced, iii. 212 
Venice,, contest of Pope Paul V. Willi, 

■ ii. 301. Republic of, i. 417, iii.. '430, 
441, )t. Its commerce and govern- 
ment, ii, 633. Academy ut, 263. 
Libraries of, i. 484 

Venus, transit of, over the sun, iii, 391 
Veracity, Piiffendorf on, iii. 416 
Vordier, * Bibliothequo francaise’ bv., 

ii. 211, 260 

Vergara, Greek Grammar of, i. 338, 50*1 
Vergerio, Peter Paul, an early Greek 
translator, i. 103. His pamphk-i oa 
the ‘ Orlando InnamoratoJ 3/2 n. 

* Verona, Twm Gentlemen of,’ ii. ISO 
Vertunien, Francis, oolleetiions oC'a |^' 

■ 510 #.:' . ' 

Vesalius, ‘ De OorpOris humani Fabriet,’ 
i. 471. His anatomical discos 
472, ii. 246. His disgrace and death, 
i. 473. [Bee also iii. 212.] 

Vesiing, anatomist, writings of, iii. 2!,t 
Vespucci Americo, discoveries of, i,. WD 
Fetor, edition of Cicero by, i 
333, His Greek erudition, "Zlill 
'* Vari® lectiones’ of, 492. Ilijcl's 
■opinion of, 492 

Vicohte, Gil, dramas of, i. 264, 446 
Vico, Eneas, on Numismatics, i. 518, Ii, 
261 / 
Victor Vitensis, edition by Cliiflet ob, 

iii. 549 

Victoria, Francis 4, ‘ Rclectioiics TIh‘o^ 
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YICTORIN 

iogicie of; ii. 77. 82. Opinions of, 
on public law, 78 
Victoriii of Feltre, i. 90 
Victoriiis, Petrus, i. 333, 491, 492, 490 
Vida, of Cremona, Latin poet, i. 440, 
481, iii. 494. ‘ Ars Poetica * of, ii. 

204 

Vidal, Eaymond, his FroYen 9 al Gram- 
, mar, ^ . 

Vidus Vidius, anatomist, i. 473, ii. 247 
Vienna, public library at, i. 484, ii. 259 
Vi eta [Francis Viete], his reputation 
an algebraist, i. 464, 465, 466, ii. 
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